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Poems,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  at  Brifiol  in  the  fifteenth 
Century  by  Thomas  Rowley,  &c.  With  a  Commentary*  By 
Jeremiah  Milks,  Dean  of  Exeter,    [Continued,  from  VoL  LIII* 

>  W-) 

r 

TT1HE  firft  queftion  which  occurred  to  Chatterton's  friends 
JL:'  in  the  metropolis,  when  he  boafted  of  his  great  trca* 
fur^s,  and  indulged  his  glowing  fancy  with  the  fairy  dreams  of 
future  greatnefs,  was  concerning  the  place  where  thefe  va* 
luable  acquifitions  were  depofited ;  for  his  baggage  was  in- 
confiderable,  and  his  whole  appearance  not  very  fuitable  to 
fuch  oftentatious  difplay.  He  might  have  anfwered  with  Si- 
monides,  on  a  Similar  occafion,  '  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto 
•but  he  evaded  the  charge  as  he  evaded  every  queftion  which 
related  to  Rowley*  It  deferves  however  more  attention.  Few 
original  MSS.  have  been  feen,  even  from  the  hands  of  Chat- 
terton  \  (bme  are  detained,  with  a  fcrupulous  tenacity,  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  probably  to  aflift  his  Hiftory  of  Briftol  ;  and 
others,  we  are  informed,  are  yet  preferved  by  thofe  who  ftill 
cherifh  the  fond  deluiion  of  their  authenticity;  but  thefe  are, 
comparatively,  few.  Chatterton  left  no  MSS.  with  his  mother 
at  Briftol ;  none  were  found  in  his  room  in  Hoi  born  :  fo  that, 
if  he  ever  poflefled  originals,  and  the  Dean  affcrts  that  many 
'*  are  ftill  unpublifhed,'  we  muft  fuppofe  he  had  deftroyed 
them  ;  that  is,  we  muft  fappofe  a  perfon,  who  finds  his  cre- 
dit attacked,  has  himfelf  deftroyed  every  authentic  inftrument 
Which  could  fupport  or  reftore  it.  The  abfurdity  is  too  evt- 
1    Vol.LIV.  July,  1782.  *  dent 
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dent  to  require  the  leaft  comment.  There  are  a  few 
chofen  fpirits  only,  who  have  been  indulged  with  a  fight  of 
thefe  ineftimable  relics  ;  they  have  been  cautioufly  with-hekl 
from  the  profane,  for  reafons  which  might  be  eafily  aflignecL 
The  fac  fimile,  engraved  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  as  the 
only  monument  which  has  been  publicly  expofed.  To  this 
then  muft  our  obfervations  be  confined  ;  and  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude  it  to  be  a  very  advantageous  fpecimen,  as  it  is 
alone  fele&ed  for  public  infpection.  This  is  the  writing  that 
was  read  with  facility  and  eafe,  by  Chatterton  to  his  mother  ; 
it  is  thefe  ill-formed  letters  that  he  delighted  in  explaining. 
This  is  in  it/elf  improbable  ;  for  it  is  a  taflc  which  even  Swin- 
ton  would  have  declined,  and  to  which  the  learned  Prefident 
himfelf  was  probably  unequal.  In  fliort,  unlefs  the  writer 
and  the  glofiarift  were  the  fame,  the  whole  life  of  Chatterton 
was  too  contracted  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  talk. 

We  might  allege  that  the  interpretation  fometimes  differs 
from  the  original,  and  unfortunately  the  former  is  more  obfo- 
lete  than  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  fame  let- 
ters are  fometimes  differently  formed,  a  drcumftance  very  un- 
ufual  to  fhe  ancient  copyifts.     An'  antiquarian,  however, 
eafily  eludes  fuch  difficulties;  but  out  of  his  own  mouth  <will 
Hue  condemn  him*   In  page  191,  thefe  figures  are  taken  from  fir 
TybbotGorges* monument  |      ^  /\  i.e.  fays  the  Dean,  1468. 
If  then  the  third  figure  is  a  6,  can  the  figure  on  the  fac 
fimile  mean  the  fame,  which  entirely  refembles  the  modern 
.  numeral  ?  If  he  aflerts  that  thefe  figures  are  Gothic,  it  may 
be  anfwered  that  the  letters  are  the  old  Englifli  ones,  and 
therefore  the  figures  mould  be  the  fame.    But  to  ceafe  all 
cavils,  we  defy  the  Dean  to  produce  an  undifputed  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  where  the  figures  refemble  thofe  in  the  plate. 
We  have  feen  more  than  one,  in  which  they  materially  differ* 
Thofe  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  old  manu- 
scripts, find  a  great  difference  in  the  writing  of  thofe  which 
are  certainly  of  that  age  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  in  an- 
fwer  to  this  objection,  that  the  writing  of  different  people 
in  every  age  muft  vary.    But  this  is  not  true  ;  when  writing 
is  a  profeffion,  every  one  follows  the  fame  model,  and,  by 
this  means,  the  hands  remarkably  refemble  each  other.  Law- 
yers furnifli  a  linking  inftance  of  this  fimilarity,  in  their  en- 
-groffing  hands.    But  there  is  ftill  another  obje&ion,  inde- 
pendent of  this  :  at  the  time,  when  copying  was  the  labour 
of  monks,  it  was  executed  with  furprifing  exadlnefs  ;  and 
though  to  copy  a  large  volume  was  the  toil  of  years,  their 
avocations  feldom  interrupted  their  work,  and  they  wilhed  not 
to  (horten  their  labour.    It  will  confequently  be  found,  that 
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their  letters  confift  chiefly  of  ftrait  lines,  and  they  feldom  rua 
into  each  other,  but  are  diftinct  and  feparate.  The  uniting 
the  letters  is  the  effect  of  a  rapid  execution,  and  a  fteady  hand  ; 
it  is  fubfequent  to  printing,  which  aimed  only  at  imitating 
writing,  and  differs  only  from  printing,  by  continuing  the  ftroke 
of  the  former  letter  in  the  formation  of  the  fubfequent  one. 

The  next  part  of  the  internal  evidence  relates  to  the  ftyle 
or  idiom  ;  and,  in  this  refpect,  it  has  been  already  obferved 
that  the  poems  are  materially  defective.  The  ftyle  of  that 
and  the  fubfequent  century  was  forced  and  unnatural.  It 
was  forced,  becaufe  it  did  not  follow  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  was,  in  fact,  Latin  in  Englilh  words.  It  was 
unnatural,  becaufe  it  required  an  effort  to  put  it  on.  When 
the  paflions  fpeak  the  language  of  the  heart,  it  is  intelligible 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country.  We  have  no  letters  more 
elegant  and  pathetic,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  fimple  and. 
unadorned,  than  thofe  of  the  unfortunate  EfTex.  His  feelings 
were  urgent ;  he  was  not  curious  about  phrafes : 

c  The  heart  ftill  dictates,  and  the  hand  obeys.' 

It  may  be  alleged  that  this  too  was  the  cafe  of  Rowley  ; 
that  he  felt  what  he  wrote,  and  poured  out  his  verfes,  like  the 
Italian  improvifatori,  without  ftudy  and  without  reflection • 
Thefe  poets  are  qualified  for  this  extemporaneous  efFufion  by  the 
ftudyof  the  moil  exact  models,  which  Rowley  Could  not  pofTefs. 
In  any  other  view  the  plea  could  only  be  allowed,  if  he  had  la- 
mented recent  calamities, the  deftructive  ravages  of  the  fword  and 
famine,  or  the  untimely  and  unexpected  death  of  his  friends  ; 
for  his  character  prevented  the  tender  feelings  incident  to  the 
more  intimate  relations :  but  bis  poems  relate  to  diftant  events, 
in  which  he  was  little  interefted,  and  he  is  even  forced  into 
the  unfeeling  guife  of  a  tranflator. 

This  pafiion  for  rounded  periods  infected  all  the  ancient 
poetry.  Our  elder  poets  endeavoured  to  end  each  line  with  a 
founding  word  ;  and,  when  unable  to  effect  it,  always  loaded 
the  laH  fyllable  with  the  accent,  without  any  regard  to  its  pro- 
priety in  that  place.  This  is  very  generally  allowed  ;  yet  this 
peculiarity  is  not  found"  in  the  difputed  poems,  for  the  ac- 
cent falls  as  it  ought  to  do.  Rowley  afierts,  in  one  of  his 
profe  compofuions,  that  he  had  little  relifh  for  his  own  pieces 
flfter  thofe  of  Chaucer  ;  and  we  believe  this  aflertion  to  be 
the  genuine  words  of  Rowley,  becaufe  it  would  have  been 
very  inconfiftent  with  Chatterton's  prudence  to  have  forged 
them.  They  are  indeed  decifive  of  Rowley's  tafte,  and  prove, 
if  thefe  are  the  poems  of  Rowley,  a  folecifm  in  nature,  that 
his  execution  was  fuperior  either  to  it  or  his  judgment. 

B  2  His 
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His  ridicule  of  the  foolim  monk,  p.  167,  who  excelled 
in  the  duties  of  his  profefAon,  yet  employed  himfelf  in  gof- 
fiping,  and  reading  his  iniipid  verfes  to  *  maydens,  hufwifes, 
and  unlored  dames,'  is  humorous  and  pointed ;  but  the  em- 
ployment is  unfuitable  to  the  monk  of  thofe  ages,  and  not 
•  Jikely  to  be  expofed  by  a  brother,  who,  even  for  the  credit 
ef  his  profeffion,  would  have  concealed  the  foibles  of  the 
profeffor* 

*  Hee  fings  of  feyncles  who  dyed  for  their  Godde, 
Everych  winter  nyghte  afreflie  he  /heddes  theyr  blodde.' 

r 

Such  language  would  in  that  age  have  been  thought  blaf- 
phemous  ;  and  the  concluding  idea  is  modem ;  probably 
from  the  epigram  on  Trapp  : 

*  Read  the  Commandments,  Trapp  ;  tranflate  no  further  : 
For  there  'tis  written,  Tbou  pah  do  mo  murtberJ 

We  muft  now  look  into  the  Poems  themfelves  ;  and  we 
ihall  find  them  very  different  from  what  may  be  expected  from 
a  prieft.  The  Tragedy  of  Ella  is  entirely  modern  in  its  con- 
duction, in  its  events,  and  in  its  conclufion.  In  the  epiftle 
he  thinks  «  hallie  tales'  unmeet  for  public  reprefentation.  It 
would  require  however  little  fbrefight  to  fee,  that  when  plays 
became  only  reprefentations  of  profane  hiftory,  the  priefts- 
would  lofe  both  the  profit  and  the  honour  of  fuch  exhi- 
bitions ;  befides,  the  fentiment  occurs  fo  pointedly  in  a  bodk, 
,  which  Chatterton  muft  have  feen,  viz.  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
that  it  muft  be  at  once  decifive. 

'  Playes  made  from  hallie  tale  I  hold  unmeete : 
Let  fomme  great  ftory  of  a  manne  be  fonge  ; 
Whanne  as  a  manne  we  Godde  and  Jefus  treate, 
In  mie  pore  mynde  we  doe  the  Godhedde  wronge.' 

This  is  the*  fentiment  of  Voffius  tranflated  in- the  above 
mentioned  book. 

'  I  am  of  opinion,  fays  he,  that  it  is  better  to  chufe  an- 
other argument  than  facred :  for  it  agrees  not  with  the  ma- 
jefty  of  facred  things  to  be  made  a  play  and  a  fable.  It  is 
alfo  a  work  of  very  dangerous  confequence  to  mingle  human 
inventions  with  things  facred  :  becaufe  the  poet  adds  un- 
certainties of  his  own,  fomethnes  falfities ;  which  is  not  only 
to  play  with  holy  things,  but  alfo  to  graft  in  men's  minds 
opinions  now  and  then  falfe.  Thefe  things  have  place  efpe- 
.  cially*  when  we  bring  in  God  or  Chrift  fpeaking  or  treating 
of  the  myfteries  of  religion/ 
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Ella  is  formed  from  the  School  of  Dryden,  brare,  intrepid, 
and  invincible  by  every  power  but  love.  His  miftrefs  has 
every  beauty  both  of  perfon  and  mind ;  and,  to  make  them 
miferable,  a  falfe  friend  is  only  requifite.  This  is  a  very 
modern  ftory,  and  it  is  conducted  as  we  might  expect*  The 
Chorus,  a.  copy  ferom  Mr.  Mafon's  Elfrida,  fitig  in  ftrains 
highly  elegant  and  pathetic  $  but  mould  we  expect  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  a  '  gude  priefte/  when  all  earthly  merit 
was  thought  to  center  in  mortification  and  felf-denial,  and 
particularly  in  abftinence  from  fenfuaj  pleasures  ?  And  is  this 
the  language  of  the  confeflfor  of  a  man,  who  fled  to  the  altar 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  marry  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a 
relation  of  the  king? 

c  I  laie  mee  onn  the  grafle ;  yette,  to  mie  wylle, 
Albeytte  alle  ys  fayre*  there  lackethe  fomethynge  fltyjle. 

'  SECONDE  MYNSTRELLE. 

'  So  Adam  thoughfenne,  whann,  ynn  Paradyfe, 
All  heavenn  and  erthe  dyd  hommage  to  hys  mynde ; 
Ynn  womman  alleyne  mannes  pleafaunce  lyes  ; 
As  inftrumentes  of  joie  were  made  the  kynde. 
Go,  take  a  wyfe  untoe  thie  armes,  and  fee 
Wynter,  and  brownie  hylles,  wyll  have  a  charme  for  thee.' 

There  are  many  fubfequent  lines  of  the  fame  kind  which 
it  were  needlefs  to  quote.  The  parting  fpeeches  between 
Ella  and  Birrha  are  Co  many  copies  from  modern  tragedies,  in 
order  to  difplay  the  abilities  of  fome  king  of  '  ltarQ  and 
paufes  ;'  but  the  fuicide,  in  the  conclufion,  is  Hill  more  ex- 
ceptionable. Mr.  Addifon,  though  no  prieft,  and  from  whom 
piety  and  morality  could  not  be  expected,  for  the  Dean  would 
have  thefe  qualities  to  be  the  exdvfi<ve  right  of  the  church, 
was  cenfured  for  making  Cato  fay  only, 

I  fear  I  have  been  too  hafty.' 

But  Ella  ftabs  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  bravery,  and  dies  *  content  j* 
nor  does  the  manner  of  his  death  excite  furprize  or  difap- 
probation  in  his  followers.  Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of 
Rowley's  morality  ;  it  is  the  light  blue  cloud  of  the  morning, 
which  the  firft  fun-beam  diflipates  or  deftroys. 

We  wifli  that  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  follow  every 
paflage  of  Ella,  for  we  could  eafily  find  1b  prototype  in  mo- 
dern tragedies  :  but  this  is  at  prefent  impracticable  ;  we  have 
ftill  many  points  which  require  our  attention,  and  which  will 
draw  us  into  extenfive  details. — We  have  not  neglected  the 
Dean,  and  .we  would  wiih  %o  attend  him,  in  every  ftep,  through 
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the  extenfive  commentary,  and  the  very  laboured,  though 
ufelefs,  notes ;  but  the  fame  reafon  forbids  us, — our  volume 
would  equal  his  own,  if  we  noticed  every  inaccuracy,  or 
pointed  out  every  contradiction. 

'  So  fpins  the  filk  worm  fmall  his  (lender  (tore, 
And  labours  'till  he  clouds  himfelf  all  o'er.' 

We  (hall,  however,  take  the  more  leading  features  of  his  work, 
and  from  thence  judge  of  his  accuracy,  his  impartiality, 
and  his  confillency.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  imi- 
tations of  Chevy  Chafe,  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Battle  of 
Haftings  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  all  in  the 
modern  ballad,  and  frequently  of  thofe  parts  of  it,  which 
have  little  (imilarity  to  the  ancient  poem  or  its  original,  the 
Ballad  of  Otterbourne.  The  *  grey  goofe  wing*  was  called, 
in  the  old  ballad,  the  *  fwan  feather  ;'  and,  in  the  parallel 
paflages,  the  Dean  has  more  than  once  omitted  to  take  thofe, 
where  the  fimilarity  is  pointed  and  ilriking,  but  has  preferred 
others,  where  it  is  trifling  and  remote.  The  other  imitations 
of  this  poem,  the  Dean  afTerts  are  thofe  of  Homer,  not  of 
Jiis  tranflator. 

*  The  iimile  of  the  falling  oak  is  enlivened  beyond  that  of 
Homer  ;  who  converts  his  tree  into  mere  (hip- timber,  whereas 
our  poet's  image  gives  it  a  fecond  life. 

*Hi  <m'hTv;  @Xofyrtt  tw  t  #ftri  t/xtom;  atfyt; 

E|sVa/49>  arfXiW?*  nr4xtm9  w'ov  II,  II.  V.  482, 

Then  as  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
Or  pine  (fit  maft  for  fome  great  admiral,) 
Nods  to  the  axe,  and  with  a  groaning  found 
It  (inks,  and  (preads  its  honours  on  the  ground. 

Pope,  B.  xvi.  v.  591, 

'  It  has  been  aflerted,  that  Chatterton  borrowed  his  Homer- 
ical  fimilies  from  Pope's  tranflation  ;  but  the  prefent  inftance, 
amongft  many  others,  will  confute  that  idea.  The  oak  liv- 
ing again  on  the  fea  dignifies  Homer's  image,  which  Pope's 
tranflation  had  weakened  and  degraded.' 

Were  it  our  only  care  to  examine  the  rival  effufions  of  con- 
tending genius,  our  labours  would  be  animated  by  the  conteft ; 
and  if  we  conquered,  we  mould  feel  with  glory  our  blulhing  hq- 
nours,  and  recline  under  the  lhadeof  our  laurels.  Unfortunately 
for  this  note,  the  image  occurs  often  in  Pope's  tranflation  ;  and 
the  glowing  fancy  of  the  poet  dictated  his  lines  from  the  images 
in  his  memory.  He  had  not  books  to  which  he  could  always 
have  recourfe ;  invention  and  recollection  were  often  feem- 
ingly  fimilar  exertions.    In  the  fecond  part  the  fame  images 

occur. 
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t>ccnr,  and  the  Dean  then  coldly  refers  to  the  former  note ; 
though  candor  fhould  have  fuggefted  that  there,  the  fimilarify 
is  more  confiderable,  and  that  the  image  of  '  fpreading  on  the 
ground,'  is  not  the  fuggeftion  of  the  Grecian  poet,  but  of  his 
tranflator.  There  is  a  itriking  inftance  of  the  fame — for- 
cetfulness  fhall  we  call  it  ?  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Battle 
of  Haftings,  line  128, 

«  Andlyfted  bytts  enfeem'd  an  iron  wood.' 

This  line  pafles  without  any  annotation  ;  but,  on  lines  203, 
&c.  where  thefe  pointed  and  difcriminated  words  are  not  ob- 
ferved,  we,  then,  have  the  quotation  from  Pope,  in  which 
they  occur. 

*  Above  a  wood,  yform'd  of  bill  and  lau-nce, 
That  noddyd  in  the  ayre  moft  ftraunge  to  fyght,. 
Harde  as  the  iron  were  the  menne  of  mighte, 
Ne  neede  of  flughornes  to  enrpwfe  theyr  minde  $ 
Eche  fhootynge  fpere  yreaden  for  the  iyghte, 
More  feerce  than  fallynge  rocks,  more  fwefte  than  wynd  j  . 
With  folemne  Hep,,  by  ecchoe  made  more  dyre, 
One  fingle  boddie  all  theie  marchd,  ^heyr  eyen  on  tyre.' 

4  The  dcfcription  of  their  armour  is  Homer's. 

Above  a  wood  appcar'd  of  bill  and  launce.. 

.Aniof  i;  woXi^of  iBv*.uau  xitvvro  p<xAaylf£, 

II.  A.  V.  281. 

Such  and  fo  thick  the  embattled  fquadrons  flood, 
With  fpears  ered,  a  moving  iron  wood. 

Pope,  B.  iv.  v.  322. 

'  This  is  jcorjefpondent  with  Malmefbury's  account :— r 
"  Pedites  omnes  cum  bipennibus,  conferta  ante  fe  fcutorum 
ieftudine,  impenetrabilem  cuneum  faciunt." 

'  The  defcription  clofes  with  a  noble  groupe  of  allufions,  ex~ 
preffing  the  force,  expedition,  order,  and  eagerncfs  of  the  army 
for  engagement.' 

Candor  herielf  can  only  fuggeft,  that  the  Dean  looked  into 
the  original,  while  the  tranflations  were  added  by  the  bjok- 
ieller,  or  the  devils  of  the  prefs. 

When  a  line  is  fo  appoiite  as  to  ftrike  conviction,  the  ad- 
-drefs  of  the  reverend  annotator  to  elude  the  confequence  is 
remarkable. 

'  His  noble  foul  came  rufhing  from  the  wound,' 

is  almoft  exactly  like  Dryden's, 

*  And  his  difdainful  foul  came  rufhing  thro'  the  wound.* 

B  4  He 
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He  only  however  obferves,  •  Pope  and  Dryden  have  thit  - 
line  almoft  verbatim,  but  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  convey  the 
idea  in  other  words.'  But  this  is  highly  improbable,  and  if 
a  hundred  thoafand  poets  had  adopted  the  fame  idea,  two 
would  not  have  united  in  fuch  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  would 
have  been  an  eafier  tafk  to  prove,  that  Pope  and  Dryden 
had  ravaged  Cannynge's  cheft,  and  literally  ftole  all  their 
beauties  from  this  meteor  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age. 
The  Dean  has  a  facility  in  proving  what  he  pleafes ;  and 
it  is  only  to  drop  the  main  queftion  in  the  argument,  and  any 
conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  any  premifes.  This  may  ap- 
pear unneceflary  and  unwarrantable  feverity.  We  mil  ft,  in 
our  own  defence,  produce  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  an  attention  and  addrefs  truly  antiquarian.  It  has  been 
aJTerted,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  *  knitting  (lockings* 
was  an  art  invented,  or  at  leaft  pra&ifed,  in  an  age  pofterior 
to  the  reputed  Rowley's.  The  Dean  however  defends  the  op- 
pofite  queftion  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  The  third  line  has  been  charged  with  anachronifm,  for 
giving  an  earlier  date  to  the  art  of  knitting  ftockings,  than  is 
allowed  by  Stowe ;  who  fpeaking,  in  his  Chronicle,  of  the 
drefs  which  prevailed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  p.  869, 
fays,  *'  that  in  1564,  William  Rider,  an  apprentice  with  Tho- 
mas Burdett,  at  the  Bridge  foot,  chanced  to  fee  a  pair  of  knit 
nvorfted ftockings  in  the  lodging  of  an  Italian  merchant  who 
came  from  Mantua  ;  borrowed  them,  and  caufed  others  to  be 
made  by  them.;  and  thefe  were  tho firft  <worfted flocking*  made 
in  England."  But  felk  knit  ftockings,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  p.  867,  were  of  an  earlier  date  ;  for  he  fays,  "  That 
in  the  fecond  year  of  that  queen  (1560)  her  filk- woman,  Mrs. 
Montague,  prefented  her  majefty  with  a  pair  of  black  filh 
ftockings  for  a  new-year's  gift  ;  which  pleafed  her  fo  well,  that 
fhe  fent  for  Mrs.  Montague,  and  alked  her  where  fhe  had 
them,  and  if  me  could  procure  her  any  more :  fhe  replied, 
that  ihe  had  made  them  on  parf)ofe  for  the  queen,  and  that 
|he  would  fet  more  in  hand ;  and  from  that  time  the  queen 
Moreno  more  cloth  ftockings.  He  adds,  that  king  Henry 
woVe  only  cloth  hofe,  cut  of  ell-broad  taffeta,  or  that  by  great 
chance  there  came  a  pair  of  long  Spanijh  ftlk  ftockings  fent  him 
for  a  great  prefent  5  and  that  Edward  the  Vlth  had  a  pre- 
fent  of  that  kind  made  to  him."  But  an  earlier  aera  is  af* 
(igned  to  this  art  by  Chambers's  Dictionary ;  which  fays,  "  that 
though  it  is  difficult  to  aflign  the  origin  of  this  art,  yet  it  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  Scots,  on  this  ground,  that  the 
faft  works  of  this  kind  came  from  thence  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  company  of  flocking  knitters,  eftafclifticd  at  Paris  in 
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1527,  took  for  their  patron  St.  Fiacre,  who  is  fald  to  be  the 
fon  of  a  king  of  Scotland."— If  this  Scotch  art  was  fo  far  ad' 
vanced  in  a  foreign  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  uxteenth 
centtfry,  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  known  in  England 
^  half  a  century  earlier  ?  At  leaft  the  art  of  knitting,  and  weav- 
ing bone-lace,  was  more  ancient  than  queen  Elizabeth's  time  ; 
for  Shakfpeare  fpeaks  of  old  and  antick  fongs,  which 

**  The  fpinfters  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  hone, 

Did  •  ufe  to  chaunt."  Twelfth  Night,  Aa  ii.  fc.  4. 

*  But  the  art  of  knitting  bo/en  may  be  traced  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fix  tee  nth  century  at  leail,  by  the  authentic  tef- 
timony  of  John  Palfgrave,  inftru£tor  in  the  French  tongue  to 
the  princefs  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Vllth ;  who,  in  his 
"  Eclairceflement  de  la  languc  Francoife,  printed  in  1530," 
thus  explains  the  feveral  meanings  of  the  word  knit  : 

"  1  ft.  limit  a  knott — Je  none.— -2d.  I  knytt  as  a  matt* 
maker  knytheth— Je  tys — J'ay  tyJTe— tyfhre.    He  can  knitt 

netts  well — U  fcayt  bien  tyftre  des  raytz.  3d.  I  knitt  bon- 

netts  or  ho/en— ]t  lafle.  She  that  fytteth  knyttinge  from  mor- 
row to  eve  can  fcantly  win  her  bread— Celle  qui  ne  fait  que 
laffer  depuis  matin,  juiqu  au  foyre,  a  grant  peyne  peut  elle 
gagner  fon  payn. — 4th.  I  knytt  or  bind  together — Je  annexe." 

*  As,  therefore,  the  expreffion  of  knitting  ho/en  is  ufed  by 
Palfgrave,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  obtained  in  Row,, 
ley's  time,  efpeciaily  as  the  fenfe  is  not  neccflarily  confined  to 
thepreftnt  mode  of  knitting  fiockings  \  for  it  might  only  imply 
lacing,  agreeably  to  the  French  explanation  of  Palfgrave  ;  but 
it  was  certainly  much  more  than  fafiening  or  binding  together, 
which  he  mentions  as  a  different  fenfe  of  the  word.— Hofen,  or 
ftockings,  of  whatever  materials  made,  (before  knitting  was 
invented)  were  neceffarily  to  be  cut,  fljaped,  and  fattened  to 
the  leg.  Eleanor  might  in  this  manner  have  been  knitting  her 
white  bo/en t  and  preparing  them  for  wear. — Gafcoigne,  in  his 
fatire  called  the  Steel  of  Glafs,  p.  296,  defcribes  one  part  of 
the  finery  of  drefs  in  his  time,  viz.  anno  1579,  as  confifting 

*  In  filk  knitt  hofe  and  Spanifh  leather  Ihoes,* 

We  beg  pardon  for  the  length  of  the  quotation,  and  (hall 
not  detain  or  infult^the  reader  with  a  long  commentary.  Knit 
worfted  ftockings  are  the  invention  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  to  prove  that  filk  knit  ones  were  of  earlier  date,  we 
have  a  quotation  in  which  the  very  word  in  di/pute  does  not 
occur;  and  we  have,  then,  a  quotation  from  Chambers, 

which 

»    ■  1  r 

*  "Do  ufe  to  chaunt  it*'  are  the  words  of  Shakfpeare.  TheDcanhas 
Changed  the  tenft;  audit  changes  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument* 
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which  mentions  '  knitting'  indeed ;  but  the  only  evidence,, 
and  that  too  an  uncertain  report,  is,  of  its  eftablifhxnent  in 
France,  a  country  whofe  communication  with  Scotland  was 
frequent  and  intimate,  while,  with  England,  it  was  flight  and 
tranfitory.  After  all,  it  was  a  century  too  late  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  if  it  had  been  generally  known  in  Scotland  or 
France,  it  could  fcarcely  be  expected  to  have  arrived  at 
an  obfcure  provincial  town,  and  to  have  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  a  folitary  monk.  The  remainder  of  the  note 
is  too  contemptible  to  deferve  a  moment's  thought.  —  On 
the  whole,  every  part  of  the  Battle  of  Haftings  bears  fo 
ftrong  a  refemblance  to  the  Iliad,  that  we  cannot .  doubt 
their  origin,  efpecially  as  we  find  more  often,  the  additions 
and  peculiarities  of  the  tranflator  than  of  the  poet.  The 
jeverend  annotator  labours  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  but  he  has, 
n  no  one  inftance,  mown  the  copy  to  be  from  Homer,  from  any 
difcriminating  circumftance  not  attended  to  by  the  tranflator,  in 
that,  or  fimilar  paflages.  The  language  is  indeed  generally 
lefs  diffufive,  and  fometimes  on  that  account  more  energetic, 
and  more  nearly  like  Homer  than  Pope  ;  but  this  very  general 
refemblance,  in  a  poet  whofe  rapidity  was  unequalled,  and 
who  Iketched,  at  one  effort,  from  a  glowing  vigorous  imagi- 
nation, can  be  no  foundation  for  an  argument.  In  fa&,  Chat- 
terton  and  Homer  wrote  for  bread,  Pope  for  fame.  The  for- 
mer were  content  if  they  produced  their  poems  fplendid,  vi- 
gorous, and  animated  ;  if  they  caught  the  fancy,  and  carried 
the  imagination  of  their  hearers  into  other  times,  and  difplay- 
ed  the  tranfactions  of  other  periods.  The  latter  laboured  with 
a  fcrupulous  accuracy,  in  a  polifhed  age,  and  trufted  lefs  to 
his  fubjett,  which  wanted  the  peculiar  grace  of  novelty,  than 
to  the  artificial  arrangement  of  his  images,  and  the  glowing 
luxuriance  of  his  language.  It  is  this  which  conftitutes  the 
peculiar  difference  ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  have  not  dated  the 
improbability  of  Rowley's  having  ever  fcen  Homer,  or  his  hav- 
ing attended  to  him,  in  an  age,  when  Lucan  and  Statius  were 
•univerfally  admired,  and,  when  the  feverer  ftudies  were  re- 
laxed by  the  contemplation  of  the  tinfel  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
the  imagination  amufed  by  the  conceits  of  thofe  who,  like 
Bayes,  endeavoured  only  to  '  elevate  and  furprife.' 

There  is,  however,  another  poet,  who  has  not  yet  beea 
Sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  conteft.  We  trace  in  various 
parts  the  fpirit  of  Oflian,  riding  on  his  dark  blue  cloud. 
4  Blood  fmokes  on  the  ftecJ— *- Arrows  defcend  in  clouds — Eyes 
fhoot  fire,  like  the  blazing  ftar  at  night — Swift  as  the  falling 
flars — like  thunder  rolling  at  the  noon  of  day.'  Thefe  are 
fuvch  exprelfioni  as  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a  ftudent  of 
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this  bard  of  other  times,  from  a  lively  imagination,  captivated 
with  the  glare  of  novehy,  and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of 
poetry,  which  breathes  in  many  parts  of  ihefe  beautiful  relics. 
A  more  careful  fearch  would  point  out  other  pafTages  equally 
difcriminated,  and  greater  limits  would  allow  of  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  illuftration. 

Shakfpeare  alfo,  '  Fancy's  wayward  child,'  fhared  the  at- 
tention of  our  young  poet.  We  feel  his  energetic  powers  in 
many  parts  of  thefe  poems ;  and,  though  the  paflages  do  not 
catch  the  attention,  as  when  furrounded  with  the  glittering 
trifles  of  Sherlock,  though  they  unite  with  eafe  and  propriety, 
and  form  one  entire  whole,  with  Chatterton's  own  productions, 
yet  the  ftudent  of  Shakfpeare  and  of  nature  will  often  trace 
fuch  imitations,  as  could  not  be  the  effeft  of  chance,  or  the 
confequences  of  the  fame  original  impreflion.  In  fliort,  it  is 
riot  eafy  to  fay  in  what  author  Chatterton  cannot  be  diitindtly 
traced.  Will  not  the  reader  fmile,  when  he  is  told  that  Hop- 
kins and  Sternhold,  and  the  reverend  Doddridge,  have  fup- 
plied  this  young  Edwin  with  fome  of  his  images,  or  fuggefled 
the  meafure  of  his  verfe  ?  Shall  we  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the 
original  of  the  following  verfe, 

f  From  race  to  race  thy  family 
(All  fovereigns)  mail  endure.' 

Again, 

*  My  name  fhall  live  for  aye.* 
Once  more, 

'  By  the  Godde  , 
That  fits  enthroned  on  high.' 

Chatterton,  in  his  Letters,  fpeaks  of  one  €  Lewis,  a  puU 
pit  fop,'  whom  he  had  heard.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  attracted 
Chatterton's  attention,  and  excited  his  feverity,  was  the  even- 
ing le&urcr  at  Caftle  Mead  meeting,  in  BrLftol,  where  Dr. 
Doddridge's  hymns  were  fung.  In  one  of  the  Sunday  hymns 
Js  the  following  line, 

'  And  clofed  his  eyes  to  fee  his  God." 

And,  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  we  have  the  following  very 
fimilar  one, 

*  He  closed  bis  eyen  and  op'd  them  with  the  bleft.' 

But  this  is  a  digreflion,  fince  we  muft  again  refume  the  fubj?5r. 
of  imitations ;  it  is  not,  we  hope,  unpardonable,  and  mr.y 
not  be  difagreeable,  for  to  follow  our  author  with  precifion  is, 
in  general,  a  taflc  barren  and  difagreeable. 

We  foon  arrive  at  the  letter  to  the  Dygne  Maftre  Canynge  ; 
and  we  (here  meet  with  an  imitation  of  Hudibras,  fo  palpable 

that 
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that  it  even  routes  tha  reverend  editor  from  the  plealing  dreams 
into  which  his  fecurityhad  lulled  him. 

*  A  man  afcaunce  upon  a  piece  may  look. 
And  fhake  his  hedde,  to  ftir  his  rede  about.9 

On  which  the  Dean  remarks,  '  This  is  not  unlike  the  dcf- 
eription  of  Sidrophel  in  Hudibras  ; 

*  Who  having  three  times  fhook  his  head, 
To  ftir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  faid.' 

Ben  Johnfon  has  alfo  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  the  comedy  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour : — *  Edward  Knowell. — 'Slight, 
he  makes  his  head  like  a  bottle,  to  feel  an*  there  be  any  brain 
'in  it.*  Aft  iv.  Scene  2. — But  it  does  not  follow  that  thefe  ar* 
plagiarifms  either  from  Johnfon  or  Butler;  for  the  idea  con- 
nected with  the  action,  like  others  annexed  to  various  gefturei 
of  the  body,  is  founded  in  nature,  and  eftablifljed  by  ancient 
and  general  cuftom,  and  therefore  at  all  times  open  to  every 
man's  obfervation.' — He  has  forgot  to  obferve,  that  the  word 
*  piece,'  applied  in  this  way,  was  palpably  modern.    It  is 
ridiculed  in  Shakfpeare,  as  affected  and  pedantical ;  but  this 
/obfervation  would  fcarcely  have  fuited  an  editor,  who  looks 
<*  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  left  love  or  pity  mould  feduce 
him  out  of  his  way/    He  has  quoted  the  lines  in  Hudibras, 
jand  we  mall  examine  his  reafoning.    The  action,  of  making  the 
head  is  the  u/ual  expreffion  of  doubt,  diftruft,  denial,  and 
fometimes  of  anger ;  it  is  never  the  charactcriftic  of  mature 
thought,  or  deep  deliberation.    Xn  fact  it  is  the  quaint,  the 
unexpected  combination  of  the  fubfequent  image,  which  has 
gained  it  popularity ;  for  we  are  pleafed  with  the  conceit,  and 
4o  not  wait  to  examine  the  juftice  of  the  conception.    If  the 
f>ean  looks  into  the  beft  critical  authors,  he  will  find  tbis  to  be 
the  very  definition  of  wit;  an  unexpected  combination  of 
images,  in  themfelves  diftant  and  diftiact,  but  which  are 
brought  together  by  a  coincidence  entirely  artificial..    We  do 
not  mean  to  quote  the  words  but  the  meaning  of  critics,  and 
the  ampleft  commentary  would  be  die  confideration  of  tnc 
•different  paffages  in  the  very  pleating  and  witty  poem  of  Hudi- 
bras.   We  muft  not  be  minute  in  our  criticifms,  left  the  length 
of  the  article  mould  render  it  difgufting  ;  and  yet  it  is  almoft 
impoifible  to  avoid  remarking  the  antiquarian  importance  of 
the  annotator  in  difplaying  the  architecture  of  a  caftle,  and 
proving  it  to  be  the  drawing  of  Rowley,  though  he  confefles  it 
is  the  work  of  no  given  age,  but  a  fanciful  congeries  of  orna- 
ments, without  defign,  and  without  meaning.    The  origin  of 
^Chattcrton's  heraldic  difquifitions  are  well  known,  and  the 
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arms  in  qaeflion  might  be  furnifhed  from  a  book  in  the  pofleffion 
of  every  coach-painter  in  England,  (Guillim's  Heraldry.) — It 
excites  a  different  ienfation  to  obferve  the  conduit  of  the  an* 
tiquarian  on  another  occafion,  and  pity  takes  place  of  every 
other  paffion.  Dryden  has  made  Cleomenes  talk  of  the  Co- 
pern  ican  fyftem  many  years  before  its  invention,  and  an  em- 
peror of  Barbary  appears  in  another  play  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  poets ;  yet  thefe  are  triHing  ana- 
chronifms  to  the  pretended  Rowley's,  who  talks  of  Turkes  be- 
fore the  name  had  an  exigence* 

*  And  beareth  meynte  of  Turkes  onto  the  greeae.' 

This  circumftance  muft  at  once'decide  the  controversy ;  for 
tinlefs  Rowley  had  been  infpired  by  feme  other  power  than 
that  of  poetry,  he  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  name  which  «*- 
fejftdly  did  not  exift  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  Dean, 
however,  only  obferves  that  «  he  speaks  by  anticipation 
op  the  Turks,  who  having  conquered  the  Saracens,  again ii 
whom  the  crufcde  was  directed,  became  a  fovercign  power  in 
1274,  and  fixed  their  feat  of  empire  at  Constantinople  in  1453. 
Though  they  were  originally  Heathens,  they  embraced  Ma- 
hometifin,  the  religion  of  the  people  whom  they  had  con- 
quered. The  terrible  ideas  which  the  Chriilians  had  enter- 
tained of  the  Saracens  during  the  crufade,  made  the  writers 
of  thofe  times  to  rank  them  under  the  general  title  of  Hea- 
thens, who  are  by  them  ftyled  Saracens.  Thus  Gower  and 
Pierce  Plowman  call  Trajan  a  Saracen  ;  and  a  poetical  verfion 
of  the  Gofpels  for  Sundays,  not  lefs  ancient  than  Chaucer's 
time,  gives  the  fame  name  to  the  Heathens  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Teftament.  Robert  of  Gloucefter  fays,  that  St.  Edwyn 
forfook  the  Law  Sarracyn,  i  e.  the  Pagan  religion.  And  in 
a  romance  of  Merlin  (Cotton  Library,  Caligula,  A.  2,  f.  3^.) 
the  Saxons  are  called  Saracens.' 

We  meant  to  have  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  very  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  tranfa&ion  between  Chattertor.  and  Rud- 
hall,  on  the  means  of  blackening  parchments,  but  we  lhall  de- 
fer it  till  our  Review  of  Mr.  Warton's  pamphlet. 

We  cannot  conclude  tl  t  of  our  fubjecl  without  men- 
tioning a  few  different  words,  which  the  Dean  obferves  that 
Chatterton  did  not  underftand.  He;  however,  certainly  un- 
derftood  his  own  meaning  ;  and,  if  that  is  agreeable  to,  and 
confiftent  with  the  context,  no  argument  can  be  derived  from 
the  explanation  not  being  equally  exacl  with  that  of  Junius, 
and  the  Promptuarium  Parvulorum. 

We  allowed  '  drcfte,'  p.  231,  is  not  properly  explained; 
but  the  fpcech  of  Hnrra  oppofes  the  talking  coward  to  the 
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refervcd  hero  ;  and  is  it  not  natural,  in  that  view,  to  f*y 
that,  '  The  cock  fpeaks  least  tho'  ready  to  fight  ?' 

Chatterton  was  not  aware  that  every  word  would  have  been, 
CanvafTed  with  antiquarian  accuracy.  We  were  ourfelves 
ftartled  at  the  note  on  the  '  merk  plant.'  The  nightftiade  is 
not  a  parafitical  plant ;  but  then  it  is  certain  that  this  name  is 
never  applied  to  the  ivy,  and  the  context  clears  up  the  diffi- 
culty, f  Battayle  fmeething  with  new  quenched  gore,'  em- 
braces '  pleafure'  like  a  *  dark  plant for  it  is  the  name  of 
no  particular  vegetable,  but  was  coined  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
preffing  the  contrail  between  the  damfel  and  her  paramour. 
We  are  much  miftaken  if  we  have  not  feen  the  original  of  this 
idea  in  a  ludicrous  fong,  defcriptive  of  the  embraces  of  a  lady 
and  her  black  lover. 

Houton,  and  our  editor's  folemn  trifling,  have  been  already 
commented  on  and  explained  in  the  Monthly  Review.  '  Blede,' 
in  p.  396,  certainly  refers  to  death,  as  will  appear  from  the 
context.  Old  language,  which  was  far  from  copious,  feldom 
poflefTed  many  words  of  a  fimilar  meaning,  and  we  have  al- 
ready, in  this  page,  an  old  word  for  abide :  yet,  in  Rowley, 
we  meet  with  Danes  and  Dacians,  Mancas  and  Marks,  Eftels 
and  Stars,  Meas  and  Meadows.  This  is  a  proof  of  a  language 
copious  and  expreflive,  not  of  one  emerging  from  barbarity, 
and  though  energetic  and  nervous,  yet  often  fcanty  and  defi- 
cient. In  fhort,  it  is  a  proof  of  a  greater  cultivation  and  re- 
finement than  it  could  have  had  in  the  days  of  Rowley. 
There  is  ftill  another  word,  that  is  criticifed,  as  not  interpreted 
with  exa&nefs.  '  Blent,'  p.  410,  is  faid  to  mean  '  mixed/ 
not  '  ceafed;'  but  we  are  well  allured  of  the  fource.  In  Bai- 
ley's Dictionary  it  hath  both  meanings,  but  the  lafi  is  marked 
as  obfolcte,  and  for  the  other  the  authority  of  Spenfer  is  quot- 
ed. This  very  preference  is  Unking  and  important.  Rowley 
would  certainly  have  taken  the  old  meaning,  and  Chatterton, 
in  imitation,  probably  did  the  fame.  It  is  fuitable  to  the  con- 
text, and,  in  every  refpeft,  the  interpretation  of  the  word  in 
that  place  is  proper. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  followed  our  editor  with  too  fcrupul- 
ous  exattnefs,  and  we  mall  now  foon  take  our  leave.  We  would 
do  it  with  candour  and  good  humour,  though  we  cannot  ex- 
prefs  our  delight  at  the  entertainment.  But  there  is  yet  a  fubjeft 
that  requires  our  attention.  Chatterton  has  been  faid  to  imi- 
tate every  poet  from  Pope  and  Dryden  to  Hopkins  and  Stern- 
hold.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  increafe  the  number  of  collec- 
tors of  parallel  pafTagcs,  for  many  have  been  collected  with  great 
ingenuity  and  exa&nefs,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  by  the  ac- 
curate coadjutor  of  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare. 

But 
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fiirt  the  Dean  has  repeatedly  queftioncd  the  probability  of  the 
imitation,  and  contended,  that  each  poet  had  only  copied  na- 
ture. We  allow,  indeed,  that  many  expreffions  are  fo  general, 
that  they  may  have  been  eafily  fuggefted,  by  the  moil  familiar 
ideas.  It  has  been  contended,  that  '  go  before,  Til  follow/ 
was  a  tranflation  of  Terence's  «  I  pne,  fequar :'  and,  in  the 
present  poems,  c  And  tears  began  to  flow,'  are  the  very  words 
of  Dryden.  But,  in  thefe  inftances,  the  expreffions  are  ob- 
vious and  familiar  ;  they  may  indeed  be  imitations,  but  there 
is  little  room  to  fufpeel  it*.  A  difputant  on  either  fide  may, 
however,  befuppofed  partial  in  fuch  a  controverfy;  we  will  ef- 
tablifh  an  umpire,  whofe  judgment  is  unqucilionable,  and 
whofe  impartiality  cannot,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  be  im- 
peached :  we  mean  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Hurd. 
His  difcourfe  on  Poetical  Imitation,  publifhed  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epiftles  of  Horace  to  the  Pifos  and  Auguftus, 
has  been  equally  the  admiration  of  the  elegant  critic  and  learn- 
ed fcholar.  It  points  out,  with  much  precificn,  the  different 
caufes  which  may  occafion  an  apparent  imitation,  as  well  as 
the  difcriminating  marks  which  will  detcft  a  real  one. 

The  firft  mark  is,  4  An  identity  of  expreffion,  efpeciaUy 
when  carried, on  through  an  entire  fentence.'  If  this  be  juft, 
can  we  doubt  whence  the  line  above  quoted  was  derived, 

*  His  noble  foul  camerufhing  from  the  woun,d.' 

i 

Or, — 4  Why  art  thou  all  that  Pointelle  can  bewreene  ?* 
Again, — c  Be  your  names  biafted  from  the  roll  of  dome,' 
in  modern  Englifti  exactly  refembles,  t 

4  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life.' 

Shakfp.  Rich,  n,  . 

Thefe  fimilarities  are  endlefs. 

II.  '  Where  the  fimilarity  of  thought  and  application  of  it 
is  Unking.'  There  is  a  very  peculiar  inltance  of  this  in  a  me- 
taphor apparently  copied  f  rom  Gray,  '  Clouds  of  carnage.' 
Again,  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings, 

*  Where  lyfe  and  dethe  llrove  for  the  maforie.' 
We  find  the  thought  and  the  application  in  Shakfpeare, 

*  That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  die  or  live  ' 

III.  '  Even  in  a  paraphrafe,  if  fome  fragments  of  the  in- 
ventor's language  remain,  the  imitation  may  be  traced.' 

«  As 

-  ■  ~<  •  '  •         i.i.i.   , ,  , 

•  It  mould  be  remembered  however,  that  both  in  Dryden  and 
Rowley  the  words  «  And  tears  began  to  flow*  form  a  complete  verfe. 
Thi#  is  more  than  can  well  be  allowed  to  accidental  coincidence. 
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4  As  ouphant  faieries,  whan  the  moone  Iheenes  bryghte, 

In  little  circles  daunce  upon  the  grcene, 

All  living  creatures  flie  far  from  their  fyghte, 

Ne  by  the  race  of  defiinie  be  feen  ; 

For  what  he  be  that  ouphant  faieries  llryke. 
Their  foules  will  wander  to  Kyng  Offa's  dyke.* 

This  is  decidedly  from  Shakfpeare,  and,  as  certainly,  from 
Warburton's  edition,  as  has  been  already  explained 

*  You  moon  (hine  revellers*  and  ihades  of  night, 
You  oupben  heirs  of  fixed  defiinie  ; 

He  who  /peaks  to  them  (hall  die, 
Til  wink  and  couch,  no  man  their  works  mult  eye. 

IV.  '  A  peculiar  and  no  very  natural  arrangement  of  words.' 

*  An  arrow  with  a  filver  hede  drewe  be* 

Battle  of  Haft.  Part  I. 

Thus  in  Chevy  Chace, 

*  An  arrow  of  a  cloth  yard  long 
Up  to  the  bead  drew  he* 

But  in  the  more  majeftic  Second  Part  of  the  Battle  we  find, 

«  And  /cotters  nights  remains  from  out  the  iky.' 

Moft  certainly  it  is  the  language  and  idea  of  Milton,  who  fays, 

*  Scatters  the  rear  of  darknefs  thin.* 

V.  *  The  uncommon  conltru&ion  of  words  not  identical  on 
a  fimilar  fubjecV    In  the  firll  Eclogue  we  read, 

c  Now  doeth  Englonde  weare  a  bloudie  drefle, 

And  with  her  champyonne's  gore  her  face  depeyn&e.' 

The  conftru&ion  and  fubjett  are  exa&ly  fimilar  to  Shakfpeare^ 
in  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

•  When  I  mall  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  (lain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mafk.' 

VI.  *  A  Jungle  word  when  new  and  uncommon.*  The JZeeve 
unravels.  Shakfpeare  lays,  '  The  ravelled  Jleeve  of  Care.* 
Again, 

c  Mie  honoure  yett  fome  drybblet  joie  may  fynde.* 

His  favourite  and  original  Shakfpeare,  in  a  fimilar  fituation, 
makes  his  hero  fay, 

*  I  fhould  have  found,  in  fome  part  of  my  foul, 

A  drop  of  patience*       ■  ■ 


•  See  Monthly  Review. 

VII.  <  The 
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.  VII.  The  improper  ufe  of  an  uncommon  expreffion  in  very 
ixaa  writers*  Poor  Chatterton !  this  is  not  defcriptive  of 
thee."  Thy  ihort  life  was  indeed  fpent  in  purfuit  of  fame,  but 
the  fire  of  thy  genius  did  not  lead  thee  to  purfue  it  by  anexad 
polifti,  or  repeated  attentions*  The  lima?  labor  &  mora  muft 
be  fought  in  poets  furroiraded  with  eafe  and  affluence  ;  it  may 
be  confpicuous  in  the  work  of  a  reclufe  monk,  but  not  in  one 
of  an  active  vigorous  imagination.  If  exa&nefs  were  the  cha- 
ratteriftic  of  thefe  poems,  it  might  be  a  Unking  argument  of 
their  authenticity ;  but  r,bey  are  fometimes  loofe  in  their  ar- 
rangement, and  inaccurate  in  their  metaphors.  If  however 
the  poet  were  not  himfelf  exacl,  accident,  or  fome  other  caufe, 
led  him  to  the  perufal  of  a  work,  where  the  fault  is  probably 
,too  vehement  a  ftruggle  Yor  accuracy,  and  an  unneceffary  refine- 
ment, we  mean  Warbu,rton's  edition  of  Shakfpeare.  There  is 
an  additional  proof  that  his  old  words  were  taken  from  modern 
copies,  in  the  word  *  unaknelkd ;'  it  is  the  emendation  of  Pope, 
for  the  old  term  '  unaneahd?  and  is,  at  once,  an  inftance  of 
this  mark  of  imitation,  and  a  proof  of  the  fource,  from  which 
tjiefpirit  of  his  poetry  was  derived.    But  we  muft  return— 

IX.  '  When  the  expreffion  is  antique  in  the  writer's  own 
language.'  This  imitation  leads  to  the  coniideration  of  mo- 
dern poetry  only*  We  have,  indeed,  found  fome  expreffions 
fcarcely  fuited  to  the  era  of  the  reputed  Rowley  ;  but  are  hard- 
ly confident  enough  of  our  knowlege  of  antiquity  to  hazard  a 
remark.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  following  line  is  not 
of  that  age, 

*  Rycharde  of  Lyon's  hearte  to  fight  is  gone,'  t 

X.  *  Identity  of  rhyme,  joined  to  a  iimilarity  of  expref- 
fion.' Will  any  one  doubt  the  following  imitation  from  this 
mark? 

So  right  the  fhaft  he  fett, 
The  grey  goo/e  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart  blood  was  *wett.  Chevy  Chafe* 

The  grey  goo/e  pinion  that  thereon  was  fett 
Eftfoons  with  fmoking  crimfon  blood  was  nvett. 

Battle  of  HafKngs. 

XI.  '  Flatnefc  of  expreflion,  for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  in  an 
exa&  writer,'  We  defpaired  of  finding  this  mark  of  imita- 
tion, for  the  fpirit  and  fire  of  our  author's  poetry  gives  few 
in  fiances  of  aflat  expre^on.— But  is  not  the  following  Of  this 
kind  i  And  an  imitation  of  honeft  Sternhold  ? 

Let  mercy  rule  thyne  infante  reigae,  - 

'Twill  fafi  thy  crown  full Jure ; 
From  race  to  race  thy  familie, 

Allfovepcigns,  fbullendur*.     Sir  Cha.  Bawdin. 
Vol.  LUI.  July,  vfl%.  p  XII. 
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XI T.  *  The  fame  paufe  and  turn  of  expreffion/    In  the 
fame  poem  are  thefe  lines, 

*  The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thye  necke, 
It  eke  (hall  end  my  lyfe/ 
And  in  the  popular  opera  of  Gay  we  find  a  fimilar  expreffion 
and  metre, 

For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 

XIII.   '  Efpecially  when  joined  with  fimilar  rhymes/— 
Thus, 

My  love  is  dead — gone  to  his  dethe  bed.  Ella. 
No,  no,  he's  dead — gone  to  his  death  bed.  Hamlet. 

XIV;  4  A  feeming  quaintnefs  and  obfeurity  of  expreffion/ 
The  '  iron  wood/  already  quoted,  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
this  mark  ;  and  we  have  alfo  mentioned  another, 

Arid  fhake  his  hede  to  ftir  his  rede  about. 

XV.  e  An  exact  copy  in  paflages  not  familiar,  or  likely  to 
be  detected/  We  have  already  a  curious  inftance  of  this,  in 
the  paflage  quoted  from  Voffius ;  and  it  has  been  aflefted,  we 
believe  by  Mr.  Croft,  that  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  tragedy  of  Godwyn  are  verfified  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  This 
fentiment,  in  the  firft  fix  lines,  is  certainly  not  entire  in  the 
introduction  to  the  article  of  Godwin,  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
injuftice  to  the  church  is  afterwards  exprefled  ;  and  the  plan 
of  the  whole  refembles  fo  much  the  account  of  the  banifhment 
of  Godwin ne  in  this  collection,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  fource  from  which  his  information  was  derived. 

We  have  thus  purfued  our  poet  through  the  different  fteps 
by  which  imitations  can  be  moll  certainly  traced;  and  have 
taken  the  moil  (hiking  materials  that  fell  in  our  wayy  without 
much  folicitude  to  whofe  diligence  and  affiduity  we  have  been 
irfdebted ;  in  fact,  we  had  fuch  a  large  collection  that  we  really 
found,  our  plenty  had  all  the  effect  of  poverty ;  it  was  difficult 
to  felect,  where  numerous  paflages  were  equally  adapted  for  ad- 
miffion.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  abridging  the 
language  of  Dr.  Hurd,  and  have  quoted  the  ftrorteft  paflages 
that  could  illuftrate  his  rules.  We  muft  now  finifli  this  very 
long  article:  we  have  attended  the  editor  with  patience, 
through  a  great  extent,  and  hope  we  have  fully  proved  our 
firft  aflertions.  '  Sequimur  probabiliora,  8c  refellere  fine  ira- 
cundia  &  refelli  fine  pertinacia  parati  fumus.' 

An 
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td  from  that  of  the  learned  Dean.  Second  Edition,  ^to. 
is,  Nicholls. 

X/HAT  have  we  here?  Herod  out-herodedl   It  is  very 


v  y  true  :  Chatterton  has  no  chance  with  this  archxological 
hero ;  the  words  are  longer*  have  more  confonants,  and  the 
old  words  are  more  numerous  in  this  modern  ruin  than  in  any 
of  the  lucubrations  of  the  celebrated  Rowley.  If  he  did  not 
therefore  confefs  his  age,  we  Ihould,  at  leaft,  think  him  Row- 
ley's elder  brother,  and  not  much  below  the  celebrated  Ro- 
bert of  Glouceilcr,  whofe  elegant  metre  and  flowing  rhymes 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Bryant.  The  poem*  how- 
ever, in  its  progrefs,  degenerates  into  the  language  of  our 
own  times,  and  celebrates  the  heroes  of  the  preient  age  :  but 
this  is  an  inconfiderable  obftacle;  a  true  antiquary  will  eafi- 
ly  difcern>  that  tbefe  are  the  interpolations  of  a  tranfcriber, 
who  guefles  when  he  Ihould  inveftigate>  and  compofed  when 
he  ihould  only  have  read. 

The  preface  is  highly  humorous*  The  author  claims  the 
c  fee  fimple  right*  of  this  mode  of  writing,  if  the  difputed 
poems  mould  be  proved  fpurious.  We  have  no  objection 
to  contribute  our  labours  to  his  fuccefs ;  but  fear  that  a  '  ca- 
veat' will  appear  in  favour  of  Mr.  Malone,  whofe  archaeo- 
logical attempts  were  prior  to  thofe  now  before  us.  The 
gentlemen  of  Weftminiler-hall  mull  then  decide ;  and  we 
would  recommend  the  reverend  etymologift,  Mr.  Home, 
either  as  follicitor  or  advocate.  Dr.  Johnfon  mares  alfd 
the  ridicule  of  our  lively  author,  who  feems  fcarcely  able  to 
forgive  his  difrefpeft  for  Milton's  political  tenets,  and  the 
venal  direliftion  of  his  own ;  but  this  fubjeft  would  lead  us 
from  our  path.  We  confefs  that  we  felt  a  peculiar1  pleafure 
from  the  animated  little  piece  of  the  prefent  author ;  we  were 
wearied  with  folemn  farce  and  founding  trifles ;  and  were  dif- 
gulled  even  with  the  profpeft  of  victory,  in  a  trifling  conteft. 
It  is  fair  that  our  readers  Ihould  lhare  the  pleafure ;  we  (hall 
therefore,  as  a  fliort  fpecimen,  of  the  preface,  tranfcribe  the 
poftfcript. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  lately  conceived  that,  as  Dryden,  Pope,  kc* 
employed  their  great  talents  in  tranflating  Virgil,  Homer, 
Sec.  that  it  would  be  a  very  commendable  employment  for  the 
poets  of  the  prefent  age  to  treat  fome  of  the  better  fort  of 
their  predeceflbrs,  fuch  as  Shakfpeare  and  Milton,  in  a  fimUar 
manner,  by  putting  them  into  archaeological  language*  This, 
however,  I  would  not  call  tranjlation,  but  tranfmutation%  for  a 
very  obvious  rcafon.    It  is,  I  believe,  a  fettled  point  among 
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the  critics,  with  Dr.  Johnfon  at  their  head,  that  the  greateft 
fault  of  Milton  (exclufive  of  his  political  tenets)  is,  that  he 
writ  in  blank  verfe.  Sec  then  and  admire  how  eafily  this 
might  be  remedied. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  I, 
OfFe  mannes  fyrfte  bykrous  volunde  wolle  1  finge, 

And  offe  the  fruide  offe  yatte  caltyfnyd  tre 
Whofe  lethal  talte  into  thys  worlde  dydde  brynge 
Bothe  morthe  and  tene  to  all  pofteritie. 
How  very  near  alfo  (in  point  of  dramatic  excellence)  would 
Shakfpeare  come  to  the  author  of  iElla,  if  fome  of  his  beft 

e'eces  were  thus  tranfmuted  !  As  for  inlfcmce  the  foliioqiry  of 
amlet,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be." 

To  Wynne  or  not  to  blynne  the  denwere  is ; 

Gif  it  be  bette  wythin  the  fpryte  to  beare 
The  bawfyn  floes  and  tackels  of  dyftreffe, 
And  by  forloynyng  amenufc  them  clere. 
But  I  throw  theft  trifles  out,  only  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
reader,  for  what  he  is  to  feaft  on  in  the  fubfequent  pages.' 

The  poem  itfelf  is  little  more  than  a  Rowleian  addrefs  to 
the  different  perfon  ages  of  the  con  trover  fy,  in  eafy  and  ironi- 
cal ftrains.  The  caufe  of  the  eafy  language  the  author  has 
explained  in  his  preface.  In  fuch  cafes,  he  fays,  '  Rhymes 
may  be  found  as  plenty  as  blackberries/  for  archaeology  in- 
troduces f  a  regiment  of  new-old  words/  and  we  may  take  ei- 
ther the  old  or  the  new  ones,  as  fuits  convenience.  Another 
relief  is,  that  you  need  not  be  folicitous  about  grammar ;  for 
a  commentator  will  eafily  heal  every  wound  of  Prifcian's  head  ; 
but  the  inftar  omnium  is  the  dear  *  little  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
y*  which  may  be  a/Turned  and  dropped  at  pleafure.  Wc  may 
alfo  add,  'for  he  is  hardly  aware  of  all  the  archaeological  ad- 
vantages, that  the  final  e  may  be  accented  or  not,  as  yoa 
pleafe;  and  that  a  commentator,  who  generally,  from  his 
dullnefs,  is  apt  to  magnify,  will  raife  an  exacl  imitation  into  a 
iuperior  excellence,  and  give  a  meaning  to  obfeure  hints, 
which  neither  had  nor  deferved  any.  May  my  works,  exclaim- 
ed our  very  refpe&able  coadjutor  Ariftarchus,  after  a  full  con- 
templation of  the  excellencies  of  the  acute  and  reverend  editof, 
may  my  works  only  attract  the  attention  of  a  commentator  like 
E>f:  <M.  and  I  mall  defy  the  herd  of  critics  and  the  baleful 
tooth  of  envy! 

'iA*Ak  a  "Specimen,  wefhall  felect.  ftanzas  5th  and  6th,  the  ad- 
Areft  J&o  Vr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
1  * Uearte  Percy,  albeytte  thou  bee  a  Deane, 

kO  whatte  arte  thou  *vhanm?phcered  withidygn^D  eaneMylle? 
fi  Netebottc  a  gfoflyle  Acohthe  I  weene; 

v 'Shite  auntyante  frargartettc  Jyes  alie  thic  -fkylle. 
"'J  ■  J  Dcane 
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Deane  Percy,  Sabalus  will  hanne  thy  foughle, 

Gift  mo  thou  docft  amate  grete  Rowley's  yellowe  rolle. 

Tyrwhytte,  thoughe  clergyonned  in  GcofFroie's  leare, 

Yette  fcalle  yat  leare  ftonde  thee  in  drybblet  ftedde. 
Geoffroie  wythe  Rowley  how  maicft  thou  comphere  ? 

Rowley  hanne  mottes,  yat  ne  manne  ever  redde, 
Ne  couthe  -bewryenne  innc  anie  fyngle  tyme, 
Yet  reynneythe  echeone  mole,  in  newe  and  fwotie  ryme.' 

Our  author,  however,  wants  not  archaeological  refources:  hu 
more  modern  rhymes  are  eafy  and  exatt — Ex  pede  Herculem  1 

*  O  mighty  Milles,  who  o'er  the  realms  of  fenfe 
Haft  fpread  that  murky  antiquarian  cloud, 

Which  blots  out  truth,  eclipfes  evidence, 

And  tafte  and  judgement  veils  in  fable  fhroud ; 
Which  makes  a  beardlefs  boy  a  monkilh  prieft, 
Makes  Homer  ftring  his  lyre,  and  Milton  ape  his  jeft  ; 

Expand  that  cloud  ftill  broader,  wond'rous  Dean  I 

In  pity  to  thy  poor  Britannia's  fate ; 
Spread  it  her  paft  and  prefent  (late  between, 

Hide  from  her  memory  that  fhe  e'er  was  great, 
That  e'er  her  trident  aw'd  the  fubjett  fea, 
Or  e'er  bid  Gallia  bow  the  proud  relu&ant  knee.' 

•  ••*•#•#• 

*  Teach  her,  two  Britifh  armies  both  fubdued, 
That  ftill  the  free  American  will  yield ; 

Like  Macbeth's  Witch,  bid  her  "  Spill  much  more  blood," 
And  ftain  with  brethren's  gore  the  flooded  Held  ; 

Nor  fheath  the  fword,  till  o'er  one  little  ifle 

Jn  fnug  domeftic  pomp  her  king  {hall  reign  and  fmile.' 

The  acute  feverity  of  thefe  lines  is  almoft  unexampled;  each 
word  is  a  wound,  and,  like  that  of  the  colpa  di  coltello,  it 
is  inflicted  while  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

(n  the  fecond  edition  fome  notes  arc  added,  and  paiticularly 
the  following  one,  on  the  third  line  of  the  twentieth  ftanza. 
'  This  was  left  unnoted,  in  the  firft  edition,  in  order  that  it 
might  prove  a  cruft  to  the  critics  :  and,  if  the  author  is  well 
informed,  fome  of  them  have  mumbled  it.  They  fay,  and 
they  fey  truly,  that  there  is  no  fuch  expreflionin  the  play  of 
Shakfpeare.  But,  in  the  reprefentation  of  that  play,  where 
Dryden's  alterations  are  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  fome  very 
line  old  mufic,  which  Lock  originally  fet  to  them,  the  fol- 
lowing chorus  over  the  cauldron  is  well  known  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre ; 

He  muft,  he  fhall — he  will  /pill  much  more  bhtd, 

*  And  become  worfc  to  make  his  title  good.' 

C  3  Now 
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Now  the  author  has  cautioufly  not  called  the  witch,  who  fings 
this,  Shakfpe are's  witch,  but  Macbeth'*  witch ;  and  therefore 
the  quotation  is  pertinent,  though  Dryden,  and  not  Shak- 
fpeare,  put  the  words  into  her  mouth.' 

The  critics,  however,  are  ftill  obliged  to  this  author,  for  he 
has  notj^f  left  them  without  their  cru/l;  and,  in  this  dearth  of 
literary  entertainment,  the  advantage  is  confiderable.  With 
all  his  caution,  he  is  not  aware,  that  Dryden  newer  altered  a  Jingle 
line  in  Macbeth ;  the  additions,  &c.  were  made  by  fir  William 
Pavenant,  and  ftolen  by  him  from  an  unpublimed  play,  by 
Middleton,  entitled  *  The  Witch.'  See  fome  account  of  this 
transaction,  by  the  very  intelligent  and  judicious  aflbciate  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  the  laft  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  vol.  i.  p.  325,  &c,— « 
Though,  for  the  author's  fake,  we  wifti  to  fee  the  third  edition 
of  this  humorous  epiftelle,  we  hope  that  we  mall  not,  by  an- 
other note,  be  left  without  a  morfel  of  bread. 

Obfervations  on  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,   &c.  8vo> 

is.  6d.  Bathurft. 

'"pHESE  Qbfervations  appear  to  have  been  a  pofthumous  legacy,. 

from  an  unknown  author;  and  they  are  now  given  to  the 
public,  to  aflift  it  in  forming  its  judgment  of  this  famous  contro- 
verfy.  We  feel  little  of  that  affected  delicacy  ?  which  fpares  the 
afhes  of  the  dead,  becaufe  they  are  only  afhes,  but  would  fpeak  of 
every  one  as  they  are  '  and  nothing  extenuate  pr  fct  down  aught 
jn  malice.'  It  is  cowardice  to  ftrike  where  you  can  meet  with  no 
refiftance,  or  to  infult  where  there  can  be  no  oppofition :  but  thefe 
pircumftances  cannot  affect  a  Reviewer— -he  is  in  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  both  judge  and  jury  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  do  juftice, 
whoever  may  be  the  culprit.  We  want  however  no  apology 
for  our  conduct  in  this  refpect ;  for  there  is  an  air  of  candor 
and  plain  good  fenfe  in  this  pamphlet,  which  attracts  our  at- 
tention, in  fpite  of  a  little  prepofleflion  which  appears  in  a 
few  places.  The  author  has  ltarted  arguments  enough  to 
convince  himfelf,  if  he  would  allow  of  their  operation  ;  and, 
like  Felix,  is  already  almofi  perfuaded  to  become  a  convert. 
He  confiders  each  poem  in  the  order  in  which  it  has  appeared 
in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition.  There  is  little  worthy  of  notice 
in  his  obfervations  on  the  eclogues.  Mr.  Walpple  has  how- 
ever cleared  up  a  doubt  which  ftartled  even  the  prefent  cham- 
pion of  Rowley  ;  that  is,  the  choice  of  a  ttory  fo  obfolete  for 
the  fecond  eclogue  as  the  period  of  Richard  I.  In  fact,  that 
was  the  period  firft:  fixed  on  for  thefe  poems  ;  this  eclogue 
was  probably  one  of  the  firft ;  it  was  publiflied,  and  could 
not  be  recalled.  Rowley  is  indeed  often  chearful ;  but  he  is 
ibmetimes  betrayed  into  levities,  if  not  unworthy  of  the  cle- 
rical 
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rical  character  in  thefe  times,  yet  very  unfuitable  to  a  monk 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  title  of  Ella,  viz.  a  Tragical 
Enterlude,  or  a  Difcoorfeynge  Tragedy,  is  diftinct  and  discri- 
minated ;  but  he  will  allow  that  it  is  not  explicit  enough  for 
thofe  who  knew  nothing  but  myfteries,  or  moralities.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  ftyled  Difcoorfeynge  Tragedies  ;  the  perfonages, 
not  the  condud  of  the  piece,  diftinguifh  it.  But  no  argu- 
ment is  here  neceflary ;  for  Godwin  is  without  fuch  a  title, 
and  it  is  unwarrantable  to  afTert,  that  then  fuch  tragedies 
may  have  become  common,  while  we  are  certain,  that  they 
were  not  known  fifty  years  afterwards.  Our  author  next 
endeavours  to  amend  four  lines ;  and  he  does  it  dex- 
troufly ;  but  the  very  attempt  mows  the  imitation.  Would 
the  learned  author  teach  Cajfar  to  arrange  his  Velites  and 
Haftati  ;  or  Cicero  how  to  prevail  with  the  fenate  ?  It  is  a 
fimilar  talk  to  teach  Rowley,  if  it  be  Rowley,  to  write  old 
Englifh.  There  is  however  a  plain  anfwer  to  this  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  that  Chatterton's  explanations  are  confident  with 
the  context,  and  the  commoneft  gloflaries;  they,  are  inconfifient 
with  it,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  a  faft  that  no  argument  can  anfwer,  and  no 
comment  elude.  It  is  a  little  furprifing,  that  Chatterton  how- 
ever mould  have  interpreted  '  clergyond'  by  '  taught.'  The 
text  will  not  admit  of  the  interpretation.  It  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  any  age  ;  and  his  old  friend  Speght,  or  in- 
deed the  found  itfelf,  would  have  led  him  to  the  truth ;  be- 
fides,  in  the  prologue  to  Godwinne,  he  has  given  its  real  mean- 
ing. It  mjift  therefore  be  an  error  in  placing  the  mark  of  re- 
ference, and  the  effect  of  the  printer's  negligence.  Our  au- 
thor has  told  us  that  '  Summertons'  are  found  only  in  Camb- 
den;  aivwill  tell  him,  that  Bede  and  his  companions  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  work,  and,  even  his  old  fignature  Dun- 
helmus  was  probably  derived  from  this  antiquarian,  and  Chat- 
terton miftook  it  for  a  proper  name.  It  is  plain  he  could  not 
have  it  from  the  pretended  Turgottus  Dunhelmenfis  ;  for  then 
he  would  not  have  taken  Dunhelmus  for  a  fignature,  but  have 
kept  it  in  its  proper  place,  as  expreflive  of  a  country.  We  will 
venture  to  leave  the  reft  of  this  author  to  the  general  obferva- 
tions  in  our  firft  article  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter's  work.  They 
will,  in  general,  relieve  the  difficulties  and  lefTen  the  doubts ; 
but  there  is  not  one  pafTage  that  we  would  wifli  to  elude,  if  our 
limits  would  permit  us  to  enlarge. 

We  before  declined  affuming  the  challenge  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitf , 
and  we  mall  ftill  do  the  fame  :  but  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
is  equally  carelefs  with  Dr.  Milles;  while  he  contends  that 

C  4  Chat- 
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Chatterton  could  not  have  known  many  words,  he  points  out 
feveral  acceflible  fourccs  from  whence  they  may  be  derived. 

■   _  ■_  v  .     ..,-  __  _ 

•  * 

Striclures  upon  a  Pamphlet,  infilled  Curfory  Obfervations ,  on  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley.    8w.     I«f.  6d.  Stockdale. 

\A7 E  have  been  particularly  anxious,  in  our  review  of  this 
controverfy,  to  comprehend,  clearly  and  fully,  the  ar- 
guments of  thofe  who  wiih  to  eftablifh  the  authenticity  of  the 
difputed  poems.  We  have  hot,  indeed,  been  always  fuccefs- 
ful;  for,  whether  from  our  fearching  with  too  much  attention, 
for  the  folution  of  a  common  argument,  or  whether  from  its 
being  really  too  deep  for  our  comprehenfton,  we  have  fome> 
times  found  the  reafoning  unintelligible;  and  fometimes,  what 
has  been  difplayed  with  much  pomp  and  oftentation,  has 
appeared,  on  reflection,  to  be  very  trifling  and  infigniilcant. 
v  We  have  laboured  to  under  ft  and  the  prefent  author,  but  could 

|ind  nothing  that  had  the  femblance  of  an  argument,  nothing 
which,  even  for  a  moment,  could  employ  the  reafon.  Wc 
were  never  more  embarrafled;  *  Great  men  do  not  write  books 
on  long  nofes  for  nothing  ;'  '  More  muA  be  meant  than  meets 
the  ear.'  Mr.  Burnaby  Greene,  the  reputed  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  is  a  pindaric  poet,  and  the  tranflator  of  Pindar 
himjelf.  We  therefore  firft  thought  of  Mr.  Garrick's  receipt, 
and  attempted  to  read  it,  like  a  witch's  prayer,  or  a  birth  day 
ode,  backward.  It  had  however  no  effect.  We  then  read  it 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  it  was  ftill  unintelligible.  At 
laft,  refolved  effectually  to  difcharge  our  \luty  to  the  public, 
we  followed  Swift's  advice,  and  fubmitted  it  to  a  diftillation, 
with  every  precaution  that  Paracelfus  or  Bafil  Valentine  could 
Jiave  fuggefted.  The  receiver  was  watched  with  the  moll 
fcrupulous  attention,  and  the  following  appearances  were  re- 
marked. The  fire  was  raifed  flowly,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
frothy  infipid phlegm,  or  water,  firft  came  over;  it  fparAled  like 
Champaign,  but  was  entirely  tafielefs.  Some  oil  next  appeared; 
it  was  very  trifling  in  quantity,  and  even,  at lajl,  it  was  but Jlightly 
acrid.  Fire  had  no  further  effect,  and  a  very  large  caput 
mortuum  remained,  which  was  put  into  a  crucible,  but  no  heat 
could  volatilize  it,  and  from  it  the  moft  careful  warning  could 
not  extract  a  particle  of  fait.  There  was,  at  hrft,  reafon  to 
fufpect  a  fmall  quantity  of  metalin  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
but,  as  there  was  neither  the  weight  or  the  folidity  of  fudi  a 
fubftance,  we  would  be  very  cautious  of  deciding  pofitively 
on  the  fubject.  We  then  mixed  the  oil  and  water,  and  drank 
them,  with  the  proper  precautions  of  abfolute  filence,  invio- 
lable chafHty,  &c.  fo  eafy  to  all  true  adepts  ;  but  they  created 
fo  great  confuiion  in  the  brain,  they  introduced  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  traniitory  volatile  images,  $Jiat  we  were  very  glad  when 
I  the 
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the  effe&s  had  ceafed,  and  reafon  had  re-aflumed  her  fway. 
The  only  apology  we  can  make  to  the  public,  is  to  relate  our 
labours  and  our  hazards  in  their  fervice ;  '  forfan  &  haec  me- 
minitfe  juvabit.' 

— •  —  .i 

Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  the  Shades ;   or,  Nug/e  Antique  & 

Nov<z.    A  neiu  Elyjian  Interlude  in  Pro/e  and  Verfe*  8w. 

is.  6d.  Becket. 

VEN  Elyfium  is  invefted  in  this  important  conteft,  and  its 
venerable  perfonages  are,  again,  introduced  to  this  earthly 
fphere,  to  give  frefti  life  to  the  controverfy,  or  to  overwhelm 
the,  combatants  with  keener  ridicule. 

*  By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
They  flop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge  5 
No  place  is  facred*  ■ 
We  muft  confefs  that  this  author,  with  no  common  mare  of 
learning  and  vivacity,  has  entered  the  lifts  againft  the  fup- 
porters  of  Rowley  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  added  to  our  ftock  of 
knowledge,  has  enlivened  the  faded  profped  with  brighter  co- 
lours, and  infpired  us  with  frefti  fpirits  to  renew  our  toils. 

The  author  wifhes  to  catch  amufement  from  trifles,  and  to 
be  diverted  from  the  confi  deration  of  '  Res  Romans  periturav 
que  regna;'  he  alfo  defigns  to  try,  whether  the  claims  of  Row- 
ley can  be  combated,  '  without  defcending  to  ill-natured  per* 
fonal  reflections.'  The  defign  is  truly  laudable,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  approaches  fo  nearly  to  the  more  fevere  at- 
tacks of  the  other  difputants,  that  we  muft  imagine  the  author 
had  forgot  his  defign,  or  formed  a  different  idea  of  its  nature. 
Chatterton,  in  his  intended  tour  to  the  other  world  means, 
(  to  obferve  the  workings  of  the  delufive  fpirit,  the  ftrong  ma* 
gic  of  prejudice,  the  force  of  burlefque  literature,  and  the  pro- 
ftitution  of  fuperior  abilities  to  laborious  folly ,  difficult  trifles,* 
and  utifatisfaftory  invefttgation.'    Aut  Erafmieft,  aut  Diaboli. 

Our  trifler,  for  fo  he  ftyles  himfelf,  is  alfo  an  archseologift,  but 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  former  author,  either  for  old  words 
pr  old  fpelling.  He  candidly  acknowlegcs  his  inferiority  in  this 
refpect,  but  the  metre  of  the  introduction  is  eafy  and  elegant. 

This  interlude  confifts  of  two  acts.  Rowley  is  introduced  in 
*  high  glee,'  for  he  had  been  juft  informed  that  he  was  a  rr- 
fated  epic,  paftoral,  moral,  and  panegyrical  poet.  Chatterton 
fubmHfively  addrefles  him,  but  the  full  tide  of  his  fatisfadtion 
renders  him  infenfible  of  his  approach.  At  lail  Rowley  catches 
part  of  his  fpeech,  and  afks  if  he  did  not  allude  to  femcthing 
particular,—'  Allude,  fir,  fays  Chatterton,  I  am  nothing  but 
aliufion,  or,  if  you  will,  illulion,  from  the  toe  to  the  crown.' 
'  Sprites  of  the  bleft,  to  hear  a  man  talk  of  impofiibility  !  The 
amenufed  nations'— 

Roivl<y4 
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Rtnvley,  '  I  mull  interrupt  you  a  moment :  your  dialogue 
fmacks  not  of  modern  lore,  you  feem  to  have  lived  in  other 
times,  though  I  cannot  fay  I  recollect  your  features  in  this 
place.  ( Afide.)  There  is  fomething  in  the  wildnefs  of  his 
port,  and  the  lightning  of  his  eye,  which  marks  fupcrior  intel- 
ligence. What  climate  had  the  honour  of  producing  you, 
fir?  for,  though  you  ufe  the  Britifh  fpeech,  lam  inclined  to 
believe  the  powers  of  any  other  are  familiar  to  you.' 

Chattcrton  then,  in  his  Old  Englilh,  and  in  a  few  of  the 
words,  which  have  been  confidered  as  peculiar  to  Somcr- 
fetihire,  defcribes  the  diftrcilcd  ilate  of  his  country,  for  this 
author's  mind  fcems  to  be  conftantlv  filled  with  our  national 
misfortunes,  and  an  eclairci/Tement  foon  takes  place.  Rowley 
aiks,  '  put  who  are  you,  pray?' 

Chatterton,  *  Who  am  I,  fir  ?  why  fir,  I  am  you  and  you 
are  I,  mutatis  mutandis,  by  the  ftrangeft  hypoftatic  union  that 
ever  exifted.' 

The  reft  of  the  explanation  follows,  and  they  are  foon 
intimate.  Rowley's  curiofity  is  however  excited,  and  he 
fays,  — 

Rowley,  *  But  really  by  the  account,  your  genius  muft  have 
been  fertile,  in  the  higheft  degree,  your  erudition  extenfive, 
and  your  verification  polifhed  and  pure.' 

Chatterton,  *  So  fome  have  aflerted ;  but  you  know,  when 
once  a  commentator  has  determined  to  fee  a  meaning,  what 
power  can  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpofe?  He 
fees  illufions  where  none  exift;  he  fees  hiftory  where  none  was 
extant ;  he  makes  tranfpofitions,  alterations,  and  accommoda- 
tions of  un refilling  pafTages,  and,  with  all  the  exultation  of 
Pythagoras  himfelf,  attributes  his  own  inventions  to  the  patient 
author  before  him.'  • 

We  cannot  purine  this  animated  account  in  the  words  of  the 
author  :  in  fliort,  Chatterton  informs  him  of  the  whole  ftate  of 
the  controverfy;  of  the  ranfacking  libraries,  torturing  evi- 
dences, who  could  fcarcely  read,  and  drawing  the  whole  tribe 
of  antiquaries,  from  the  darknefs  and  confufion  to  which 
they  had  been  conftgned.  They  then  agree,  if  Minos  will 
permit,  to  revifit  the  earth,  when  they  are  interrupted  by 
Oman,  who  majeftically  recites  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  Fingal,  and  retire?,  looking  earneiUy  at  Chatterton. 
The  young  ftranger  explains  this  appearance,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  Ollian's  tranflator,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author, 
and  fays,  that  OiTian  having  lately  heard  the  fong  recited, 
repeats  it  with  much  fatisfac'tion.  The  defign  was  new,  and 
the  firll  appearance  captivating.  '  The  world,  heobferves, 
Seconded  the  plan  ;  and,  with  the  doughty  afliftance  of  Scotch 
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lairds  and  Scotch  profefTors,  by  mere  dint  of  dijfertation,  he  alfo 
proved  their  authenticity.' 

As  if  this  trifle  was  deftined  to  attack  all  pretenders  to  an- 
tiquity, after  a  glance  at  Father  Hardouin,  and  his  Itrange  hy- 
pothecs, Phalaris  and  Dr.  Bentley  are  introduced  ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  is  admirably  fupportcd,  and  it  (hows,  that 
the  author  is  well  informed  of  the  merits  of  that  controverfy, 
which,  with  fimilar  circumftances,  and  little  fuperior  importance 
to  that  now  under  confideration,  attracted  very  general  atten- 
tion.   With  a  few  flight  reflections  the  firft  act  concludes. 

In  the  next  act  they  feem  to  advance  towards  this  world,  but 
do  not  arrive  at  it.  Perhaps  the  author  thought  that  thefc 
jeux  d'efprit  ihould  be  fliort,  and  that  what  will  for  a  few 
moments  amufe,  when  continued  may  difguft.  And  per- 
haps he  would  not  extend  his  piece,  left  he  might  be  induced 
to  admit  fbme  perfonal  reflections,  which  he  wifhed  to  avoid. 
They  are  amufed,  however,  with  a  variety  of  entertainments 
on  tta  way.  They  meet  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  in 
-majcJiic  (plank  verfe,  owns  his  obligations  '  to  a  ftripling's 
hand,'  for  his  new  exiftence.  Ella  and  Birtha  follow,  and, 
in  the  meafure  of  the  tragedy,  rejoice  at  their  '  novel  fame.' 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Turgot  and  the  fair  Kenewalche,  whofe  ideal 
form  had  been  defcribed  in  the  moft  luxuriant  and  glowing  lan- 
guage, by  a  pretended  difciple  of  the  ungallant  faint,  Cuth~ 
bert,  who. would  not  allow  any  female  to  repofe  in  his  con- 
vent, then  appear.  They  are  very  amorous,  and  after  a  few 
'  dark  hints  and  obfeure  allujiom?  not  peculiar  to  antiquity , 
they  retire,  and  leave  room  for  the  refpectable  bifhop  Carpen- 
ter, and  the  dygne  maifler  Canynge,  '  that  grete  good  man, 
the  friend  of  the  church,  the  companion  of  kings,  and  the 
fadre  of  his  native  city.'  Their  converfation  is  partly  poeti- 
cal, but  the  author's  talents  in  this  way  have  not  yet  been 
fully  difplayed.  Their  fucceflbrs  are  Pierce  Plowman,  Chau- 
cer, Lydgate,  and  Spenfer,  who  converfe  in  their  peculiar 
ftrains,  with  a  fpirit  and  elegance  feldom  found  in  their  real 
poems.  Leland,  with  a  troop  of  antiquaries,  lexicographers, 
gloiTarifts,  etymologifts,  &c.  follow,  and  are  fuppofed  to  fing  an 
ode,  which  is  animated  and  poetical  in  a  high  degree.  We 
mall  quote  a  few  lines,  and  wifli  we  had  room  for  more. 

'  IHufion  come — work  thy  all-potent  deed, 
And  deal  around  the  land  thy  fubile  dole. 

Be  the  folemn  fubject  dreft, 

In  antique  members,  antique  veft: 
In  times  proud  fpoils  right  gorgeoufly  arrayed; 
With  many  a  ftrange  conceit,  and  lore  profound  ; 
There  be  the  bookman's  fapient  art  difplayed, 
While  Folly  gapes,  aud  Wonder  flares  around. 
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See  Fancy  wafts  her  radiant  forms  along, 
Borne  on  the  plume  fublime  of  everlafting  fong.' 

They  then  purfue  the  journey  ;  and  Rowley  obferves,  that 
perhaps  the  fame  circumftances  and  the  fame  converfation  may 
occur  again,  '  for  two  friends  of  fimilar  difpofitions  will  m- 
fenlibly  repeat  the  fame  ideas,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
the  fame  difcoveries,  with  trivial  variation,  relative  to  a  favou-* 
rite  fubje&,  with  the  fame  fatisfattion  as  at  their  firft  difco- 
▼ery.' 

We  (hall  now  leave  them  to  their  future  adventures — We 
have  derived  much  pleafure  from  this  elegant  trifle,  and  have 
extended  the  article  to  a  greater  length  than  we  intended,  to 
communicate  fome  mare  of  it  to  our  readers. 


tte  Hiftory  bf  Scotland,  from  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, till  the  Death  of  S^ueen  Mary.  By  Gilbert  Stuart, 
Do8or  of  Laws,  ana"  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Edinburgh.   Two  Vols.   +to.   ih  55.  in  Boards.  Murray. 

'T^HERE  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  modern 
*  hiftory  a  more  doubtful  and  intricate  period  than  that 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate princefs,  not  only  to  have  been  perfecuted  with  unre- 
lenting malice  while  in  life,  but  to  have  had  her  memory  ftig- 
matized  to  future  ages,  by  the  credulity,  or  prejudice  of  hif- 
torians.  By  the  difpofition  of  the  times,  (he  was  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  expofed  to  the  virulence  of  calumny.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  the  Reformation  in  that  country 
was  accomplifhed ;  and  the  abettors  of  the  new  doctrines, 
animated  with  the  miftaken  zeal,  rather  than  the  fpirit  of  true 
"religion,  violated  every  principle  of  candour,  juftice,  and  de- 
corum, in  oppofing  the  opinions,  as  well  as  in  decrying  the 
practices,  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Romifti  church,  at  the 
Jiead  of  whom  was  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

But  it  was  not  religious  prejudices  alone  which  perverted 
the  fentiments  of  that  age,  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
inflamed  by  the  artifices  of  a  powerful  faction,  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  preferving  the  new  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment, 
meditated,  however  fecretly,  no  lefs  an  enterprize  than  to  ob- 
tain the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  leaders  of  fuch 
a  party  the  queen  mufl  have  been  particularly  obnoxious ;  and 
accordingly,  as  occafion  required,  they  employed  againft  her 
not  only  every  art  of  intrigue,  but  every  bolder  meafure  of 
oppofition,  which  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  or  the  moil 
daring  and  unprincipled  ambition  was  able  to  accomplifh. 
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ft  was  alio  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Mary  to  become  an 
object  of  jealoufy,  and  confequently  of  hatred,  to  the  queen 
of  England  ;  who,  actuated  with  the  animofity  of  unfuccefsful 
rival  fhip,  endeavoured  by  all  the  efforts  of  political  machina- 
tion to  tarnHh  the  fame,  and  deftroy  the  tranquillity  of  a 
princefs,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  various  endow- 
ments, beyond  all  the  women  of  that  age.  To  forward  this 
ungenerous  and  criminal  purpofe,  Elizabeth  maintained  a 
private  correfpondence  with  the  principal  of  Mary's  fubje&s, 
whom  flic  not  only  inftigated  to  difloyalty  by  pecuniary  grad- 
uations, but  openly  protected  in  their  revolt. 

AmkMfcfuch  factions  and  incendiaries,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  reign  of  Mary  was  disfigured  by  the  mifreprefentation  of 
hiilorians.  The  principal  writers  of  that  age,  Knox  and 
Buchanan,  were  her  avowed  opponents ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greateft  referve  that  we  ought  to  admit  their  tefti- 
monyagainft  her.  Notwithftanding  this  circumftance,  thefe 
are  the  chief  fources,  to  which,  however  fufpiciorus,  or  even 
•  contaminated,  fucceeding  biftorians  have  generally  applied  for 
information. 

While  the  authors  above  mentioned  were  almoft  the  only 
guides  of  hiftorical  detail,  there  remained  fome  excufe  for 
thofe  who  implicitly  adopted  their  authority  ;  but  we  are  forry 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  later  and  more  celebrated  writers 
have  too  precipitately  followed  thofe  confyicuous  partizans, 
notwithftanding  the  numerous  materials  which  have  been  fe- 
veral  years  fince  publiftied  on  this  interefting  part  of  Scottifli 
hiftory.  The  world  is  now  in  pofteflion  of  the  valuable  me- 
morials and  vouchers  preferved  by  lord  Burleigh,  relative  to 
the  tranfaftions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Little  did  that 
ltatefnian  forefee  that  the  labour  to  which  he  fubmitted,  was 
in  a  future  2gc  to  operate  againft  himfelf ;  by  pointing 
out  the  fprings  which  put  him  in  motion,  and  guided  the  con- 
duel  of  Elizabeth.  Haynes  and  Murdin  have  prefented  the 
public  with  large  volumes,  which  they  extracted  from  the  col- 
lections of  this  celebrated  minifter.  Bilhop  Lefly,  as  a  relief 
to  his  afflictions,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  all  the  negociations  in 
which  lie  had  been  engaged  for  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  this 
interefting  work  has  alfo  been  publiftied.  The  collections  of 
Mr.  Anderfcn,  with  regard  to  Mary's  reign,  are  ex  ten  five. 
And  the  late  Mr.  Goodal,  at  confiderable  expence,  and  with 
indefatigable  induftry,  arranged  and  exhibited  all  the  public 
memorials  that  could  be  found,  concerning  the  conferences  at  * 
York  and  Weftminfter,  in  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  mentioning  the  ingenious  enquiries  of  Mr. 
Tiller,  who  has  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  tranfactions  of 
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this  reign.  Original  papers,  of  great  value,  have  alio  tfeerf 
publiflied  in  France,  and  other  countries.  Bat  to  confult 
public  memorials  and  ft  ate -papers  is  a  talk  that  is  always  irk* 
fome,  tedious,  and  difficult ;  and,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  later  hiftorians  of  Mary,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  too 
often  neglected  this  eflential  and  indifpcnfable  refource. 

Conhdering,  therefore,  the  many  caufes  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  whether  arifing  from  the  wilful  falfhood  or  the  prejudice 
of  Mary's  enemies,  which  have  deformed  the  narrative  of  her 
reign  with  the  fouleil  afperfions ;  confidering  likewife  the 
active  malignity  of  the  earlier,  and  the  occauonal  remUTnefsof 
later  writers ;  it  is  with  great  pleafure  we  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which  promifes  at  length 
to  vindicate  the  apparently  violated  truth  of  hiftory,  and  to 
difpcl  that  cloud  of  calumny,  which  has  hitherto  veiled 
the  innocence,  and  obfeured  the  luftre,  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots.  An  undertaking  fo  laudable  and  ardu- 
ous cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  general  approbation ;  and 
it  rauit  afford  additional  fatisfa&ion,  that  the  work  is  executed 
by  a  gentleman  already  diftinguilhed  for  his  refearches  into 
hiftory,  and  for  his  literary  abilities.  Dr.  Stuart  has  puttied 
his  enquiries  into  the  remoter!,  fources  of  information.  He 
difplays  a  circumftantiality  that  mull  ttrike  the  leaft  attentive 
obferver ;  and  befide  the  numerous  printed  documents  which 
he  has  confulted,  he  often  appeals  to  a  large  and  valuable  un- 
published collection  of  papers,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  Our  author's  attention  to  pub- 
lic records  has  enabled  him  to  weigh  with  ,prccifion  the  politi- 
cal deliberations  of  the  actors  in  the  fcenes  he  defcribes ;  and 
thefe  deliberations,  as  well  as  negociations  and  treaties,  he  has 
exhibited  with  great  perfpicuity. 

In  confequence  of  the  fullnefs  which  Dr.  Stuart  communi- 
cates to  his  political  and  military  details,  it  wa3  neceffary  that 
he  fhould  enter  minutely  into; the  characters  of  his  actors.  This 
part  of  the  work,  accordingly,  is  laboured  with  great  care ; 
and  he  has  brought  forward  fome  perfonages  who  do  not  figure 
in  any  other  Scottiih  hiftory.  Bilhop  Lefly,  for  inftance,  is 
only  flightly  mentioned  by  former  hiilorians;  but  injhe  pre- 
fent  work  he  makes  a  molt  diitinguimed  appearance.  He  was 
entruiled  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  during  her  confinement  in  England ;  and  in  that  capa- 
city he  had  to  ftruggle  with  all  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth. 
Our  author,  while  he  relates  thefe  tranfactions  with  great  ac- 
curacy, draws  a  character  of  the  prelate,  which  feems  to  be  a 
ftriking  refemblance.  He  alfo  reftores  George  Buchanan  to 
his  importance  as  a  politician;  and  in  his  account  of  the  re- 
gency of  the  carl  of  Morton,  he  has  produced  fo  much  un- 
noticed 
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noticed  information,  as  exhibits  this  part  of  the  Scottilh  (lory 
in  a  new  and  interefting  light.  Throughout  the  work  the  in- 
trigues of  the  rival-queens  attract  peculiarly  his  attention,  and 
lead  him  to  delineate  with  exactnefs  thepafiions,  the  abilities, 
the  fchemes,  and  the  characters  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  The 
former  he  difplays  in  all  her  connections  with  Scotland,  in  a 
light  more  ihong,  more  uniform,  and  more  confident,  than  we 
have  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  any  other  writer.  Perhaps  the 
admirers  of  this  Mutinous  princefs  will  imagine,  that  he  has 
indulged  his  pen  in  too  great  a  latitude,  and  that  he  applies  co- 
lours  to  her,  which  are  too  ftrong  and  glaring.  The  com- 
petition of  the  two  queens  was  maintained  with  a  warmth 
which  naturally  gives  an  intereft  to  the  narrative ;  and  thi* 
intereft  Dr.  Stuart  has  itudioufly  augmented,  by  frequently 
contracting  their  views,  and  thofe  perfonal  diftinctions  and 
animoftties  which  were  the  foundation  of  their  quarrel.  Nor 
has  it  efcaped  our  obfervation,  that  the  portraits  of  the  earls 
of  Bothwel,  Murray,  and  Morton,  with  thofe  of  lord  Darn- 
ley,  and  John  Knox,  have  called  forth  the  moll  powerful  ex- 
ertions of  his  pencil. 

Jt  being  univerfally  acknowleged,  that,  in  p  hiftorian,  the 
delineation  of  eminent  perfonages  is  one  of  thofe  accomplish- 
ments which  require  the  greateit  delicacy  and  art,  we  ihall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Stuart's  abilities  in  this 
province,  by  prpfenting  them  with  the  characters  of  lord  Darn- 
ley,  and  John  Knox. 

*  Thus  peri(hed,  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age,  Henry 
Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  a  prince  of  a  high  lineage.  A  fate  lb 
fudden,  and  fo  immature  excited  a  fympathy  and  forrow  which 
muft  have  been  loll  in  the  confeioufnefs  of  his  imperfections,  if 
•  he  had  fallen  by  the  ravages  of  dileafe,  or  the  ftroke  of  time. 
The  fymmetry  of  his  form  recommended  him  to  the  moil  beauti- 
ful princefs  of  Chriftendom  ;  and  her  generofity  and  love  placed 
him  upon  the  throne  of  an  ancient  kingdom.  But  he  neither 
knew  how  to  enjoy  his  profperity,  nor  to  enfure  it.  His  vices 
did  not  permit  him  to  maintain  the  place  he  had  won  iu  her  af- 
fection ;  and  he  was  not  intitled  by  his  ability  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government.  He  was  feen  to  thegreatert  advantage  in  thofe 
games  and  fports  which  require  activity  and  addrefs.  He  rode 
with  Ikill  the  war-horfe,  and  was  dexterous  in  hawking  and  the 
chafe;  but  pofleffing  no  difceinment  of  men,  and  no  profound- 
nefs  of  policy,  he  was  altogether  unequal  to  direct  an  agitated 
monarchy,  and  to  fupport  the  glory  of  his  queen.  Inftead  of 
acting  to  her  protection  and  advantage  he  encouraged  her  mif- 
fortunes  and  calamities.  His  imbecillity  laid  him  open  to  her 
enemies  and  his  own.  The  excefllve  facility  of  his  nature  made 
him  the  dupe  of  the  fhalloweft  artifice;  and  while  he  was  weakly 
credulous,  he  could  not  keep  in  concealment  thofe  fecrets  which 
moil  nearly  concerned  him.     Driven  into  difficult  fituations 
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by  paflion  and  imprudence,  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himfelf. 
Under  the  guidance  of  no  regular  principles,  he  was  i neon riant 
and  capricious.  His  natural  levity  was  prompted  by  his  prone- 
nefs  to  intemperance  ;  and  he  was  as  much  a  ftranger  to  decorum 
as  to  virtue.  While  he  was  not  qualified  tor  the  cares  of  royalty, 
he  was  even  unlit  for  the  trappings  of  ilate,  and  thofc  guarded 
and  faiVidious  ceremonials  which  arc  fo  neceflary  to  impofc  on  the 
quicknefs  of  human  reafon,  and  to  cover  the  infirmity  and  the 
nakednefs  of  high  ftation.  His  prepofterous  vanity  and  afpiring 
pride  roufedthe  refentment  and  the  fcorn  of  the  nobles.  His 
follies  and  want  of  dignity  made  him  little  \vith  the  people. 
To  the  queen,  his  infidelity  and  frequent  amours  were  moll  in- 
fulting  and  ungrateful.  The  admiration  of  the  fex,  which  in 
cultivated  and  fuperior  men  is  an  elegant  panjon  and  an  amiable 
weaknefs,  was  in  him  a  grofs  attachment  and  an  unfentimental 
propeniity  growing  out  of  the  itrength  of  his  couftitution,  and 
the  cravings  of  an  animal  appetite.  But  while  our  graver  hifto- 
rians,  are  affiduous  to  reproach  him  with  wantonnels  in  the  cham- 
ber of  Venus,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  his  attempt  to  difpoflefs  the  queen  of  her  govern- 
ment are  far  more  indelible  ftains  upon  his  memory,  and  imply 
a  profligacy  and  guilt  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  enor- 
mity of  that  wickednefs  which  fchemed  and  executed  his  def- 
tru&on.  It  is  with  pain  that  hiftory  relates  fuch  cruel  events  ; 
but  wlyle  (he  melts  with  human'  woe,  it  is  her  province  to  be  ri- 
goroufly  juft.  Her  weeping  eye  is  the  indication  of  an  inftru&ive 
Sorrow;  and  while  her  burfting  heart,  mourns  over  the  crimes, 
the  calamities,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  ages  that  are  paft^  (he 
records  them  with  fidelity  as  a  leflbn  to  fuccecding  times.' 

While  we  commend  this  pitture  of  lord  Darnley,  we  can- 
not but  remark,  that  the  circumftances  of  his  death  have  not 
been  fufficienily  examined  by  the  Scottifh,  hiftorians.  On  this 
fubje£,  therefore,  it  may  not  l?e  improper  that  we  offer  a  few 
obfervations ;  \yhich  we  iubmit  the  more  readily,  as  the  cata- 
ilropiie  of  that  prince  is  the  grand  incident  on  which  hiftori- 
ans  have  founded  their  allegations  with  regard  to  the  fuppofed 
criminality  of  the  queen. 

The  general  account  of  lord  Darnley's  death,  according  to 
Sir  James  Melvil  and  others,  is,  that  he  was  fuffocated  by 
flopping  his  mouth  with  a  napkin ;  that  his  body  was  carried 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  laid  at  fome  diflancc  on  the  ground ; 
and  that  the  houfe  was  afterwards  blown  up  with  gun- 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  is  obyious,  tljat  whoever  wer* 
the  perpetrators  of  this  murder,  or  whatever  cans  they  might 
take  to  keep  thcmfelves  concealed ;  yet  a  part  of  their  plan, 
in  the  execution  of  this  horrid  tranfa&ion,  ifcuft  have  been, 
to  make  the  murder  fo  glaring  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  premeditated,  conipired,  and  exe- 
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sated,  byperibns  iri  power,  and  who  had  accefs  to  his  cham- 
l>er.  Public  fufpicion,  therefore,  would  point  at  the  queen, 
as  privy  to  the  affafli  nation.— -Admitting,  with  her  enemies, 
that  me  was  the  author  of  his  death,  let  us  examine  her  con- 
dud  in  that  light. 

It  is  known  that  a  few  months  only  before  Darnley's  death, 
the  queen  had  prevented  him  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  likewife  rejected  the  meafure  propofed  by  feveral  of 
the  nobility,  of  having  her  marriage  diuolved  by  divorce ;  a 
meafure  which  would  have  anfwered  every  purpofe  in  refpeft 
of  herfelf,  without  cafting  any  Ham  upon  her  honour. 

Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  that  Ihe  had  changed  her  mirfd, 
and  that  (he  was  refolved  on  her  hulband's  death :  dill  this 
confederation  Tecurs: — Darnley  was  always  in  her  power,  and 
had  for  fome  time  been  languifhing  under  a  dangerous  malady. 
This  circumftance  was  favourable  to  her  purpofe.  His  death 
would  have  excited  no  furprize,  whether  it  had  happened  by 
nature,  or  been  privately  effected  by  poifon  or  fuffocation. 
Why  then,  contrary  to  the  plaineft  fuggeftions  of  common 
fenfe,  would  me  think  of  committing  a  murder,  attended 
with  fuch  circumftances  as  muft  leave  not  the  fmalleft  doubt 
Of  the  fa&? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ihe  daring,  violent,  and  pub- 
lic manner  of  Darnley's  murder  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any 
poffible  view  of  ferving  the  queen's  purpofe.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  throwing  full  on  herfelf  the  fufpicion  of  fo  cruel  and 
deteftable  a  murder,  it  would  naturally  conduce  to  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  of  her  affairs. 

.  Rcverfmg  the  fuppofition,  let  us  now  prefume  Mary's  in- 
nocence; and  that  Munay,  Morton,  and  their  aflbciates, 
werej  as  the  queen  always  afferted,  the  perpetrators  of  Darn- 
ley's  murder:  in  what  refpedfc  could  the  above  open  and 
glaring  manner  of  it  be  confident  with  their  interefted  views 
in  Darnley's  death  ? 

From  lord  Darnley's  death,  confidered  independently  of 
any  violent  means,  thefe  deep  politicians  would  have  derived 
Very  little  advantage  ;  as  the  queen's  authority  would  remain 
the  fame,  or  rather  might  be  Ihengthened  by  that  event.  But, 
as  in  the  murder  of  Rizio  by  the  fame  junto,  they  had  a  far- 
ther view ;  fo  in  this,  ,  the  principal  par*  of  their  defign  was  to 
turn  the  whole  fufpicion,  and  confequently  the  general  odium 
of  fo  black  a  trania&ion,  upon  the  queen.  Had  Darnley  been 
poifoned,  or  privately  taken  off,  whatever  vague  fufpicion* 
might  have  been  entertained  concerning  his  death,  yet  from 
fufpicions  alone  the  queen,  they  fbrefaw,  coujd  have  vindi- 
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cated  herfelf,  by  afcribing  his  death  to  the  malady,  unto 
which,  it  was  univerfally  khown,  he  had  for  a  long  time 
languiftied.  It  mtift,  therefore,  have  been  the  chief  view  of 
the  vconfpiFators,  to  preclude  the  queen's  vindication,  by  de- 
priving her  of  every  plaufible  argument  for  imputing  her  huf- 
band's  death  to  a  natural  cauie. 

To  remove  all  doubt  with  refpect  to  the  violent  manner  of 
His  death  (.for  it  never  was  fuppofed  to  be  accidental),  and 
to  publim  it,  could  they  have  devifed  any  plan  that  more  ef- 
fectually anfwered  their  purpofe,  than  that  of  blowing  up  the 
houfe  with  gun-powder  >  They  were  not  fatisfied  with  mak- 
ing Aire  of  his  death,  by  privately  Allocating  or  ftrangling 
him  'f  but  muft  proclaim  his  murder  to  the  whole  world ! 
From  the  rapture  which  was  known  to  have  "happened  be- 
tween the  queen  and"  Bafnley,  a  little?  before  his  death;  the 
confpirators  trtffted  that  the  fufpicion  would  naturally  fail 
Upon  her.  And  the  more  to  confirm  this  fufpicion;  whictt 
they  alfo  indaftrioufly  promoted,  the^  grafted  upon  it,  imme- 
diately after  the  above  event,  their  fubfequent  plot  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Bothwel,  whom  they  made  their  dope, 
to  the  ruin  of  himfelf  and  their  fovereignv 

Wc  now  return  from  this  digreffion>  to  prefent  our  reader* 
with  fir.  Stuart's  charaaer  o'f  John  Knox. 

*  This  remarkable  innovation  *  was  hardly  introduced  into  the 
church,  when  it  loft  John  Knor,  its  ftrongeft  fupport  and  firmeft 
friend.  The  zeal  which  he  had  difplaved  in  overturning  pdpery, 
and  irr  refifting  the  defpotic  projeas  ot  Mary  of  Lorraine,  have 
diftinguilhed  and  immortalized  his  narrie;  and,  upon  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  he  continued  to  act  with  fortitude  ac- 
cording to  hb  principles.  His  piety  was  ardent,  and  his  acti- 
vity indefatigable ;  his  integrity  was  tuperior  to  corruption  j  and 
his  courage  could  not  be  fhaken  by  dangers  oar  death.  In  literal 
tUre  and  learning  fcis  proficiency  was  (lender  apd  moderate  ;  and 
to  phiiofophy  he  was  altogether  a  ftranger.  His  heart  was  open, 
tiis  judgment  greater  than  his  penetration,  his  temper  fevere.  his. 
behaviour  ruftic.  The  fears  and  contempt  he  entertained  of 
popery  were  extravagant;  and  while  be  propagated  the  reformed 
aoclrines,  he  fancied  lie  was  advancing  the  pufpofe9  of  heaven* 
From  his  conviction  that  the  ends  he  had  in  view  were  the  nobleii" 
Which  can  actuate  a  htrm an  creature,  he  was  induced  to'  imagine 
tbat  he  had  a  title  to  profecute  them  by  all  the  methods  withm- 
his  power.  His  motived  of  conduct  were  difmterefted  and  up* 
right ;  but  the  flrain  of  his  action  and  lite  deferve  not  commen- 
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thrtion.  He  was  ever  earned  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  ;  but 
he  perceived  not  that  this  mblime  maxim,  in  its  unlimited  exer- 
icife,  conn  (Is  not  with  the  weaknefs  and  im  perfections  of  man. 
It  was  pleaded  by  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  he 
{erupted  not  to  coufider  it  as  a  fufficieht  vindication  of  them.  It 
Was  appealed  to  by  Charles  IX.  as  his  apology  for  the  mafllicreof 
Paris.;  and  it  was  urged  by  Ravaillac  as  his  j uftifying  motive  for 
the  aflailination  of  Henry  IV.  The  moft  enormous  crimes  have 
been  promoted  by  it;  and  it  Simulated  this  reformer  to  cruel  de- 
valuations and  outrages.  Chanty,  moderation,  the  love  of  peace, 
patience,  and  humanity,  were  not  in  the  number  of  his  virtues. 
Papifts  as  well  as  popery  were  the  objects  of  his  deteftation ;  and 
though  he  had  rifen  to  eminence  by  exclaiming  againft  the  per- 
fections of  priefts,  he  was  himfelf  a  perfecutor.  His  fufpi* 
cions  that  the  queen  was  determined  to  re-eftablifh  the  popilh  re- 
ligion, were  rooted  and  uniform ;  and  upon  the  moft  frivolous 
pretences  he  was  ftrenuous  to  break  that  chain  of  cordiality  which 
ought  to  bind  together  the  prioce  and  the  people.  He  inveighed 
againft  her  government,  and  infulted  her  perfon  with  virulence 
and  indecency.  It  flattered  his  pride  to  violate  the  duties  of  a 
fubjed,  and  to  fcatter  fedition.  He  affected  to  direct  the  poli- 
ticians of  his  age ;  and  the  afcendant  he  maintained  over  the 
people,  drew  to  him  their  refpe&  and  obeifancc.  He  delivered 
his  fentiments  to  them  with  the  moil  unbounded  freedom ;  and 
he  fought  not  to  reftrain,  or  to  difguife  his  impetuofit^,  or  hit 
peevifhncis.  His  advices  were  prefled  with  heat ;  his  admoni- 
tions were  pronounced  with  anger  j  and  whether  his  theme  was 
a  topic  of  polity,  or  of  faith,  his  knowledge  appeared  to  be 
equally  infallible.  He  wiftied  to  be  considered  as  an  organ  of 
the  divine  will.  Contradiction  inflamed  him  with  hoftilityf  and 
his  refentments  took  a  deep,  and  a  lafting  foundation.  He  con- 
sidered the  temporal  interefta  of  fociety  as  inferior  to  the  eccle* 
fialYical  •  and,  unacquainted  alike  with  the-objects  of  government, 
and  the  nature  of  man,  he  regarded  the  flruggles  of  ambition  as 
impious  and  profane ;  and  knew  not  that  the  individual  is  car- 
ried to  happinefs  and  virtue  on  the  fide  of  his  pallions,  and  that 
admiration  and  eminence  are  chiefly  to  be  purchafed  by  the  vi* 
gour,  the  fortitude,  and  the  capacity  which  are  exerted  and  di£ 
played  in  public  occupations.  He  inculcated  retired  and  afcetic 
virtues.  He  preached  the  unlimited  contempt  of  this  world; 
be  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  gaiety  and  mirth  ;  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  human  life  ought  to  be  confumed  in  the  folemnities 
of  devotion,  in  fufferance,  and  forrow.  The  pride  of  fuccefs, 
the  fpirit  of  adulation,  the  awe  with  which  he  ftruck  the  gaping 
and  ignorant  multitude,  infpired  him  with  a  fuperlative  concep- 
tion of  his  own  merits-  He  mi  (look  for  a  prophetic  impulfe  the 
illufions  of  a  heated  fancy ;  and,  with  an  intemperate  and  giddy 
vanity,  he  ventured  at  times  to  penetrate  into  the  future,  and  to 
reveal  the  myfteries  of  Providence.   Not  contented  with  being 
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a  faint,  he  afpired  to  be  a  prophet.    In  difcharging  the  functions 
of  his  ministry,  his  ardour  was  proportioned  to  his  fincerity. 
Afliduous  and  fervent  toils,  watchful  and  anxious  tares  wafted 
his  ftrength,  and  haftened  his  diflblution.    He  faw  it  approach 
without  terror  ;  fpoke  with  exultation  of  the  fervices  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Gofpel  and  the  church ;  and  was  almoft 
conftantly  in  prayer  with  the  brethren.    His  confidence  of  a-  hap* 
py  immortality  was  fecure  and  firm,  and  difdained  the  flighted 
mixture  of  fufpicion  or  doubt.   He  furrendered  his  fpirit  with 
chearfulnefs,  and  without  a  ftruggle.    It  belongs  to  hiftory  to 
defcribe  with  candour  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  imperfections  ; 
and  it  may  be  obferved  in  alleviation  of  the  latter,  that  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  rude  and  fierce ;  and  that  his  pafV 
fion  for  converts,  and  his  pronenefs  to  perfecution,  while  they 
rofe  more  immediately  out  of  the  intenfenefs  of  his  belief,  and 
the  natural  .violence  of  his  temperament,  were  keenly  and  warm- 
ly fbftered  by  his  profeffional  habits.    The  members  of  every 
ipiritual  polity  are  neceflarily  employed  in  extending  its  glory* 
and  in  advancing  its  interelU;  and  in  that  age  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Popifli  and  the  Proteftant  doctrines  had  been  driven 
to  their  wildeft  fury.    To  protect  religion  is  the  apparent  end  of 
every  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government ;  yet  the  articles  of  faith 
held  out  by  each  being  difcordant  and  hoftile,  the  guides  of 
every  church  are  in  a  continual  warfare.    They  contend  res- 
pectively for  the  tenets  entrufted  to  them  ;  and  where  they  are 
riot  corrupted  by  the  riches  of  their  eilabliihment  into  an  indo- 
lent indifference,  that  brings  religion  into  contempt,  they  are 
ftrenuous  like  our  Reformer  to  increafe  their  confequence,  to 
diffufe  the  malevolent  difltke  of  other  religionifts,  and  to  kindle 
into  ferment  and  agitation  the  angrieft  and  the  moft  incurable 
palfions  of  mankind.    They  give  a  check  to  religion  in  its  hap- 
piefl  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence;  they  are  guards  to 
prevent  the  truth  from  taking  its  boldeft  and  wideft  range ;  the 
advantages  they  produce  compenfate  not  their  calamities ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  fortunate  for  human  affairs,  if  the  expence, 
the  formalities,  and  the  abufes  of  religious  eftablifhments  were 
for  ever  at  an  end  ;  if  fociety  were  deprived  alike  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff  with  his  tiara,  the  flailed  biftiop,  and  the  mortified 
prelbyter ;  if  no  confe (fions  and  creeds  were  held  out  as  ftandards 
of  purity  and  doctrine ;  if  fs^ith  and  futurity  were  left  unfettered 
like  phiiofophy  and  fcience ;  if  nations  were  not  harnefled  in 
opinions  like  horfes  to  a  carriage ;  and  if  every  man's  heart  were 
the  only  temple  where  he  was  to  worfhip  his  God.' 

This  character  is,   doubtlefs,   drawn  with  juftnefs  and 
ftrength ;  but  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time, 
rthat  Dr.  Stuart  has  extended  his  reflections  beyond  due  bounds, 
:  &nil  indulged  himfelf  in  obfervations,  which,  we  imagine, 
.were  .u'oneceflary,  and  may  even  be  detrimental  to  fociety. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Critical  Conje&ure*  and  Obfervations  on  the  New  ¥ rftament*  By 
W.  Boavyer.    4/0.    iL  is.  in  Boards,  Nichols. 

A^R.  Bowyer,  the  original  collector  of  thefe  Conjectures, 
-  informs  us,  that  he  was  infenfibly  led  into  the  tafk  of 
making  this  compilation,  by  feeing  a  fmall  collection,  pub* 
limed  by  Wetftein,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Teftament, 
in  4to.  A.  D.  1731  ;  that  he  then  began  to  make,  in  the  margin 
ef  a  Teftament,  fuch  other  remarks,  as  occurred  to  him  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading ;  and  that,  when  Wetftein's  edition  in  folio 
waspublifhed  (in  1750)  he  found  his  labour  not  wholly  fu- 
perfeded;  becaufe  Wetftein  had  cited  only  the  names  of  au- 
thors, without  informing  the  reader  in  what  part  of  their 
works  their  criticifms  occur :  which  was  highly  proper  to  have 
been  done,  with  regard  to  thofe  authors,  who  have  not  writ- 
ten regular  comments  on  the  fcriptures.  In  the  fecond  place, 
^  Wetftein  has  given  feveral  emendations  in  fo  concife  a  manner, 
that  a  common  reader  will  fcarce  attend  either  to  approve  their 
llrength,  or  condemn  their  weakhefs.  Laftly,  though  Wet- 
ftein, as  well  as  Mill,  has  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  in 
punctuation,  which  affect  the  fenfe,  they  have  omitted  many 
others  no  lefs  material.  This  attention  to  the  points  is  of  the  . 
utmoft  importance :  for  the  proper  pofttion  of  a  comma,  a  pe» 
riod,  or  an  interrogation,  will  frequently  reftore  a  paftage, 
which  has  appeared  embarrafied  or  inexplicable,  to  its  original 
propriety  and  beauty.  Qui  bene  diftinguit,  bene  docet,  is  no 
lefs  true  in  criticifm  than  in  doctrine. 

We  fliall  tranfcribe  two  or  three  of  thefe  critical  obferva-  « 
tions,  as  they  fhall  cafually  occur. 

*  Mat.  i.  22,  23.  T5to  £i  ote>  ytyom]  Our  tranflators  have 
thrown  thefe  two  verfes  into  a  parenthefis,  fuppofing  them  to  be 
a  remark  of  the  evangelift,  whereas  they  are  a  continuation  of 
the  angel's  difcourfe  to  Jofeph,  as  Chryfoftom  and  others  have 
obferved. — At  ver.  2  c,  we  read  that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary  in 
confequence  of  the  angel's  prohibition.  But  where  can  you  find 
fuch  a  prohibition  in  the  angel's  addrefs,  unlefs  the  prophecy  be 
a  part  of  it  i  Dr.  Parry's  Genealogies  of  %  C.  explained,  p.  Q« 
— But  they  arc  the  words  more  properly  of  the  evangelift,  as  in 
ch.  xxi.  4 ;  and  the  word  n^ur,  vcr.  23,  implies  it.  Maryland. 

29.  fiat  »k  iyiwaxtr  otvrtjv,  e  rmi]  Allowing  all  that  the 
ancients  have  faid  of  the  fenfe  of  the  word  how  much  fafer 
would  it  be  to  connect  it  with  «af&a£i,  putting  (xai  ix  iyWxir 
avrnt)  in  a  parenthefis  ?  And  took  unto  him  his  wife— till  Jhe  had 
brought  forth  herfon  j  and  knew  her  not*  xm  for  ft  d,  as  in  Fideo 
ilium,  et  non  modo.    D.  Heinfius.* 
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We  perfectly  agree  with  Markland  in  fuppofing  the  twenty-; 
fecond  and 'twenty-third  verfes  to  contain  the  words  of  the| 
evangelift,  and  not  of  the  angel,  as  Dr.  Parry  imagines. 

Heinfius's  note  is  trifling  and  ufelefs.  We  are  at  a  lofs  ta 
know  wherein  the  Safety  of  his  interpretation-  confifts.  And 
we  fee  no  reafon,  why  Protellant  writers  mould  contend  for 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  as  if  a  compliance  with  the 
f.rlt.  injunction  of  the  Creator  were  in  itfeLf  a  moral  turpi- 
tude. * 

'  Mat.  U.  15.  *Ef  A\yv<af]H  tKatxfo*  tqv  v\'w  /h*.  In  the  LXX* 
Hof.'xi.  r.  fjLST%tc<iKi<rjL  i&  riwAdvT**  by  an  error  perhaps 
in  the  librarians,  or  a  wilful  corruption  of  the  Jews,  in  per- 
verting a  prophecy,  that  mult  relate  to  one  perfon.  If.  Vof- 
iius  LXX.  interp.  ch.  xxiv.  It  is  a  very  eafy  change  by  what- 
ever means  :  *02lS»  which  they  read  for  i&b-    Dr.  Owen. 

— '  But  the  Jews,  who  acknowlege  to  be  the  true 

text,  yet  explain  it  in  conformity  with  the  prefent  Septua- 
gint.  Targ.  in  Loc.  A  ftirewd  fign,  that  the  people,  who 
thus  explained  the  Hebrew,  had  a  hand  in  corrupting  the 
Greek.'    See  Pr.  Owen's  Enq^  p.  83.  Bowyer. 

We  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  Jews  are  frequently  charg- 
ed with  perverting  prophecies,  and  corrupting  the  text,  where 
there  is  not  the  leafl  imaginable  grounds  for  any  fuch  imputa- 
tion. If  this  paflagc  was  tranflated  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  tranflator  could  not 
(tippofe,  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  Chrift;  and  without 
miftaking  or  perverting  the  original,  he  might  very  naturally 
render  it  in  this  manner  :  «  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  fent  for  his 
children*  (viz.  Ifrael's).  The  words  immediately  following 
would  lead  him  into  this  interpretation:  «  They  facrificed  untQ 
Baalim,  and  burnt  incenfe  to  graven  images.  I  taught  EphT 
raim  alfo  to  walk,  taking  them  by  their  arms ;  but  they  knew  not,, 
that  I  healed  them.'  There  are  innumerable  inftances,  in  which| 
the  Greek  verfion  varies  from  the  original  much  more  than  it 
does  in  this  place ;  for  here  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  fact. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  to  charge  the  Jews  with  a  wil- 
ful corruption  of  the  text,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  is  an  arbitrary, 
accufation,  unfupported  either  by  reafon  or  probability. 

Mat.  vi.  ii.  To*  uf\o»  vfAuv,  tm  Mr»*kWj  Give  us  this  day  our. 
hread  necejfary  for  our  fuhjiftence ;  not  our  daily  head,  Scaliger, 
Salmafius,  and  Kufter,  derive  nriaVi^  from  wm>,  iv£<rat  which 
is  not  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Jt  comes 
from  tfcria,  like  o/uw»©$.  Toifp%  Ep.  Crit.  ad.  Ep.  Glouc.  p.  140* 
— Canittius,  on  the  other  nand,  maintains,  that  if  it  comes  from 
ijia,  it  would  be  regularly  nroVuf,  as  eV*?§co»©{,  tp^o*;  but 
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Should  we  grant  it  came  from  e<rU,  as  iVupxo*  from  o^y  it  doct 
*>otanfwer  to  theSyriac  word  ufed  by  Chnft,  which  Jerome  firft 
difcovered  was^tltil  dimchar  by  confulting  the  Nazaraans  Gos- 
pel at  Berrhoea,  and  (hould  be  traniflated  to-morrow's  bread.  The 
Greeks  having  no  word  that  fignifies  to-morrow,  Matthew  was 
forced  to  make  one  according  to  analogy.  Caninius  Pra?fat.  in 
luilit.  Linguae  Syriaeae,  at  the  end  of  Crenius's  edition  of  the 
.Greek  Grammar,  1700.  —  "Du  Jortin  adopts  this  latter  fenfe, 
though  fcarce  with  fufficient  authority,  viz.  becaufe  Euripides 
■jus,  Medea,  352,  ufes  *  cmvcrx  fo.  Pofthumous  Sermons,  vol.  If. 
.§>.  13. — But  Mr.  Toup  will  not  allow  that  to  be  a  warrant  for 
*he  ienfe  of  iwwont. — Lefs  can  be  faid  for  o»r  Englifti  verfion, 

daily  bread. 

In  the  appendix  we  have  the  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Marklan4 
on  this  difficult  paflage : 

*  n.  Tor  a$op  *i^u»t  the  provifion  which  is  proper  for  us:  to* 
irn*7»o»,  the  provifion  fufficient  for  that  part  of  the  day  which  is  yet 
to  come;  for  Si  net***,  fc  qbuga,  fignifies  the  next  day  ;  but  the 
word  *9pfpor,  to-day,  feeras  to  reilrain  it  to  the  remainder  of  the 
frefent  day,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  cannot  pof&bly  jignify 
more.  When  therefore  commentators  explain  it,  provifion fuffi- 
cient for  the  remainder  of  our  lives,  furcly  they  go  too  far-:  for 
probably  our  Saviour  deligned  by  give  us  to-day,  to  (hew  our^?«- 
tinuol  dependence  upon  God's  bounty  :  and  that  we  have  no  pre- 
tentions to  it,  unlefs  we  pray  for  it  eve*y  day.  When  St.  Luke 
fays  to  %aff  tifjupcu,  it  mull  mean  no  more  than  St.  Matthew's 
<n^<fcr  fo  as  to  fignify,  Give  us  each  day  the  pwrilio*  neceflary 
for  that  day:  and  indeed  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  Catech.  Myftag. 
v.  interprets  Matthew's  c«^o»  by  n  k»v' ^uoeuu  Tertullian,  De 
Orat.  c  vi.  merito  autem  adject t,  Da  nobis  HO»t£,  ut  qui  pr<emi- 
ferat,  Nolite  de  crastino  cogitare  quad  edatis.  As  the  word 
give  feems  connected  with  Our  father,  the  intermediate  may  per- 
naps  be  fuppofed  in  a  parenthelis «:  Our  Father,  which  (who)  art 
in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name !  may  thy  kingdom  come  I  &c.  give 
ns  this  day  &c.  for  the  ancients  have  obferved  that  the  imperative 
is  here  put  for  the  optative,  yivr^xrw  i9r  ytm  *in»    Maryland.  • 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word  vmtvjioK,  we  muft  confefs,  that  the  moll  probable  inter- 
pretation is  that  which  fuppofes  it  to  fignify  nobis  fuitentan- 
dis  idoneus,  or  nectffary  for  our fubfiftence.  *H  gTiK^tf  may  fig- 
nify dies  craftina ;  but  then  H^fcpa  is  underftood.  Here  the 
adjective  cannot  poflibly  have  that  fignification,  as  it  agrees 
with  a  prop.  Befides  the  ufual  acceptation  occafions  a  manifeft 
tautology. 

Mat.  xiii.  44.  «  The  Englilh  tranflation  runs  thus :  "  Again, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  .treafure  in  a  field,  the 
iprhich,  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth  (Sxfu/^f)  anp!  for 
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joy  thereof  goeth,  &c."    Why  mould  he  hide  it,  when  it  was  ' 
hid  before  ?    The  word  l*f  v^f ,  fignifies  celavit,  non  v*lga- 
vit,  that  is,  be  kept  it  fecret*    Mr.  Bryant. 

'  John  xxi.  25*  yjapivw]    Perhaps  or  yamo-cu  ar :  be- 

caufe  it  feems  improbable,  that  the  Greeks  would  leave  it  dubi- 
ous, whether  they  fpake  of  the  paft  time  or  future.  Marklana\ 
on  Lyfias  xxxviii.  p.  594*  and  596.  and  on  Maximus  Tyriua, 
xviii.  j86.— Origen's  ugnification  ofj^fi",  to  admit  of  or  receive 
favourably  1  is  likely  the  true  one,  though  it  leaves  the  text  ftill  ob- 
fcure;  and  if  any  one  can  make  this  paflage  intelligible,  he- ought 
to  be  liftened  to  with  great  attention.    1  have  feen  a  conjecture 
«,  ri  lot*  ypcwprjlai  Jt«6'  tr ;  which  what  if  t bey  be  written  Jingly  f  to 
what purpofe  f    But  this  leaves  avrh*  unexplained.    If  one  might 
be  allowed  to  guefs  at  the  Evangelift's  meaning,  perhaps  it  migh,t 
have  beett  fomething  like  this :    There  are  many  other  miracles 
which  fefus  performed :  but  to  what  purpofe  would  it  be  to  relate 
them  jingly  t  the  world  has  given  no  favourable  reception  to  the  books 
which  are  already  written  on  this  JubjeH,    To  fay,  that  even  the 
world  itfelf  could  not  contain  the  books  that  jbould  be  written,  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  common  fenfe,  I  am  Aire  it  is  not  to  the  language 
of  this  place.    Read,  therefore,  The  world  could  not  receive,  or 
comprehend,  the  books  that  Jbould  be  written,    X?pfo  fo  fignifies, 
Matth.  xix.  x  1,  9  «***l«c  xvr*ffi  T°'  **y>*  i&toi,  Ail  men  cannot  re- 
ceive this  faying.    And  Ch.  viii.  37,  of  this  Gofpel,  it  bears  a 
neutral  iigniheation  to  the  fame  fenfe,  0  >#y&*  0  ipoe  ts  xpi**  **  tyu»f 
My  word  hath  no  place  in  you.    The  world,  1  fuppofe,  means  the 
unregenerate%  carnal,  or  natural  man,  as  it  often  denotes  in  this 
Gofpel,  ch.  i.  10.  xvii.  25.  1  Cor,  ii.  12.    E\  Langford's  Ser 
cond  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Critical  Notes  on  fome  Pajages  of 
Scripture,  p.  40.  A.  D.  1748.    Markland, — This  whole  cha^ 
ter  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  think  was  added  by  John  bifhop  of 
Ephefus,  with  the  confent  of  the  Church.  BokvyerS 

This  interpretation  is  in  confident  with  the  text.  Avrov  rait 
y.9  ft«i>  can  only  fignify  the  world  it/elf,  and  not  the  men  of  the 
•world.  Commentators,  who  adopt  the  foregoing  explication 
of  the  word  x^aai*  do  not  fufficiently  attend  to  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  oriental  ftyle,  which  abounds  in  hyperboli- 
cal expreffions.  Thus  a  (lately  tower  is  faid  to  '  reach  unto 
heaven.'  Gen.  x\.  4.  A  city,  furrounded  with  high  wails,  is 
iaid  to  be  »  fenced  up  to  heaven.'  Dcut.  ix.  1.  A  conlider,- 
able  number  is  called  the  world :  '*  The  world  is  gone  after 
him.'  John  xii.  19.  The  miniflry  of  the  apoftles  is  faid  to 
have  made  the  gofpel  known  '  to  the  ends  of  the  world,' 
Rom.  x.  18.  which,  in  an  abfolute  fenfe,  could  not  be  true. 
A  difficulty  is  exprefled  by  faying,  that  '  it  is  eaficr  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.'  Mat.  xix.  24.  A 

man 
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jnan  who  is  fcrupulous  in  fmall  matters,  and  wilfully  guilty 
of  grofler  immoralities,  is  faid,  by  an  extravagant  hyperbole** 
'  to  drain  out,  or  to  drain  off,  a  gnat,  and  /wallow  a  cameL* 
Matt,  xxiii.  24.  And  in  the  fame  ftyle,  a  man,  who  is  a 
ilranger  to  his  greater  faults,  is  faid  not  to  fee  the  beam,  which 
is  in  his  eye.  Matt.  vii.  3.  We  therefore  confider  the  fore- 
going expreflion  in  St.  John  as  an  hyperbole,  or  an  oriental 
mode  of  fpeaking,  which  ought  not  to  be  underftood  in  a 
plain  literal  fenfe,  or  accommodated  to  the  frigid  conception 
of  a  European  reader. 

This  new  edition  qf  thefe  Conjectures  Is  publifhed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wiflies  of  the  original  collector.  He  had 
been  abundantly  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  learn- 
ed ;  and  therefore  he  confidered  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  him 
to  revife  his  former  work.  With  this  view  he  prepared  a  copy 
for  theprefs,  which  is  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  volume.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  defign*  Since  his  death,  this 
collection  has  been  confiderably  augmented  by  the  valuable 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Markland,  Dr.  Owen,  bimop  Barrington, 
fir  John  David  Michaelis,  Mr.  Wefton  of  Exeter,  and  fome 
other  occafional  contributors. 

This  work  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  every  critical 
reader  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  it  is  the  bell  collection 
of  conjectural  emendations  and  remarks,  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 
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Wilkie. 

*T*HIS  is  a  tranflation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Zimmerman, 
*■  the  friend  of  Tiflbt,  and  the  phyfician  of  Haller.  His 
reputation  in  Germany  is  extenfive,  and  his  candour  and  be- 
nevolence are  truly  exemplary.  He  is  titular  phyfician  to  his 
majefty  at  Hanover,  and  member  of  many  literary  and  me- 
dical focieties ;  but  when  called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
in  ft  ruction  of  ftudents  at  Gottingen,  he  felt  an  unconquerable 
diffidence,  the  conltant  fhade  and  companion  of  real  merit: 
fo  that  the  only  man  who  could  with  the  greateit  propriety 
have  execnted  the  talk,  wholly  declined  it.  The  lofs  mu& 
have  been  extenfively  felt,  and  was  very  generally  lamented  $ 
it  has  been  compenfated,  bnly,  by  the  prefent  work,  and  an 
excellent  Treatife  on  the  Dyfentery,  which  was,  fome  time 
ago,  imperfectly  tranflated  by  Dr.  Hopfon.  There  are  alfo, 
we  believe,  a  few  euays  in  the  tranfactiftns  of  the  different  fo- 
cieties. 
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cieties,  of  which  Dr.  Zimmerman  was  a  member «;  but  thefe 
fire  little  known.  It  would  be  for  the  mterell  of  medicine,  if 
Dr.  Simmons,  who  has  tranflated  this  work  in  a  manner 
which  docs  equal  credit  to  his  tafte  and  judgment,  collected 
and  publiAed  the  detached  effays  of  this  very  refpectable  au- 
thor. 

The  defign  of  the  prefent  performance  is  to  teach  phy- 
ficians henv  to  obferve,  and  to  direct  them  in  their  judgment : 
to  fee  is  not  to  obfer*ve ;  and  the  hoary  veteran  who  has  looked 
for  ages  on  the  complicated  ills  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject,  may  at  laft  be  uninformed,  and  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence. But  the  world  thinks  differently;  with  it,  to  be 
jsuug  is  to  be  ignorant ;  and  to  be  old,  fagacious.  Judgment 
is  ftill  more  rare  ;  it  unfortunately  requires  erudition,  re- 
jection, and  attention.  It  is  not  attained  in  the  fplendid 
circles  of  gaiety  and  difiipation  ;  it  is  not  the  attendant  of  a 
coffee-houfe  or  tea-table.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  modern 
fchools  of  improvement,  and,  while  the  young  phyfician  aims 
at  being  agreeable,  he  lofes  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ufe- 
tul.  In  this  cafe,  mankind  combine  again  (I  tbemfelves  ;  the 
phyfician  acts  only  on  the  defenfive. 

To  accompliih  his  defign,  Dr.  Zimmerman  begins  with  exv 
plaining  true  and  falfe  experience,  or  the  reed  refults  of  at- 
tentive obfervation,  in  oppofition  to  the  vague  and  uncertain 
views  of  the  inattentive  practitioner.  He  then  treats  of  eru- 
dition ;  its  influence  on  experience  ;  its  advantages,  and  the 
prrjodices  againft  it.  Dr.  Zimmerman  had  been  in  England; 
bad  converfed  with  Englifh  phyficians,  and  wore  an  Engliih 
periwig.  The  leading  phyficians,  who  are  often  the  mill- 
jhorfes  of  medicine,  who  trudge  in  one  continued  round, 
thought  his  enlarged  views  were  as  many  foreign  prejudices  ; 
and  the  Germans  were  unwilling  to  truft  him,  left  he  mould 
prefcribe  Englifli  remedies.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  «  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Erudition we  will  however  tranferibe  the  firft 
fentence,  "  Qui  capit,  ille  fecit."  *  He  who  never  reads, 
ices,  in  the  world,  only  himfelf.  He  has  no  idea  of  what  ha$ 
-been  thought  by  others,  he  conftders  all  his  own  reflexions,  as 
of  the  greateft  importance.* — -In  this  chapter,  he  is  '  himfelf 
the  great  original  he  draws  it  is  full  of  learning  and  real 
knowlegc.  The  fubfequent  chapters  in  the  book  are  on  the 
4  Characterillics  of  Medical  Learning,  and  on  the  Influence 
which  Erudition  has  on  our  Expedience.'  In  the  next  book  he 
more  particularly  explains  the  Genius  for  Obfervation  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  influence  which  it  has  on  experience.  The 
genius  for  obfervation  is  particularly  defined.    It  is  not  eauly 
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abridged,  and  it  is  too  long  to  tranfcribc  ;  but  thefe  are  his 
pwn  conclufions. 

«  It  follows  from  what  we  hare  faid,  that  the  genius  for  ob- 
fervation, is  the  lot,  neither  of  too  lively,  nor  of  too  flow  an  un- 
derftanding.    They,  who  have  too  lively  an  imagination,  or 
more  imagination  than  judgment,  fee  many  things  at  once.  The 
too  great  vivacity  with  which  they  perceive  things,  renders  their 
ienfations  a  contufed  perception,  which  gives  them  no  clear  and 
precife  idea.    This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  we  fometimes  fee 
a  powerful  imagination  accompanied  by  an  undetermined  and 
inconftant  tafle  ;  becaufe  the  imagination  has,  at  leaft,  as  much 
jhare  in  the  tafle,  as  the  judgment.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
who  have  much  judgment,  without  imagination,  are,  in  general, 
longer  before  they  fee  ;  but  they  determine,  with  more  prccifion, 
the  merits  of  an  observation,  although  they  do  not  fb  loon 
inake  it.    They  will,  perhaps,  perceive  the  play,  and  efforts  of 
the  paffions,  more  clearly,  than  a  man  of  too  lively  a  genius, 
who  feels  them,  without  being  able  to  diftinguifti  them  properly : 
but  they  will  not  feel  that  involuntary  determination,  which  leada 
the  mind  to  every  thing  that  furrounds  it,  without  its  (hewing 
any  thing  fixed  and  diftinct.    Thefe  men  of  flow  judgment,  fee 
only  that  which  they  have  a  ftrong  defire  to  fee. 

*  In  general,  with  either  too  much  coolnefs,  or  too  much  ar- 
dour, we  fee  all  objefts  in  a  contrary  fenfe  ;  we  fee  quickly, 
and  we  diftinguilh  what  we  fee,  when,  with  a  fuitable  (hare  of 
imagination  and  judgment,  the  latter  directs  the  other  to  the  ob- 
ject we  are  to  examine.  It  is  certain,  that  the  higheft  degree 
of  genius  for  obfervation,  is  to  be  found  in  a  lively  head,  that 
is  capable,  at  the  fame  time,  of  profound  and  continued  at- 
tent  ion. 

*  The  mind  cannot  fix  itfelf,  too  long  a  time,  on  a  fingle  ob- 
ject ;  becaufe  it  is  naturally  active,  and,  of  courfe,  impatient. 
Habit  will  enable  a  man,  who  pofleffes  a  talent  for  obfervation, 
to  fee  things  gradually,  more  and  more  readily.  The  bell  ob- 
server will  fometimes  have  occafion  to  fix  his  attention  as.  long 
on  an  object,  as  a  man  of  more  confined  genius ;  becaufe,  by. 
being  more  capable  of  diftinguifliing  the  different  parts  of  the 
object,  he  will  perceive  many  things  that  will  efcape  the  notice 
of  the  other,  who  contents  himfelf  with  feeing  that  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf ;  and,  therefore,  knows  lefs. 

4  Although  we  may  gradually  acquire  a  habit  of  feeing,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  as  with  the  eyes  of  the  body;  yet,  tht  genius  for 
obfervation,  fometimes  appears  like  a  true  inflinct.  Without  any 
habitual  faculty,  there  are  perfons,  who  often  attach  themfelves, 
at  once,  to  the  inftructive  parts  of  an  object,  and  comprehend 
them  as  readily.  1  was  curious  one  day,  to  know  what  opinion 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  would  give  me,  on  an  interefting, 
i      -  hiftorical 
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hifbrical  pi£fcure,  by  an  Italian  mailer ;  the  pathetic  of  which* 
was  not  very  apparent  to  common  eyes.  This  lady  was  affected 
at  the  firft  glance.  I  required  nothing  more  to  be  allured  of  her 
tafte  and  fenfibility ;  and  yet,  flic  had  no  knowlcge  in  painting. 
It  is  by  this  innate  feeling,  that  we  fometimes  judge  of  the 
works  of  poets,  and  painters,  when  there  is  not  fo  much  quef- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  as  of  their  effects. 
It  is  this  kind  of  fenfibility,  which  renders  the  mind  as  pene* 
trating,  as  the  eyes  of  a  Lieberkiihn,  who  could  diftinguifh  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  Without  a  glafs. 

*  Few  people  obferve,  properly,  eren  when  they  mean  to  do 
it ;  and  the  refult  of  their  obfervation  is  a  mere  vapour,  which  is 
diffipated,  the  moment  we  inquire  of  them  what  they  have  feen, 
or  what  they  fancied  they  felt.  It  would  have  required  the  de- 
licacy of  Roman  ears',  to  have  faid  to  Virgil,  that  he  did  not 
fpeak  like  a  Roman  :  and  yet,  we  every  day  (ee  perfons  who  are 
in  raptures  at  the  tight  of  any  work  of  art  j  at  the  hearing  of  a 
tragedy  ;  or  a  difcourfe ;  or  any  work  of  genius.  To  hear  them, 
it  would  feem  as  if  they  felt,  and  underftood,  even  the  molt  mi- 
nute ideas  of  the  author ;  the  Ieaft  made  of  the  artift's  or  the 
writer's  genius,  is  a  highly  finimed  piece  in  their  eyes.  If  we 
proceed  to  afk  the  order  and  connexion  of  the  thoughts,  or  of 
the  works,  with  which  they  feem  to  be  fo  affected,  we  fee,  at' 
once,  that  they  fcave  given  credit  to  the  author  for  much  ;  but 
have  truly  obferved  but  Kttle,  and  have  appropriated  to  themfelves' 
no  part  of  his  art  or  genius, 

*  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  genius  for  obfervation  of  each  indi- 
vidual, by  obferving  how  he  is  affected  at  the  theatre ;  or  at  the 
light  of  a  picture;  or  a  piece  of  mcchanifm,  &c.  One  perfon 
will  fee,  at  the  theatre,  only  the  drefTes  of  the  actors  ;  another, 
notices  the  decorations  of  the  theatre ;  others  attach  themfelves 
to  the  attitudes,  and  gefture*  of  the  performers.  All  thefe  fpec- 
tators,  directed  in  their  tafte  by  fome  particular  paflion,  go  to 
the  theatre  to  flatter  that  paflion  ;  and  return  home  again,  with  a 
perfuafion,  that  they  have  well  feen,  and  well  underftood  the 
piece.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  generality  of  men  act,  in  al| 
the  circumftances  of  their  life,  and  in  every  thing  they  fee.' 

He  then  details  the  Impediments  to  Obfervation,  at  fo  many 
beacons  to  guard  againft  their  influence.  Thefe  are  chiefly 
paflions  and  prejudices  ;  a  mind  fixed  on  one  theory  ;  a  fondr 
nefs  for  a  fyftem  of  any  kind  ;  fuperftition  and  the  prejudices, 
and  paflions  of  patients.  Thefe  impediments  are  illuftrated 
by  many  curious  medical  facts ;  but  it  is  enough  to  mention 
^hem  to  guard  againft  their  influence.  The  Utility  of  good 
Obfervations  next  claims  our  attention ;  and  we  fhall  readily 
agree  with  this  judicious  author,  that  they  fhbuld  be  clear, t 

exact.' 
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exact,  and  faithful ;  that  every  thing  like  theory  mould  be 
avoided,    k  is  enough,  v.  g.  to  obferve  in  a  fever,  that  the 
hands  are  hot :  whether  the  humors  are  exalted,  the  friction 
increafed,  or  even  the  latent  heat  fet  at  liberty,  is  of  lefs  con- 
ference, and  will  injure  the  perfpicuity  of  the  report.  To 
be  clear  alfo  it  mould  be  fliort.    Cicero  has  long  fince  ob- 
ferved,  that  things  are  rendered  obfcure,  rather  from  the  pro- 
lixity than  the  intricacy  of  the  difcourfe.  It  is  then  confidered 
whether  hiltories  mould  be  general  ones,  or  only  of  parti- 
cular difeafes.    The  world  has  of  late  been  pedered  with 
caies ;  like  Virgil's  army  they  have  embarrafled  us  with  the 
multiplicity  of  objects ;  it  will  require  more  than  ufual  at- 
tention to  difcriminate  the  ufeful  from  the  trifling,  and;  we 
fometimes  fear,  the  true  from  the  falfe.    Zimmerman  con- 
cludes that  both  general  and  particular  hi  dories  are  neceflary. 
Nature  is  not  always  uniform;  fo  that  while  her  ufual  progrefe 
is  detailed  in  general  hiftories,  the  exceptions  ihould  be  deli- 
vered in  the  cafes  of  the  difeafes  of  individuals.    The  con- 
nexion of  our  obfervations  with  our  experience  is  a  material 
object  of  attention.   Sauvages  has  complained  that  we  daily 
fee  much,  and  obferve  but  little.    Zimmerman  ftyles  that 
perfon  the  mod  experienced  phyfician,  who  daily  viihs  no 
more  patients  than  he  can  attend  to  with  care,  and  reflect  on 
with  attention.— —The  remainder  of  this  volume  confifts  of  the 
figns  of  difeafes,  as  derived  either  from  the  pulfe,  the  refpi- 
ration,  the  urine,  the  appearances,  and  portions  of  the  body. 
As  thefe  fymptoms  are  particularly  confidered,  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  attention,  fo  the  volume  concludes  with  the  Influence 
of  Obfervation  on  Experience.— We  have  given  this  general 
analyiis  becaufe  the  extent  of  the  different  obfervations  would 
not  admit  of  a  particular  quotation;  and  we  did  not  interrupt  it 
by  any  remarks  on  the  opinions  which  mud  neceflarily  diiHn* 
guifh  a  man  whofe  erudition  and  experience  have  been  com- 
plete and  extenfive.    It  may  be  perhaps  agreeable  to  our 
readers  to  be  informed  of  fbme  of  his  particular  opinions  ;  but 
we  mull  neceJTarily  be  (hort.    If  this  volume  has  a  fault,  it 
is  fometimes  a  little  inconfiften-t  in  its  different  parts,  pr. 
Zimmerman  feems  to  have  inlifled  among  the  modern  tribe  of 
materialists,   and  endeavours  to  bring  the  celebrated  Stahl 
into  the  company.    We  were  not  aware  of  the  credit  which, 
this  comparatively  modern  feet  might  aim  at,  from  fuch  fo- 
cicty ;  for  though  we  have  carefully  read  the  writings  of  Stahl, 
yet  as  it  was  fome  years  fince,  we  fliall  not  venture  to  oppof* 
our  imperfect  recollection.    It  is  well  known  that  Stahl  pub- 
limed  very  few  genuine  works,  unlefs  the  diifertations  which 

appeared, 
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appeared,  during  his  fuperintendence  of  the  univerfity  -of 
Halle,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  If 
his  preface  to  Junker's   Confpeftus   Medicinac  be  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  authority,  we  may,  with  fome  confidence  aflert,  that 
he  did  not  attribute  the  funaions  of  the  foul  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  corporeal  organs,  but  to  a  fuperadded  immaterial 
one.    The  language  of  his  difciplcs  is  indeed  often  equivocal; 
they  talk  of  the  agency  of  the  foul,  its  exertions  and  oppofi- 
tions,  in  a  ftyle  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  modern  materialift  : 
but  to  return  to  Dr.  Zimmerman.    He  confiders  nature  as 
*  the  actual  vital  power  of  a  living  organized  body' — but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  feparate  this  actual  vital  power  from  its  immediate 
cauie  ;  fo  that  if  it  be  not  the  fame  with  the  foul,  they  are  fo 
nearly  connected  as  to  be  infeparable,  in  our  limited  views.  It 
is  this,  probably,  which  has  induced  fome  inconMency  in  the 
views  of  our  author ;  for,  though  in  the  whole  paflage  he 
ipeaks  in  the  language  of  a  materialift,  vide  p.  98  to  107,  yet, 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  often  fpeaks  of  the  efforts  of 
the  foul  independent  of  the  body.    In  fome  other  places,  after 
he  has  laboured  to  reform  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  he 
feems  not  to  have  convinced  himfelf,  for  he  frequently  relapfes 
•into  the  language  of  thofe  whofe  opinions  he  has  before  juft- 
ly  treated  with  contempt. 

Dr.  Zimmerman  too  is  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  cri- 
tical days ;  and  teaches,  with  fome  anxiety,  the  fymptoms  by 
which  a  crilis  may  be  expected.  We  are  aware  of  the  ridicule 
with  which  this  doctrine  has  been  attended,  even  by  the  moft 
tefyedlable  phyficians.  The  queftion,  however,  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  authority,  but  by  fads.  We  have  had  fome  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  this  opinion,  by  reflecting  that  it  has 
been  chiefly  rejected  by  the  vain,  the  carelefs,  and  inattentive  ; 
■and  from  having  ourielves  found,  that  they  are  only  difcover- 
t- d  by  the  moft  exact  care  and  diligence.  To  a  general  view1 
all  was  irregular  and  arbitrary  ;  to  a  diftinct  one,  it  was  uni* 
form  and  difcriminated. 

In  inflammations  of  the  breaft  Dr.  Zimmerman  feems  to 
Jiave  experienced  the  beft  effects  from  camphor ;  and,  from 
the  few  fteps  with  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  follow  him, 
we  have  muchreafon  to  confirm  his  opinion.  Camphor,-  how-' 
ever,  in  many  conftitutions,  is  inadmiffible  in  a  large  dofe, 
and  ufelefs  in  a  final  1  one  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  generally >$t\-.,  . 
indiscriminately  employed. 

•    In  a  future  Review  we  mall  give  fome  account  of  the  fe-- 
cond  volume.; 
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•f* Poetical  Works  of  John  Scott,  Bfq*  %vo.  10/.  6V.  tm  JharJt. 

Buckland. 

'"pHESE  po^ms  are  written  by  a  quaker ;  a  circumftanee  ra- 
*  ther  extraordinary  in  the  world  of  letters,  rhyming  being 
a  fin  which  gentlemen  of  that  fraternity  are  feldom  guihy  of : 
Mr.  Scott  is,  notwithftanding,  ftrongly  attached  to  it;  and  hav- 
ing received  fome  flattering  applaufe  on  his  former  publications, 
that  were  not  unfuccefsful,  has  made  fome  confiderable  addi- 
tions to  them,  which,  he  hopes,  '  are  not  of  inferior  merit*. ' 
With  the  author's  opinion,  in  this  refpeft,  we  cannot  en- 
tirely coincide,  as  we  do  not  think  the  greater  part  of  the 
additional  pieces  now  before  us  equal  to  what  he  before  pub- 
limed.  Am  well,  a  defcriptive  poem,  the  Elegy  written  in 
176S,  with  fome  others,  had  their  fhare  of  poetical  merit: 
the  Aracebaean,  and  Oriental  Eclogues,  Odes,  Epiftles,  &c. 
now  added,  are  of  a  much  weaker  feature,  and  many  of  them 
incorre^j  but  they  were  nece/Tary,  we  fuppofe,  towards 
making  up  a  volume,  that  trophied  pillar  confecrated  to 
vanity,  which  every  author  erecls  with  fo  much  ple.afure, 
and  contemplates,  when  raifed,  with  fo  muc;h  fatis faction:  this 
noble  llructure  our  poet  has  adorned  with  a  variety  of  head  and 
tail- pieces,  executed  in  a  good  ftyle,  by  fome  of  our  moft 
ingenious  engravers.  Mr.  Scott  has  at  lealt,  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge, fpared  no  pains  to  decorate  his  work  with  all  that  can 
allure  the  eye,  or  gratify  the  tafte  of  a  dilletante  reader,  who 
loves  to  fee  the  filler  arts  uniting  to  render  a  neat  page  truly 
delectable,  as  our  author  fings  f. 

^  > 

*  Nor  lefs  than*  books  th'  engravers  works  invite. 
Where  paft  and  diftant  come  before  the  fight.' 

To  fay  the  truth,  there  is  a  profufion  of  ornament  and  finery 
about  this  book,  not  quite  fuitable  to  the  plalnnefs  and  Simpli- 
city of  the  Bar  clean  fyjlem  \  but  Mr.  Scott  is  fond  of  the  Joules, 
and  wilhesj  we  fuppofe,  like  captain  Macheath,  to  fee  hi* 
ladies  well  dreiTed. 

But  we  will  look  into  the  contents,  and  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders a  ftioxt  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Scott's  volume  of  poetry,  .which* 
confifts  of  Eclogues*  Odes,  Epiftles,  Elegies,  and  almoft  every 
other  fpecies  of  xnifcellaneous  production ;  amongft  the  Ec- 


•  See  the  authors  advertifement  prefixed  to  thtfc  potrot. 
f  See  Epifl.  \x.  p-  *7> 
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logues,  of  which  there  are  five,  Serim,  or  the  Artificial  Fa- 
mine, is  the  bed  written:  we  ftiall  therefore  extract  from  it  the 
following  lines : 

*  —  Near  a  temple's  recent  ruin,  flood 
A  white-rob'd  B  ram  in,  by  the  facred  flood: 
His  wives,  his  children,  dead  befide  him  lay— 
Of  Hunger  thefe,  and  thofe  of  Grief  the  prey  ! 
Thrice  he  with  dull  defil'd  his  aged  head ; 
Thrice  o'er  the  ftream  his  hands  uplifted  fpread: 
"  Hear,  all  ye  Powers  to  whom  we  bend  in  prayer ! 
Hear,  all  who  rule  o'er  water,  earth,  and  air ! 
'Tis  not  for  them,  tho'  lifelefs  there  they  lie; 
*Tis  not  for  me,  tho'  innocent  I  die;  — 
My  Country's  breaft  the  tyger,  Avarice,  rends, 
And  loud  to  you  her  parting  groan  afcends. 
Hear,  all  ye  Powers  to  whom  we  bend  in  prayer  ! 
Hear,  all  who  rule  o'er  water,  earth,  and  air  I 
Hear,  and  avenge !  ■ 

"  But  hark !  what  voice,  from  yonder  Harry  fphere^ 
Slides,  like  the  breeze  of  Evening  o'er  my  ear  ? 
Lo,  Birmah's  form!  on  amber  clouds  enthron'd;. 
His  azure  robe  with  lucid  emerald  zon'd  ; 
He  looks  celeftial  dignity  and  grace, 
And  views  with  pity  wretched  human  race !" 

"  Forbear,  rafli  man!  nor  curfe  thy  country's  foes; 
Frail  man  to  man  forgivenefs  ever  owes. 
When  Moifafoor  the  fell  to  Earth's  fair  plain 
Brought  his  detefted  offspring,  Strife  and  Pain  ; 
Revenge  with  them,  relentlefs  Fury,  came. 
Her  bofom  burning  with  infernal  flame ! 
Her  hair  fheds  horror,  like  the  comet's  blaze ; 
Her  eyes,  all  ghaftly,  blaft  where'er  they  gaze ; 
Her  lifted  arm  a  poifon'd  crice  fuftains  ; 
Her  garments  drop  with  blood  of  kindred  veins! 
Who  aflcs  her  aid,  muft  own  her  endlefs  reign, 
Feel  her  keen  fcourge,  and  drag  her  galling  chain  t" 

"  The  flrains  fublime  in  fweeteft  mufic  clofe, 
And  all  the  tumult  of  my  foul  compofe. 
Yet  you,  ye  oppreflbrs!  uninvok'd  on  you, 
Your  fteps,  the  fteps  of  Juftice  will  pnrfue  ! 
Go,  fpread  your  white  fails  on  the  azure  main  ; 
Fraught  with  our  fpoils,  your  native  land  regain ; 
Go,  plant  the  grove,  and  bid  the  lake  expand, 
And  on  green  hills  the  pompous  palace  Hand : 
•  .  -  Let 
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jLet  Luxury's  hand  adorn  the  gaudy  room, . 

Smooth  the  (oft  couch,  and  feed  the  rich  perfume—* 

There  Night's  kind  calm  in  vain  Ihall  fleep  invite, 

While  fancied  omens  warn,  and  fpe&res  fright : 

Sad  founds  (hall  ifTue  from  your  guilty  walls, 

The  widow'd  wife's,  the  foniefs  mother's  calls  ; 

And  infant  Rajahs  bleeding  forms  ihall  rifej 

And  lift  to  you  their  fupplicating  eyes : 

Remorfo  intolerable  your  hearts  will  feel. 

And  your  own  hands  plunge  deep  the  avenging  fteel; 

(For  Europe's  cowards  Heavens  command  difdain, 

To  Death's  cold  arms  they  fly  for  eafe  in  vain.) 

For  us,  each  painful  tran  ("migration  o'er, 

Sweet  fields  receive  us  to  refign  no  more ; 

Where  Safety's  fence  for  ever  round  us  grows, 

And  Peace,  fair  flower,  with  bloom  unfading  blows; 

Light's  §un  unfetting  ihines  with  chearing  beam ; 

And  Pleafure's  River  rolls  its  golden  ftream  1" 

'  Enrapt  he  fpoke— *then  ceas*d  the  lofty  ftrain, 
And  Orel's  rocks  return'd  the  found  again.— 
A  Brit4(h  ruflian*  near  in  ambuih  laid, 
Rum'd  fudden  from  the  cane-iile's  fecret  made  ; 
"  Go  to  thy  Gods!"  with  rage  infernal  cried* 
And  headlong  plung'd  the  hap lefs  Sage  into  the  foaming 
tide/  ,1 

•  • 

There  is  great  poetical  merit  in  the  whole  of  this  Oriental 
Eclogue,  wiuch  paints  in  the  warmeft  colours  the  various 
fcenes  of  mifery  and  diftrefs  brought  on  the  natives  of  Indi* 
by  their  cruel  EnglUh  taikr  matters  :  there  is  too  much  truth, 
we  fear,  in  this  narrative.— In  Mr.  Scott's  odes  we  do  not  meefc 
with  thofe  poliihed  numbers,  nor  that  freedom  and  fpirit* 
Vhich  this  ipeciea  of  poetry  requires.  One  of  them/  written 
on  leaving  Bath,  ends  thus : 

,     *  Thy  manfions  gay, 
Where  Peers  and  beauties  lead  the  ball, 
Neglefted,  won  may  feel  decay; 
Forfaken,  moulder  to  their  fall.— 

Palmyra,  once  like  thee  renown' 4* 

Now  Jies  a  ruin  on  the  ground;— 
But  ftill  thy  environs  fo  fair, 
Thy  waters  falutary  aid, 
Will  furely  always  fome  perfuade 
To  render  thee  their  care/ 

*This  conclufion  i?  abrupt  and  infipid:  but  the  laftode,  called 
the  Mexican  Prophecy,  makes  us  amends  for  the  reft.  Mr. 
YouLlVk  July t  ijSik  £  Scott'i 
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Scott's  £  pi  files  are  written  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  ftyle, 
and  /eem  to  flow  from  a  good  and  benevolent  heart.  —  One 
©f  them,  which  he  entitles  an  Eflay  on  Painting,  addrefled 
to  a  young  artift,  had  perhaps  better  been  omitted :  this 
fubject  having  been  already  fo  fully  treated,  and  in  fo  maf- 
terly  a  manner,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hayley,  Mr,  Scott's 
obfervations,  however  juft  or  elegant,  muft  fufFer  greatly  in 
the  comparifon. 

This  volume  of  poems  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  amufing  and 
agreeable  collection. 

The  Faithful  Shepherd,  a  Dramatic  Paftoral,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lijhfrom  the  Pafior  Fido  of  the  Cav.  Guarini.  Attempted  in 
the  Manner  of  the  Original,    8w.    $s.  fewed.  Robinfon. 

^T*HE  Pallor  Fido,  written  by  Cav.  Guarini,  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  was  at  that  time  a  much  admired 
paftoral  drama.  At  a  period  when  few  Italian  writers  of  any 
note  or  confequence  had  appeared,  and  when  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance were  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  applaufe  which  it  met  with  :  but  that,  in 
the  prefent  age,  fuch  a  performance  mould  b«  called  *  exqui- 
fitely  beautiful,'  is  rather  matter  of  aftonilhment  than  a  proof 
of  true  tafte  or  judgment ;  as,  a  few  rural  images,  and  natu- 
ral fentiments  excepted,  the  whole  poem  has  very  little  to  re* 
commend  it.  The  fable  is  romantic,  uninterelling,  as  well  as 
improbable,  and  the  characters  entirely  deftitute  of  vivacity;  the 
language  .(of  the  original)  is  indeed  loft  and  harmonious,  pof- 
fefTed,  by  univerfal  confent,  of  that  fafcinating  quality  which, 
can  render  even  nonfenfe  agreeable  ;  to  which  alone  we  muft 
afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  our  modern  operas.  Of  this  peculiar 
beauty  much,  however,  has  not  tranfpired  in  the  piece  now  be- 
fore usj  which,  of  all  the  tranflations  of  the  Paftor  Fido  (and 
there  are  many  extant)  is  much  the  worft,  though  the  trans- 
lator feems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  it.  He  informs 
us,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed,  that  he  thought 

*  It  would  be  impoflible  to  preferve  the  fpirit  andbrillancy  of 
the  original,  in  this  attempt  ,  to  render  it  into  Englifh,  without 
adopting  the  manner,  the  occafional  rhiming,  the  play  of  words, 
&c.  but  efpecially  the  unfettered  verfrfication  of  the  author ;  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  fa"rd — 

—  Numerifque  fertur 
Lege  folutis.  ■ 

How  far  the  adoption  maybe  approved,  the  fuccefs  of  this 
translation  with  the  public,  will  beft  determine.    The  tranflator 
expects  there  will  be  adiverfity  of  opinions  on  it;  but  firm  in  his 
.  awn  fenfe  of  the  matter,  and  hoping  that  numbers  may  be  en- 
tertained 
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fcertained  with  a  work,  which  in  the  original  is  fo  exquifitely 
beautiful,  he  hazards  it  thus  to  the  world,  refolving,  comrae  di- 
Ibit  jadis  avec  tant  de  raifon  lc  vieux  meunler. — 

■  Qu'on  me  blame,  qu'on  me  loue, 

Qu'on  dife  quelque  chofe,  ou  qu'on  ne  dife  rien 
J'en  veux  faire  a  matete.' 

this,  our  readers  will  obferve,  is  a  bold  defiance ;  bat  let  us 
hear  how  he  will  fupport  it, 

Quid  dignum  tan  to  feret  hie  promiflbr  hiatu  i 

The  Faithful  ihepherd  opens  thus, 

*  Silvio,  Linco,  with  Hunt/men* 
€  SiL  Go— ye  that  have  lodg'd 
The  horrid  bead,  to  give  the  ufual  iign 
Of  our  intended  chafe— Go,  with  the  horn 
Wakeev'ry  eye,  and  with  yourfliouts  all  hearts, 
If  there's  in  A  ready, 

If  there's  a  fwain  loves  Cynthia  and  her  fports, 

One  whofe  high  breaft  with  gen'rous  ardor  glows 

Amongft  the  woods,  his  perfon  to  expofe ; 

Now  for  the  teft,  now  let  him  follow  me, 

To  where  in  little  fpace, 

But  to  our  valor  ample  field,  is  lodg'd 

That  dreadful  boar ; 

That  prodigy  of  nature,  and  the  woods  j 

That  beaft  fo  huge,  fo  fell, 

And  for  the  country's  countlefs  wounds 

So  fam'd  a  refident  of  Erimanthus  : 

The  carnage  of  the  plains, 

And  terror  of  the  fwains — go,  therefore  ye, 

Nor  only  get  the  ft  art.  / 

But  with  the  hoarfe-refounding  horn 

Provoke,  and  roufe  Aurora's  fleepy  lids* 

We,  Linpo,  will  go  and  court  the  gods, 

For  with  more  certain  guide, 

The  deftin'd  chafe  we  after  (hall  purfue. 

Who  well  begins,  has  half perform'd his  work; 

And  'tis  from  heav'n  alone,  we  well  begin. 

4  Lin.  Silvio,  to  court  the  gods,  I  much  approve  j 
But  to  moleft  the  fervants  of  the  gods 
I  difapprove. — Still  in  their  reft  are  plungM 
The  temple's  guardians — for  the  mountains  height, 
Long  from  their  fport  withholds  the  dawning  light. 

SiL  To  thee,  who  yet,  perhaps,  art  not  awake, 
All  things,  it  feems,  in  {lumber  ftill  appear. 

Lin.  O  Silvio,  Silvio,  why  hath  nature  giv'n 
In  thefe  thy  fweeteft  years, 
A  bloom  of  youth  fo  beauteous  and  fo  fair, 
If  to  deftroy  be  thy  only  care. 
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For  furc  had  I 

That  rofV  check,  that  fparklingeye, 

Ye  woods,  I'd  cry,  adieu, 

And  other  game  purfue ; 

My  life  in  lpoits  and  pleafures  T  would  pafs, 

In  winter near  the  firp,  in  fummcron  the  graft* 

SiL  Such  flrange  advice, 
Tnou  never  gav'ft  before :  why  then  art  thou 
So  chang'd  from  what  thou  wait  ? 

Lin,  New  times  bring  new  defires. 
So  furely,  were  f  Silvio,  I  (hould  do\ 

SiL  And  I,  if  I  were  Linco; 
But  Silvio  as  I  am, 
As  Silvio,  not  as  Linco,  will  I  aft, 

Lin.  O  heedlefs  boy !  why  thus  feek  diftont  game, 
And  full  of  riik, 

When  much  excelling  everyone  befide, 
Thou  haft  it  near,  domefrtc  and  fee u re  ? 

SiL  Speak'ft  thou  in  earneft,  fay  ,  or  doftthou  dream-  > 

Lin.  *  Txs  thou  that  dreamt,  not  1. — 

SiL  And  'tis  fo  near  ? 

Lin.  As  thou  art  to  thyfelf. 

SiL  Lodg*d  in  what  wood  ? 

Lin.  Thou  Silvio  art  the  wood; 
And  for  the  lavage  beaft  that  there  is  lodg'd, 
'TIS  thy  obdurate  heart. 

SiL  How  well  I  judg'd  that  thou  wer't  in  a  dream  t 

Lin.  To  have  fo  fair,  fo  elegant  a  nymph. 
But  why  a  nymph  ?  a  goddefs  I  fliou'd  fay ; 
Whofe  form  more  lovely  (hews 
Than  doth  the  morning  rofe  7 
Whiter  her  neck,  more  fort  than  cygnet's  down, 
for  whom,  how  high  fp  e'er  his  worth, 
There's  not  a  fwain  but  fighs,  amd  fighs  in  vain 
And  (he,  referv'4  for  thee, 
By  heav'n  and  earth  for  thee  alone  refetv'd 
And  when,  without  a  (igh, 
Without  a  moiften'd  eye, 
O  moft  unworthy,  ra(h,  prefumptuotts  boy  t 
This  fair  angelic  maid  thou  might'ft  enjoy ; 
•        Her  heavenly  charm s  to  ftmn, 
From  her  embrace  to  run  ; 
And,  Silvio,  haft  thou  then  a  human  breaft? 
Than  favage  beafts  more  fell,  it  is  of  fteel  confefc 

SiL  If  not  to  love  be  cruelty  pronoune'd, 
Then  cruelty's  a  virtue— nor  doth  fhame 
But  pride  affect  me,  that  it  rules  my  heart; 
Since  'tis  by  that  alone,  lVe  eonquer'd  love, 
A  greater  favage. 

Lin.  But  how  can  you  fubdue 
What  yet  you  never  knew  ? 

SiL  I've  eonquer'd  by  not  knowing. 
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Lin.  O  if  but  once  alone, 
Love,  Silvio,  thou  hadft  known ; 
Had  thou  experienced  once 
How  great  the  joy,  the  Mifs, 
Tobebelov'd;  when  loving,  to  poflew 
A  heart  that  loves  again  ; 
This  Aire  had  been  thy  Jlrain ; 
O  life  of  love !  replete 
With  ev'ry  tender  fweet, 
Why  to  my  bread  fo  tardy  cfidfl  thou  come  ? 
Leave,  leave  the  woods 

Unthinking  boy  1  leave  fa vage  beads,  and  learn  to  love.* 
Here  the  tranflator  has  certainty  kept  his  promife  with  re- 
gard to  his  '  unfettered  verification as  he  has  given  us  verfes 
of  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  feet,  blank  verfe,  rhyme,  profe 
of  every  fpecies,  and  every  denomination  i  whether  this  free- 
dom, or  rather  Ucentioufnefs,  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language,  the  reader  will  determine ;  it  makes,  in  our  opinion, 
but  a  ridiculous  jumble;  and,  how  well  foever  it  may  found  to 
an  Italiani  i»  uncouth  and  harm  to  an  EngliOi  ear.  Some  of 
our  tranflator's  expreflions  are  very  Angular:  in  his  description 
pf  the  Erymanthian  boar,  he  tells  us  that, 

*  The  beall  fo  huge,  fo  fell, 

Is  a  famed  rtftdent  of  Erimanthus,' 
One  would  imagine,  he  was  talking  of  an  ambajfador  :  but  a 
little  after  he  ftyles  him, 

*  The  carnage  of  the  plains.' 

It  is  the  firft  time,  we  believe,  that  a  boar  was  ever  known  by 
the  name  of  a  carnage. 

But  to  the  fanguine  admirers  of  the  celebrated  Cav.  Guarini, 
we  (hall  fubmit  a  part  of  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fecond  a£t. 
Dorinda  enters,  ftroking  her  dear  Silvio's  dog,  Melampo :  after 
a  long  and  very  foolifh  fpeech  to  Melampo,  me  hears  Silvio 
calling  out  to  him,  and  we  are  entertained  wijth  the  following 
dialogue, 

*  5/7.  Hie,  hie,  Melampo,  hie! 

Dor.  Moll  certainly  it  is  his  very  voice, 
Happy  Dorinda!  juft  the  blifs  thou  fought'ft, 
Heav  n  fends  thee  now— but  I  mufthide  the  dog. 
For  by  this  means  1  chance  may  gain  his  heart.-—* 
Lupino! 

Lup.  I'm  here.— . 

Dor.  Take,  take  the  dog  away ;  — 
^nd  hide  thee  in  yon  bum;— thou  underftaxid'fl  me# 

Lup.  I  take  thee  well ;  

Dor.  And  ftir  not  till  I  call  thee. — 

Lup,  I'll  do  it; — 

Dor.  But  quick  ; 

Lup.  And  thou  have  quickly  done;-  ■ 
fail  the  poor  dog  "with  hunger  be  attackt, 
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And  in  one  mouthful  he  fhould  eat  me  up ! 

Dor.  O  poor  faint-hearted  wretch  away,  away !     ■ » 

Sil.  Where  fhall  I  go,  ah  whither  bend  my  courfe, 
To  find  thee,  O  my  faithful,  dear  Melampo ! 
Each  hill  and  ev'ry  plain  I've  fearch'd  in  vain, 
'Till  I'm  bedew'd  with  fweat,  and  wearyM  out. 
Perdition  feize  the  bead  which  thou  didft  chafe  ! 
But  there's  a  nymph,  who  chance  hath  feen  my  dog, 
And  may  inform  me  :— - O  the  fad  mifhap ! 
This  is  the  very  maid  who  plagues  me  fo ! 

Yet  muft  I  bear  with  her  O  lovely  nymph  $ 

My  faithful  dog  Melampo  hail  thou  feen  f* 
Whom  I  let  loofe  but  now  after  a  doe  ? 

Dor.  Me  lovely,  Silvio !  lovely  call'ft  thou  me  ? 
But  why,  thou  cruel  boy !  if  in  thine  eyes 
Lovely  I  do  not  feem  ? 

Sil.  Lovely  or  plain,  fay,  haft  thou  feen  my  dog  ? 
Either  reply  to  that,  or  I  muft  go. 

Dor.  Silvio,  to  her  thou'rt  harm,  who  doth  adore  thee* 
Strange  that  thy  face  fuch  fweetnefs  fhould  exprefs, 
And  yet  thy  heart  fuch  rigor  fhould  poftefs. 
Thou  thro*  the  woods  and  o'er  the  fteepy  hills 
Follow'ft  a  Hying  doe  ;    with  anxious  fpeed 
Tracking  a  hound,  doft  thou  exhauft  thyfelf, 
And  me,  who  burns  for  thee,  thou  fly'ft«nd  fcorn'ft. 
Why  wilt  thou  follow  thus  a  flying  doe, 
Rather  than  one  that's  gentle,  and  can  love  ? 
One  without  chafing  caught,  and  ty'd  fecure  ? 

Sil.  Nymph,  1  came  here  in  qucft  of  my  Melanin* 
Not  to  lofe  time-—  farewell ! 

Dor.  Stay,  Silvio !  ftay  j  — — 
Ah  cruel !  do  not  fly  me  ;  prithee  ftay, 
And  I  will  give  thee  news  of  thy  Melampo. 

Sil.  Thou  jeer'ft  with  me  Dorinda  ? 

Dor.  Lovely  youth! 
Now  by  that  love  that  binds  me  to  thy  fervicc, 
1  know  where  is  tby  dog.    Didft  thou  not  fny 
Thou  leftft  him  lately  chafing  of  a  doe  ? 

Sil.  'Tis  true,  and  in  an  inftant  loft  his  track.  ♦ 

Dor.  Now  both  the  dog  and  doe  are  lodg'd  with  me, 

Sil.  Lodg'd  with  thee  ? 

Dor.  Lodg'd  with  me — Doft  grieve  ingrate, 
To  be  beholden  to  the  nymph  that  loves  thee  ? 

Sil.  My  dear  Dorinda  !  give  them  to  me  quick.—— 

Dor*  Fie,  fickle  boy !  to  what  am  I  reduc  d, 
That  thus  a  doe  and  dog  endear  me  to  thee ! 
But  look,  my  heart !  without  fome  fmall  reward 
Thoufhalt  not  have  them. 

$ih  'Tis  right — I'll  give  thee— now  I'll  laugh  at  her. 

Dor.  What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 

Sil.  Two  beauteous  golden  apples,  which  my  mother, 
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More  beauteous  ftiU,  the  other  day  did  give  me. 

Dor.  I  want  no  apples.    I  could  give  thee  fomc 
More  beautiful,  perhaps,  and  fwect,  didft  thou 
Not  hold  my  prefents  cheap. — 

Bit.  What  wouldft  thou  then  ? 
A  goat,  perhaps  or  lambkin?— but  my  fire 
As  yet  permits  me  not  to  make  fo  free. 

Dor*  'Tis  neither  goat  or  lambkin  I  defire  ; 
Thee  only  Silvio !  and  thy  love  I  wifli. 

Sih  Thou  wiflieft  nothing  more  then,  than  my  love? 

Dor.  Nothing  more. 

Sil.  Well,  well,  then  take  it  all —now  give  tome, 
Dear  nymph  1  my  fav'rite  dog,  and  give  the  doe. 

Dor.  O  didft  thou  know  the  value  of  the  gift, 
Of  which  thou  feem'ft  fo  bounteous !  didft  thou  mean, 
Sincerely  mean,  what  now  thy  tongue  hath  faid !' 

In  this  manner,  the  trifling  and  infipid  converfation  proceed* 
through  three  or  four  pages ;  and  this  is  what  the  lovers  of  Ita- 
lian poetry  call  nature,  pathos,  and  fimplicity,  though  it  be  no- 
thing but  the  prattle  of  children,  or  lovers  as  foolifti  as  chil- 
dren. Of  fuch  fcenes,  with  others  ftiU  more  puerile  and  ridi- 
culous, confifts  this  renowned  drama,  which  our  tranflator  has 
by  no  means  improved.  In  the  above  quoted  paflage  what 
miferably  profaic  lines  are  thefe, 

'  Left  the  poor  dog  with  hunger  be  attack'd, 
And  in  one  mouthful  he  fliould  cat  me  up.' 

And  a  little  after, 

*  Thou  left'ft  him  lately  chafing  of  a  doe.' 

In  many  of  the  lines  there  is  neither  fenfe  nor  grammar :  for 
example, 

*  *Tis  nought  but  thee  obtrudeft  on  my  grafp, 
Whilft  thoufand  teafing  birds  her  flight  furrounds. 

■  Ye,  whofe  eager  thirft 
Of  ftill  poflefling  more, 
On  the  lov'd  urn,  that  holds  the  carcafe  gold 
Gaze,  as  the  fpectre  views  the  corpfed  tomb* 
—  Thou  kiflcs  moil  impure  and  grofs, 
Did'ft  dare  to  mix  with  kifles  feign'd  and  pure.' 

What  can  the  tranflator  mean  by  feign* d  and  pure  kijfes  f 
When  Amaryllis  commands  her  lover  Myrtillo  to  leave  her,  he 
declaims, 

*  Mir.  Ah  grievous  parting!  parting  of  my  life! 
For  can  I  part  with  thee,  and  yet  furvive  ? 
Yes,  the  ftrong  pang  of  death  I  forely  feel, 
As  thus  we  part— a  living  death — that  gives 
J-,ife  to  my  grief,  and  threatens  me,  alas ! 
A  Jeath  immortal  to  my  dying  heart  I* 
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fcorydon,  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  his  miftrefs,  fays* 

«  S'Wd  me  but  yield,  ril  bind  her  by  this  play 

So  faft,  flieMl  find  at  length  it  is  no  play.* 
This,  we  fuppofe,  is  the  play  of  words  which  our  author  pro-> 
mifes  in  his  advertifement»fo  carefully  to  adopt,  as  if  there 
was  any  fuperior  merit  in  adhering  to  the  nonfenfe  of  his  ori-; 
ginai.  We  will  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  farther  remarks 
on  a  performance  fo  unworthy  of  their  attention,  and  ihall  on-. 
Jy,  before  we  conclude  this  article,  obferve,  that  the  tran- 
slator, firm  as  he  may  be  in  his  own  fenfe  of  the  matter^ 
and  hoping,  that  numbers  will  be  entertained  with-  hi*  work,' 
may  fairly  apply  to  himfelf  the  following  lines*  extracted  from 
$e  183d  page  of  his  own  tranflation, 

'  *  My  time  I  loft  and  labor. 

I  wrote,  I  wept,  I  fung,  I  burnt,  I  froze, 

I  run,  I  ftood,  I  bore, — now  fad,  now  joyful ; 

Now  high,  now  low  j  now  trampled  on ;  now  dear  j 

And  as  the  iron  inftrument  of  Delphos, 

Now  us'd  for  higheftpurpofes,  now  vile, 

Riik  I  fear'd  none,  and  fcorn'd  fatigue  to  ihun  ; 

Did  ev'ry  thing,  was  nothing 
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Oppojkion,  and  of  the  American  Congrefs.  %<vo,  is.  6d.  Nicoll. 
T"\URING  the  prevalence  of  civil  dilfenfions,  the  minds, 
of  men  are  commonly  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  the 
impartial  inveftigation  of  political  queftions ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  retrofpect  that  they  are  enabled  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  different  parties*  The  pre- 
fent  may,  therefore,  perhaps  be  a  more  favourable  time  for 
enquiring  into  the  public  tranfactions  of  late  years,  than  any 
former  period;  though  we  doubt  whether  even  now  the  mutual 
prejudices  be  fufficiently  fubiided  for  accompli  (hi ng  that  object 
with  advantage.  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  reflections 
with  which  we  are  prefented  by  this  writer. 

Our  author  ebferves,  that  it  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  irra-. 
tional  and  unjuft,  to  impote  either  to  adminiftration  or  oppo- 
fition,  the  guilt  of  thofe  accumulated  evils  which  the  fubjects 
of  the  Britilh  empire  have  fufFered  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war.  Impolitic,  fays  he,  becaufe  it  can  anfwer 
Ho  other  purpofe  than,  to  inflame  and  perpetuate  our  civil  dif- 
fenfions,  at  a  time  when  common  danger  mould  ftimulate  aH 
parties  to  unite :  irrational,  becaufe  no  folid  arguments  ca*n  be 
adduced  to  fix  fo  heavy  a  charge  on  either  party:  unjuft,  be- 
caufe it  is  contrary  to  truth,  and  muft  originate  from  intereft, 
prejudice,  or  malevolence.  In  conformity  to  thofe  principles, 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  that  all  parties  in  the  Britift* 
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dominions  have  greatly  erred ;  that  many  of  the  evils  they 
have  reciprocally  experienced  were  neither  premeditated,  nor 
actually  produced,  by  any  party,  but  originated  from  remote, 
inevitable,  or  unforefeen  caufes. 

We  mail  lay  before  oar  readers  fome  of  his  obfervaticms  on 
this  fubj*a. 

'  Whoever  impartially  confidersthe  conduct  of  Admini fixation 
and  Oppofition,  From  the  origin  of  their  contentions  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  will  be  convinced,  that  neither  party  can,  with 
the  leaft  degree  of  reafon,  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the?r  op- 
ponents. 

4  Though  it  mould  be  granted,  that  in  the  profecution  of  Mr. 
W— s,  adminiltration  never  took  a  finglc  meafurc  thai  was  not 
warranted  by  precedent,  by  law,  and  by  the  principles  of  the 
conilitution  (which  perhaps  is  more  than  oppofition  will  admit), 
their  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated  in  point  of  policy. 

*  A  fuperficial  knowlege  of  our  hiftory  is  iufficient  to  convince 
ns,  that  whenever  our  fovereigns  condefcend  to  enter  into  conteft 
with  a  fubject,  they  tarnifh  the  luitre,  and  weaken  the  power  of 
the  crown.  If  they  vanquifti,  how  futile  is  their  triumph !  If 
they  fail,  how  fevere  their  difgrace ! 

*  The  firft  flep  they  take  on  this  dangerous  ground,  however 
eircumfpect,  js  fure  to  awaken  the  jealoufy  of  their  people :  if 
power,  inflamed  by  refentment  (perhaps  by  iuft  rcfentment) 
mould  be  fo  admirably  tempered  by  wifdom  and  difcretion  as  never 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  law  or  of  equity,  yet  how  liable  are  the 
perverted  optics  of  jealoufy  to  miftake !  with  what  eafe  may  ar- 
tifice convert 

 «  Trifles  light  as  air 

To  "  confirmations  ftrong 

"As  proofs  of  holy  writ  l" 

*  The  k— — ,  or  adminiilration,  that  wifties  to  be  refpe&ed  in 
this  country,  mud  pay  fome  regard  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  Nothing  can  alienate  the  affections,  or  exafperate  the 
minds  of  a  free  people,  fo  much  as  the  contempt  of  their  gover- 
nors ;  nor  is  the  ftrongeft  conviction  they  can  poflibly  have  that 
their  meafures  are  right,  to  be  urged  in  excufe  for  it. 

*  But  though  even  the  caufelefs  murmurs  of  the  people  mould 
never  be  defpifed,  the  individual,  who  for  his  own  emolument 
endeavours  to  excite  them,  is  juftly  and  mod  feverely  puniihed  by 
contempt.  When  a  man  of  fuch  principles  afluming  confidence 
from  the  degree  of  popularity  he  has  acquired,  is  hardy  enough 
to  transfer  his  abufe  from  mini  tiers  to  the  k — g,  it  is  evident  he 
courts  perfecution.  If  he  can  collect  "  the  rays  of  royal  indig- 
nation, he  is  fenfible  u  they  will  illuminate,  though  they  can- 
not confume  him."  Shielded  by  his  popularity,  he  invites  their 
moil  powerful  energy ;  and  his  patriotism  fliines  with  additional 
juftrc,  as  their  fervency  iucreafes.  But  if  the  efforts  of  his  ca- 
Jumny  are  regarded  with  a  mortifying  indifference,  his  hopes  are 
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blafted,  and  he  is  left  to  lament  in  obfcurity  the  anguifh  of  dif- 
appointed  ambition,  and  the  univerfal  contempt  which  attend* 
unfuccefsful  villainy. 

4  If  adminiftration  committed  an  ferror  in  rewarding  their  ene* 
my  with  that  refentment  he  wiflied  to  excite ;  the  conduct  of  op* 
pofition  on  this  occafiort  was  no  lefs  inexcufeable  for  abetting  a 
caufe  they  knew  to  be  unjuft ;  for  propagating  many  in  fin  uat  ions 
mgainft  government  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth  or  rcafon ; 
and  for  diffufing  a  general  fpirit  of  difcontent  throughout  the  na- 
tion, merely  that  they  might  exalt  themfelvea,  by  depremng  their 
fuccefsful  and  envied  competitors. 

«  While  their  real  object  was  not  very  difficult  to  be  difcerned ; 
the  good  of  their  country  was  their  plaufible  pretence ;  the  grie- 
vances of  the  people  was  the  conftant  burden  of  their  melancholy 
fong;  and  thofe  who  had  the  lead  fenfibility  of  them,  were,  a« 
ufual,  loudeft  in  the  chorus ;  while  the  lower  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, opprefled  by  the  weight  of  thofe  real  ills  which  are  the 
infeparable  concomitants  of  poverty,  bore  in  filence  thofe  burdens 
which  it  does  not  enter  either  into  the  heads  of  minifters  or  pa* 
triots  to  conceive,  or  into  their  hearts  to  alleviate. 

*  So  ftrange  and  inconuflent  a  thing  is  human  nature,  that  even 
in  this  nation  of  philofophers,  the  very  people  who  will  fubmit 
quietly  to  any  impofition,  till  fome  friend  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  tell  them  they  are  hurt,  may  be  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
madnefs  by  the  moft  extravagant,  ill  grounded,  or  remote  fug- 
geftions  of  injury  intended  them.  What  furprifing  effects  have 
tjie  founds  of  W — s  and  Liberty !  No  Popery !  and  others  of 
equal  ugniBcance  produced,  when  modulated  by  ikilful  perform- 
ers, and  conveyed  through  proper  inftruments  ! 

*  But  if  a  fupercilious  contempt  of  the  juft  complaints  of  an 
injured  people  is  the  charaifteriftic  of  tyranny  ;  jf  an  inlolent  dif- 
regard  even  of  their  groundlefs  murmurs  denotes  weaknefs  in  ad- 
mini  ft  ration,  a  bafe  application  of  their  pafllons  and  prejudices  to 
the  interefted  views  ot  the  party  which  conftnntly  endeavours  to 
excite  and  inflame  them,  and  an  indifcriminate  oppofition  to 
every  meafure  of  government,  arc  furely  very  equivocal  figns  of 
that  rectitude  which  fhould  diftinguifh  true  patriots  from  un- 
principled impoftors.' 

The  author  fcruples  not  to  aifirm,  that  the  unhappy  rupture 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  proceeded  from 
the  fame  fource  with  our  inteftine  divifions.  His  remarks  on 
this  fubject  are  no  lefs  juft  than  impartial. 

*  The  famous  declaratory  act  was  therefore  pa  fled  by  the  ge- 
neral concurrence  of  all  parties,  which  in  direct  conformity  to 
the  principles  of  the  Bntifh  constitution,  alTc  rted,  that  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  extended  to  the  colonics,  and  that  it  had  a 
right  to  demand  their  obedience  to  its  acts  in  all  cafes  whatsoever. 
Sovereignty  cannot  be  defined  in  any  terms  ftronger  or  more  ex- 
plicit j  and  it  io  demjnttrably  evident,  that  if  parliament  has  (as 
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this  declaratory  act  aflcrts)  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cafes  whatsoever,  it  mull  have  it  in  any  particular  cafe.  This  is 
fo  extremely  plain,  that  **  he  who  runs  may  read  and  it  would 
appear  unneceflary  to  prove  by  argument,  a  proportion  which 
every  man  or  common  underftanding  muft  acknowlege  to  be  felf- 
cvident,  were  it  not  in  refpectto  the  fuperior  abilities  of  thofedif. 
tinguifhed  leaders  of  the  minority,  under  whofe  adminiftration 
the  declaratory  act  was  pafled.  The  unanimous  aiTent  they  gave 
to  this  act,  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  they  then  admitted  parlia- 
ment had  a  conftitutional  right  to  bjnd  the  colonies  •*  in  all  cales 
whatfoever yet  no  fooner  did  parliament  attempt  to  exerctfe 
this  conftitutional  authority  by  the  tea  act,  than  the  unreafon- 
able  clamours  which  were  railed  by  the  inftigators  of  rebellion 
in  the  colonies,  were  loudly  echoed  by  the  champions  of  oppofi- 
tion in  Britain. 

*  It  is  impoffible  to  vindicate  their  conduct  on  this  important 
occafion ;  at  belt,  it  was  abfurd  and  in  confident  in  the  extreme, 
to  aflert  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  and  in  their  legiilative  capa- 
cities, the  fupremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  and  after- 
wards,  in  direct  oppofition  to  this  folemn  declaration,  to  affirm 
in  the  florid  language  and  exalted  characters  of  patriots,  that  tax- 
ation of  the  colonies  by  parliament  was  unconftitutional.  If  the 
declaratory  act  is  conftitutional,  this  particular  exercife  of  a  right 
which  it  declares  parliament  to  be  invefted  with,  muft  be  fo  too. 
One  of  thefe  propofitions  mult  be  true ;  parliament  has  a  confti- 
tutional right  to  tax  the  colonics,  or  the  declaratory  act  is  un- 
conftitutional. 

4  Left  it  mould  be  deemed  nugatory  and  ufelefs  to  demonfrrate 
the  inconiiftency  of  oppofition,  or  to  examine  what  opinions  they 
thought  proper  to  entertain  fo  many  years  ago,  it  is  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  mere  fpe- 
culative  opinions  of  private  men,  which  whether  confiftent,  or 
.otherwife,  can  be  of  no  confequence  to  the  public  ;  if  this  was 
indeed  the  cafe,  it  would  be  wafte  of  time  and  paper  to  examine 
(hem. 

*  But  when  opinions,  adopted  by  men  of  diftinguiftied  rank 
and  acknowleged  abilities,  become  principles  of  action  to  them, 
fhey  often  produce  the  moft  important  effects.  If  to  rank  and 
abilities  be  added  the  fafcinating  charms  of  oratory,  and  if  thofe 
who  are  poflefled  of  fuch  qualifications  have,  from  their  peculiar 
lit  u  at  ion,  the  fitteft  opportunity  of  dil  playing  them  in  oppofition 
to  themeafures  of  government,  the  people  look  up  to  them  with 
admiration,  as  the  guardians  of  their  liberties;  whatever  fenri. 
rnents  they  find  it  convenient  to  propagate,  are  received  as  ora- 
cles ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  few,  or  even  of  one  man  thus  circum- 
ftanced,  however  contradictory  it  may  be  to  reafon  and  truth, 
however  inconfiftent  with  his  former  conduct,  may  not  only  ob- 
tain implicit  belief,  but  become  a  principle  of  aclion  to  thou- 
(ands. 

*  There  cannot  poflibly  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of  this  than  the 
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•rigin  of  our  Unhappy  difpute  with  the  colonies  affords.  The 
claims  of  parliament  were  certainly  juft,  and  were  ftri&ly  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  the  conllitution ;  the  leaders  of  op- 
pofition  had,  by  their  aflent  to  the  declaratory  adfc,  given  the 
ftroageft  proof  that  they  thought  them  fo  J  and  government,  in 
attempting  to  maintain  the  fupremacy  of  parliament,  and  in  the 
pfti  ticular  exertion  of  its  authority  to  tax  the  colonies,  was  af- 
&rt';ng  the  right?  or  the  Britilh  nation  — Yet,  nofooner  had  the 
colonies  difcovered  that  the  pretention*  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
were  unjuft  and  unconftitujionnl,  and  the  minority  concurred 
with  them  in  thefe  principles,  which  were  diametrically  opposite 
%q  tbofe  of  the  declaratory  a&,  and  manifeftly  repugnant  to  rea- 
ibn  and  to  the  inteveft  of  the  people,  than  the  cmufe  of  the  Ame- 
ricans became  popular  in  Britain. 

4  Nothing  could  be  fo  conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  rebellion 
as  the  encouragement  it  met  within  England;  norcould  any.con- 
iduft  be  lefs  excufablc  than  that  of  the  minority  at  this  very  impor- 
tant crifis.  Had  they  been  content  with  rcprefenting  the  inexpe- 
diency of  proceeding  to  coercive  meafures,  and  the  impolicy  of 
demanding  what  the*  colonies  were  determined  not  to  grant  withr 
out  compulsion,  and  of  aflerting  claims  which,  however  juft, 
we  might  not  perhaps  beabie  to  enforce,  they  might  have  deferv- 
ed  the  thanks  of  their  country.  They  would  certainly  have  been 
juftified  in  ndvifmg  parliament  to  refrain  from  exercifing  the  au- 
thority vefted  in  it  by  the  conilhution,  though  they  could  notde- 
py  that  it  had  fuch  an  authority  without  declaring  the  colonics 
independent. 

*  For  parliament  either  has,  as  the  declaratory  aft  aflerts,  a 
fight  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  whatsoever,  or  it  has  not,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  contend,  a  right  to  bind  them  in  any 
one  cafe  whatfoever  ;  but  it  always  has  been  **  a  body  of  mtq. 
extraneous  to  their  conftitution  ;  a  fet  of  unacknowleged  indivi- 
duals," whofe  a&s  are  (and  always  have  been  efteemed  by  them) 
a&s  of  *'  pretended  legiftarion."  Thefe  are  the  exact  words  made 
ufe  of  by  congrefs  to  cxprefs  their  fentiment  of  the  Britifh  par-r 
liament,  in  the  declaration  they  publiflied  to  juftify  theircottdu& 
in  taking  up  arras.  The  i  3th  article  of  this  declaration  evident- 
ly proves,  that  though  the  congrefs  might  amufe  the  American 
people  who  were  their  condiments,  with  fpecious  pretences,  and 
mig  ht  feem  atfirft  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  government, 
nothing  was  farther  from  their  intentions ;  and  that  they  were  de- 
termmed  not  to  fheath  the  fword  till  they  had  been  entirely  fub- 
ducd,  or  had  eftablilhed  their  independence.' 

Oor  author,  after  cenfuring  the  conduct  of  oppofition,  con- 
tends, on  the  other  hand,  that  ad  mi  nitration  cannot  be  excul- 
pated, even  if  it  mould  be  admitted  that  the  war  was  not  only 
jeft  but  expedient ;  becaufe  the  means  purfued  were,  totally 
inadequate  to  the  end.  He  obferves,  that,  when  compulfion 
was  refolved  on,  this  refolution  flurold  have  been  immediately 
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enforced,  not  by  prohibitory  and  reftraining  acts  of  parliament, 
nor  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  few  regiments ;  but  by  che  united 
and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  that  the  nation  was  able  to  fend  forth  in  vindica- 
tion of  its  rights.    He  readily  acknowlegcs,  however, 

4  That  the  exaggerated  reprefentations  of  our  national  weak* 
nefs  and  internal  divifions,  which  were  continually  repeated  from 
the  minority  fide  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  of  which  the 
elaborate  and  florid  fpeeches  of  thofe  who  were  accounted  the; 
friends  of  the  people  were  entirely  compofed,  h;id  the  ftron^efl: 
tendency  to  accelerate  the  alliance  between  France  and  America, 
to  encourage  the  rebellion,  and  to  invite  the  attacks  of  our  ene- 
mies, to  whom  they  presented  the  moft  flattering  profpects  of 
fuccefs.' 

This  conduct,  fo  pernicious  in  its  effects,,  was  too  flagrant 
to  he  denied  ;  and  gives  the  nation  the  ftrongeft  claim  on  thofe 
who  have  attained  the  reins  of  government,  to  exert  their  ut- 
moft  diligence  and  abilities  in  retrieving  their  country  from 
the  embarrafTments,  into  which  it  has  chiefly  been  involved  by 
their  complicated  efforts,  in  encouraging  our  enemies,  deprcfT- 
ing  the  fpirits  of  the  nation,  and  indiscriminately  thwarting 
every  mealure  of  the  preceding  min^ilry. 


Humorous  Sketches,  fatyrical  Strokes,  and  Attic  Ohfervations*  By 
George  Parker*    Svo.    4*.  Hooper. 

THESE  Sketches,  Strokes,  and  Obfervations,  are  modefily 
called  by  their  author,  humorous*  fatyricaL,  and  Attic— — 
After  the  mod  careful  pcrufal,  we  cannot  find  one  good  ftrokc 
of  humour,  fa  tire,  or  Attic  wit,  throughout  the  com  po  fit  ion, 
which  is  made  up  of  moft  contemptible  fhreds  and  patches,  bad 
profe,  and  very  indifferent  verfe.  From  this  gentleman's  former 
production,  his  View  of  Society  and  Manners,  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferred in  the  title-page,-  we  could  not  indeed  form  very  fanguine 
hopes  of  great  entertainment  in  any  performance  of  an  author, 
whofe  Society  feemed  to  be  rather  low  and  vulgar,  and  his  Manners 
rough  and  unpolifhed.  Such  however  as  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance are,  he  has  kindly  endeavoured  to  make  us  alfo  acquainted 
with,  by  the  mod  lavifh  encomiums  on  their  feveral  virtues  and 
abilities.  Mr.  Lee  Lewis,  Mrs.  Martyr,  Mr.Parforis,  Mr.  Bond, 
£tc.  are  here  celebrated  in  moft  pompous  epitaphs,  written,  in 
imitation  of  Kilkhampton  Abbey,  before  their  deaths,  Mr. 
Harwood  *  he  informs  us, 

4  Prompted  thofe  who  were  ofpojttt 
as  well  as 
thofe  who  filed  him,.* 
-  -  -  —  "  '  ■ » *  1  >■«■  ' 

•  Prompter  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
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Of  Mr*  Banniftcr  he  fays  that 

*  Tho*  dijptated  in  manners  , 
Yet 

His  heart  was  attun'd 
To 

Every  feeling  of  charity.' 

For  the  fiHl  part  of  this  compliment,  viz.  that  he  was  dijftpatea* 
in  manners,  we  mould  imagine  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Banniftef 
is  not  much  obliged  to  him,  however  he  'may  relifh  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Martyr,  he  allures  us,  at  the  conclufionof  his  epitaph  on  her, 
4  At  laft  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  public, 
Clofing  her  demife  with 
An  evening  fong.' 

This,  we  fuppofe,  means,  in  plain  Englifti,  that  me  fung  herfelf 
to  death  :  a  prophecy  which,  we  hope,  will  never  be  fulfilled* 
'  Mr.  Parker's  benevolence  is,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  not 
confined  to  focisl,  but  extended  likewife  to  political  panegyric. 
He  has  favoured  us  with  the  character,  drawn  at  full  length, 
of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  and  with  the  vifion  of  Neptune  and 
Britannia  ;  a  long  and  laboured  poem,  a  very  few  lines  of  which 
would  fatisfy  a  reader  of  any  moderate  curioiity.— The  following 
may  perhaps  be  iurficient. 

*   on  the  main 

Appeared  the  fleets,  of  France  and  Spain. 

With  flowing  fail,  without  delay, 

To  take  Britannia  quite  away  ; 

The  crew  of  one  all  bufy  were, 

In  ufing  of  their  tackle  gear  : 

A  boat  was  hoifted  o'er  the  fide, 

Upon  the  ocean  (he  did  ride, 

And  rowed  hard  their  prize  to  get, 

I  thought,  alas  !  her  fun  was  fet; 

But  goodnefs  now,  in  heaven  lies, 

To  fave  her  from  her  enemies ; 

And  Providence  is  all  we  have, 

For  nought,  but  heaven,  can  us  fave 

From  Bourbon's  houfe,  and  its  abettors, 

Who  want  to  bind  her  fad  in  fetters.' 

Of  fuch  verfes  as  thefe,  and  fomc  even  much  worfe,  conmis 
this  wh#le  collection  of  Humorous  Sketches ;  one  poem  ooly  except- 
ed, called,  Cornaro  and  the  Turk,  a  tale,  which  is  uiferted  by  the 
cpmpilqr  to  eke  out  his  volume.  This  tale  is  a  very  pleating  com- 
pofition,  written  long  fince,  and  lately  reprinted  in  Nichols's 
Select  Collection. — If  Mr.  George  Parker  belongs  to  any  calling 
or  profeffion,  it  is  pity  he  mould  neglect  it  for  this  idle  trade  of 
rhyming,  and  making  books,  which  he  fecms,  on  many  accounts, 
very  unfit  for :  we  could  wifli  to  hear  of  his  getting  an  honcft 
livelihood  in  any  other  occupation. 
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Steria  aniica  dekMeffico  cawata  da*  Migliorx  Storici  Spagnuo/i,  e  da* 
Manofcrittty  e  dalle  Pitture  antiche  degC  Indian/ ;  divija  in  dteei  Li» 
kri%  e  cofredata  di  Cart*  Geograficht%  e  di  varie  Figure  e  Dtjerta* 
Kwni/ulla  Terra,  fugii  Animali,  e  fugli  Abitatori  di  MeJ/ico.  Opera 
aet  Abate  P.  Francejco  Saverio  Clavigero.  T mo  /.  306  Pages,  4/* 
Cefena. 

'"pHIS  valuable  work  was  originally  written  in  Spanifh,  and  af- 
terwards  tranfiatcd  into  Italian  by  us  author,  who  now  lives 
at  Bologna,  at  the  defire  of  his  learned  friends  in  Italy.  He  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  }  has  refilled  thirty-fix  years  in  feveral  provinces 
of  that  kingdom  j  has  learned  the  Mexican  language;  ftudied  the 
hiftorical  pictures  of  the  Mexicans  }  availed  himfelf  of  their  MSS. 
and  of  the-inftruftions  of  fkilful  natives,  and  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  Academy  of  Mexico,  whom  he  advifes,  fince  the  profeffor- 
fliip  of  Mexican  antiquities  has  been  abolished,  and  the  ancient 
paintings  are  become  nearly  unintelligible,  to  eftabltfh  a  mufeum 
for  Mexican  antiquities,  and  to  colledt  into  it  all  the  ancient  fta- 
tues,  arms,  paintings,  Mofaics,  the  MSS.  of  the  Brit  miflionaries 
and  other -Spaniards,  and  thole  of  the  Indians  them  lei  ves,  which, 
ire  as  yet  djfperled  in  the  libraries  of  ibme  convents. 

He  protefts  that  he  has  perufed  all  the  works  extant  on  the  hif- 
tory of  Mexico  }  conferTes,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  produce  a  com- 
plete work  j  fince  the  greater  part  of  the  hiftorical  pictures,  the 
lources  of  that  hiftory,  are  loftj  and  fince  he  cannot  now  confult 
the  precious  MSS.  preferved  in  the  libraries  of  Mexico  ;  yet  declares, 
that  be  hasinduftrioufly  enquired,  examined,  compared,  and  faith- 
fully related  the  refults ;  and  hopes  to  pleafe  the  learned  by  hav- 
ing collected  the  accounts  difperfed  in  (o  many  different  writers. 

He  then  enumerates  thefe  writers,  and  the  works  compofed  on  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico,  from  the  j6th  to  the  18th  century* 
We  will  take  notice  of  fuch  only  as  appear  to  have  not  yet  been 
known  to  our  excellent  hiftorian  of  America,  Dr.  Robertlon. 

Toribio  di  Benavente,  a  Spanifli  Francifcan  monk,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  firft  miflionaries  in  Mexico,  wrote  an  Hiftory  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  Spain,  which  ftill  exifts  in  MS.  in  Spain :  and  a  work 
on  the  Mexican  Calendar. 

And.  d'Olmos,  another  Francifcan  monk,  wrote  a  Grammar  and 
a  Vocabulary  of  the  Mexican,  Totonac,  and  Huaxtec  languages* 
a  Diflertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Mexico,  in  the  Spanifh  and 
Mexican  languages }  Exhortations  of  Fathers  to  their  Sons,  of  which 
our  author  has  inferted  a  fpecimen  in  bis  Seventh  Book. 

.Bernardino  Sahagun,  a  Francifcan  monk,  compofed  a  general 
Dictionary  of  the  Mexican  Language,  in  twelve  large  folio  vo- 
lumes j  in  which  he  alfo  inferted  articles  relating  to  the  geography, 
tbe  religion,  the  political  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  Mexico;  alio, 
a  general  Hiftory  of  New  Spain,  in  four  volumes,  extant  in  the 
Francifcan  coavent  at  Tolofa. 

Alfonfo  Zurita,  a  Spanifh  lawyer  in  Mexico,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  political  conftitution,  the  laws  and  cuitoms  of  the  Mexicans; 
his  work  exifts  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Jefuits  of 
§t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Mexico,  and  our  author  profefies  to  have 
*»ade  great  ufe  of  it. 
Several  perfons  of  the  Acolhuacan  royal  family,  Ixtlilxochit!, 
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have  written  bjftarie*  of  their  kingdom ;  their  MS.  work*  are  alfo 
p refer ved- in  the  above  library  ofthe  Jefuits. 

Taddeo  di  Niza,  a  Tlafcallefe,  wrote  in  1548,  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  his  work  was  attefted  and  figntd  by  thirty 
Tlafcallefe  of  diftinction. 

A&ny  other  MS  works  were  written  by  noble  Indians  and  Mef- 
tices,  moft  of  them  preferved  in  Mexico  j  with  the  MSS.  of  fome 
hiltoricai  works*  by  Bart  ho),  de  las  Cafas. 

Two  works  by  the  Dominican  monk  Auguft'ui  Davila  Padilla  ; 
one,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico,  published  at  Ma- 
drid in  15961  and  a  Hiftory  of  New  Spain  and  Florida,  publifhed 
at  Valladolid  in.  163*. 

Ant.  di  Saavedra  Guzman's  poem,  £1  Peregrino  Indiano,  pub- 
lifhed at  Madrid  in  1599,  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  concjueft  of 
Mexico. 

From  the  17th  century. 

Arrigo  Martinez,  whofe  Hiftory  of  New  Spain  was  publifhed  at 
Mexico  in  1606  ;  and  whofe  aftronomical  and  phyfical  obfervationf 
are  faid  to  be  inrcrefting. 

Arrias  Villalobos,  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  publifhed  at  Mexico,  in 
1613. 

Chriftoph.  Chaves  Caftellejo,  on  the  origin  ofthe  Indians,  163x4 

Carlo  di  Siguenza  e  Gongoi  a,  a  laborious  and  valuable  writer, 
¥ihpfe  works  were  printed  at  Mexico  1680—1693. 

Agoftino  di  Betancourt,  a  Francifcan,  whofe  ancient  and  modem. 
Hiftory  of  Mexico  was  publifhed  at  Mexico,  in  1698. 

From  the  1 8th  century. 

Pietro  Fernandez  del  Pulgar,  and  fome  other  confiderdble  ano- 
nymous writers. 

Ot  foreigners,  our  author  commends  only  GeraelH  and  Baturini, 

having  acquitted  themfelves  with  credit  in  their  hiftories  of  Mexi- 
co *  Thomas.  Gage  he  reproves  as  an  arrant  romance  writer,  delight- 
ing in  telling  ftories.  Even  the  very  heft  foreign  hiftorians,  Rich; 
as  Dr.  Robertfon,  he  fays,  have  committed  miftakes,  which  he  pro- 
mi  fes  to  point  out  in  his  Diflertazioni.  As  for  the  reft,  fuch  as  Paw 
Cilfozzo  e  mordace  autore,  Marmontel,  and  Raynal,  he  thinks 
•hem  hardly  worth  any  notice. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  introduction.  Abhate  Clavigero's  firft  book 
contains  the  defcription  of  the  country  of  Anahuac,  with  accounts 
of  the  climate,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  minerals,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  peopleof  the  kingdom  of  Mexico:  the  geographical  parts, 
were  collected  by  the  author,  partly  in*  his  travels,  and  partly  from 
memoirs  and  books ;  but  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  which  have 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  :  fo  that  his  geographical  data  are  ftill  in  fome  degree  incor- 
rect. AIT  the  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  Mexico  he  has  found 
defective,  both  with  regard  to  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places, 
the  divifion  of  the  provinces,  the  delineation  of  the  courfe  of  ri«* 
vers,  and  the  direction  of  the  coafts.  Geographers  are  not  even 
agreed  on  the  fituation  of  the  capital;  and  their  difference  makes 
no  lefs  than  fourteen  full  degrees }  fince  fome  of  them  place  the  eity* 
of  Mexico  in  264.,  and  others,  in  278°  of  longitude.  According  to; 
our  author  it  (lands  in  19*  26' north  latitude,  and  276°  34/ of  lon- 
gitude, from  the  meridian  of  Ferro. 

The  nirac  of  Anahuac  originally  fignified  only  the  valley  Of 
Mexico :  in  later  times  it  eomprifed  the  whole  of  New  Spain*  This 
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Country  contained  befides  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  thofe  of  Acol- 
huacan,  Tlacopan,  Michuacan,  and  the  republics  of  TIaxcallan  or 
TJaftalla,  Cholollan,  and  Huexotzincb,  with  fome  other  fmaller 
ftates.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  though  the  youngelt,  was  the 
Jargelt  fta<e  of  tnem  all  ;  it  lay  between  14.  and  »i°  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  171— a 8j°  of  longitude*  The  valley  itfelf  contained  forty 
towns,  and  a  multitude  of  boroughs  and  villages.  The  chief  pro- 
vinces of  the  Mexican  empire  were  thofe  of  the  Otomites,  the 
Matlatzinchefe,  Cuitlatechele,  Tlahuciar.s,  Cohuixchefe,  Mixte- 
chefe,  Zapotecbefe,  Ghiapanechefe,  Tepeyacac,  Popolochefe,  To* 
tonachele;  on  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  the  provinces  of  Coatza- 
cualco  and  Coetlachtlam  or  Cotaita  j  and  on  the  South  Sea,  Co- 
liman,  Z^catollan,  Tototepec,  Tecuantepec,  Xocouocbeo. 

The  whole  country  of  Anahuac  was  very  populous  t  moft  of  its 
towns  and  villages  are,  indeed,  ftill  exifting;  but  they  have  only 
one-fourth,  fome  of  them  but  one  tenth,  or  even  but  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  number  of  their  buildings  and  inhabitants  remaining* 
In  general,  our  author  thinks,  that  there  is  hardly  one-tenth  part 
of  the  ancient  number  of  its  people  left. 

The  author's  accounts  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Mexico  are 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Hernandez,  Oviedo,  and  others:  and  rather 
defective.  He  too  generally  mentions  only  the  Mexican  names  of 
the  objects,  without  referring  to  any  of  thofe  afligned  them  by  any 
one  of  our  European  naturalifts,  except  that  he  foraetimes  quotes 
Bomare.  There  are  feveral  volcanos  in  Mexico:  Pojaubtecatl, 
Popocatebec,  Itztaccihuati,  Coliman  and  Tochtlan,  all  of  them 
covered  with  fnow ;  but  the  two  latter  only  foraetimes  vomiting 
fire;  the  Maraatombo,  the  volcano  of  Guatimala,  which  deftroyed 
that  fine  town,  in  1773,  and  Duruyo,  which  deftroyed  in  1760  the 
village  of  Guacana,  and  is  faid  to  have  thrown  cinders  to  the 
diftanceof  150  miles.  Gold  is  found  in  rivers  and  currents  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Cohuixchi,  the  Mixtechi,  the  Zapotechi,  &c. 
Silver,  in  the  mines  of  Tlacheo,  Tzompanco,  and  in  many  more 
ikuated  nearer  to  the  capital.  Two  forts  of  copper  (probably  a 
purer  and  a  coarfer  one)  in  Zacatollan,  Cohuixchi,  and  Michua- 
can j  tin,  in  the  mines  of  Tlachco  )  lead,  near  Izmiguilpanj  iron* 
in  TIaxcallan,  Tlacheo,  &c.  mercury,  in  Chilapan ;  calamine  be- 
tween Chilapan  and  Troizlan  ;  amber  and  afphalt  on  the  coaft  ; 
diamonds,  emeralds,  amethyfts,  &c  in  the  country  of  the  Mixte- 
chi, Zapotechi,  and  Cohuixchi  j  a  variety  of  marble  and  jafper, 
chiefly  \n  the  mountains  of  Calpolalpan  ;  black  glafs,  agates,  (itztli) 
which  the  Mexicans  fabricated  into  looking  glaftes  and  edge  tools, 
in  many  places,  and  in  great  plenty.  The  plants  are  alfo  nu- 
merous: and  the  country  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
wood.  The  balm  tree  will  eafily  profper  in  gardens.  The  fo- 
refts  abound  in  white  ftags.  The  miztli,  in  Mexico,  is  faid  to  be  a 
lion  without  a  mane.  The  tayafTu  is  alfo  to  be  found  there,  but  no 
paco,  nor  vigogne.  The  zorille,  the  chinche,  the  coaire,  and  the 
cone  pate,  are  by  the  author,  in  contradiction  to  M.  de  BufFon,  not 
confidered  as  four  different  Ipecies.  The  Mexican  birds  are  equally 
diftinguiflied  by  their  fong,  and  the  beauty  of  their  feathers.  Cro- 
codiles haunt  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  king- 
dom. The  author  infills  on  clafTing  the  manatee  with  fifties.  Six 
fpecies  of  bees.  Scorpions  are  very  common,  but  in  the  colder  re- 
gions harmlefsj  whihx  thofe  in  the  warmer,  efpeciaJiy  the  fmall 
and  yellowifh  ones,  are  faid  to  produce  anxieties,  and  fometimes  even 
to  kill  children.  [To  be  continued,] 

Vol.  LlV.  July,  178a.  F  Hif- 
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Uifloire  de  VOrdre  Royal  et  Militaire  de  St.  Lows,  par  M.  d'Aj}edt% 
Wfioriographe  du  ditOrdre.    %Vols.    %vo.  Paris. 

A  ColledVion  of  (hort  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the  knights  of  St, 
**"  Louis,  not  yet  completed,  and  likely  to  become  a  voluminous 
work.  Very  little  has  yet  been  faid  of  the  hiftory  of  the  order  it- 
felf,  of  the  changes  fucceflively  made  in  its  firlt  conftitution,  of  the 
funds  of  its  revenues,  and  the  manner  of  their  adminiftration. 
Louvoisdiftiibuted  the  commanderiesof  the  order  of  St. Lazarus,  in- 
confidently  with  the  intention  of  its  founder,  to  deftrving  military 
officers  j  he  had  no  other  means  in  his  power  for  rewarding  them; 
but  this  alfo  Toon  proved  inadequate)  and  the  complaints  oh  the 
roifapplication  of  the  benefices  of  that  order  were  too  loud  and  too 
juft  not  to  oblige  Lewis  XIV.  to  think  of  fome  other  expedient. 
M.  D'AgueiTeau  advifed  him  to  inftitute  a  new  order.  That  of  St. 
Lewis  was  accordingly  founded  in  1693.  Some  of  themoft  eflential 
documents  relating  to  its  internal  conftitution  are  printed  in  the 
firlt  volume  of  this  work. 

Before  he  enters  into  his  biographical  accounts  of  the  knights  of 
the  order,  lie,  in  the  firft  volume,  draws  up  a  (hort  delineation  of 
the  military  exploits  by  land,  under  Lewis  XV.  and  a  (hort  Hiftory 
of  the  French  marine  during  the  fame  period,  appears  in  the  third 


As  France  has,  ever  fince  the  inftitutton  of  this  order,  had  aim  oft 
no  officer  of  any  confequence  but  what  was  rewarded  with  its 
crofs  for  his  merits,  numbers  of  names  muft  here  be  met  with,  in- 
terefting  only  to  readers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  French 
families.  The  memoirs  of  the  more  eminent  knights  are  here  re- 
lated with  equal  concifenefs  as  thofe  of  perfons  of  lefs  note  :  as  the 
former,  being  fufficiently  known,  could  not  need  details,  the  lat- 
ter could  not  fupply  materials  for  more  ample  narratives. 

In  thefe  three  volumes  M.  d'Afpeft  divides  his  work  according 
to  the  fucceflive  promotions :  in  the  following  volumes  he  will  ra- 
ther fix  on  certain  military  epochas,  and  poflibly  clafs  his  knights 
according  to  their  refpecVive  regiments ;  always,  however,  align- 
ing a  feparate  article  to  thofe  of  the  Grand  Crofs  and  to  the  com- 
manders. 


■ 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ritual- Gefetze  der  Juden,  betreffend  Erbfchaften,  VormundfchaftsSa- 
then,  Tefiamente,  und  Ehefachtn%  in  fo  nveit  fie  dai  Mem  und  Dm 
angehen.  Enfworfen  worn  dem  Verfajfer  der  phibfophijehen  Scknjte*, 
anf  veranlafjuns  und  unter  Auffichl  R.  Birjchel  Lewtn,  Ober  Rab- 
biners  zu  Berlin  \  or,  Ritual  Laws  of  the  Jews  concerning  Inheritances, 
Guardian/hip,  Wills,  and  Matrimonial  Affairs,  fa  far  as  they  regard 
F  roper  ty.    %<vo.   Berlin.  (German.) 


"DV  the  preface  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hirfchel  Lewin,  chief 
. rabbi  at  Berlin,  was  ordered  by  government  t6  get  an  abftraft 
made,  in  the  German  language  of  the  ritual  laws  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning inheritances,  wills,  guardianlhips,  and  matrimonial  affairs 
relating  to  matters  of  property;  and  to  deliver  rhat  abftraft  to  the 
royal  department  of  judicature,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  be- 
fore the  courts  of  law.  and  ferve  them  for  a  guide  ill  deciding  the 
Uw-Aiits  on  fuch  objt%  btffveen  Jcwifli  parties. 
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The  head  rabbi  accordingly  requeued  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mofes 
Mendelfohn  to  undertake  the  taflc  j  who,  from  friendthipand  eHeem 
for  that  teacher  of  his  nation,  complied.  His  performance  was  then 
carefully  reviled  by  Mr.  Hiiichel,  corrected  throughout,  and  then 
pre/en  ted  to  government.  Some  councilors  are  now  commiflioned 
to  examine  this  work  of  the  head  rabbi }  and  it  will  probably  de- 
pend on  their  report  how  far  it  (hall  be  eftablilhed  by  public  au- 
thority, and  enabled  into  law,  in  the  Pruflian  dominions.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  here  publifhed  as  the  work  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual j  but  a  work  in  itfilf  in  a  very  high  degree  remarkable,  in- 
teractive, and  necelTary  to  all  judges  concerned  in  law-fuits  between 
Jewifh  parties}  as  there  is  no  other  work  that  could  afford  to 
Chriftian  lawyers  fucb  dilUnct,  clear,  and  precife  informations  in 
matters  they  muft  needs  understand,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
rationally  in  fuch  difputes  either  as  magistrates  or  ascounfellors,  or 
to  comprehend  and  apply  the  opinions  or  verdicts  of  Jewim  law- 
yers. 

An  introduction,  prefixed  to  the  work,  gives  an  hiftorical  account 
of  the  fources  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.  The  laws  themfelves 
are  drawn  up  with  a  precifion  that  hardly  admits  of  an  abftractj 
and  their  completenefs  and  accuracy  can  hardly  be  queftioned  by 
any  reader  acquainted  with  the  very  refpectable  characters  of  Mef- 
fieurs  Hirfchel  and  Mendelfohn. 

£ toge  dt  Charles  dt  Saint e  JUnaurt,  Due  dt  Montaufier,  & c .  Go*vtrntur 

du  Dauphin,  Fiis  dt  Ltuis  XIV.  &c.  Bar  M.  Cat at.  81/0.  Paris. 
Efoge  {du  mime)  far  M.  la  Crtttttt,  &c.  two.  Paris. 
Ehgt  (du  metoxe)  far  Af.  Lt  koi,  &c.    8i>0.  Paris. 

The  object  of  theie  feveral  eulogies,  was  confefTedly  a  nobleman 
of  great  integrity  and  merit ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  could  hardly  have 
made  a  better  choice  for  a  governor  to  his  fon ;  nor  the  French 
academy  propofed  a  fitter  fubject  for  the  effufions  of  national  grati- 
tude. 

The  firft  of  thefe  eulogies  obtained  the  prize  of  eloquence,  pro- 
pofed by  the  academy  j  the  fecond,  the  acceflit  and  the  honourable 
regrets  of  that  learned  body,  of  their  not  having  two  prizes  to  be- 
ftow  infcead  of  one.  A  deficiency  which  was,  however,  immediate- 
ly compen fated,  not  only  by  the  warmexpreilions  of  their  approba- 
tion, but  by  two  -anonymous  perfons,  who  furnimed  that  fecond 
prizes  of  the  third  eulogy,  an  honourable  notice  was  likewife 
taken*  which  it,  indeed,  well  deferved,  by  the  many  bold  and  ufeful 
fen  t  i  men  ts  and  truths  it  contains;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing t 

*  PerhTen  les  talens  &  les  arts  s*il  fant  que  la  Sueur  et  le  Sang 
da  peuple  engrairTent  lefol  ou  il  doivent  fleurir ! 

'  L'exacte  probite  ne  permet  au  fouverain  d*impofer  a  fes  fujets  det 
contributions,  qu'autant  q»*il  confacre  a  leur  avantage  cette  partie 
de  leur  fubfiftance  dorit  il  les  prive  5  toute  depenfe  qui  n'a  pas  le 
bien  public  pour  objet,  de  quelque  prcte&te  fplcieux  qu'on  la  co- 
lore, eft  un  vol.  Un  peuple  heureux  eft  la  vraie  magnificence  des  rois.' 

The(e  are  truths  well  becoming  the  panegyrifts  of  fuch  a  character 
it  the  duke  of  Montaufierj  who*  on  an  occalion,  wrote  frankly  to 
the  dauphin,  «  Moafeigneur,  fi  vous  etes  honnete  homme,  vous  m* 
aimerez ;  fi  vous  ne  l'&tez'pas,  vous  me  hairez,  et  je  m'en  confo- 
'  lerai.*  J*ai  cberchl,  Sais  M.  la  Cretellc,  queU^ue  chofe  de  plus  noble 
tt  de  plus  her  dans  les-partlea.  det  ancient,  et  jc  ne  Vai  pas  trouvt.* 

Fa  Pre/- 
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Profpeclus  de  la  Fournxture  et  Diftribution  des  tiaux  de  la  Seine  a  Paris, 
par  Us  Machines  a  Feu,  Par  M.  N.  Perrier,  Freres.  »6  Pages  in 
8a/0.  Paris. 

Displaying  the  very  ingenious  mechanifm  of  the  new  fire-engine 
by  which  all  Paris  is  to  be  fupplied  with  water,  at  the  rate  of  one 
muid  of  water  per  day,  (a  quantity  which  would  have  cod  above 
one  hundred  ecus  per  annum,  by  the  water-carriers,)  for  the  very 
moderate  price  of  fifty  hvres  a  year,  to  every  fubfcriber.  The  en- 
gine has  publicly  been  tried,  and  proved  fit  for  its  purpole. 

Catalogue  des  Li<vres  de  la  Btbliotkeque  de  feu  Francois  Lefar  le  Tellier, 
Marquis  de  Courtanvaux  &c.  35a  Pages  in  %<uo.  Paris. 
The  collecting  of  the  fine  library  in  queltion,  was  originally  be- 
gun by  the  marquis  de  Montmirail,  and  conliderably  enlarged  by 
his  father,  the  marquis  of  Courtanvaux  ;  it  was  very  rich  in  books 
of  voyages,  travels,  and  natural  hiftory :  and  to  be  publicly  fold  on 
the  4th  of  May,  178Z,  and  the  following  days.  The  collectors 
heirs,  it  feems,  were  in  fuch  hafte  to  have  the  catalogue  printed  off 
and  pubhthed,  as  not  to  allow  the  time  neceh*ary  for  adding  two 
tables,  one  of  the  fubje6ts,  the  other  of  the  authors.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  fupplied  after  the  completion  of  the  fale,  and  the  rtf- 
peclive  prices  at  which  the  works  fold  are  to  be  lubjoincd." 

Nouveaux  Prineipes  de  Phyfique,  orne's  de  Planches,  dedies  au  Prince 
Royal  de  Pruffe  j  par  M.  Carra.  Vol.  I.  and  11.  8  vo.  Paris. 
A  new  fyftem,  or  philofophical  romance,  of  general  phyfics.  M. 
Carra  has  many  objections  to  the  works  of  his  predecefTors ;  and  fo9 
no  doubt,  will  his  fucceflbrs,  in  their  turn,  find  fufficient  matters 
for  cenfure  in  his  own  performance. 

Supplement  a  la  Btbliotheque  des  Philofophes  Chimiftes  (AlchintiJIe*),  con- 
tenant  la  Verite  fortant  du  Puits  hermetique,  ou  la  urate  Quinteffence 
folaire  et  tunaire,  baume  radical  de  tout  etre  fif  Origine  de  toute  Vie* 
Confection  de  la  Medecine  univerfelle ;  le  grand  Eclair  cijfetnent  de  la 
Pierre  philofophale  pour  la  Tranf mutation  des  Me'taux.  Par  Nicolas 
Flamel. 

La  Vie  de  Nicolas  Flamel. 

Two  pamphlets,  one  of  150  pages,  the  other  of  66,  in  umo, 
printed  and  publimed  in  17^1,  by  a  bookfeller,  who  promifes  ibon 
to  regale  their  readers  with  a  third  performance,  ftyled  by  him  a 
very  Angular  MS.  as  yet  unpublifhed,  written  by  the  fame  Nicolas 
Flamel,  and  entitled,  *  La  Joie  parfaite  de  moi  Nicolas  Flame),  and 
de  Pemelle  maFemrae.' 

We  are  rather  furprifed  to  obferve,  in  this  age  of  philofophy,  and 
at  Paris,  a  bookfeller  venturing  the  expence  of  printing  fuch  non- 
lenfical  and  pernicious  ft ufF,  and  hoping  for  purchafers. 
jtvis  aux  bonnes  Menace  res  des  Villes  &  des  Campagnes,  fur  la  meil- 

leure  Maniere  de  jaire  leur  Pain.    Nou-velle  Edition,  &c.  Par  M. 

Parmentier,  @c.    95  Pages  in  ixtno.  Paris. 

A  well  written  and  very  ufeful  abftradt  of  the  fame  author's  ex- 
cellent*' Traite  completde  laBoulangerie.' 

Carmina  D.  Caroli  Le  Beau,  &r<    278  Pages  in  81/0.  Paris. 

M.  Le  Beau  was  an  eminent  profeflbrof  eloquence  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris.  He  had  burned  a  vaft  number  of  his  performances  be- 
fore his  death  ;  thofe  which  are  no.w  publimed  have  been  collected 
by  one  of  his  former  (cholars,  and  diftributed  into  five  parts:  1. 
Subjects  of  facred  hiftory,  in  Latin  hexameters,  a.  Subjects  of  pro- 
fane hiftory.  3.  Fables.  4.  Fugitive  pieces.  5.  Themes  propoied 
and  dictated  by  the  profefibr  to  his  ftudents.  .... 
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POLITICAL. 

Thoughts  on  the  Propriety  of  Dijfolving  the  prefcnt  Parliament, 

too.    is.  Fielding. 

AN  intention  of  diflbhing  the  parliament  was,  a  few  weeks 
fmce,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  repeatedly  inti- 
mated in  the  news- papers ;  but  it  fecms  to  be  now  laid  a  fide. 
The  prefent  pamphlet  is  wriacn  with  the  view  of  juftifying  that 
meafure,  the  expediency  or  which  the  author  endeavours  to  en- 
force by  a  variety  of  confide  rations.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
founded  upon  the  conteft,  which  has  been  maintained  for  feveral 
years  between  two  great  parties  in  parliament.  The  author  ob- 
terves  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  ftruggle,  the  political  comba- 
tants proceeded  from  difference  to  reproach,  and  from  reproach 
to  averfion  ;  that  it  is  impoflible  to  remove  their  mutual  preju- 
dices ;  and  that,  mould  thofe  members  be  compelled,  by  the  con- 
tinuance pf  the  prefent  parliament,  to  aflTemble  together,  their 
perfonai  prejudices  mud  not  only  interrupt  the  public  bufinefs, 
but  may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  confluences. 

The  author  alledges,  that  the  principal  objection  which  can 
be  urged  again  It  the  dillblution  of  parliament,  is  that  this  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative  has  been  feldom  exercifed  at  fp  early  a 
period.  But  to  refute  this  objection,  he  has  drawn  up  a  fhort 
flateof  the  parliaments  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  tending 
to  (hew,  that  fince  the  rei^n  of  that  prince,  the  duration  of 
each  parliament,  one  with  another,  does  not  exceed  two  years 
and  about  nine  months. 

The  Sp:cch  of  the  right  hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  on  Tuefday,  the  tyh  Infant,  in  Defence  of  bis  Re- 
f gnat  ion,    $vo,    is,  Debrett. 

We  are  here  prefented  with  a  fuller,  and,  perhaps,  more  au- 
thentic edition,  than  what  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  of  Mr. 
Fox's  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  Tuefday,  the  oth 
of  July,  in  defence  of  his  refignation.  In  whatever  light  this  event 
may  be  confidered,  with  reipelt  to  its  caufes,  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that,  in  regard  to  its  immediate  confequences,  it  will  ope- 
rate more  powerfully  by  its  perfonai  than  political  effe&s. 

A  Letter  to  the  right  hon,  Edmund  Burke,  concerning  the  Juflict 
and  Expediency  of  a  total  Renunciation  on  the  Part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain of  the  Right  to  hind  Ireland  by  ABs  of  the  Britijb  Parlia- 
ment, either  internally  or  externally,    %*vo,    is,  Kearfly. 

This  Letter '  relates  to  the  juftice  and  expediency  of  a  total 
renunciation,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  right  to  bind 
Ireland  by  acls  of  the  Btitifh  parliament,  either  internally,  or 
externally.  After  the  ample  conceffions  already  made  in  favour 
•/  Jreland,  by  the  Britifli  parliament,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
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the  too  jealous  friends  of  that  kingdom  will  not  permit  the  in- 
habitants to  remain  undilhirbed  by  groundlefs  apprehenfions. 
The  future  interference  of  the  Britiih  legiflature,  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  is  acknowledged  to  be  improbable  ;  but  the  Irifh,  we 
are  told,  wifti  to  make  it  impoffible. 

A  Speech  intended  to  have  heen  fpohen  on  the  Appellant  Jurifdi&ion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  hy  Lord  P 'ij count  Mountmorrts. 
%vo.    is.  Evans? 

It  has  been  admitted,  even  by  men  who  are  friends  to  the 
privileges  of  Ireland,  that  juftice  is  more  likely  to  be  impar- 
tially adminiftered,  by  a  final  reference  to  a  foreign  tribunal, 
than  to  the  Irifti  houfe  of  peers.  By  others,  however,  this 
principle  is  contefted,  whether  from  moral  reafons,  or  the  fecret 
influence  of  national  prejudices,  we  (hall  not  determine.  Of 
all  the  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  under  which  Ireland  hi- 
therto laboured,  this  appears  to  have  been  among  the  leaft  op- 
preflive,  if  not  actually  beneficial ;  and  is,  at  lealt,  fiich  a  one  at 
we  cannot  fuppofe  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Peers  will  have  any  ob- 
jection towards  removing.  In  this  fpeech,  lord  Mountmorres 
endeavours  to  confirm  the  appellant  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Lords,  by  a  variety  of  precedents. 

POETRY. 

Ode  to  the  honourable  William  Pitt.    By  William  Mafen,  AT.  A. 

$to.    is.  Dodfley. 

This  Ode  is  written,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  title-page,  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Mafon,  author  of  Elfrida,  Caradtacus,  &c. 
From  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry  and  patriotifm  united,  we  fhould 
have  expected  fomething  better  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  this 
performance,  which,  though  it  has  fome  (hare  of  merit,  is  not  of 
that  exalted  fpecies  which  affects  the  heart.  The  following 
jftanza  contains  the  beft  part  of  it. 

The  fhade  of  the  venerable  Chatham  appears  to*  and  thus  ad- 
drefles  Mr.  Pitt  : 

44  Receive  this  myftic  gift,  my  fon  !**  he  cries, 
And,  for  fo  wills  the  fovcreign  of  the  Ikies, 

With  this  receive,  at  Albion's  anxious  hour, 
A  double  portion  of  my  patriot  zeal* 
Active  to  fprcad  the  fire  it  dar'd  to  feel 

Thro*  raptur  d  fenates,  and  with  awful  power 
From  the  full  fountain  of  the  tongue 
To  roll  the  rapid  tide  along 

Till  a  whole  nation  caught  the  flame* 
So  on  thy  fire  /hall  heav'n  beftow 
A  blcfiing  Tully  fail'd  to  know, 
And  redolent  in  thee  diffufe  thy  father's  tame." 
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Ode  9n  the  Taking  of  Minorca.  4/0.  is.  6d.  Debrett. 
This  Ode,  like  mod  other  modern  odes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
complimentary  kind,  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  greatly  pleafe 
or  much  offend  the  reader.  Much  praife  is  beftowed,  and,  we 
believe,  very  defervedly,  on  governor  Murray,  The  fubfequenf 
paffage  is  a  favourable  ipecimcn. 

4  While  martial  glory  fliall  the  foul  infpire, 
Thy  deeds  heroic  (hall  mankind  admire  ; 
And,  ne'er  to  fenfe  of  merit  loft", 
.  Thee,  her  chief  pride,  fhall  Britain  boaft : 
Let  others  build  a  guilty  fame 

On  flaughter'd  thoufands,  cities  razM ; 
By  hireling  bards  let  them  be  prais'd  : 
Thine  is  a  nobler,  jufter  claim  ; 

The  claim  of  him  who  bravely  fights, 
Sacred  to  fave  a  nation's  rights. 
Defeat  gives  thee  what  vicVry  can't  beftow, 
And  of  his  laurels  robs  the  conq'ror's  brow.' 

The  Forlorn  Hype.    4/0.    zs.  Bladon. 

The  reafon  afligned  for  this  itrange  title  is  as  follows :  «  The 
reception  (fays  the  author  in  his  Introduction)  which  thefe  trifles 
may  meet  with  now  conftitutes  my  forlorn  hope :  ihould  that  fail, 
I  (hall,  without  farther  ceremony,  difpofe  or  all  my  earthly  pof- 
leifions  at  the  next  paper-mill,  purchafe  an  halter  with  the  pro- 
duce, dance  into  the  other  world,  and  fing  no  more.' 

This  gentleman  affumes  the  character  of  a  half-ltarved  Grubr 
ftrect  writer  ;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  he  may  be  really  a 
member  of  that  honourable  fraternity, 

Cinna  vult  videri  pauper,  &  eft  pauper. 
If  he  be  as  poor  as  his  compoiition,  the  fale  of  this  pamphlet  wil* 
certainly  never  make  him  otherwife,  as  it  is  "the  molt  defpi- 
cable  piece  we  ever  perufed,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  vulgar 
and  filthy  to  admit  of  any  quotation. 

Lyric  Odesy  to  the  Royal  Academicians.    By  Peter  Pindar.  4/0. 

6d.  Egerton. 

This  very  humorous  author,  like  Drawcanfir,  vanquifhes 
both  friends  and  foes,  and  levels  all  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
Koyal  Academicians,  and  their  pictures,  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
year,  are  the  fubje&s  of  his  fatire ;  and  while  we  laugh  at  the 
humour  with  which  his  fevered  wounds  are  inflicted,  we  are  not 
difguftcd  with  his  partiality,  or  by  trite  and  vulgar  criti- 
cifm.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
Academy  will  forget  their  pain,  while  they  fniile  at  the  poet's 
wit;  but  they  have  no  great  reafon  to  murmur,  lince  each 
ihares  the  criticifm,  and  Reynolds  experiences  little  more  favour 
than  Hone.  We  mould  not  be  much  furprifed  to  find  the  au- 
thor and  his  opponents  «  in  converfe  fweet,'  like  the  litigants  of 
the  bar,  who  forget  their  temporary  feverity,  and  remember  only 
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their  former  friendfhip.    It  is  time,  however,  to  let  our  readers 
participate  of  the  entertainment.    The  treatment  of  fir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  at  once  (hews  his  attention  and  impartiality. 
'  O  roufe !  fir  Jofhua's  mailer  hand 
Shall  firft  our  lyric  laud  command — 
Lo  !  Tarleton  dragging  on  his  boot  fo  tight ! 
His  Tories  feel  a  godlike  rage, 
And  long  with  Yankies  to  engage — 
I  think  I  hear  them  fnoi  ting  for  the  fight ! 
Behold  with  fire  each  eye-ball  glowing  ! 
I  wifh  indeed  theii  manes  lo  flowing 
Were  more  like  hair—  the  brutes  had  been  as  good, 
If  flaming  with  fuch  clailic  force, 
They  had  refembled  lefs  that  horfe 
Call'd  Trojan—  and  by  Greeks  cornpos'd  of  wood.* 

We  fee  the  fpirits  in  Mr.  Weft's  picture  by  means  of  the  fol*" 
lpwing  lines. 

*  Thy  fpirits  too  can't  boaft  the  graces — 
,  Two  Indian  angels  by  their  faces  — 
J5ut  fpeak — where  are  their  wings  to  mount  the  wind? 
One  wou'd  fuppole  M 'Bride  had  met  'em— 
If  thou  haft  ipare  ones,  quickly  get  'em* 
Or  elfe  the  lads  will  both  be  left  behind.' 

This  is  enough  for  a  fpecimen;  and  it  will,  we  hope,  induce 
our  readers  to  perufe  the  whole. 

MEDICAL. 

A  T rtatife  on  the  Infantile  Remittent  Fever.    By  William  Butter^ 
M.  D,  (3  c,    8«r><?.    is.  Robfon. 

We  always  refpect  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  are  parti- 
cularly happy  when  we  find  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  wants 
and  afflictions  of  man,  in  his  moft  weak  and  helplefs  (late..  Dr. 
Butter  feems  to  have  attended  to  the  complaints  of  children  ; 
his  defcription  of  the  difeafe  is  tolerably  exact,  and  his  mode 
of  treatment,  in  general,  judicious.  We  do  not  mean  to  fhelter 
ourfelves  under  the  fhadow  of  thefe  exceptions,  and,  by  the 
help  of  fuch  qualifying  particles,  to  fuit  our  character  to  every- 
one s  opinion  :  we  will  tell  Dr.  Butter  in  what  refpe.ct  we 
think  his  work  exceptionable.  The  difeafe  is  what  has  has  been 
called  the  worm -fever,  the  acute-fever  of  infants,  and  fometirnes, 
from  its  languid  appearance,  the  flow-fever.  He  thinks,  and 
he  thinks  with  juftice,  that  worms  have  little  influence  on  it : 
that  their  appearance  is  accidental,  and  rather  the  effect  than 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  but  that  the  whole  is  to  be  afcribed 
to  a  load  of  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Though  Dr.  But- 
ter has,  however,  coniidered  this  difeafe  as  occurring  to  children 
at  almoft  any  age  under  puberty,  his  defcription s  fuit  only  the 
very  earfy  flate ;  and  his  directions  for  the  management,  a  much 

later  period.   He  tajks,  for  inltaoce,  of  the  nulfe  rifing  to  i6o, 
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and  the  directions  for  the  management  are  to  procure  one  or  two 
motions  every  day.  Every  judicious  practitioner  will  fee  that 
this  advice  is  inconfvftent  with  the  obfervation  ;  tor  a  child  only 
can  have  this  very  quick  pulfe,  and  a  child  fbould  have  a  much 
more  copious  discharge. 

This  diforder  he  thinks  very  fimilar  to  the  puerperal  fever, 
for  there  is  a  load  in  the  inteiHnes,  and  great  irritability  in  both. 
So  honeft  Fluellin  thought  Macedon  very  like  Monmouth — for 
'  the  fituations,  look  you,  are  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  there  is  alfo,  moreover,  a  river  in  Monmouth.'  If 
Dr.  Butter  looks  into  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  he  will  find  that 
thefe  two  fymptoms  are  the  confequence  of  debility  on  almoft 
every  otcalion.  It  is  more  reprehenfible  to  recommend,  in  this 
complaint,  a  very  uncertain  and  often  an  injurious  remedy,  the 
extract  of  hemlock.  We  fear  too  the  mifchief  lies  deeper  :  he  • 
wiihes  for  a  remedy  to  take  off  «  febrile  irritation,'  and  think* 
that  fuch  a  one  will  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thia 
feems  calculated  only  to  introduce  the  fame  medicine  to  more 
general  practice.  We  have  often  tried  it,  from  Dr.  Butter's  for- 
mer recommendation,  but  have  never  feen  the  fmalleft  benefit 
refult  from  its  ufe  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  produced 
troublefome  and  fometimes  hurtful  confequences. 

New  Thoughts  on  Medical  Eleflricity  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  difcover 
the  real  Vfcs  of  Electricity  in  Medicine,  In  Two  Letters  to  d 
Friend.    $vo.    is.  Cumberlege. 

The  author's  profefled  views,  and  we  have  little  reafon  to 
doubt  them,  are  to  benefit  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
a  powerful  and  eafy  remedy.  He  difclaims  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage, or  the  elegance  of  ftyle,  and  wiihes  only  to  be  ufeful. 
Medical  electricity  is  a  fubject  of  doubt  and  obfeurity  ;  even 
the  facts  are  eftablifhed  with  little  precifion,  and  the  theory  is 
ftill  more  dark  and  unintelligible.  We  cannot  compliment  this 
author,  by  faying,  that  he  has  added  to  our  knowlege  of  the 
fubject ;  but,  as  he  is  actuated  by  the  moft  benevolent  intentions, 
it  is  juft  and  candid,  in  fo  intricate  a  fubject,  to  fuffer  him  to 
give  his  own  facts,  with  his  own  explanations. 

The  cafe  which  interefted  his  feelings,  and  excited  his  afli- 
duity,  was  a  numbnefs,  in  confequence  of  binding  a  fracture,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  too  tight.  The  arm  was  motion- 
lefs,  and  the  ufual  equilibrium  of  the  mufcles  was  entirely  de- 
ranged. He  owns  however  that,  fubfequent  to  the  tight  liga- 
ture, there  were  two  fwellings,  near  the  elbow  ;  one  or  which, 
from  his  own  account,  muft  have  prefled  the  nerve,  as  it  pafles 
down  by  the  elbow,  1  he  fwellings,  indeed,  are  not  afterwards 
mentioned,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark,  whether  the  diforder 
was  removed  by  the  effects  of  the  remedy  on  the  nerves,  .or  by 
its  ufual  operation  in  difcuffing  fuch  tumors.  Fortunately  for 
the  unhappy  victim  of  this  diftreffing  complaint,  her  relief  does 
not  depend  on  the  refult  of  our  invelligations :  (lie  fought  help 
from  electricity,  and  obtained  it.  The  operation  was,  notwithftand- 
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ing,  flow  and  often  interrupted ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
the  efforts  of  the  confutation,  affifted  by  the  weather,  bad  a 
great  ihare  in  her  recovery. 

This  cafe  occafioned  another  letter,  in  which  the  author  endea- 
vours  to  account  for  the  operation  of  his  remedy,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  ufe  to  other  diforders.  In  his  progrefs,  however,  he 
feems  much  attached  to  a  theory,  which  we  think  untenable, 
-viz.  that  electricity  relaxes  the  tenfe  fibres,  and,  in  that  way, 
produces  all  its  beneficial  effects.  His  reafoninjj  on  this  fubject 
is,  in  many  refpects,  on  a  very  precarious  footing ;  and  we  can 
fcarcely  find  any  trace  of  an  attentive  obfervation  of  facts,  which, 
in  fuch  uncertain  paths,  ought  always  to  guide  the  careful  prac- 
titioner. The  bulk  and  importance  of  this  work  would  not  apo- 
logize for  the  long  detail  into  which  a  confideration  of  this 
queftion  would  lead  us.  It  would  be  equally  improper  to  dif- 
cufs  the  different  methods  by  which  electricity  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  which  often  produces  at  leaft  an  apparent  difference 
in  its  effects.  The  world  is  obliged  to  this  author  for  his  wifh 
to  be  ufeful,  and  has  only  to  regret  his  want  of  power  to  at- 
tain it. 

A  Brief  Hiftory,  of  the  late  Expedition  againft  Fort  San  Juan, 

Jo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Troops  :  together  ivith 
Jome  Observations  on  Climate,  Infection,  ana  Contagion  ;  and 
federal  of  the  Endemial  Complaints  of  the  Wejl~  Indies*  A,to, 
2J«  6d.  Murray. 

This  hiftory,  written  by  Dr.  Dancer,  who  was  phyfickn  to 
the  troops  on  the  expedition  againft  Fort  St,  Juan,  relates  to  the 
difeafes  which  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  that  iervice,  asd 
gives  only  fuch  a  detail  of  the  expedition  as  was  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  the  author's  principal  defign.  The  chief  difeafes 
which  occurred,  and  which,  indeed,  are  endemial  in  all  the 
Weft-Indies,  were  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  with  the 
dyfentery,  or  bloody-flux ;  concerning  the  treatment  of  all 
which,  the  author  makes  fome  judicious  obfervations,  correfpond- 
ing  with  thofe  of  former  writers. 

*  • 

An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever,  commonly  called  the 
Influenza,  as  it  appeared  at  Bath,  in  the  Month  of  May  and 
June,  1782.  By  fr.  Falconer,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  8w.  is.  Dilly. 

The  hiftory  of  this  diforder  is  now  fo  generally  known,  that 
to  give  any  farther  account  of  it,  might  juftly  be  deemed  fuper- 
rluous.  It  is,  therefore,  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Dr.  Falconer 
relates,  with  great  attention  and  perfpicuity,  the  fymptoms  and 
method  of  treatment,  as  they  occurred  to  his  obfervation  at 
Bath. 
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A  New  Hiflory  of  the  Holy  Bible,  By  a  Lady.  Svo.  $s.  Boards, 

Rivington. 

It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  modernize  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  without  dcftroying  that  venerable  fimplicity,  which  is 
one  of  its  diftinguifl  ing  characleriftics.  In  this  performance  (which 
contains  the  book  of  Genefis  only)  the  narrative  is  fometimes  a 
little  too  florid  ;  but  in  general  it  is  clear,  inierefting,  and  in- 
itruclive. 

The  general  ObjeHs  of  Clerical  Attention  confide^ edt  with  particular 
Reference  to  the prefent  Timet :  a  Difcourfe  on  t  Tim.  iv.  15. 
Preached  at  Lcicejcr,  May  6,  178s,  at  the  Vifaatio*  of  the  rr- 
verend  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicefer.  By  Robert  Boucher  foils, 
LL.B.    8w,    1  j*  Nichols. 

On  thefe  topics  (the  objects  of  clerical  attention)  the  reader 
may  naturally  expect  a  feries  of  plain  and  practical  obfervations. 
But  the  learned  author  has  contrived  to  give  the  fubject  an  air 
of  myfticiim. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St,  Andrew*!,  Holbont,  on  Sunday,  April  J$ 
and  at  the  Parifh  Church  of  Clapham,  on  Sunday,  May  26,  j  782*  . 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Humane  Society.    By  Robert  Anthony  BromT 
ley.    $vo.  is.  Rivington. 

The  ingenious  author  takes  for  his  text  the  words,  which  our 
Saviour  ufed,  when  he  was  going  to  reftorc  to  lite  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  :  *  She  is  not  dead,  but  fleepeth.'  Luke  viii.  52, 
There  is  an  obvious  difficulty  attending  this  ex  predion,  *  {he 
fleeps ;'  we  {hall  therefore  fubjoin  our  author's  comment  upon 
k,  and  leave  it  to  the  confide  ration  of  the  learned  readers. 

«  From  an  authority  like  his,  doubtlcfs  this  muft  have  fpokea 
infinite  comfort,  if  they  could  fo  difpoflefs  themfelves  of  what 
all  their  fenfes  told  them,  that  (he  had  expired,  as  to  receive 
his  affurance  that  Jbe  flept,  in  its  firft  and  fimple  idea.  But  we 
find  they  could  not.  And  in  fuch  a  literal  meaning  of  the  ex* 
preffion,  that  Jhe  Jlept,  it  was  impoffible  that  he  could  prefs  the 
aflertion. 

4  Was  it  then  in  order  to  gratify  a  modefty  of  character,  and 
not  to  appear  to  vaunt  himfelf  in  the  fulleft  difplay  of  his  om- 
nipotence, that  he  fo  fpake  ?  Doubtlefs  his  modeiry  was  great  on 
all  occafions,  and  fingularly  fo  in  this  ;  efpecially  when  he  fuf- 
fered  none  but  three  of  his  difciples,  with  the  father  and  mo- 
ther, to  be  eye-witneiles  of  the  restoration  of  the  child.  But 
in  no  circutmtance  was  this  perfonal  delicacy  ever  fuffered  to 
operate  fo  as  to  reduce  the  degree  of  fplendor  which  was  due  to 
his  million,  from  the  real  nature  of  the  cafe  ;  which  muft  have 
happened  here,  if  by  any  expreffion  he  had  given  a  fa  nation  to 
any  idea,  which  encouraged  them  to  believe,  that  the  maid  had 
undergone  lefs  than  a  total  cefTation  of  the  vital  functions. 

'  «  But 
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«  But  he  faid,  Jhe  was  net  dead,  .  We  arc  therefore  fpared  in 
the  farther  trouble  of  hooking  for  his  meaning,  that  Jhe Jlept,  in 
that  figurative  fenfe  of  the  word  Jleep,  wherein  he  himfelf  fpcak- 
ing  of  Lazarus,  his  apoftle  Paul  fpcaking  of  the  refurrection, 
and  others  in  various  parts  of  fcriptprc,  have  u  fed.  it  as  f)  no- 
nymous  with  death ;  for  this  would  encumber  the  pafftge  before 
us  with  no  lefs  than  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms. 

*  We  mull  therefore  neceflarily  underftand  his  expreffiou,  that 
Jhe  Jlef?>  in  luch  a  figurative  fenfe,  as  while  it  docc  not  contradict 
his  alien  ion  that  was  not  dead,  is  equally  compatible  with  the 
declarations  of  all  who  were  prefenr,  that  Jhe  mas  dead,  in  all 
the  common  appearances  of  death.  If  his  authority  cannot  and 
<?ught  not  to  be  gainfayed,  neither  are  thofe  common  appear- 
ances of  death  to  be  treated  with  difregard,  or  confounded  with 
any  Cym proms  of  mortality,  which  fall  fhort  of  an  expiring 
breath.  There  feems  therefore  but  one  foiution  of  the  matter, 
which  can  reconcile  thefe  contrariant  authorities  ;  and  you  have 
It  in  this  plain  idea ;  that  though  flic  was  not  abfolu.ely  and 
finally  dead,  yet  (he  was  apparently  fo,  by  that  ceflation  of  the 
powers  and  functions  of  life,  which  gives  the  conftant  notice 
that  death  hath  taken  its  hold. 

4  The  fimilitude  he  hath  ufed  is  mod  perfectly  natural  to  ex- 
prefs  this  doctrine  ;  an  i,  as  expreffive  of  it,  will  meet  the  ear 
of  the  molt  accurate  phifiologilt  with  the  chaiteft  effect.  In 
flcep,  the  fpirit  of  man  is  quiefcent ;  the  power  that  moves  us, 
as  intelligent  active*  beings,  ceafes  from  its  ufual  exertions  :  vet 
it  abides  within  us,  till  rhe  removal  of  the  oppreflion,  by  which 
tt  is  locked  up,  fuffers  it  to  act  again.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  but 
jn  a-ftrongcr  degree,  on  the  immediate  invafion  of  death,  the 
fpirit  of  life  becomes  dormant ;  it  feels  a  flop  to  its  power  of 
action  ;  it  is  put  out  as  a  burning  taper  :  but  a  fpark  dill  remains 
{bmewhere  latent,  and  for  fome  time  capable  of  catching  the 
re-kindling  heat,  that  meets  it  not  too  late.  Circum (ranees  will 
make  this  more  or  lefs  difficult  in  the  natural  and  figurative  ta- 
per alike.  Let  the  fuppreflion  come  when  either  has  been  lin- 
gering in  the  focket,  and  is  nearly  burnt  out  of  irfelf,  and  the 
reftoration  cannot  be  expected,  if  it  were  worth  the  trial  ;  but 
where  the  flame  is  fuddenly  put  out  in  its  full  ftrength,  it  will 
meet  more  readily  the  heat  that  reaches  it.  In  al moft  every  in- 
flaoce  we  know  that  warmth  remains  a  confiderable  time  after 
the  fuppreflion  of  life  :  it  feems  then  but  natural  to  conclude, 
that  this  remnant  warmth  is  given  by  the  remnant  fpirit  of  life  ; 
and  then  why  may  not  this  fpirit  of  life  be  recovered  by  re- 
medies that  reach  effectually  the  organs,  through  which  it  is 
toa&? 

*  This  interpretation  is  not  forced  upon  our  Saviour's  words, 
hecaufe  it  is  convenient  for  this  occafion ;  the  more  it  is  confi- 
/.ered,  the  more  eafy  and  pertinent  it  will  feem.    Indeed,  it  ap- 

ears  extremely  difficult,  in  a  view  of  the  whole  cafe,  to  fix 
-Her  meaning  on  his  words,  than  is  confident  with  the  gra- 
vity 
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yity  of  his  character.  And  if  this  be  thought  objectionable,  as 
it  may  feem  to  leflen,  if  not  annihilate,  his  own  miracle,  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  whom  it  was  meant  to  convince,  and  convert  tp 
him,  the  anfwer  is  eafy  ;  that  lefs  than  a  miracle  it  could  not 
be,  when  by  his  word  alone  the  principle  of  life  was  recalled  : 
if  others,  pretending  only  to  common  faience,  have  recalled  it 
after  him,  it  is  by  the  perfevering  labor  of  external  remedies.'  ' 

From  thefc  remarks  the  author  naturally  proceeds  to  confider 
the  very  laudable,  and,  in  many  inftances,  the  fuccefsful  endea- 
vours of  the  Humane  Society,  to  reitorc  animation  to  the  hu- 
man body,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  wherein,  by  difeafe  or  acci- 
dent, it  has  been  apparently  deprived  of  the  vital  principle. 

This  focicty  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1774;  fince  which 
time  feven  hundred  and  twelve  accident?  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  this  charity  •  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  perforts 
have  been  happily  refcued  from  an  untimely  fate,  and  rcltored  to 
their  families  and  the  public. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ways  and  Means:  or}  a  Sale  of  the  L***s  $******  "land  T*  *  * 
by  /?»•*/  />***  —  ***.    4/„.    3,.  Kearfly. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  literary  hugs,  or  infers,  naturally  foiing- 
'  ing  from  the  rottennefs  of  a  corrupt  age,  in  which  abute  and 
fcurrility  ufurp  the  place  of  manly  wit,  and  poignant  fatire. 
Though  there  is  little  humour,  or  good  writing,  in  the  whole 
piece  of  ninety  fix  pages,  it  may,  probably,  from  its  malevolent 
tendency,  attract  many  readers,  and  perhaps  even  fome  admirers, 
amongft  the  herd  of  idlers  that  relide  in  this  metropolis ;  wherp 
they  will  fee  it  puffed  off  .by  the  author  or  authors  in  almoft 
every  news-paper,  and  held  up  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  to  the  gaping 
multitude,  who  are  always  fond  of  feeing  their  fuperiors  vilified. 
The  peers  of  the  realm  are  here  put  up  to  public  fale,  and  their 
characters,  or  caricatures,  expofed  in  glaring  colours  by  the 
auctioneer,  who  is  fuppofed,  for  w  hat  rcafon  we  know  not,  to 
be  lord  North.  A  few  characters  extracted  from  it,  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  our  readers  that  it  well  deferves  the  cenfure 
which  we  have  paffed  upon  it. 

*  The  Earl  of   j 

*  A  man  of  gallantry,  a  quondam  minilier  of  integrity  ;  and,  ip 
torn  up  his  perfections,  a  lot  of  incomparable  virtu.  Old,  yet 
not  decrepid ;  a  debauchee,  yet  warm  as  beauty  could  wiih  tp 
fancy  him  ;  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  yet  careleis,  and  ex- 
ulting as  the  deity  who  guards  him  from  the  flcirmiihes  of  un- 
equal love,  and  fecures  him  from  the  deftined  hazards  of  impeach* 
menu  At  the  n — y  board,  or  at  a  catch-club,  abfolute  and  un- 
rivalled. In  his  fenatorial,  or  his  domeffic  capacity,  inimitably 
•  wonderful ;  in  this  houfe,  great ;  in  mother  — 's  greater  :  in 
addrefs,  incomparable  ;  in  undrefs,  ravilhing  !  A  hundred  tboa- 
fcnd  guineas !  The  Town  of  H — -.  £  8c*. 

♦  The 
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«  The  Earl  of  

*  A  prelate  rather  amiable  than  exalted,  rather  idolized  than 
learned.  Yet  in  the  fchools  of  literature  few  have  excelled  him, 
in  the  united  grandeur  of  perfonal  and  hereditary  honours,  no 
one  equals  him.  Sage  morality,  myfterious  fcience,  and  po- 
liflied  erudition  have  joined  in  forming  for  his,  brow  a  triple  wreath 
of  genuine  excellence.  Wit  and  vivacity  mark  him  for  their 
own,  and  focial  philanthropy  enriches  him  with  every  teftimony 
of  partial  kindnefs.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  for  this  ineftimable 
purchafe.  The  Primate  of  I— d.  £  30,00a. 

«  The  A         of  . 

4  Infoletit,  infincere,  obnoxious  to  every  impulfe  of  paffion, 
guided  by  felf-opinion,  the  p — late  before  you  has  a  p — 's  edu- 
cation only  to  recommend  him  to  your  mercies.  Whether  the 
approved  propriety  of  his  r—  1  p-pil's  notions  will  obtain  him  a 
lefpite  or  a  reprieve,  or  the  impropriety  of  them  condemn  him  to 
a  vote  of  cenfure,  is  undecided.  I'll  not  over-value  him  as  a 
commodity,  but  refign  him  to  your  unbiafled  determinations. 

The  Rev.  Dr  '  £$0. 

i  B  of  

*  Depravity  and  meannefs,  long  labouring  to  find  a  heart  de- 
formed enough  to  give  them  an  united  reception,  affixed  the  feaf 
of  bafenefs  on  this  unworthy  p— late.  Devoid  of  honour  and 
abilities,  a  ftrangcr  even  to  charity,  an  emblem  of  the  grofleft 
enormities,  he  ltalks  throughout  the  confines  of  his  jurifdiction 
with  the  ignominy  of  ftudied  vice.  Whether  in  the  pulnit,  or 
on  a  fox-chace,  he  difcovers  an  equal  (hare  of  odious  fupenoriry, 
quelled  only  by  the  deriiion  of  his  auditors,  or  the  brutality  of 
his  lefs  inconfiftent  aflbciates.  The  fufferings  of  poverty,  like 
the  palpitations  of  a  dying  pheafant,  or  a  wounded  hare,  he  views 
with  a  grin  of  complacency.  Away  with  him  ! — Ye  will  not 
purchafe  fuch  an  inglorious  ufurper  of  our  ep — c— 1  and  conft- 
crated  privileges.  £0  o  o* 

Thefe  characters  are  written  in  a  defultory  ftyle,  without  much 
attention  to  propriety.  It  would  puzzle  the  beft  modern  critic 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  fuch  expremons  as— 4  rather 
idolized  than  learned— a  triple  wreath  of  genuine  excellence-^ 
reputed  but  in  private — the  *  non-entity  of  mifchievous  incli- 
nation, which  ferves  for  the  prelude  of  fpiritual  deliverance — an 
emblem  of  the  grofleft  enormities* — with  many  others,  equally 
©bfcure,  affected,  and  unintelligible. 

The  Badge  of  Folly.    4/0.    »•  6d.  Debrett. 
The  hopes  of  profit  from  this  performance  feem  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  any  kind  of  perjbnal  abufe,  be  it" 
ever  fo  dull  or  unmeaning,  is  fure  of  meeting  with  approbation. 
A  new  attempt  is  therefore  made  by  its  author  to  extract,  by 

«—   ■■■.■.I  1        ■  .... 

•  See  p.  54. 
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draining  and  perverfion,  a  little  wit  from  the  mottos  of  our  no- 
bility ;  Which,  as  they  defcend  with  the  title  and  eftate  from 
their  inccftors,  are  not  always  fuited  or  applicable  to  the  cha- 
t-after of  the  prefent  owner :  this  circumlUnce  affords,  un- 
doubtediy,  fome  room  for  wit  and  humour,  to  which  the  writer 
of  this  work  has  little  pretenfion,  as  our  readers  will  fee  by  th* 
f#llowing  extra&s. 

4  Earl  of  P— b— e. 
*  One  I  will  ferve. 
«  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  penitency— The  only  one  living 
worthy  your  affections,  my  lord,  ahd  whom  you  fhould  look  up 
to  through  life,  with  the  warmeft  exftacy  of  foul— is  your  much 
injured  and  eftimable  wife.' 

How  Is  the  original  fenfe  of  the  motto  diftorted  here,  to  bring 
out  a  puny  witticifm  1 

«  Earl  of  Stamford. 
4  By  my  authority. 
*  Keep  civil  tongues  in  your  heads,  my  good  readers,  for  you 
fee  his  lordfliip  is  a  peace  officer. 

*  Lord  G — v — r. 

*  Virtue,  not  coats  0/ arms,  is  the  mark  of  nobility* 
4  And  why  don't  you  wear  it,  my  lord  ?— and  recommend  k 
to  a  few  of  your  friends,  who  are  very  much  in  need  of  it.  The 
garb  is  too  plain,  I  fear,  and  would  fuit  one  of  your  lordfhip's 
peafants  much  better. 

<  Earl  of  Northington. 

*  Virtue  alone. 

«  Where  will  you  find  her,  ray  lord?  Pope,  I  believe,  has 
given  the  beft  directions  that  could  be  given  :  44  Virtue  alone  it 
happinefs  below." 

4  Lord  Stourton. 

*  Loyal  Jh all  I  be  during  my  life. 

<  So  mail  I  be  to  one  matter— but  I  have  my  price,  as  well  a« 
your  lordmip ;  for  any  thing  elfe. 

*  Lord  M— 1— n. 

4  Tield  not  to  misfortune. 
4  My  lord  !  my  lord !  that  poor  woman  yonder  with  two  "flu* 
▼ering  children  in  her  arms,  is  juft  tumbling  !  will  your  lordfl^p 

reach  a  hand  to  fupport  her  ?  No  ! 

4  Earl  of  Exeter. 

4  One  heart,  one  way, 
'  Let  it  incline  to  charity,  and  good  will  to  mankind :  t  don't 
know  any  thing  that  will  do  you  more  honour,9 

It 
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It  is  obfenrable,  that  the  author  of  this  trifling  collection 
,nas  not  given  us  the  original  mottos,  which  are  generally  Latin 
.  or  French,  but  only  a  bald,  and  frequently  a  falfe  tranflation, 
.  as  in  the  third  of  the  above  quoted, 

*  Virtue,  not  coats  ofarmsy  is  the  mark  of  nobility,' 

"which,  we  fuppofe,  is  meant  for  a  tranflation  of 
4  Nobilitas  fola  eft  atque  unica  virtus.* 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  original  about  a  coat  of  arms. 
For  the  earl  of  Warwick's : 

*  Vix  ea  noftra  voce* 

'he  fubftitutes, 

— 

'  I  can  fcarce  call  thefe  things  our  own.' 
The  omiflion  of  the  original  mottos  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, as  they  would  have  ferved  to  fwell  the  performance  to  a 
fizeable  volume.  * 

A  Radical  Vocabulary  of  the  French  Language.  Printed  for  the 
Author^  John  Murdoch^  and  fold  by  him  and  the  Bookfellers.  Bvo. 
2s.  6d. 

« 

This  fmall  volume  contains  all  the  common  radical  words  in 
the  French  language,  except  fuch  as  are  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  in  Englifh.  The  author  propofes,  that  the  fcholar  ihould 
learn  a  portion  of  this  Vocabulary  every  day  ;  and  by  this  ex- 
'  pedient,  he  thinks,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  and  proceed  to  conftrue  fentences  with  much 
greater  facility,  than  he  otherwifc  could  do.  This  work  may 
hkewife  be  ferviceable  to  proficients  in  French,  as  a  commodi- 
ous afliftant  to  the  memory. 

Chef  D'Oepvres  Dramatiques :  ou,  Recueil  des  Meilleurcs  Pieces  de 
Corneille,  CSV.    ^Pols.  \imo.    \zs,  Elinfly. 

This  collection  contains  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Cinna,  I«a  Mort  <{e 
Pompee,  by  Corneille ;  Britannicus,  Iphigenie,  — Phedre,  A- 
thalia,  by  Racine  ;  Atrce  &  Thyefte,  Rhadamifthe  and  Zeno- 
bic,  by  Crebillon  ;  Alzire,  ou  les  Americains  ;  le  Fanatifme, 
:ou  Mahomet  le  Prophete,  Merope,  by  Voltaire  ; — Le  Mi  fan. 
thrope,  L'Avare,  Le  Tartuffe,  Les  Precieufes  Ridicules,  by 
Moliere ;  Le  Philofophe  Marie,  ou  le  Mart  honteux  de  PStre, 
by  Deftouchcs. 

As  the  merit  of  thefe  pieces  is  univerfaliy  acknowledged,  this 
collection,  which  is  neatly  printed,  cannot  but .  be  acceptable  to 
the  lovers  of  French  literature. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

* 

For  the  Month  of  Auguft^  1782. 
— — — ■   1  ■  

Observations  upori  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Row/ey  :  in  which  the 
Authenticity  of  tbofe  Poems  is  afcertained.  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq. 
8w.    Ss,  in  Boards,    Payne  and  Son. 

THE  world  had  a] moil  ceafed  to  wonder  at  the  ftrength 
of  the  imagination,  which  had  analyfed  the  ancient 
mythology ;  when  it  found  that,  however  refpectable  this  au- 
thor may  have  appeared  in  his  oriental  robes,  and  however 
majelHc  in  his  turban,    yet  on  equal  terms,  he  was,  at 
leaft,  vulnerable  in  the(heel.    In  this  con  ted  he  fteps  forth 
with  that  confidence  which  a  full  conviction  can  only  infpire  ; 
and,  in  exprefs  terms,  af cert  aim  the  authenticity  of  poems, 
which  the  more  modeft  Dean  had  only  considered.    In  the  in- 
fancy of  this  difpute  we  advanced  with  timid  refpect ;  but, 
as  we  fought  truth,  and  wifhed  to  find  it  even  in  the  rubbifti 
of  literature,  we  carefully  fearched  through  the  extenfive  de- 
tails of  our  author ;  we  examined  with  a  fcrupulous  anxiety 
his  ingenious  remarks ;  and,  though  we  fometimes  ventured  to 
doubt,  we  fcarcely  dared  to  oppofe.    A  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fubject  increafed  our  confidence ;  •  doubt 
grew  into  oppofition,  and  the  arguments  which  it  fuggefted 
confirmed  our  herefy.  We  cannot,  however,  conduct  our  readers 
through  the  fame  fteps,  for  the  controverfy  has  already  ex- 
tended beyond  its  expected  length,  and  has  claimed  a  great 
lhare  of  our  attention.    We  muft  therefore  be  more '  fummary 
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in  our  prefcnt  views,  and,  as  much  has  been  already  faid, 
there  will  be  little  reafon  for  extending  our  account  beyond  its 
juft  limits. 

Mr.  Bryant's  work  is  neceflarily  divided  into  the  internal 
and  external  evidence.  As  we  have  already  di  feu  fled  the 
Dean's  work  under  each  head,  we  lhall  now  follow  the  fame 
plan,  and  firft  confider  the  external  evidence ;  though,  in 
reality,  it  is  the  laft  part  of  Mr.  Bryant's  book.  In  this  Re- 
view, however,  we  cannot  again  go  over  the  feveral  facts 
which  have  been  adduced  ;  we  mull  only  give  a  few  remarks 
on  thofe  circumftances,  which  our  author  has  added  to  the 
Dean's  account,  and  the  very  fe>w,  in  which  he  has  differed 
from  him. 

We  have  again  the  ftory  of  the  cheft,  with  this  addition, 
that  it  was  in  the  year  1727  broke  open,  in  the  prefence  of 
an  attorney,  in  order  to  find  fome  title-deeds.    It  is  certain 
that  peculiar  circumftances  mud  have  fuggefted  this  fearch  ; 
and  when  that  view  was  anfwered,  the  other  parchments  were 
probably  neglected.  Mr.  Bryant  however  infinuates  that,  then, 
the  title-deeds  were  removed,  and  the  poems  left ;  but  a  little 
acquaintance  with  parochial  antiquities  would  have  informed 
him,  that  there  are  many  parchments  in  the  repertories  of 
churches  that  relate  to  peculiar  immunities',  whiqh,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  very  different  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  can  be  now  of  no  fervice.    We  could  convince  him  of 
this  point,  by  fome  original  writings  collected  from  an  ob- 
fcure  parilh  — The  old  ftory  is  continued,  but,  from  Shier- 
cliffe  to  Chatterton,  there  is  not  the  leall  fufpicion  of  any 
poetry  ;  and  we  again  recur  to  our  former  pofition,  that  no 
poetry  is  known  to  have  come  from  the  cheft,  but  uobat  has  been 
received  f rem  the  bands  of  Chatterton*    Perrot,  the  former  fex- 
ton,  indeed,  obferved  that,  in  'proper  hands  they  might  prove 
a  treafure ;'  but  this  may  as  well  be  faid  of  title-deeds  as  of 
poetry.    Either,  in  particular  circumftances,  and  in  proper 
hands,  may  be  of  great  value.    Mr.  Bapret's  connection  with 
Chatterton  is  alfo  more   particularly  related  ;    but,  from- 
this,   it  can  only  be  colle&ed  that   Chatterton,  who  had, 
then,  been  more  than  a  year  with  Mr.  Lambert,  had  already 
formed  his  plan  ;  and  that  Mr.  Barret's  generofity  did  not 
lead  hfm  to  bellow  the  reward,  which  Chatterton  was  too  mo- 
deft  to  follicit.    Many  of  thofe  MSS.  are  faid  to  be  preferved 
by  Mr.  Barret ;  and  indeed  they  are  kept  with  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  exactnefs,  with  the  moft  guarded  tenacity.    He  muft 
furely  be  aware  that  his  Hiftory  of  Briftol,  which  has  been  fo 
pompoufly  announced,  will  gain  little  additional  credit  from 
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the  authority  of  thefe  difputed  relics.  There  is,  indeed,  fome 
difference  in  the  accconf,  which  Mrs.  Newton  gave  to  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, from  that  which  me  herfclfhzd  'written  in  the  letter  former- 
ly quoted  ;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  colloquial  language,  or  even 
the  mifapprehenfion  of  Mr.  Bryant,  may  have  occafioned  the 
minute  differences.  It  may  indeed  be  allowed,  that  he  made  a 
diftinclion  between  his  own  poems  and  thofe  of  Rowley  ;  if  he 
had  a  dcfign,  he  would  be  furely  willing  to  have  fome  expe- 
rience of  its  effects,  before  he  ventured  to  communicate  the 
poems  to  the  public.  It  may  alfo  be  allowed,  that  Mrs.  New- 
ton might  fee  him  copying  parchments,  but  we  cannot  agree 
that  (he  '  was  an  indifputabie  witnefs  to  the  copies  from  them, 
though  not  to  the  copying.'  It  is  only  neceffary  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  fac  fimile  ;  if  he  be  not,  at  once,  convinced  that 
Mrs.  Newton  was  neccftarily  unable  to  decide  on  this  occafion. 
Mr.  Capel,  who  pretends  alfo  to  judge,  is  equally  inadequate 
to  the  determination.  He  was  not  intimate  with  Chatterton  ; 
but  he  aiferts  that  he  knows  Chatterton  could  not  be  the 
author  of  thefe  poems.  In  fhort,  Chatterton's  friends  appear 
to  us  to  aflume  a  confequence,  which  cannot  be  allowed  them  ; 
and  Mr.  Bryant  probably  thinks  that  what  would  call  forth 
his  talents,  mult  be  excellent.  Wc  have  already  obferved, 
that  modern  poetry  requires  no  very  great  exertions  ;  the 
knowlege  difplayed,  in  the  poems,  becomes  only  wonderful, 
as  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  were  few  and  tranfitory ; 
but  genius  overleaps  4  vulgar  bounds/  and  intuitively  per- 
ceives, what  duller  fpirits  labour  for,  in  vain.  — Mr.  Smith  is 
more  explicit,  and  aflerts,  that  Rowley  read  treatises  to 
him,  and  ancient  pieces  of  writing,  which  came  from 
Redclift  church,  and  read  them,  too,  from  the  parchment,  ok 
which  they  were  originally  written.  Mr.  Smith's  words 
are  fufpicious,  for  he  would  not  have  applied  them  to  poetry  ; 
and  the  reader  who  has  feen  the  fac  finale,  and  heard  of  the 
illegible,  mutilated  Hate  of  the  Song  of  Ella,  will,  at  once, 
diftruft  this  ftory.  He  allows  too,  that  many  of  them  were 
fealed,  and  confefTes  '  that  he  had  no  ta&e  for  fuch  things.' 
He  certainly  poflelTed  grants,  and  other  papers,  from  the 
church  ;  thefe  he  might  have  read,  and  they  might  have  in- 
formed him  of  the  accident  which  happened  to  Redclift  church, 
and  other  particulars  relating  to  it. 

The  other  arguments,  entitled  the  '  private  evidence  of  the 
tranferiber,'  are  of  little  importance :  we  are  conilantly  referred 
to  certain,  indifputabie  parchments  of  Rowley  ;  but  they  Rave 
never  appeared  ;  and  we  may  juftly  deny  their  authenticity, 
when  the  poffeflbx  refufes  to  try  them  by  their  pr«per  teft. 
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It  is  no  argument  to  fay,  that  Rowley  is  referred  to  in  other 
MSS.  the  hand  that  could  imitate  old  poetry  could  mention 
it,  in  other  imitations.  Chatterton's  will,  in  April  1770, 
when  he  meditated  his  own  deflruftion,  though  in  the  full 
tide  of  fucceis,  with  '  all  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon 
him/  fully  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  caufe  which  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  the  imputation  of  impofture,  and  the 
world,  at  once  f . 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  writing  of  the  fac  fimile, 
x  and  we  need  not  make  any  remarks  on  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Bryant.  The  moll  ingenious  reafons  will  vanifh  in  compa- 
nion of  a  modern  numeral  f.  The  other  parchments  carried 
to  Mr.  Barret,  we  have  not  feen,  for  we  are  not  entrufted  with 
fuch  precious  relics  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  tell  Mr.  Bryant  the  me- 
thods of  making  very  pale  ink,  which  may  be  recovered  with 
galls,  and  how  to  give  an  uniform  obfcurity.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  how  the  illegible  parts  of  the  MS.  could  be  tranfcribed,  for 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  correctly  copied,  or,  at  leait, 
with  inconfiderable  variations,  unlefs  the  author  and  the  co- 
pyift  were  the  fame. 

Chatterton's  abilities  have  alfo  been  already  coniidered ;  but 
his  mifconceptions  will  require  a  little  attention.  Mr.  Bryant 
obferves  that  c  in  the  fong  to  <£lla,  which  was  given  to 
Mr.  Barret  in  Chatterton's  hand-writing,  two  lines  are  found 
to  be  exprefled  in  the  following  manner ; 

Orr  feed  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Ifrayninge  o'er  the  mede. 

But  when  the  original  parchment,  which  was  brought  the  next 
day,  had  been  cleaned  and  examined  more  accurately,  the 
true  reading  was  found  to  be,  not  ifrayninge,  but yprauncynge  ; 
which  makes,  in  refpecl  to  fenfe,  a  material  difference. 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Yprauncynge  o'er  the  mede.' 

This  has  the  appearance  of  a  ftriking  difficulty,  but  it  is 

in  appearance  only.    Where  he  produced  originals,  it  may 

be  readily  fuppofed  that  he  firft  wrote  them  on  parchment ; 

and,  if  he  meant  that  they  mould  be  confidered  as  ancient, 

he  would  write  them  with  pale  ink,  and  in  obfcure  letters. 

His  copy  was  probably  a  fubfcquent  attempt ;  and  different 

words,  fometimes  more  obfolete,  at  other  times  more  expref- 

llve,  would  occur,  which  he  perhaps  thought  might  be  fafely 

*  -■  »         —       '         ■'  -  ■  "  ■  1  ■ 

*  Aitich  on  Love  and  Madnefs,  Crit.  Rev.  vol  liii.  p.  4*4. 
t  tee  p.  2#  of  the  prefent  vol, 
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fubftituted  in  their  place.  We  well  know,  that  he  was  feldom 
fatisfied  with  his  own  attempts ;  even  in  his  copies  there  were 
many  erafures,  both  of  the  old  words,  and  of  the  explana- 
tions ;  and,  when  this  circumftance  was  obferved  by  one  of 
his  friends,  he  did  not  apologize  for  it  by  the  obfcurity  of  the 
MSS.  but,  as  if  he  feared  detection,  his  future  copies  were 
more  exact  and  more  free  from  alterations.  The  variations  in 
the  fong  of  Ella  are  not  important :  in  many  of  them  the 
words  could  not  "have  been  miftaken  for  each  other ;  and  what 
was  very  obfeure  in  the  MS.  he  thought  might  be  eafily 
amended  in  a  revifal  of  the  copy.  In  the  fac  fimile,  one  of 
the  plaineft  words  is  '  hath  this,  in  the  copy,  is  '  han 
and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  it  mould  be  altered,  unlefs  there 
were  a  particular  defign  to  be  anfwered  by  an  artificial  an- 
tiquity. In  the  prefent  inftance,  '  y-prauncynge'  is  a  modern 
word,  difguifed  by  the  fpelling  and  the  prefix ;  in  the  copy 
the  word  is  ifrayninge,  a  word  ancient  indeed,  but  without 
any  precife  meaning,  and  probably  metaphorical. 

We  lhall  not  purfue  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  other  obfervations. 
Chatterton  probably  found  MSS.  in  Redclift  church.  He 
might  have  learned  from  them  Rowley's  friends,  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  and  the  patrons  of  that  inftitution.  He  might  have 
learned,  from  an  old  regilter,  that  Canynge  was  the  fecond 
fon,  and  not  the  eldeft ;  thefe  trifling  circumftances  are  of 
very  little  confequence,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  error  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  moft  important  works,  to  expatiate  on 
thofe  points,  whofe  connection  with  his  chief  defign  is  remote 
and  inconfiderable. 

Mr.  Bryant  then  recapitulates  the  whole  evidence  with 
much  precifion,  where  it  is  in  his  power  to  be  precife  ;  and 
with  much  ingenuity,  where  juft  arguments  would  fail.  But, 
ftill,  he  can  bring  no  evidence  of  any  poetry  being  taken  from 
the  cheft,  or  of  any  appearing,  but  from  the  hands  of  Chat- 
terton. We  ihall  not,  at  prefent,  confider  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  from  his  miftakes,  for  we  mud  again 
refume  them,  and  it  is  lefs  neceflary  to  mow  that  he  muft 
continually  have  wanted  frefh  helps  as  he  purfued  his  defign. 
His  knowlege  of  local  hiftory  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
as  well  as  the  fources  from  whence  it  was  acquired;  but  as 
Mr.  Bryant  advances  no  new  facts,  our  readers  will  readily 
excufe  us  from  purfuing  fuggeltions  which  are  more  fpecious 
than  folid,  and  combating  arguments  which,  though  often 
ingenious,  are  feldom  decifive. 

Another  mode  of  argument  which  Mr.  Bryant  employs,  is 
to  compare  Rowley's  poems  with  the  undifputed  works  of 
Chatterton.    He  finds  them  very  inferior  ;  and  we  might 
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readily  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo.  He  iniftakes  the  geography 
of  places,  and  falls  into  many  errors,  in  which  he  is  detected, 
with  much  acutenefs  and  fome  learning.  It  would  have  been 
perhaps  a  miracle  Superior  to  the  production  of  ancient  poetry, 
had  he  been  equally  informed  in  every  branch  of  fcience.  We 
are  told  that  his  ftudies  were  chiefly  employed  by  antiquities 
and  hiftory,  by  heraldry  and  poetry.  In  thefe  he  is  well  in- 
formed ;  but  we  may  as  well  expeel  the  author  of  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Ancient  Mythology  to  contend  with  a  Mansfield  in 
law,  or  a  Heberden  in  medicine,  as  to  find  a  boy  who  can  al» 
lude  fb  every  fcience  with  equal  flcill  ai:i  equal  correftnefs, 
The  poems  of  Chatterton  are  not  deficient  in  hiftorical  infor- 
mation ;  and  we  find  a  fpirit  of  poetry/  and  a  harmony  of 
verification,  which  do  not  difgrace  the  pretended  Rowley.  It 
is  in  thefc  branches  that  Mr.  Bryant  mould  point  out  incon- 
fiftencies,  if  any  exill ;  it  is  fuch  deficiency  that  would  difprovt 
the  arguments  of  thofe  who  fee  the  author  under  the  afTumed 
guife  of  the  qopyill. 

Thofe  who  have  wifhed  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe,  and  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  which  the  fupporter  of  each  hypothec's 
muft  develope,  have  fuppofed  that  there  may  have  been  an- 
other perfon,  of  whom  Chatterton  was  the  inftrument,  and 
who  might  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  poems ;  but  this 
hypothefis  is  very  inconfiflent  with  every  circumftance  of  the 
ttory.  Mr.  Bryant  oppofes  it  with  fpirit  and  acutenefs,  and 
we  have  no  reafon  to  diflent'from  him  in  this  opinion. 

We  mail  next  confider  the  inttrnal  evidence,  which,  at  firft, 
may  terrify  the  reader  by  its  extent ;  but,  as  foon  as  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  his  author,  his  terror,  and  we  fear  his 
refpeft,  will  diminim ;  and  that  monftrous  giant  which  ex- 
cited his  apprehenfions,  will,  like  his  prototype  in  Spenfer, 
$ nk  into  air. 

•The  huge  great  body  which  the  giant  bore, 
Had  vanifhed  quite,  and  of  that  monftrous  mafs, 
Was  nothing  left,  but,  like  an  empty  bladder  was. 

It  would  be  unjuft  to  deny  Mr.  Bryant  the  merit  of  his 
knowlege  of  antiquity,  of  his  learning,  and  of  his  acutenefs. 
It  would  however  be  equally  unjuft  to  admit  that  he  pofiefles 
a  tafte  for  poetry,  much  flcill  in  ancient  Englifh  literature, 
or  often  an  accurate  difcrimination  of  objects  apparently 
fimilar.  In  the  prefent  inftance  his  learning  has  often  milled 
hirr>;  and  he  fometimes  forgets  his  author  to  purfue  his  own 
views,  or,  by  diftant  allufions,  obfeures  what  he  wifhed  to  elu- 
cidate. 

The  evidence  which  may  be  more  ftriclly  ftyled  internal, 
adduced  by  Mr.  Bryant,  is,  firft,  a  lift  of  fome  particular  terms 
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and  fvhjeels  which  arc  authenticated  and  explained  :  his  end, 
in  this  view,  is  to  mow  that  Chatterton  was  ncceftiiily  the 
tranfcriber,  and  not  the  author,  for  that  many  of  them  are 
mi  (interpreted,  and  fome  mifreprefentcJ.  Secondly,  Re* 
ferences  to  ancient  hi/lory,  which  a  charity  boy  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and,  Xhirdly,  Authorities  for  pcrjbns  mentioned 
in  the  Battles  of  Haftings.  To  thefe  is  prefixed  an  introduction^ 
of  which  we  (hall  explain  the  tendency,  confider  the  juf- 
tice,  and  then  proceed  to  the  feveral  heads  in  the  order  in 
which  they  ftand. 

Mr.  Bryant  thinks  it  certain  that  thefe  poems  are  compofed 
in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Somerfctfhire ;  but  he  has  adduced 
no  arguments  which  convince,  and  no  reafening  which  ren- 
ders it  probable.  He  has  introduced  feveral  quotations  which 
fliow,  that  a  peculiarity  of  .diction  did  exift  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  was  neceffary  to  demonftrate  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Rowley  were  thofe  of  his  own  county. 
This,  however,  he  has  not  attempted ;  and,  though  he  has 
really  mown  that  there  are  many  peculiar  words  in  the  difputed 
poems,  that  there  are  many  '  obfolete*  ones,  and  others,  which 
'  probably  were  never  in  general,  ufet*  yet  the  only  author  in 
whom  he  finds,  or  at  leaft  points  out  the  fimilarity,  is  in 
Gawin  Douglas,  a  poet  of  a  very  diftant  country.  The 
learned  bifhop's  tranflation  of  the  JEhcid  is  indeed  fo  fcarce, 
that  we  cannot  believe  Chatterton  had  ever  feen  it;  bat  the 
argument  is  of  no  confequence,  until  it  be  mown,  that  the 
fame  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  Kerfey,  in  Speght,  or  in 
Bailey.  The  peculiarities  are  much  more  eafily  accounted 
for:  Chatterton's  licentious  genius  led  him  to  alter  and  to  dif- 
guife;  when  he  had  no  old  words,  he  added  confonants,  and 
changed  the  vowels  for  others  of  a  fimihr  found.  In  this  way, 
fome  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  felectcd  we  know  to 
be  provincial,  but  they  are  the  provincial  vnrds  of  the  prefent 
moment  t  flightly  changed,  in  the  manner  juil  mentioned.  Even, 
when  in  pofleflion  of  old  words,  his  fpelling  was  fo  irregular, 
either  from  hafte,  or  a  wifh  to  increafe  the  difguife,  that  his 
fource  is  not  eafily  detected.  Thus,  for  inftance,  he  found 
'  Drury*  in  Bailey  interpreted  '  Modelty,*  but  he  conftantly 
fpelled  it  Dr^orie.  When  the  critic,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  with  that  refpect  which  is  due  to  his  ingenuity 
and  diligence,  firft  announced  the  refource  of  Bailey,  we 
wiflied  to  bring  his  afTertion  to  the  teft  of  experience,  perhaps 
not  without  a  fecret  wifh  of  detecting  his  inaccuracy ;  and,  for 
a  time,  we  feemed  to  triumph,  for  the  minute  variations  in 
fpclling-  often  eluded  our  fearchi  When  we  difcovcred  thefe 
variations,  we  were  indeed  well  convinced  that  his  affertions 
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were  true,  and  that  Bailey  was  the  genuine  fource  ;  for,  how- 
ever the  appearance  of  the  word  varied,  the /pW  was  the  fame, 
and,  very  uniformly,  the  explanations  and  inaccuracies  of  this 
dictionary  were  exactly  copied. — Thus,  beftad*  is  altered  to 
*  beftadde,'  '  cammed'  to  '  caytifned',  < limed'  to  *  lymmed/ 
with  a  variety  of  fimilar  changes, 

The  Anglo-Norman  words  may  be  very  generally  traeed  in 
Speght ;  for  it  was  the  language  of  Chaucer ,  and  we  may 
cafily  allow  that  he  had  materials,  from  the  old  grants,  which 
he  did  not  underftand,  but  licentioufly  guefled  at  their  mean- 
ing, and  was  fometimes  miftaken.  Mr.  Bryant  then  proceeds  to 
the  miftakes,  which  he  thinks  prove  him  to  be  the  tranferiber 
only.  Let  us  give  his  principal  portion  in  his  own  words,  left 
we  Ihould  accidentally  mifreprefent  it, 

'  I  lay  it  down  for  a  fixed  principle,  that  if  a  perfon  tranf- 
mits  to  me  a  learned  and  excellent  compofition,  and  does  not 
underftand  the  context,  he  cannot  be  the  author. 

'  I  lay  it  down  for  a  certainty,  if  a  perfon  in  any  fuch  com- 
pofition has  in  tranferibing  varied  any  of  the  terms  through 
ignorance,  and  the  true  reading  appears  from  the  context, 
that  he  cannot  have  been  the* author.    If,  as  the  ancient  vicar 
is  faid  to  have  done,  in  refpett  to  a  portion  of  the  gofpel,  he 
for  fumfjimus  reads  uniformly  tnumpjtmus,  he  never  compofed  the 
treatife,  in  which  he  is  fo  grofly  miftaken.    If  a  perfon  in  his 
notes  upon  a  poem  miftakes  JLiber,  Bacchus,  for  liber  a  book  ; 
and  when  he  meets  with  liber  a  book,  he  interprets  it,  liber, 
free  :  he  certainly  did  not  compofe  the  poem,  where  thofe  terms 
occur.    He  had  not  parts,  nor  learning  to  effeft  it.    In  Ihort, 
every  writer  muft  know  his  own  meaning :  and  if  any  perfon 
\>y  his  gloffary,  or  any  other  explanation,  mews,  that  he  could 
not  arrive  at  fuch  meaning,  he  affords  convincing  proof,  that 
the  original  was  by  another  hand.    This  ignorance  will  be 
found  in  Chatterton  :  and  many  miftakes  in  confequence  of  it 
be  feen  :  of  which  miftakes  and  ignorance  I  wil}  lay  before 
the  reader  many  examples.    When  thefe  have  been  ascertain- 
ed, let  the  reader  judge  whether  this  unexperienced,  and  un- 
lettered, boy  could  have  been  the  author  of  t^e  poems  in 
queftion.' 

This  pofition  may  be  readily  allowed  j  but  fcc  will  permit 
us  to  obferve,  that  it  by  no  means  relates  to  the  prefent  quef- 
tion.  If  Chatterton's  explanations  were  either  inadequate  or 
improper,  if  they  mutilated  the  fenfe,  or  obfeured  it,  we 
would  have  agreed  with  our  author,  and  degraded  the  pre- 
tended poet  to  the  rank  of  a  copyift.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, the  explanations  are  per/eaiy  confident  with  the  context, 
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while  the  emendations  of  the  commentators,  though  often 
acute  and  ingenious,  are  difficultly  reconciled  with  it,  and, 
in  general,  form  an  obfcnre  and  heterogeneous  mafs.    Let  us 
examine  this  matter  more  nicely.    If  a  given  word  is  not 
properly  interpreted,  it  is  not  fair,  at  once,  to  conclude  that 
the  gloffarift  was  not  the  author  ;  for  it  is  allowed  that  Chatter- 
ton  was  very  convcrfant  with  Spcght  and  his  companions,  and 
it  is  the  very  fubjeH  to  be  determined,  whether  thefe  words  are 
gleaned  from  gloffaries,  or  were  the  genuine  language  of  the 
age  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written.    It  is  at 
once  then  affuming  the  conclufion  in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  If 
the  language  was  uniformly  of  a  given  age,  if  the  interpreta- 
tions were  not  exact  and  confident,  and  if  they  differed  from 
the  gloffaries  in  Chatterton's  poffeflion,  in  that  cafe,  and  in 
that  only,   would  Mr.  Bryant's  confequences  jultly  follow. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  queftion, 
which  impartiality  obliges  us  to  ftate.     If  Chatterton  had 
found  poems,  which  were  to  him  unintelligible,  he  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  confult  dictionaries  for  the  explanations  of  the  words, 
andj  confequently,  his  interpretation  would  coincide  with  the 
commoner!  gloffaries.    If,  however,  this  be  admitted  in  its 
fulleft  extent,  we  (hould  find  that  the  Dean's  and  Mr.  Bryant's 
emendations  refcued  fome  obfeure  beauties,  or  rendered  intri- 
cate and  difficult  paffages  obvious  and  familiar  ;  but  we  may 
fafely  refer  to  our  obfervations  on  the  Dean's  edition  of  Row- 
ley, in  our  laft  Review,  when  we  had  occaiion  fhortly  to  con- 
sider this  point;  and  the  fubfequent  pages  will  more  clearly 
mow,  that  our  antiquary's  refearches  have  had  very  little  be- 
neficial tendency,  either  in  adorning  the  imagery,  or  embel- 
liihing  the  language  of  thefe  difputed  relics.    We  may  indeed 
allow  that  they  give  different  views  of,  and  a  more  intricate 
and  refined  meaning  to,  many  paffages:  Dr.  Warburton's 
notes  have  the  fame  effect  on  Shakfpeare  ;  but  no  critic,  at 
prefent,  believes  that  our  old  bard  has  very  numerous  or  deep 
obligations  to  the  fagacity  of  that  editor-    It  is  time,  how- 
ever,  with  thefe  precautions,  to  attend  more  intimately  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.,Bryant, 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  follow  our  critic  in  all  his  laborious 
efforts  and  accurate  emendations.  The  firft  very  exception- 
able  parage  which  ftrock  our,  view  was  the  following: 

'*  The  dauncynge  ftreakes  bedecked  heavennes  playne, 
And  on  the  dewe  dyd  fmyle  wythe  ihemrynge  eie, 
Lyche  gottes  of  blodde,  whyche  doe  blacke  armourc  fteyne, 

Sheenynge  upon  the  borne*,  whych  ftondeth  bie.' 

(— r   ?   :       ■    ■  ■   m  

»  Burnift,  Chatterton. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bryant  contends  that  the  borne  means  the  neighbour- 
ing bill,  and  fupports  his  conjecture  by  the  following  lines  of 
Milton  ; 

'  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bulhy  dt  ll  of  this  wild  wood  ; 
And  every  bofky  bourn  from  fide  to  fide.* 

But,  in  this  cafe,  though  oppofed  to  '  buihy  dell,'  it  does  not 
mean  '  woody  hill,'  but  '  fwelling  brook,'  which  was  a  point 
of  knowlege  rather  more  convenient,  and  a  fitter  fubject  to 
boaft  of,  than  a  hill,  which  mult  be  very  generally  confpicu- 
ous.  If  Mr.  Bryant  was  converfant  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  he  would  frequently  nave  heard  the  expreffion  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  poet,  whoever  he  be,  could  not  mean  '  Hill, 
Dale,  or  Brook/  but  the  burnilh  of  the  armour,  which  the 
blood  badjlaincd,  and  on  which  it  (hone.  The  critic  alfo  dif- 
likes  the  epithet  '  dauncynge.9  We  fhall  not  defend  it ;  Chat- 
terton  had  certainly  read  Milton,  and  his  practice  is  fumcient 
authojity. 

'  Now  the  bright  morning  flar,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  eaft,  Sec.' 

The  next  word  which  attracts  his  attention,  is  the  very  fitnple 
one,  '  oars.*    There  is  nothing  fo  unpromifing  from  which 
fomething  valuable  may  not  be  extracted*    Dr.  Alabafter 
preached  a  very  learned  difcourfe  on  '  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch 
Mr.  Bryant — but  he  muft  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

•  O    A    R    E  S. 
The  gule  depcynctcd  cares  from  the  black  tyde, 
Decorn  wyth  fonnes  rare,  doe  ihemrynge  ryfe. 

Eel.  ii.  v.  13. 

*  As  no  notice  is  taken  by  the  tranferiber  concerning  the 
purport  of  this  term,  we  may  pre  fume,  that  he  thought  it  re- 
lated to  an  oar,  that  implement,  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 
But  this,  I  have  reafon  to  think,  is  by  no  means  the  true  mean- 
ing. The  objects  here  defcribed  are  faid  to  rife,  and  to  be 
decorn  uuyib  fonnes  rare.  Now  oars  may  indeed  be  painted  : 
but  I*  mould  never  think  with  any  rare  defigns.  Fonne  is  the 
fame  as  the  Saxon  pan  ;  and  fignifies  any  curious  device  :  but 
particularly  vexillum,  a  flandard  or  enfign.  This  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  relate  to  oars  in  the  common  acceptation  ;  nor  can 
they  well  be  defcribed— as  up/welling  in  dreary  pride.  In  ftiort, 
the  oares,  here  fpoken  of,  were  the  fame,  which  we  new  ftyle 
wherries ;  a  kind  of  boats  and  pinnaces ;  made  to  .attend  upon 
ftiips.    The  name  is  very  ancient;  and  by  the  Romans  was 

'  "  expreffed 
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exprefled  horia:  from  whence  came  the  word,  mentioned 
above,  nuherry.  It  has  at  times  been  given  to  boats  of  not 
quite  the  fame  make  ;  nor  adapted  to  the  fame  ufe  :  yet  the  fi- 
milarityof  the  name  is  manifeft.  Horia  dicitur  navicula  pif- 
catoria.  Nonius  Marcellus. — Salute  horix,  qux  me  in  marl 
flu&uofo— compotivit.  PlautusRud.  A&.  4,  2,  c.  Mea opera 
,  laboratur  et  rate  et  horia.  Ibid.  4,  3,  81.  From  hence  we 
find,  that  it  was  always  eftcemed  a  fmaller  kind  of  vefi'el :  and 
it  is  by  the  poet  fet  off  with  dreamers,  and  with  the  enfigm 
and  devices  of  the  troops,  which  were  about  to  land.  It  was 
fomctimes  exprefled  Oria.  Malo  hunc  alligari  ad  oriam,  ut 
femper  pifcetur,  etfx  fit  tcmpeftas  maxima.  Plautus  in  Ca- 
cifto.  Aulus  Gellius  mentions,  among  other  names  of  veffels, 
Celetes,  Lembi,  Oria;.  L.  x.  Ch.  25.  From  the  lad  came  the 
cares  above:  which  we  nr  now  exprefs  wherries.  In  Rowley 
they  fignify  barges,  which  were  painted  red  ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached within  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  more,  they  fecmed 
to  rife  by  degrees  from  the  ocean  ;  and  from  the  reflection  of 
the  fun  upon  their  rich  ornaments  arc  compared  to  liars. 

Upfwalynge  doe  here  (hewc  ynne  fliemrynge  pride, 

Lych  gore  red  eftells  in  the  evemerk  fkyes. 
*••##**** 

Alonge  from  bark  to  bark  the  bryghte  fheenc  flyes. 

ver.  15,  19/ 

We  cannot  anfwer  this  very  learned  differtation  ;  we  have, 
however,  fcen  oars  painted  in  a  fanciful  manner,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  may  fee  many  of  this  kind  on  the  Thames.  The 
fiips  alfo,  if  oars  muft  mean  (hips,  arc  rcprefented  as  depart* 
ing,  and  confequently,  according  to  our  author's  own  hypo- 
thefis,  muft  appear  to  fink  rather  than  to  rife ;  it  is,  in  the 
following  ftanza,  that  the  Saracens,  to  whom  they  approach- 
ed, are  introduced. 

A  word  whofe  appearance  is  very  formidable  is  '  Bifmrvc/ 
which  Chatterton  has  certainly  miftaken,  and  the  anr.otator 
refts  on  it  with  fome  confidence.  We  own  that  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  its  fource  ;  it  was  probably  a  word  which  had  many 
fignifications,  and  Chatterton  thought  that  he  mi-ht  fafely  add 
one  to  the  number  ;  efpecially  as  his  meaning  nearly  refcmbled 
the  interpretations  of  Bailey  and  Kerfey.  Though  we  cannot* 
however,  employ  it  to  fupport  our  fyftem,  we  mall  find  that 
it  gives  a  very  flight  affiftance  to  that  of  Mr.  Bryant,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  go  beyond  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  find  a  confident 
meaning  for  it ;  fo  that  it  materially  difproves  the  pretenfibns 
of  Rowley,  who  fueceeded  Chaucer,  and  probably  will  be  a 
powerful  argument  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  The  epi- 
thet 
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thet  of  •  clear,'  which  is  attributed  to  the  Severn,  and  which 
Mr.  Bryant  thinks  fhould  have  been  cleere;  from  clarus,  fa* 
moos,  is  certainly  from  Shakfpeare,  who  calls  it  the  *  filver 
Severn.' 

Another  term,  which  has  exercifed  Mr.  Bryant's  fagacity, 
is  *  amenufed*,'  which,  he  contends,  fhould  be  applied  to  the 
Saracens.  He  thinks  alfo  that  it  has  been  mifunderltood,  and 
fhould  be  read,  '  am  an  fed,'  or  '  accurfed.'  This,  however, 
has  not  the  fhadow  of  probability  ;  the  poet  afterwards  intro- 
duces the  Saracens,  and  every  image  in  this  ilanza  defcribes 
the  effects  of  Richard's  fleet  on  thofe  who  had  been  left,  on  the 
nation  that  had  been  thinned 'by  fuch  a  numerous  embarkation. 
The  explanation  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  context,  and 
with  his  old  friends  Speght  and  Bailey. 

This  word-catching,  this  diet  of  fyllables  and  letters,  is  to* 
meagre,  even  for  a  Reviewer;  we  would  willingly  fpare,  there- 
fore, the  pampered  reader,  who  may  turn  from  it  with  difguft. 
We  have  given  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Bryant's  labours  in 
this  refpeft :  if  every  word  be  tried  by  the  principles  lately 
explained,  and  they  appear  to  us,  at  leaft,  on  exception  able, 
we  have  little  doubt  about  the  event  of  the  inquifition.  There 
is,  however,  one  word  which  has  occurred  in  our  fearch, 
which  we  think  will  at  once  explain  the  extent  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  Bailey,  and  which  we  fhould  be  inexcufeable  if  we 
omitted.  Dygne,  in  the  firft  eclogue,  is  explained  '  go&J, 
neat,  genteel,'  but  we  can  find  no  inftance  of  this  fenfe  of  the 
word  in  any  ancient  writer.  In  Speght  it  is  interpreted  '  wsr- 
thy  ;'  and  Chatterton,  who  is  often  uniform  even  in  his  li- 
cences, particularly  in  the  word  '  Bifmare,'  has  followed  this 
interpretation,  in  the  letter  to  the  Pygne  Maftre  Cannynge, 
and  in  the  tournament,  '  Champyons  Dygne.'  Bailey,- how- 
ever,  acids  *  neat  and  genteel'  to  the  interpretations,  feem- 
ingly  without  any  authority ;  for  Chaucer,  who  is  quoted,  cer- 
tainly does  not  fupport  him.  Qhatterton,  therefore,  has  no 
foundation  but  Bailey,  whofe  amanpenfis,  or  printer,  has  pro- 
bably miftaken  mete  and  gentle,  the  other  explanations  of 
Speght,  for  '  neat  and  genteel.'  This  fad},  added  to  thofe 
formerly  mentioned,  at  once  proves,  that  his  ancient  appear- 
ance is  only  the  difguife  of  the  moment,  an  artificial  age, 
colle&ed  chiefly  from  the  wrinkles  and  infirmities  of  Bailey. 

The  lift  of  the  fubjefts  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfaftory  than 
that  of  the  words.  The  Memoirs  of  Canynge,  which  Mr. 
Bryant  believes  to  be  authentic,  tell  us  that  Rowley  had  tra* 
yelled  to  purchafe  curiofities  for  his  friend  5  that  he  had  been  > 

*   ■   — ' 

•  Thinned.   Chatterton,  •  1* 
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at  Durham,  and  there  faw  the  MSS.  of  Turgot,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  different  ways  ;  and  that,  from  them,  many  of  the 
ebfolete  words  were  derived,  and  the  knowlege  of  many  facts. 
We  need  not  enquire  into  the  authenticity  of  this  MS.  It 
may  be  ancient,  it  may  be  modern,  or  of  any  age,  it  will  not 
affect  the  queftion  in  difpute.    We  have  already  mentioned 
from  whence  Chatterton's  acquaintance  with  Turgot  may  have 
originated ;  but,  if  Rowley  tranflated  Turgot,  we  mould,  at 
leaft,  expect  his  genuine  works,  where  they  are  exprefly  faid  to 
belong  to  him.    But  the  Sherborne  critic,  we  fpeak  it  not  dif- 
refpectfully,  has  entirely  invalidated  his  claim  to  the  Second 
Battle  of  Haftings  (vide  the  article) ;  for,  in  the  age  of  Tur- 
got, Homer  was  not  known.    Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  thinks  that 
the  paflage  where  Homer's  Martial  Maid,  &c.  are  mentioned, 
may  have  been  retouched  and  embelliftied  by  Chatterton ;  but 
if  this  be  allowed,  thefe  difputed  poems  will  refemble  the  man 
in  iEfop,  who  had  two  wives  ;  each  pulled  out  thofe  hairs 
which  in  colour  were  leaft  like  her  own,  and  confequently,  in 
a  little  time,  none  remained.    It  is  a  tedious  and  intricate  la- 
bour to  purfue  Mr.  Bryant  through  this  lift  of  fubjects.  He 
proves,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  caftleat  Briftol,  that  Ella  cxift- 
ed,  and  many  other  circumftances ;  but  this  expence  of  learn- 
ing, this  pomp  of  quotations,  are  expended  to  little  purpofe ; 
they  cannot  decide  the  queftion.     He  alfo  labours  to  prove 
that  plays,  in  the  prefent  form,  did  not  exift  in  the  days  of 
Rowley;  but  has  only  Ihown  that  the  word  occurred,  without 
the  leaft  mark  which  could  difcriminate  their  form.    He  is  at 
laft  reduced  to  this  curious  argument. — But  the  reader  mull 
decide  on  whom  the  guilt  of  «  begging  the  queftion/  will 
ultimately  fall. 

*  Many  generous  attempts  may  have  been  made  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  rude  drama,  and  the  introduction  of  cora- 
pofitions  upon  a  better  model:  but  the  ignorance  of  the  monks, 
and  the  depraved  tafte  of  the  times,  may  have  prevented  fuch 
writings  being  either  countenanced,  or  preferved.  It  may  be 
faid,  that  we  have  no  examples  of  any  compofitions  of  this 
fort.  But  this  is  begging  the  queftion,  while  we  have  the  plays 
of  ./Ella,  and  Godwin,  before  us/ 

The  references  to  ancient  hiftory,  with  which  fome  words 
are  intermixed,  that  have  no  hiftorical  relation,  are  ftill  lefs 
decifive.  Mr.  Warton  has  detected  Chatterton  in  many  of 
his  refources;  we  could  add  to  the  detections,  were  we  not 
aware  that  much  time  and  labour  might  be  (pent,  in  what 
would  by  no  means  influence  the  matter  in  difpute.  We  will 
explain  our  meaning.  The  very  general  outlines  of  hiftojry 
are  commonly  known ;  the  fources  are  obvious,  and  the  ftreams 

are 
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are  copious.    We  cannot  find,  in  all  our  refearches,  even 
when  afliftcd  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Bryant,  that  thefe  poems 
exhibit  many  obfcure  references,  which  are  in  themfelves  pro- 
bable, or  fupported  by  other  writings.    Every  other  allufion, 
however  recondite,  however  minute  it  may  be,  is  equally  an 
argument  of  Chatterton's  ingenuity,  of  his  '  fportive  imagi- 
nation,' as  of  the  minute  and  careful  enquiries  of  the  pre- 
tended Rowley.  We  have  obferved  already,  that  many  of  thefe 
heroes,  whom  Mr.  Bryant  points  out  with  an  exulting  tri- 
umph, as  probably  unknown  to  this  unlettered  charity  boy, 
are  connected  with  Redclift  and  other  churches  of  Briftol:  and 
the  peri'on,  who  had  been  materially  affifted  by  the  grants  and 
papers  of  one  church,  may  be  eafity  fuppofed  to  extend  his  re- 
fearches.   The  Dean  has  already  informed  us  of  the  exiftence 
of  Sir  Thybot  Gorges'  monument ;  and  Canynge  granted  to 
Redclift  church  feme  jewels  of  Sir  Thybot  Gorges,  in  part  of 
a  benefa&ion  of  five  hundred  pounds.    This  grant  Chatterton 
may  have  feen  :  from  it,  he  might  have  learned  his  con- 
nection with  Canynge,   and,   confequently,  with  Rowley. 
From  timilar  parchments,  he  might  have  acquired  the  names 
of  '  Fitzharding,  Gaunts,  and  Sir  Baldwinne  Fulford.'  In 
the  latter  name,  however,  there  is  an  obfcurity  which  cannot 
yet  be  explained.    If  this  be  the  perfon  whom  Chatterton  calls 
Sir  Chrjles  Bawdin,   it  will  be  difficult  to  fay,   how  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Charles.    All  the  hiftorians  call  him 
Sir  Baldwinnc,   and  a  poet  of  that  age  would  probably 
have  given  him  the  fame  appellation  ;   but  forhe  Chro- 
nicles of  Briilol  have  given  him  other  titles,   they  have 
called  him  John  and  Richard  ;    and  there  is  yet  no  evi- 
dence of  the  name  of  Charles,  except  the  '  yellow  roll,'  in 
which  the  moll  fanguine  fupporter  of  the  pretentions  of  Row- 
ley will  not  expeft  »/  to  believe.    The  hand  which  could 
imitate  old  poetry,  we  have  already  faid,  could  fupply  the 
vouchers  ;  and,  on  the  fame  account,  we  have  not  minutely 
examined  Mr.  Bryant's  reafoning,  when  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Mailre  William  Canynge.    It  is  not  our  intention 
to  determine  the  authenticity  of  this  relic;  if  it  is  the  work 
of  Chatterton  it  would  certainly  be  contingent,  if  it  were  found 
with  the  MSS.  in  Redclift  church,  which  is  not  improbable, 
it  would  be  the  ground- work,  the  foundation,  and  corner- ft  one 
of  the  ideal  ftruc>ure  of  our  young  minftrcl ;  in  either  way, 
the  coincidence  is  of  little  importance.    It  is  therefore  imma- 
terial whether  Robert  Conful,  Rowley's  Tower,  and  the  other 
buildings,  are  defcribed  with  an  accuracy,  or  mentioned  with 
a  contingency  fuitablc  both  to  the  poem  and  the  memoirs;  but 

then 
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there  is  an  attempt  at  too  great  exa&nefs,  which  has  excited 
fome  fufpicion  about  their  authenticity.  It  is  faid  Canynge 
was  examined  on  the  Friday,  and  ordained  the  next  day,  the 
Date  of  St.  Matthew;  but,  in  fad,  the  St.  Matthew's  Day 
was  on  the  Monday,  and  the  vigil,  or  fait  only,  was  kept  on 
the  Saturday.  In  every  Roman  catholic  calendar,  however, 
that  we  have  feen,  it  is  the  Fefi'wal,  not  the  Fajl,  which  is 
ftyJed  the  day  of  the  faint  ;  fo  that,  though,  as  Mr.  Bryant 
alleges,  the  nineteenth,  or  Fafi  of  St.  Matthew,  was  on  Sa- 
turday, in  the  year  1467,  it  does  -not  clear  the  inconfiftency. 
The  error  indeed  could  not  be  that  of  an  author  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  may  be  one  of  a  hafty  compiler  of  obfeure  mate- 
rials, from  almoft  illegible  parchments. 

Mr.  Warton  has  explained  the  fource,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained the  names  of  the  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Haftings;  we 
have  already  alledged,  that  it  was  at  once  fufpicious,  to  find  an 
accurate  discriminated  account  of  the  Normans,  and  a  very 
general  indiftin&  defcription  of  the  Saxons,  when  the  pre- 
tended author  was  himfelf  a  Saxon.  It  is,  however,  readily 
underftood,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  fublequent 
poet,  as  we  know  that  the  Norman  conquerors  endeavoured 
to  obliterate  every  monument  of  their  predeceiTors.  At  pre*- 
fent  it  is  very  difficult  ta  difcover  the  Saxons ;  at  that  time 
the  Normans  could  not  be  diltinclly  known.  The  fad  receives 
farther  countenance,  when  we  find  that  in  the  accelfible  infor- 
mations, to  which  Chatterton  had  recourfe,,  the  names  re- 
femble  thofe  which  he  has  given,  particularly  '  Fefcamp  and 
Widwille,'  the  origins  of  much  learned  invciligation,  in  Mr. 
Bryant's  volumes,  and  are  very  different  from  thofe  which  are 
attributed  to  the  fame  heroes  in  our  earlicft  and  beft  informed 
hiftorians. 

From  the  obfeure  allulions  and  tacit  references,  we  (hall 
give  an*entertaining  fpecimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. It  may  perhaps  excufe  us  for  not  having  given  larger 
extra&s,  in  our  prefent  article,  for  we  do  not  often  find  more 
folid  information. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  there  is  a 
noble  apoftrophe  made  to  the  fea  :  concerning  whofe  influence 
the  poet  fpeaks  with  regret :  as  it  was  not  exerted  to  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  Normans. 

O  fea,  our  teeming  donore,  han  thy  floud 
Han  anie  fructuous  entendement, 

Thou  wouldft  have  rofe  and  fan k  wyth  tydes  of  bloude, 
•    -  Before  duke  William's  knyghts  han  hither  went : 

Whofe  cowart  arrows  menie  erles  (have)  lleyne, 

And  brucd  the  feeld  wyth  bloude  a*  feafon  rayne.  p.  210. 

/  *  I  men- 
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'I  mention  this,  bccaufe  I  think,  that  we  may  perceive  here  a 
tacit  reference  to  an  event ;  which  at  firft  fight  is  not  obvious. 
The  author  in  his  addrefs  to  the  fea  feems  to  fay,  had  thy 
flood  been  calculated  for  any  good,  it  would  hare  arifen,  be- 
fore the  Norman  navy  had  reached  our  fhores  :  and  preferved 
us  from  that  fatal  invafion.  When  therefore  he  fays,  had 
thy  flood  had  any  good  intention,  it  is  natural  to  aflc,  when: 
and  upon  what  occaflon.  For  by  the  tenor  of  the  words  he 
feems  to  refer  to  a  time  ;  and  allude  to  fome  particular  crifis. 
And  when  he  adds,  after  this  intimation,  that  it  would  then 
have  rifen  before  the  landing  of  the  Normans ;  he  feems  to  in- 
dicate, that  it  had  rifen,  but  at  a  lefs  favourable  feafon.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  there  is  in  this  paflage  to  be 
obferved  one  of  thofe  occult  allufions,  of  which  I  made  mention 
before.  There  is  certainly  a  retrofpecl  to  an  event,  well  known 
in  the  age  of  the  writer :  and  that  event  was  an  overflowing 
of  the  fea.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time,  when  I 
fuppofe  the  firft  fltetch  of  this  poem  to  have  been  produced, 
there  were  great  inundations  upon  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  of  our  hiftorians. 
They  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  Ru- 
fus,  and  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  his  fucceflbr.  That  in 
the  time  of  Rufus  is  mentioned,  as  very  extraordinary  in  its 
eflefts  ;  and  confequently  very  alarming.  The  author  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  fpeaks  of  its  being  attended  with  the  greateft 
damages  ever  known.  The  like  is  recorded  by  Simeon  of 
Durham.  Mare  littus  egreditur ;  et  villas  et  homines  quam 
plures,  &c.  demeriit.  Florence  of  Worcefter  writes  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  Great  part  of  Zealand  is  faid  at  this  time  to 
have  fuffcred :  and  the  Goodwin  fands  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  formed  by  this  inundation,  which  before  did  not  ap- 
pear.' 

*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  that,  inftead  of  O  Sea,  omf  teem- 
ing donor e,  the  true  reading  was,  O,  fea-o*  er-teeming  Dover. 
This  is  a  very  ingenious  alteration,  and  I  think  highly  pro- 
bable. But  inftead  of  forming  a  decompound,  I  fhould  ra- 
ther feparate  the  fecond  term,  and  read,  O  Sea%  o'er-teeming 
Dover :  for  the  addrefs  mult  be  to  the  fea,  and  not  to  the 
place  :  as  the  poet  in  the  third  verfe  fpeaks  of  its  riftng.  Now 
to  teem  fignifies  to  abound  and  to  be  prclifck  ;  alfo  to  pour  and 
fill.  Hence  we  find  in  Ainfworth,  tecmful,  brimful*  The 
fame  alfo  occurs  in  Ray's  North-Country  words :  to  teem,  to 
pour  out,  or  lade.  Alfo  teemful,  brimful :  having  as  much  as 
can  be  teemed  in;  i.e.  poured  in,  p.  60,  61.  Accordingly, 
oy  er-teeming  mufl  fignify  overflowing,  pouring  over*  When 
therefore  the  poet  addreffes  himfelf  to  this  o'er  teeming  fea,  he 
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fcems  to  allude  to  that  general  inundation,  by  which  Dover, 
and  many  other  places  upon  the  fouthern  coalt  of  thisifland, 
were  overwhelmed.  Stow  mentions  that  this  flood  did  great 
mifchief  to  many  towns  and  villages  upon  the  fides  of  the 
Thames :  and  it  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  in  the  North,  as 
high  up  as  Scotland.  But  its  chief  fury  feems  to  have  been 
in  the  narrow  feas  of  the  channel  :  and  upon  thofe  very  coalls 
upon  which  a  few  years  before  the  Normans  had  landed.  It 
was  natural  for  a  writer  of  the  times  to  allude  to  an  event  fo 
recent ;  and  to  make  a  reference  fo  obvious.  And  I  do  not 
know  any  perfon,  to  whom  this  addrefs  can  with  propriety 
be  afcribed,  but  to  Turgot.  He  was  probably  writing  at  the 
very  time  of  this  calamity :  and  nothing  could  be  more  na- 
tural than  for  him  at  fuch  a  feafon  to  make  this  apoftrophe : 
which  is  very  much  illuftrated  by  the  hiitory  of  thofe  times.' 

If  the  reader  examines  the  paffage  with  care,  he  will  find 
that  it  literally  means,  O  fea  I  our  fruitful  benefaclrefs,  hadjl 
thou  any  ufeful  under]}  an  ding,  thou  vjouldjl  have  been  wholly* 
changed  to  blood,  before,  &c.  That  this  is  really  the 
meaning  is  at  once  obvious  from  the  context,  and  the  word 
'  tydes*  which  certainly  is  intended  to  cxprefs  the  ufual  perio- 
dical changes,  not  any  particular  inundation.  It  is,  in  this 
view,  ufelefs  to  remark  the  impropriety  and  inconfiftency 
of  recurring  to  the  North  Country  proverbs,  to  explain  a  poem, 
which  he  contends  was  written  in  the  Somerfetjhire  dialeft.  It 
was  no  lefs  impolitic  to  chufe  a  very  refined  allufion  in  that 
poem  only,  which  Chattcrton  owned  was  written  by  himfelf ; 
a  confeffion,  from  this  mirror  of  truth,  whofe  veracity  the 
Dean  of  Exeter  will  not  on  any  other  occasion  fuffer  us 

"tTLfM  ^,  ^ 

tions  of  other  writers,  Mr.  Bryant  produces  many  fpecimens 
of  different  eras,  from  which  he  ivijhes  to  prove,  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  concerning  the  age  of  a  poem,  from  its 
harmony  or  from  its  perfpicuity.  He  has  proved,  that  the 
works  of  authors  of  different  eras  do  not  always  proportionably 
differ,  in  the  obfeurity  of  their  dittion  and  the  harflinefs  of 
their  rhimes,  but  he  either  accidentally  or  wilfully  miftakes 
the  arguments  of  thofe  who.  have  denied  the  pretenfions  of 
Rowley.  It  is  not  always  a  flowing  line,  among  a  number 
of  diffonant  ones  ;  it  is  not  even  many  lines  together,  which 
may  be  eafily  read  and  underftood,  that  is  meant  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  poems.  It  is  the  appearance 
of  an  elegant  and  refined  di&ion,  an  artificial  arrangement  of 
words*  and  a  glowing  and  luxuriant  imagery.  It  is  the  ab- 
Vol.  LIII.  dkgujl,  1782.  H  fence 
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fence  of  long  founding  words,  of  improper  accents,  of  tri£- 
fyllable  terminations,  and  of  quotations  from  authors  who 
were  then  in  the  higheft  reputation.  -  In  thefe  difcuffions,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  admire  in  Mr.  Bryant  a  juft  and  refined 
tafte,  or  a  difcrimination  of  real  beauties.  But  this  fub- 
Je£  would  draw  us  into  endlefs  difquifltions  ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  ftated  the  exaft  view  of  the  argument,  which 
Mr.  Bryant  has  not  reached,  we  (hall  pay  no  farther  attention 
to  it. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bryant,  with  real  learning  and  acute- 
nefs,  has  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  this  queftion.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  unreafonable  or  unjuft  feverity,  to  obferve 
that  one  half  of  his  work  has  very  little,  if  any,  relation  to 
^he  difpute  ;  and  the  refinement  of  the  reft  is  but  ill  fnited  to  a 
plain  queftion,  which  much  learning  and  deep  antiquarian  re- 
fearches  will  obfeure  rather  than  flluftrate. 

■  ■    _ 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Tho- 
mas Rowley,  In  which  the  Arguments  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  Bryant,  are  examined.    By  Thomas  JVarton.  %<vo\ 

2j.  6d,  Dodfley. 

►•■«••  •  *" 

TF  Candor  and  JufHce  had  endeavoured  to  find  an  umpire, 
*  perfectly  unexceptionable,  they  would  probably  have  fixed 
on  the  prefent  author.  His  knowlege  of  the  language  and 
phrafes  of  our  elder  poets  has  been  attained  by  a  laborious 
fearch  through  the  rubbifo  of  Occleve,  and  the  richer  ore  of 
Cower  and  Chaucer.  He  has  learned  by  experience  to  dif- 
tinguim  the  minute  particles  of  gold,  in  the  uninterefting  de- 
tails of  Lydgate  ;  and  his  poetical  tafte  enabled  him  to  enjoy* 
with  peculiar  pleafure,  what  he  had  acquired  by  his  unwearied 
toil*  It  would  have  disheartened  the  moil  fanguine  aflertor  of 
Rowley's  antiquity,  to  have  found  Mr.  Warton  his  enemy  ; 
and  he  would  have  fled,  like  Hettor,  when  he  perceived  that 
it  was  Achilles  who  oppofed  him. 

*  Dii  me  terrent,  &  Juftter  bofiisJ 

This  very  fhort  and  compreheniive  difcuflio*  is  introduce* 
by  an  account  of  his  firft  acquaintance  with  thofe  pretended  re- 
lics. He  immediately  fufpe&ed  that  they  were  fpurious  ;  and, 
after  hearing  the  fcveral  anecdotes  relative  to  the  difcovery, 
feeing  other  fragments,  and  the  original  parchment,  after* 
wards  engraved  by  Mr.  Strutt,  he  was  convinced  of  it.  This 
accounts  for  his  very  Grange  and  unaccountable  conduct,  for 
that  Uftlefs  apathy  and  inattention,  which  has  been  fe  confpi- 
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cuous  as  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  critic.  Mr. 
War  ton  has  been  one*  within  fixteen  miles  of  Briftol,  and  aclu- 
ally  four  or  five  times  in  the  city,  without  voting  the  muni- 
ment-room, the  cheft,  or  the  church.  It  is  an,  enormous  of- 
fence !  and  Scaliger  would  have  condemned  him  to  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  compiling  dictionaries,  with  the  moft  atrocious 
culprits. 

The  arguments  are  diflributed  under  the  following  heads. 
*  I.  Style,  Compolition,  and  Sentiment.  II.  Metre.  III.  An- 
cient Language.  IV.  Hiftorical  Allufions.  V.  Battle  of 
Haftings,  and  Ella  a  Tragedy.  VI.  Companion  of  Chatter- 
ton's  Poems  with  die  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  VII.  Mis- 
cellaneous Obfervations.  VIII.  Character  and  Circumftances 
of  Chatterton.' 

We  (hall  infert  the  chief  part  of  the  firft  head,  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  abridge  it. 

*  Thefe  poems  exhibit,  both  in  the  connexion  of  words  and 
Sentences,  a  facility  of  combination,  a  quicknefs  of  tranfition* 
a  rapidity  of  apohrophe,  a  frequent  variation  of  form  and 
phrafe,  and  a  firmnefs  of  contexture,  which  muft  have  beep 
the  refult  of  a  long  eftabliihment  Of  the  arts  and  habits  0/ 
writing.  The  verification  is  equally  vigorous  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  is  formed  on  a  general  elegance  and  liability  of  ex- 
prefion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whole  ftanzas  fparkle  with 
that  brilliancy,  which  did  not  appear  in  our  poetry  till  towards 
^he  middle  of  the  prefent  century.  The  lines  have  all  the 
tricks  and  trappings,  all  the  fophiftications  of  poetical  ftyle, 
belonging  to  thofe  models*  which  were  popular  when  Chatter- 
ton,  began  to  write  verfes. 

Our  old  Englifh  poets  are  minute  arid  particular*  They 
do  not  deal  in  abftra&ion  and  general  exhibition,  the  effects 
of  afie&ation  and  a  reftlefs  purfuit  of  novelty.  They  dwell  on 
realities.  Even  in  the  courfe  of  narration  or  defcription,  where 
poets  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries  would  have  ufed 
the  literal  exprefiion,  and  reprefented  the  fubjeft  by  the  men- 
tion of  natural  circumftances,  the  writer  of  thefe  pieces  adopts 
ideal  terms  and  artificial  modes  of  telling  a  fad,  and  too  fre- 
quently falls  into  metaphor,  metaphyseal  imagery,  and  inci- 
dental perfonification. 

*  Thus  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  where  the  intoxication  of 
Harold's  army  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement  is  defcribed,  the 
poet  fays, 

Thro  everie  troope  Diforder  reer'd  her  hedde. 

'  Again*  in  the  Tragedy  of  Ella,  a  meflenger,  or  watch- 
man, reports, 
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—  Dyforder  thro  oure  hoafte 

Is  fleynge,  borne  onne  wynges  of  ./Ella's  name. 

*  In  Goodwyn,  of  a  melancholy  fcene, 

And  Sadneffe  ynne  the  owlette  make  the  dale. 

c  In  the  Epiille  to  Maftre  Canygne,  the  ignorauce  of  the 
barbarous  ages  is  thus  exprefled. 

When  Reafon  hylt  herfelfe  in  cloudes  of  nyghte. 

*  In  the  Excllente  Balade  of  Charitie,  a  ftorm  is  painted. 
The  windes  are  up :  the  lofty  elmen  fwanges. 

This  is  natural  and  circumftantial .  Again,  the  rattling  thunder 

Shakes  the  hie  fpyre.    —   —  " 
But  the  thunder-clap,  when  its  found  and  force  are  fpent, 

Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  Terroure  hanges. 

»  A  builder  of  ruins  is  feldom  exact  throughout,  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  old-fafliioned  architecture.  Some  modern  mould- 
ing or  ornament  will  here  and  there  unfortunately  be  detected, 
in  the  bend  of  an  arch,  the  tracery  of  a  niche,  or  the  ramifi- 
cations of  a  window.  Some  member  of  the  Chinefe  Gothic 
-will  unavoidably  peep  out,  and  betray  the  fraud.  But  to 
proceed. 

'  In  the  firft  Eclogue,  Robert  one  of  the  fliepherds  difplays 
the  miferies  of  the  civil  war  between  York  and  Lancafter  by 
complaining,  that  England  now  wears  a  bloody  drefs,  and 
ftains  her  face  with  the  gore  of  her  own  heroes  :  that  Peace  is 
fled,  and  Diforder  mews  her  darkfome  complexion, 

And  thorow  ayre  doth  flie  yn.  garments  fteyned  with 
bloude. 

And  the  fubject  is  thus  opened, 

Whanne  Englande  fmeethynge  from  her  lethal  wounde 
From  her  galled  necke  did  twytte  the  chayne  awaie. 

In  this  conteft  many  brave  Englilhmen  fell.    And  why  ? 

.       Twas  Honour  led  the  fraie. 

'  In  the  Tragedy  of  Ella,  Celroonde,  in  imploring  fuccefs 
for  the  gentle  Ella,  wifhes  that  the  moon,  in  its  varied  changes, 
may  jhed  various  bleffings  on  his  head, 

Befpreyngyne  far  abrode  Mifchaunce's  night. 

To  which  we  may  add, 

Myfelfe,  and  all  that's  myne,  bounde  ynne  Mifchaunce's 
chayne. 

f  Night,  in  the  fame  play,  is  thus  defcribed  in  terms  rather 
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oJ>fcurc,  but  of  which  I  underftand  enough  to  perceive  their 
impropriety. 

Wyde  ys  the  fylver  leme  of  Comfort  wove. 

'  And  in  another  defcription  of  night,  where  an  old  poet, 
in  defcribing  moonlight,  might  perhaps  have  faid  that  the 
Fairies  now  began  their  revels,  our  author's  imagination  goes 
much  farther.  He  ufes  the  agency  of  a  fyftem  of  ideal  crea- 
tures, as  a  vehicle  for  his  general  difpofition  to  abftracted  po- 
etry. 

The  tryppeynge  Faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 
Of  Selinefle,  whyche  flieth  with  the  nyghte. 

*  Ella,  thus  figuratively,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
Mafterfhip  imperfonated,  exhorts  his  heroes  to  battle.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  luftre  of  the  language  and  verfification. 

And  every  champyone  potte  the  joyous  crowne 

Of  certane  Mafterfchyppe  upon  hys  gleftreynge  browes. 

*  Again,  Ella  having  been  fucceffively  compared  to  a  tree, 
a  ftar,  a  fire,  a  mountain,  a  rock,  and  a  young  wolf,  marches 
to  the  field,  under  the  protection  of  the  fame  redoubted  divi- 
nity. 

With  gore-depy&ed  wynges  Mafterie  aronnde  hym  fledde. 

'  Every  page  affords  thefe  (hiking  and  chara&eriftic  fea- 
tures of  falfe  refinement.  Almoft  every  flanza  prefents  one  of 
thofe  fantaftic  agents,  which  compofe  the  train  of  modern 
poetry.' 

*  Of  old  Englifli  poetry/  on  the  contrary,  '  one  of  the 
(hiking  characleriftics  is  a  continued  tenour  of  difparity,  not 
fo  much  in  the  ilyle  as  in  the  fentiment.  But  the  bad  predo- 
minates. In  this  fort  of  reading,  we  are  but  rarely  relieved 
from  difgult,  or  rouzed  from  indifference.  We  are  fuddenly 
charmed  with  a  beautiful  thought  in  the  midft  of  a  heap  of 
rubbifh.  Like  Addifon's  traveller  in  the  defert  who  finds  an 
unexpected  fountain,  if  in  the  barren  extent  of  a  thoufand 
Jines  we  difcover  a  folitary  fimile, 

We  blefs  our  flars,  and  think  it  luxury ! 

In  the  unpoliftied  ages,  the  mufe  was  too  aukwardly  or  too 
weakly  courted  to  grant  many  favours  to  her  lovers.  In 
Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  elegant  dcfcriptions,  orna- 
mental images,  and  melodious  couplets,  bear  no  proportion  to 
pages  of  languor  or  mediocrity,  to  prolix  profaic  details  in 
rhyme,  uninterefting  and  tedious.  But  the  poems  before  us 
are  uniformly  fupported.   They  are  throughout  poetical  and 
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animated.  They  have,  to  fpcak  in  general  terms,  no  imbe- 
cillities  either  of  thought  or  di&ion. 

*  But  to  have  been  dull  would  not  have  fuited  Chatterton's 
purpofe,  nor  indeed  was  it  confident  wit!)  his  genius.  His 
aim  was  to  dazzle  and  furprife,  by  pre'  ucing  fuch  high- 
wrought  pieces  of  antient  poetry  as  never  b  k»reexifted.  Bat 
to  fecure  our  credulity,  he  fhould  have  pleafed  us  left.  He 
has  fhewn  too  much  genius,  and  too  little  (kill.  Fallit  te  /»- 
cautum  pittas  tua.  Over-a&ing  his  part,  and  unable  or  un- 
willing to  reprefs  his  abilities,  he  awakened  our  fufpkions, 
and  expofed  his  want  of  addrefs  when  he  attempted  to  deceive. 
He  facrificed  his  veracity  to  an  imprudent  ambition.  Inftead 
of  wondering  at  his  contrivance,  we  find  he  had  none.  A 
mediocrity  of  poetical  talents  would  have  fucceeded  much  bet- 
ter in  this  impofture.  He  was  too  good  a  poet  to  conduct  and 
execute  fuch  a  forgery.  He  conceived,  that  his  old  poetry 
would  be  fuffictently  marked  by  old  words  and  old  fpelling. 
But  he  took  no  caution  about  thoughts  and  imagery,  the  fen- 
timent  and  the  fub fiance.' 

Some  obfervations  follow,  on  modern  words  and  phrafes ;  but 
on  this  fubje&  every  reader  has  received  fufficient  information. 
Thofe  who  are  not  able  to  elude  thefe  exact  imitations,  attri- 
bute them  to  the  interpolations  of  Chatterton,  and  the  difpute 
Is  at  an  end  ;  allow  him  every  thing  modern  in  thefe  poems, 
and  the  '  gode  priefte'  will  reap  but  little  honour  from  Iris  re- 
furrection : 

'  Demo  unum,  demo,  etiam,  unum, 

Dum  cadat  elufus  ratione  rucntis  acervi.' 

The  Pindaric  metre,  he  obferves,  was  referved  for  the  ca- 
pricious ambition  of  Cowley's  mufe  ;  but  the  Dean  contends, 
that  Rowley  was  impatient  of  mechanical  reftraint,  and  might 
even  have  feen  Pindar.  This  Mr.  Warton  thinks  is  in  many 
tefpeclts  improbable.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  obferve,  that, 
'  if  Rowley  was  acquainted  with  Pindar,  he  has  borrowed  no- 
thing from  him  but  the  exuberance  of  his  lyrics.'  Mr.  War- 
ton  objects  to  the  additional  Alexandrine,  the  double  rhymes, 
the  management  by  which  the  juft  accent  is  always  laid  on  the 
Iaft  fyllable,  and  the  laft  word  is  a  monofyllable.  Mr.  Bryant, 
indeed,  obferves,  that  Robert  of  Gloceiler,  in '  the  thirteenth 
century,  was'equally  careful ;  but  Mr.  Warton  informs  him* 
that,  in  the  time  of  Rowley,  the  language  had  been  en- 
riched with  many  foreign  words,  while,  two  centuries  before, 
it  was  by  no  means  equally  copious,  and  confequently  Robert's 
purity  was  the  effect,  as  it  has  often  happened,  of  his  po- 
verty. 

Chat- 
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Chatterton's  ancient  language  is  an  unfkilfal  congeries  of 
antiquated  words,  in  modern  phrafes  ;  of  the  .peculiarities  of 
different  diale&s,  confufed  by  accidental  and  defigned  mif- 
fpellings.  Thefe,  framed  on  modern  idiom,  and  an  elegant 
verification,  have  produced  *  a  pafticcto  of  ftyle  more  unex- 
ampled and  extravagant.'  Mr.  Warton,  in  many  inftances, 
eppofes  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  contends,  from  Chat- 
terton's ignorance  in  writing  and  explaining  the  old  words, 
that  he  was  not  the  compofer,  but  the  tranfcriber. 

Under  the  head  of  Hiftorical  Alhfions,  Mr.  Warton  mows 
where  Chatterton  probably  had  his  information  about  the 
Danish  ftandard,  viz.  from  Thomfon's  Mafk  of  Alfred,  and 
the  true  name  Hubba  and  the  Raven  are  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  which  Chatterton  was  the  undoubted  author.  He 
concludes,  from  the  iilence  qf  all  former  hiftorians,  and  the 
more  exprefs  teftimony  of  Robert  of  Glocefter,  that  Briftol 
caftle  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
'  new  fortreffes  which  the  Normans  erected  to  fecure  their 
doubtful  title.'    Ella  therefore  could  not  be  the  warden  of 
this  caftle  in  the  ninth  century,  nor  could  it  be  the  fcene  of 
his  powerful  oppofition  to  the  Danes.    '  Gron  fires,'  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  a  pompous  appellation  for  the  ignis  fatuus,  built  on 
the  word  '  gron,'  which  Skinner  informed  him  fignified  f  & 
ditch.'   The  ftupendous  remains  of  Stonehenge,   at  one 
time  a  monument  of  Hen  gift's  maiTacre  ;   at  another,  of 
Druidical  worfhip  ;  and,  at  all  times,  of  our  ignorance,  and 
the  prefumption  of  our  attempts,  in  endeavouring  to  build  a 
fyftem  *  on  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion,'  is  explained  in  all 
the  different  manners  which  antiquaries  have  fuggefted.  Our 
poet  has  been,  in  this  refpecl,  too  liberal ;  and  we  cannot  al- 
low Dr.  Stakeley's  whimfical  hypothecs  to  have  been  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  either  Chatterton  or  Rowley.    Chatterton  probably 
received  it  from  thofe  convenient  difTeminators  of  knowlege. 
Reviews  and  Magazines ;  we  could,  in  our  own  repofitoryf 
point  out  feveral  paflages  from  which  he  may  have  derived  his 
information.    His  other  allufions  are  to  be  found  in  Hollin- 
lhed  and  Stow,  and,  particularly,  in  Fuller's  Church  Hif- 
tory.  '  The  occult  intelligence  and  obfcure  references,'  which 
are  Mr-  Bryant's  '  dear  delight,'  are  furrounded  with  fuch 
palpable  darknefs,  that  they  iecm  only  the  fport  of  an  ima- 
gination^ that  wiflies  to  be  fecure  from  detection. 

'It  will  be  unjtrft  to  Mr.  Warton  to  mutilate  the  very  con- 
cife  and  fatisfacWy  difcuffion  of  the  probability  of  Rowley's- 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  Iliad  ;  we  mall  therefore 
give  it  entire, 
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'  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  Rowley  had 
ever  feen  the  Iliad,  either  in  the  original  Greek,  or  in  a  profe 
tranflation.  It  is  evident  that  Rowley's  cotemporary  Lydgate, 
a  fcholir,  and  one  who  might  then  be  called  a  general  reader, 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  Homer.  He  has  written  pro* 
fefledly  on  Homer's  fubjcft,  the  fiege  of  Troy.  But  his  au- 
thor was  Guido  de  Colonna,  who  turned,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  the  ftory  of  the  Trojan  war  into  a  romance,  not  from 
Homer,  but  from  Di&ys  Cretenfis.  And  this,  in  England  at 
leaft,  was  the  faihionable  Iliad  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Where 
had  Rowley  ever  feen  a  copy  of  Homer  ?  In  the  library  of  his 
convent  at  Keinfham,  or  of  the  Carmelites  at  Briftol,  where, 
he  is  faid  to  have  iludied  ?  How  had  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  ?  It  was  not  at  that  time  either  taught 
or  cultivated  in  England.  Were  Rowley's  connections  with 
any  of  thofe  few  Englilh  fcholars  who  now  travelled  into  that 
country  where  the  Greek  writers  were  revived  ?  The  Redclift 
cheft  has  given  us  no  information  of  his  learned  character. 
Surely,  one  who  muft  have  had  fo  full  and  familiar  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Homer,  as  to  transfufe  his  defcriptions  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  intelligence,  muft  have  left  papers  or  parch- 
ments of  a  claffical  or  a  literary  kind*  We  are  told  of  his 
Saxon,  but  not  of  his  Grecian  manufcripts.  Nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  Rowley  could  have  feen  a  profe  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  Iliad.  Leon ti us  Pilatus,  one  of  the  learned  Conftantino- 
politan  exiles,  tranflated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  profe,  with  part 
of  the  Odyfley,  at  the  delire  ofBoccace,  about  the  year  1360, 
as  we  learn  from  Petrarch's  Epiftles  to  Boccace.  But  this  was 
jiever  publifhed,  and  went  no  farther  than  the  public  library 
of  Venice  The  firft  profe  Latin  Iliad  that  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, was  by  Laurentius  Valla,  and  it  was  printed  at  Brefcia  in 
Italy,  in  the  year  1497.  This  came  too  late  to  have  been 
feen  by  Rowley.  We  are  therefore  left  to  conclude,  that  an 
Englifh  Iliad  was  ufed  on  this  occaflon.  But  Rowley  never 
had  feen  the  verfions  by  Chapman,  Hobbes,  or  Pope.  Can 
it  now  be  doubted  that  the  Battle  of  Haftings  was  written  by 
Chatterton  ?' 

The  internal  evidence  both  of  the  Battles  of  Haftings  and 
the  Tragedy  of  Ella,  decides,  entirely,  in  favour  of  Chatter- 
ton's  being  the  author,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton, 

The  ackno<wleged  compofitions  of  Chatterton  are  next  compared 
with  Rowley,  and  little  fuperiority  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Warton  to  the  latter,  except  what  may  be  very  eafily  and 
fairly  accounted  for.  '  Even  in  Rowley  there  are  many  flimzy 
lines ;  many  puerile  paifages;  examples  of  want  of  judgment, 
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and  ftrokes  of  a  young  compofer  and  we  may  add,  that,  in 
his  undifputed  poems,  there  is  often  a  ftrength  of  language, 
marks  of  a  fplendid  vigorous  imagination,  and,  often,  a  '  cu- 
riofa  felicitas'  of  expreffton.  The  execdium  of  the  Confu- 
tation, quoted  by  Mr.  Bryant,  was  really  written,  we  find, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  critic's  fon,  and  ftolen,  with  2 
very  little  alteration,  by  Chatterton's  friend.  For  this  de- 
tection Mr.  Warton  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Steevens. 

From  the  Miscellaneous  Obfernjatiom  we  fhall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, which  appear  with  peculiar  propriety  from  Mr.  War- 
ton,  and  are  both  juft  and  elegant. 

'  In  thefe  poems  there  is  no  learning,  I  mean,  Gothic 
learning  :  fuch  as  the  pedantry  of  a  learned  prieft  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  would  have  exhibited.  There  are  no  allufions 
or  references  to  the  claffics  of  the  dark  ages.  Our  antient 
writers,  are  perpetually  (hewing  the  fmall  flock  of  knowledge 
which  they  poflefTed,  by  quoting  the  few  authors,  and  thofe  of 
a  particular  calt,  then  in  vogue.  A  ftudious  ecclefiaftic  of 
this  period  would  have  given  us  a  variety  of  ufelefs  authorities 
from  Ariftotle,  from  Boethius,  and  from  the  Fathers.  Even 
allowing  that  the  fuppofed  Rowley  was  cultivated  in  literature 
beyond  his  times,  we  fee  no  marks  of  a  better  learning.  Had 
the  writer  of  thefe  poems  ever  known,  I  think  he  would  have 
cited  or  named,  at  leaft  fome  of. the  Latin  poets. 

*  In  thefe  poems  we  have  no  religion.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  no  recommendations  to  virtue,  or  touches  of  morality. 
But  they  are  not  tinctured  with  a  due  {hare  of  what  the  French 
call  ondion.  I  mean,  they  have  no  prolix  devotional  epifodes, 
iiich  as  would  have  naturally  flowed  from  a  writer  of  Rowley's 
profeffion  and  character.  Inftead  of  addrefTes  to  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, we  have  long  and  laboured  invocations  to  Truth,  to 
Hope,  to  Content,  and  other  divinities  of  the  pagan  Creed, 
or  rather  of  the  creed  of  modern  poetry.  Rowley  would  have 
interfperfed  his  poetry  with  texts  of  fcripture.  Lydgate,  in 
the  Siege  of  Thebes,  quotes  Saint  Luke,  to  prove  that  ava- 
rice, ambition,  and  envy,  are  the  primary  caufes  of  war. 
Had  Rowley  written  the  Balade  of  Charitie,  inftead  of  an  in- 
genious apologue,  enlivened  with  agreeable  incidents  and 
pleating  defcriptions,  he  would  have  given  us  a  tedious  yet 
edifying  homily  in  rhyme,  not  without  frequent  confirmations 
of  his  doctrine  from  the  Meditations  of  Saint  Bernard,  and 
from  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  With  all  his  poetry,  he 
would  never  have  made  a  ballad  on  charity  Co  poetical. 

f  We  mifs  the  marks  of  another  fort  of  reading  in  thefe 
poems,  and  which  a  real  Rowley  would  have  fhewn,  I  mean  of 
old  romances.  To  our  old  poets,  the  moft  celebrated  achieve- 
ments 
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ments  and  champions  of  the  fabulous  chivalry  *  the  Round 
table  with  fir  Lancelot  and  fir  Triftram,  and  Charlemagne 
with  his  twelve  peers,  were  the  favourite  and  eternal  topics  of 
allufion.  Particularly,  to  this  fort  of  allufion,  a  large  field 
was  naturally  opened  in  the  fongs  of  the  minftrels,  who  accom- 
pany the  lifts  in  the  interlude  of  the  Tournament*  But  in- 
dead  of  celebrating  king  Arthur,  or  any  other  diftinguifhed 
chief  of  the  romantic  ftory,  which  the  ftibj^d  di&ated,  in  one 
of  the  two  odes,  where  they  are  called  upon  to  fing  "  fomme 
a&yonn  dyre  of  auntyante  kynges,"  William  the  Conqueror 
is  defcribed,  poetically  enough,  chacing  the  ftag  in  a  dreary 
foreft.  In  the  other,  we  have  an  allegorical  defcription  of 
Battaylc  fubdued  by  Pleafure.  In  the  firft  of  thefe,  Chatter- 
ton  was  in  his  walk  of  ancient  Englilh  hittory.  In  the  fecond> 
his  knowledge  of  modern  imagery  appears.' 

The  others  relate  to  the  external  evidence,  in  which  there 
is  little  new  information,  and  which  has  been  already  fuffi- 
ciently  difcufled. 

We  formerly  promifed  our  readers  to  take  notice  of  Chat- 
terton's  fportive  imagination,  as  Dr.  Milles  has  fome times 
called  it,  and,  in  other  places,  has  tremendoufly  pronounced 
it  forgery.  We  mall  give,  from  Mr..  Croft's  letter  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  the  contrafted  accounts  of  Mr.  Ruddall.  and  Dr. 
Miiles.  The  evidence  publilhed  by  Mr.  Warton,  is  probably 
ex  aft,  for  it  was  committed  to  writing  a  few  hours  after  it 
was  given.  Mr.  Rudhall  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  no  part  of  this  account  has  been  contradicted. 

*  A  fingular  circumftance       *  The  circumftance  is  fin- 
relating  to  the  hiftory  of  this    gular,    and  I   have  always 
•ceremony  ("  of  parting  the  old    thought  fo  ;  but  it  has  never 
bridge")  has  been  communicated    yet,  I  believe,  been  communis 
4o  the  public  ivithin  thefe  tavo    cated  to  the  public ;  though  I 
l*ft  years  ;   and  candour  re-    certainly  meant  it  mould ibme 
quires  that  it  mould  not  pafs    time  cr  other, 
unnoticed  here,  e/pecially  as 
•the  character  of  the  relator 
leaves  no  room  for  fufpicion. 
The -objectors  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  thefe  Poems  may  pof- 
iibly  triumph  in  the  difcovery 
ef-a  fact,  which  contains,  in 
their  opinion,  a  dccifive  proof 
that  Chatterton  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  paper,  and  (as 

they  would  infer)  of  all  the  r  It  is  not  clear  to  me,  that 
poetry  which  Ije  produced  un-    the  advocates  for  Chatterton, 

der  have 
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der   Rowley's   name  ;    but,  have  occafion  to  be  apprehen- 

nvben  the  circumftances  are  at-  five,  if  the  circumftances  jhould 

Untimely  examined,  the  reader  be  attentively  examined even  ac- 

will  probably  find,  that  even  cording  to  the  Dean's  own 

this  fa&  tends  rather  to  eftab-  (hewing.    Bat  mine  is  fomc* 

lift,  than  to  invalidate,  the  what  different, 
authenticity  of  the  Poems. 

*  Mr.  Jolm  RuddaM,  a  na- 
tive and  inhabitant  of  Briftol, 
and  formertyapprentiee  to  Mr. 
Francis  Grefley,  an  apothe- 
cary in  that  city,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Chatterton, 
whilft  he  was  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Lambert.  During  that 
time,  Chatterton  frequently 
called  upon  him  at  his  mas- 
ter's houfe,  and,  foon  after  he       *  My  vifit  to  Briftol  of  a 

had  printed  this  account  of  the  few  days,  in  order  to  colled 

bridge  in  the  Briftol  Paper,  information  concerning  Chat- 

told  Mr,  Ruddall,  that  he  was  terton,    was  on  the  23d  of 

the  author  of  it  %  but,  it  oc~  July,  1778.    At  that  time  I. 

curring  to  him  afterwards ,  that  gave  fomething  to  die  mother 

he  might  be  called  upon  to  pro-  and  fifter  for  their  voluntary 

duce  the  original,  he  brought  to  communications  to  me.  After 

bim  one  day  a  piece  of  parch-  I  publifhed  Love  and  Mad- 

ment,  about  thefze  of  a  half  sees,  I  laid  a  larger  plan  for 

fheet  of  fool's-cap  paper-,  Mr,  their  benefit,   which  I  hope 

Ruddall  does  not  think  that  any  ftill  to  fee  carried  into  exe- 

thing  was  written  on  it  when  cution  ;  and  I  deftined  fome- 

froduced  by  Chatterton,  but  be  thing  more  to  the  family  of 

faw  him  write  federal  words,  him  whofe  genius  I  fo  much 

if  not  lines,   in  a   character  refpedted,  though  I  well  knew 

which  Mr.  Ruddall  did  not  un*  his  family  deemed  me  their 

derjiand,  which  be  fays  was  to-  enemy  for  endeavouring  to 

tally  unlike  Englijh,  and,  as  he  prov  e  him  guilty  of  forgery. 

apprehended^    wat  meant   by  Prevented  from  going  to  Bath, 

Chatterton  to  imitate  or  npre-  and  confequently/rom  giving 

fent  the  original  from  which  this  what  I  had  fet  apart  for  this 

account  was  printed.    He  can-  purpofe,  with  my  own  hands, 

not  determine  precifely  how  I  gladly  feized  the  liberty  al- 

fliuch  Chatterton  wrote  in  this  lowed  me  by  a  friend  of  Mr. 

manner,  but  fays,  that  the  Ruddall  to  beg  this  favour  of 

time  he  fpent  in  t!hat  vifit  did  him.  On  the  22nd  of  March, 

not  exceed  three  quarters  of  1781,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rud- 

an  hour ;    the  fize  of  the  dall,  to  whom  I  was  then  a 

parch-  per- 
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parchment,  however,  (even  perfect  ftranger,  making  ufe 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  filled  of  his  friends  name,  and  en- 
with writing)  willinfome  mea-  clofing  a  draft  to  him  or  his 
fure  afcertain  the  quantity  order  for  ten  pounds,  requeft- 
which  it  contained.  ing  he  would  give  the  money 

to  Chatterton's  mother  and 
fitter.     On  the  30th  of  the 
fame   month,    Mr.  Ruddall 
called  upon  me  in  Lincoln'* 
Inn  ;  appeared,  as  I  imagined, 
to  lean  to  the  fide  of  this  quef- 
tion  which  I  have  ever  though: 
to  be  the  right ;  and  told  me, 
of  his  own  accord,  what  cer- 
tainly agrees  no  more  with 
the  Dean's  account,  than  what 
T  have  already  related  agrees 
with  the  Dean's  faying  that 
Mr.  Ruddall  told  this,  in  1779, 
on  the  pro/peel  of  procuring  a 
gratuity  of  ten  pounds  for  Chat- 
ter ton's  mother t  from  a  gentle- 
man who  came  to  Briftol  in  or- 
der to  col I eel  information  eon- 
<erntng  the  fin's  hiftory. 
'  He  fays  alfo,  that  when       *  If  my  memory  not  only 
Chatterton  had  written  on  the    fails  me  npw,  but  failed  me 
parchment,    he    held  it    over    the  fame  day,  and  has  railed 
the  candle,  to  give  it  the  ap-    me  ever  fince,  Mr.  Ruddall 
penrance  of  antiquity ,    which    will  cojreft  me.    To  him  I 
changed  the  colour  of  the  ink,    appeal,  and  by  him  I  mull  fub- 
and  made  the  parchment  appear    mit  to  be  corrected.     3ut^  on 
black  and  a  little  contracted:  he    the  30th  of  March,  1 78 1,  he 
never  faw  him  make  any  fimilar    told  me,  as  I  think,  that 
attempt,  nor  was  the  parchment    be  ajfijled  Chatterton  in  difi 
produced  afterwards  by  Chat  -    guifing  several/  teces  of  parch- 
terton  to  him,  or  (as  far  as  he    ment  with  the  appearance  of  age, 
knows  J    to  any    ether  perfon.    jujl  before  "  the  account  of 'paJJT- 
From  a  perfeel  know lege  of  Chat-    ing  the  bridge"  appeared  in  Far- 
tertcn's  abilities,  he  thinks  him    leys  Journal',  that,  after  they 
to  have  been  incapable  of  writ-    had  made  feveral  experiment/t, 
ing  the  Battle  of  Hajiings,  or    Chatterton  faid,  ,f  this  will  da, 
any  of  tbofe  poems  produced  by    now  I  will  b Jack  thb  pay^k- 
him  under  the  name  cf  Rcwley,    ment      that,  whether  he  told 
nor  does  he  remember  that    him  at  the  time  what  the 
Chatterton    ever   mentioned    parchment  was,  he  couldnot  re- 

Row-  member  j 
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Rowley's  Poems  to  him,  ei-  member  \  that  he  believed  be  did 
ther  as  original  or  the  con-  not  fee  Chatterton  black  the 
trary  ;  but  fometimes  (though  parchment,  but  that  Chatterton 
very  rarely)  intimated  that  he  told  him,  after  "  the  account  of 
was  pofleiTed  of  fome  valuable  paffing  the  Bridge'1  had  afpeur- 
literary  productions.  Mr.Rud-  ed  in  the  news  paper,  that  the 
dall  promtfed  Chatterton  not  to  parchment  which  he  had  black- 
reveal  this  fecret,  and  he  fcru-  ed  and  diguifed,  after  their  «r- 
puhufiy  kept  his  word  till  the  periments,  was  what  he  bad 
year   1779;    but,    on    the  fent  to  the  printer  containing  the 

FROSFBCT  OP  PROCURING  A  ACCOUNT.' 
GRATUITY  OF  TEN  POUND, 
IOR     CHATTERTON'S  MO- 
THER FROM  A  GENTLEMAN 

who  came  to  Bristol  in 

ORDER  TO  COLLECT  INFOR- 
MATION   CONCERNING  HER 

son's  history,  he  thought 
io  material  a  benefit  to  the  fa- 
mily would  fully  juftify  him 
for  divulging  a  fecret,  by 
which  no  perfon  now  living 
could  be  a  fufferer,' 

We  ihail  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Warton's  pamphlet, 
which  is  written  with  much  knowlege  of  the  fubject,  a  great 
ihare  of  candour,  and,  what  is  not  common  with  difputants, 
a  peculiar  vein  of  pleafantry  and  good  humour. 

The  additions  in  the  fecond  edition  are  neither  numerous  or 
important.  We  are  informed  that  Rowland's  fong  is  men- 
tioned by  Hume ;  Nigellus  by  Hollinfhed  ;  and  Florent,  the  '> 
name  attributed  to  fir  C.  Bawdin's  wife,  by  Kerfey. — The  in- 
habitants of  Briilol  are  not,  however,  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nion of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems.  Mr.  Catcott,  who 
wrote  on  the  Deluge,  had  pronounced  them  to  be  modern 
productions  and  he,  in  Mr.  Warton's  opinion,  '  was  perhaps 
the  only  perfon  in  that  place  properly  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  fubject.'  Briilol,  an  opulent  and  commercial  city,  has 
the  accumulated  difgrace  of  expelling  Hume,  neglecting  Sa- 
vage, and  affording  but  one  perfon  who  can  properly  judge  of 
a  literary  fubject ;  but  thy  patronage,  thy  fcanty  patronage  of 
Chatterton,  will  be  remembered,  when  thy  errors  and  blind- 
.  jaefs  are  forgotten.  Philofophy  has  now  *  erected  its  banner 
in  that  ungeniai  climate  ;  and  this  modern  Beotia  f ,  as  it  has 
already  produced  a  Pindar,  may  alfo  rival  its  namefake,  in  a 
Plutarch  and  an  Epaminondas. 

*  A  philofophical  fociety  inftituted  tbore. 

f  See  Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  the  Shades  for  the  appellation. 
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De  Merits  qulhufdam  Comment  arii.    Autlore  Clifton  tfrintring» 
bam,  Baronetto%  A/.  D.    Svc    is,  6d.  feived.  Cad  ell. 

T^INE  years  ago  we  had  the  pleafure  of  reviewing  Sir  Clif- 
ton  Wintringham's  excellent  edition  of  Dr.  Mead's 
Mo  nit  a  Medica,  which  the  learned  baronet  had  enriched  not 
only  with  occauonal  remark*,  bat  an  appendix,  containing  a 
variety  of  valuable  therapeutic  and  practical  obfervations  *. 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  general  defire,  that  a  gentleman  of 
fuch  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  who  had  fo  ably  illttftrated, 
and  fo  highly  improved  the  work  of  a  preceding  ufeful  writer, 
ihould  favour  the  world  with  a  farther  communication  of  his 
own  obfervations ;  and  we  have  at  length  the  fattffa&ion  of  his 
finding  this  defire  amply  gratified  by  the  volume  now  under 
our  confide  ration. 

The  work  confifts  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  feclions  or 
aphorifms  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  modefty  of  the  title, 
comprizes  remarks  on  the  greater  part  of  difeafes  incident  to 
the  human  body.  The  nrft  and  fecond  prefent  us  with  obfer- 
vations, hitherto  little  known,  refpecting  diforders  of  the 
nerves. 

*  Nervorum  diftentiones,  quas  convuluones  aut  fpafmos  ap- 
pellare  confueverunt  medici,  qua?  ortum  fuum  in  abdomine 
habent,  membra  externa  rapidinimc  afficiunt :  etc  autem,  qua; 
a  membris  externis  incipiunt,  rariffime  in  corporis  trunco  in* 
veniuntur. 

*  Nervorum  diftentiones,  qua;  locum  habent  in  corporis  hu- 
mani  muiculis,  membrorum  motui  involuntario  infementibus, 
vix,  aut  ne  vix  quidem,  ullis  fignis  antecedentibus  adventuras 
efle  fc  annunciant;  neque  provideri  aut  praecaveri  poflunt 
cum  nulls  mutationes  praeeunt,  quibus  ex  corporis  externi  fed 
afpe&u,  aut  habitu,  feu  ex  ejus  motibus,  vel  oculis,  vel  ullo 
fenfuum  aftu,  aliquid  tale  fore  pcrcipiendum  fit.' 

The  two  fubfequcnt  remarks  on  gangrenes  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention. 

*  Si  buliulae  gangraenam  comitent,  turn  earn  ab  innamma* 
tione  genium  fuiiTe  fufpicare  liceat :  in  lenta  enira  et  fponta- 
nea  gangrama,  a  virium  vitalium  aut  motas  dcfe&u,  perraro, 
fi  quando,.  apparent  bullulae. 

*  01  gangrsena  fit  a  putredinc,  cochleare  unum  aceti  viccm 
medicament!  cardiaci  melius  et  fortius  fupplebit,  quam  vini 
firmiffimi  aut  gencrohflimi  bauftus.' 

In  the  eighth  fe&ion  this  learned  and  experienced  author 
aflures  us,  from  his  own  obfervation*  that  he  has  frequently 


•  See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  475, 
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known  the  liver  become  fchirrous  in  confequence  of  a  fuppred 
lion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  difcharge. 

In  the  thirteenth  fettion  he  fpecifies  thofe  circumftances  of 
the  hyfterical  diforder,  in  which  antifpafmodic  medicines  may 
be  given  with  the  greateft  fnccefs. 

In  the  angina,  or  inflammatory  fore-throat,  Sir  John 
Pringle  had  feen  good  effects  from  opening  the  veins  called  the 
raniiut,  under  the  tongue.  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  pro- 
pofes  it  as  a  queftion,  whether,  in  the  fame  diforder,  before 
the  ftage  of  fuppuration,  great  benefit  might  not  be  received 
from  opening  the  temporal  artery  ?  What  fuggeited  to  him 
this  expedient,  was  his  having  feen  the  diforder  greatly  re- 
lieved by  a  haemorrhage  from  the  nofe.  The  remark  feems 
certainly  to  favour  an  affirmative  conclufion  ;  and  our  author's 
inference  is  ftrongly  fupported  by  analogy. 

The  following  judicious  obfervations,  in  the  thirty  lixth 
fe&ion,  refpecling  the  treatment  of  fome  complaints  of  the  fto- 
mach,  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  rational  prac- 
titioner. 

'  Qui  de  die  in  diem  alimenta  vomere  folent,  mucofam 
iftam  materiam,  *  interiorem  ventriculi  tunicam  illinentem, 
plus  ant  minus  abrafam  habent.  His  ventriculus  quafi  nudus 
et  degluptus  eft,  et  cibos  potufque  ftatim  acidos  aut  acres 
evomunt,  prafertim  qui  vinum  oleant.  His  plurimum  pro- 
fimt  cibi  mitiores,  et  medicamenta  iftius  generis,  cujus  funt 
teftacea  cum  rhabarbaro  conjuncta,  quibus  fociari  debet  opi- 
um, praefertim  fi  urgeat  anxietaa,  quae  hu mores  acuit,  et 
moci  generationem  impedit.  Haec  pauco  cum  liquore  ido- 
neo,  a&o  calido,  potius  quam  frigido,  aliquandd  nnllo,  dare 
convenit*  Prior  enim  multd  magis  ventriculo  arrideat.  Prae- 
tereanottttu  dignum  eft,  me  hifce  morbidis  ejufmodi  remedia 
fob  paftillorum  rbrmi,  continud  devoranda,  feliciter  exhi- 
buifle.' 

The  thirty-eighth  aphorifm  alfo,  relative  to  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  we  cannot  avoid  laying  before  our  readers. 

'  Si  vomitio  continenter  urgeat,  dummodd  nihil  per  (e 
venter  etcernat,  fruttra  faepe  immittuntur  medicamenta  al- 
vom  ducentia,  imo  cathartica  per  os  exhibita  ftatim  vomitum 
proritant.  His  medicamenta  ex  argento  vivo,  parata,  cum 
fortiflimit  catharticis  fociata,  utilia  novi.  Hoc  tamen  in 
morbo,  nil  magis  convenire  inveni,  quam  ventriculi  regio- 
nem  anodynis  et  aromatibus  fovere,  et  inferiores  abdominis 
partes  Hnimento  cathartko  inungere,  caeteris  interea  non 
negleclis.' 

In  the  forty-fourth  feclion  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  inti- 
mates his  opinion,  that,  when  phyficians  impute  entirely  to 
3  phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic  humours,  fuch  diforders  of  theltomach  as  are  ac- 
companied with  pain,  they  are  frequently  miftaken.  He  very 
juftly  obferves,  that  the  redundance  of  phlegm  in  the  fto- 
xnach  is  manifefted  by  other  effects. 

'  Errant,  ut  opinor,  faepe  medici,  dum  in  ventriculi  mor- 
bis  dolore  comitatis,  pituitam  folam  ut  plurimum  accufant. 
Hujus  enim  redundantia  certius  ex  afiuetae  plenitudinis  fenfu, 
et  diuturno  cibi  faftidio,  quam  ex  ventriculi  dolore  fe  palam 
facit.' 

In  the  aphorifm  immediately  fucceeding,  the  learned  phy- 
fician  informs  us,  that  he  has  feldom  known  a  diarrhoea  termi- 
nate any  fever  which  had  not  derived  its  origin  from  a  crapula, 
or  forfeit.  However  repugnant  this  obfervation  may  prove 
to  the  ideas  of  fome  practitioners,  we  join  with  Sir  Clifton 
Wintringham  in  opinion,  that  fuch  a  crifis  as  has  been  men- 
tioned will  generally  be  found  imperfect. 

The  fifty-firft  fection  treats  of  a  ftomachic  complaint,  con- 
cerning which  our  author's  obfervation  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance. 

*  Errafle  mihi  videntur  medici,  cum  in  mala  alimentorum 
digeiHone  feu  concoctione,  frequenti  vomitione  comitata,  bilis 
redundantiam  incu&nt ;  hujufmodi  enim  morbi  frequentius  ex 
bilis  defectu  quam  redundantia  ortum  fuum  ducunt ;  et  medi- 
camentis  et  remediis,  bilem  generandi  facultatem  poffidenti- 
bus,  fanantur.  Erroris  hujus  origo  obfervationibus  minus 
caute  perpenlis  niti  videtur,  ed  qudd  materiam  flavam  et  ama- 
ram  bili  fimilem  vomere  folent  hujufmodi  aegroti.  Haec  au- 
tem  materies,  partim  vi  vomitus,  ex  canaliculis  bilis  curfui  et 
dedudtioni  infervientibus,  exprimitur,  et  partim  ex  pinguibus 
devoratis,  in  ipfo  ventriculo  generatur ;  quae  calore  loci  acri- 
moniam  hanc  et  amaritudinem  acquirunt,  ut  ex  co  conftat, 
quod  haec  materies  igni  impoiita  ftatim  flammam  concipit, 
pinguedinis  in  modum,  quod  bili  non  accidit.  Nullius  au- 
tem  morbi  fanationi  magis  conveniunt  falina  fubacida,  fapo- 
nacea  acida,  modice  aperientia,  cum  larga  diluentium  copia 
exhibenda/ 

The  following  obfervations  on  female  complaints,  in  fec- 
tions  fixty-four,  fixty-five,  and  fixty-fix,  are  dictated  both  by 
reafon  and  experience. 

'  Si  quando  mulierum  menfes  xnuk&m  diuque  abundent, 
ora  canaliculorum,  ad  hanc  exinanitionem  natura  compara- 
torum,  nimis  ampliari  neceiTe  eft;  quibus  anguftandis  prae 
caeteris  omnibus  profunt  fotus  aftringentes. 

«  Ubicunque  mulieri,  tenero  et  hectico  corporis  habitu 
praeditae,  nimis  magna  copia  fluant  menfes,  aftringentia  tem- 
perata,  incraflantibus  et  demulcentibus  adjectis,  morbum  feli- 
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titer  fanant.  Ubi  autem  in  cacochyma  corporis  conftitutione, 
aut  hydrope  laboranti,  idem  malum  accidat,  aftringentia  in- 
craflantibus  et  aromaticis  conjun&a  feliciter  in  menfium  pro- 
Huvio,  et  praefertim  intervallis  exhibtta,  cedunt.  In  utrif- 
que  autem  valent  fotus  praedi&i.  Hinc  mihi  verifimile  vifum 
fuit,  quod  fbtus  ejufinodi  quotidie,  vel  per  apta  intervalla, 
appllcati  ad  regionem  uteri,  eflent  remedia  maxime  efficacia 
ad  abortum  praecavendum in  iis  mulieribus,  quibus  nimia  co- 
pii  fanguis  utero  affluit,  aut  quibus  ex  malo  et  nimis  laxo  cor- 
porisJiabitu  partum  ejidere  facile  erit. 

'  Qaando  uterus  quafi  pertinaciter  obferatus  videatur,  turn 
frequens  ufus  fotus  laxantis  et  modice  aperientis,  uteri  regi- 
oni  admoti,  necnon  et  balnei  tepidi  inguinum  ten  us,  adje&is 
iimui  iis  rebus,  quae  menfes  proritandi  virtu  te  notiffima  pol- 
lent,  omnium  remediorum  certiffimum  morbi  levamen  em* 
ciunt.  Convenit  haec  medendi  ratio  eo  tempore  pi*e  caeteris, 
quo  mentinm  reditum  expe&ent  hujufmodi  mulieres,  et  prae- 
eipue,  fi  fub  adventum  novae  vel  plenae  lunae.' 

In  uterine  diforders,  proceeding  either  from  a  rigid  or  re- 
laxed ilate  of  the  parts,  this  judicious  writer  warmly  recom- 
mend* the  ufe  of  topical  remedies ;  a  practice  more  worthy  of 
attention,  as  it  is  too  often  facrificed  to  the  purfuit  of  different 
indications,  which  are  erroneoufly  drawn  from  principles  of  a 
general  nature,  inftead  of  being  founded,  as  they  ought,  up- 
jon  local  circumftances. 

In  fedion  feventy-third,  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  agree- 
ably to  his  annotations  on  a  paflage  of  the  Monita  Medica,  re- 
prehends the  too  common  practice  of  enjoining  the  ufe  of  ex- 
ercife  indiscriminately  to  perfons  in  a  bad  ftatc  of  health,  es- 
pecially the  confumptive.  He  obferves,  that  when  the  fluids 
are  thin  and  (harp,  thofe  exercifes  which  induce  fatigue  never 
;fail  to  prove  hurtful  ;  and  fuch  is  generally  the  condition  of 
-the  fluids  in  phthifical  perfons. 

In  fe&ion  the  hundred  and  firft,  the  author  informs  his  rea- 
ders, that  he  has  not  found  purging  either  fo  neceffary  or  u(e- 
ful,  after  fpring*fevers>  as  after  thofe  in  autumn.  But  in  the 
latter,  he  has  obferved  that  the  omifiion  of  purgatives  was  pro- 
ductive of  bad  effects » 

The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  make  even  a 
moderate  fele&ion,  from  the  multitude  of  judicious  rules  and 
obfervations  with  which  this  volume  abounds ;  and  we  there- 
iore  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  only  as  a  fpeci- 
jnen. 

*  Qu6cunque  modo  accidat  haemorrhagia  immbdica,  ea  fi- 
trita,  ftatim  alvois  ducenda  eft>  in  quovis  aetatis  gr&du  fit  mor- 
bus. 
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*  In  morbis  hydropicis,  fi  primae  viae  fint  obferatae  ant 
far&ae,  urinac  profluvium  potius  ct  certius  efficietur  lenibus 
catharticis  quam  dinreticis.— 

*  Si  in  initio  febris  adfit  diarrhoea,  tanquam  calamitatis 
focia  at  que  comes,  tutins  eft  exquifitis  alexipharraacis  diesis 
earn  curare,  quam  exhibere  aftringentia,  aut  alvum  moventia 
ad  earn  fiftendam  ;  mali  enim  morls  non  rard  eft,  et  fi  non  fift- 
enda,  fahem  coercenda  eft. 

'  In  febre  fimplici  continente,  Tub  prima  remiffione  corti- 
ccm  Peruvian  am  adminiftrare  confuevi,  et  magno  cum  fuc. 
ceffu. —  . 

*  In  qudcunque  febris  gradu  accidat  fudor  univerfalis,  a 
natora  Tola  incoeptus,  nunquam  eft  fiftendus,  fed  promoven- 
dus,  modo  aliquid  emolumenti  aegrotanti  exinde  adverrire  ap- 
pareat. — 

'  Nulla  inquifitio,  nulla  ratio  utut  confiderata,  vel  de  fe- 
bris acceflione,  ftatu  confiftente,  aut  deceffione,  ftabiliendis 
regulis  fufficere  poflunt,  quibus  folis,  de  exinanitionibus  infti-* 
tuendis  vel  promovendis  recte  judicium  proferre  poflit  medicus: 
hae  autem  multo  magis  certiorc*  faciendae,  et  praefertim  aefti- 
mandae  funt,  ex  iis,  quae  foras  corpore  fefe  expelli  palam  fa- 
ciunt,  feu  per  cutis  meatus,  feu  per  quofcunque  alios  exitus.— 

*  Expeiientia  didici,  qudd  remedia  ferruginea  junioribus, 
multd  magis  quam  fenibus,  conveniunt. — 

'  In  corporis  conftitutionibus  foemineis  admodim  tenellis, 
melius  eft,  medicamenta  ferruginea  fub  lecti  ingreffum  admi- 
niftrare, quam  tempore  matutino.— 

'  Aeger  aetate  adultus  diarrhoea  laborans,  plerumque  pu- 
tredinis  poenas,  luit ;  hanc  autem  medicamentis  et  remediis  a- 
cidis  fanare  oportet. — 

'  In  vomitoriis  exhibendis,  ubi  icterus  fe  coram  medico  fift- 
at,  fumma  requiritur  cautio,  ut  libera  et  fatisfluidain  hepatis 
regione  fmt  omnia,  aliter  non  rard  a  ruptis  quibufdam  canali- 
culis  male  cedunt.' 

The  obfervations  contained  in  this  valuable  work  are  fuch 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  phyfician,  no  lefs  diftinguilhed  by 
his  great  experience  than  by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  difcernment.  It  is  fufficient  to  add,  that 
they  are  delivered  in  a  ftyle  of  the  Latin  language,  fo  elegant 
and  concife,  as  evinces  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  to  be  criti- 
cally converfant  with  the  claflical  productions  of  antiquity.  In 
his  former  work,  he  erected  to  his  celebrated  predeceflbr  a 
monument  of  friendship  and  efteem,  that  can  only  be  eclipfed 
by  the  fuperior  merit  and  utility  of  the  obfervations  with 
whi  h  he  has  now  favoured  the  medical  world. 
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An  Addrefs  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Gnat  Britain,  en  tht 
important  Subjecl  of  preferring  the  Lives  of  its  Inhabitants,  by 
Means  which,  with  the  Sanction  and  AJfijlance  of  tht  Legijla- 
ture,  would  be  rendered  fimple,  clear,  and  efficacious  to  tht 
People  at  large.  With  an  Appendix,  in  which  is  infer  ted  a 
Letter  from  Dr.  Lettfom,  to  the  Author*  By  W*  Hawes, 
M.  D.  one  of  the  Inftitutors  of  the  Humane  Society,  Phyfcian 
to  the  Surrey  Difyenfary,  and  Reader  of  Le&ures  on  Animation \ 
To  'which  are  fubjoined,  Hints  for  improving  the  Art  of  reftor- 
ingfufpended  Animation :  and  alfo  for  adminijlering  dephlogifti. 
cated  Air  in  certain  Difeafes>  and  particularly  in  the  prefent 
Epidemic-termed  Influenza.  Propofed  (in  a  Letter  to  Dr* 
Hawes)  by  A.  Fothergill,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College, 
of  Phyficians ,  and  F.  R.  S.    Svo.    2s.  Cadell. 

WE  fcarcely  know  how  to  addrefs  Dr.  Hawes,  now  he 
is  elevated  to  the  profeffional  chair,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  titles  and  offices. 

'  Seen  him  we  have, — but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  focial  virtue,  ill  exchanged  for  power, 
Seen  him  uncumbered9  

But  now  the  fcene  is  fhifted,  and  our  characters  mull  be 
changed ;  we  will  endeavour  to  fill  ou^s  with  propriety,  and 
have  little  doubt  of  our  old  friend.  We  had  almoft  for- 
got,, however,  that  a  reviewer  is  a  non-entity,  without  paflion* 
or  prejudices,  without  even  a  *  local  habitation  or  a  name.* 

The  Humane  Society  was  inftituted  with  the  moft  benevo- 
lent intentions,  and  has  fully  anfwered  the  wifhes  of  the  pro- 
moters ;  but  the  prefent  Addrefs  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
propofes  the  appointment  of  general  receiving  houfes  for  every 
fatal  accident,  with  proper  remedies  and  an  attendant,  tho 
expence  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public.  We  have  a 
high  refpecY  for  Dr.  Hawes ;  but  cannot  help  hinting,  that 
'  what  mould  be  great  he  turns  to  farce.'  This  very  general 
arrangement  for  accidents,  which,  except  in  the  metropolis, 
very  feldom  happen  but  from  drowning,  will  excite  the  ridicule 
of  the  vulgar,  who  never  look  farther  than  the  immediate  con- 
fequences  ;  and  almoft  all  the  maritime  places  have  eftablilhed 
fimilar  receptacles  for  thofe  who  are  apparently  drowned.  In 
faft,  the  legiflature  has  many  important  objects  which,  at  pre- 
fent, claim  its  attention  ;  and  though  we  are  willing  to  allow 
that  the  views  of  the  Society  are  ufeful  and  meritorious,  yet 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  at  prefent  on  the  pro- 
per footing  of  general  benevolence  and  voluntary  fubicription. 
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In  a  literary  view,  this  Addrefs  is  hardly  an  object  of  criti. 
exftn/  It  has  little  pofitive  merit,  and  no  very  obvious  errors". 
The  doctor,  however,  who  enumerates  the  *  learned  and  in- 
genious authors'  who  have  applied  to  this  fubject,  has  omitted 
the  late  very  accurate  and  attentive  De  Haen,  of  Vienna.  Hit 
experiments  oh  the  fubject  of  animation  are  planned  and  con- 
duced with  much  judgment  and  care  ;  and  the  refults  aTe  im- 
portant. If  the  author's  friend,  Dr.  A.  Fothergill,  had  been 
acquainted  with  thefe  -experiments*  he  would  not  have  fug- 
gefted  ibme  opinions.,  which  are  effectually  contradiaed  by  the 
event  of  De  Haen*s  trials;  he  would  not  have  confidered  the 
Infection  of  the  brain  as  a  fourceof  enquiry  yet  unattempted  ; 
or  have  prppofed  remedies  inconfiftent  with  the  refults  of  hi* 
experiments. 

With  refpect  to  remedies,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  think  there  ia 
little  certainty  in  the  effects  of  thofe  which  have  been  tried P 
and  are  commonly  u fed.  We  have  tried  them  repeatedly,  With 
much  attention  ;  and  if  our  limits  would  permit,  could  fug- 
geft  fome  doubts  wich  refpect  to  the  molt  common,  arid  appa- 
rently ufeful  medicines  which  have  been  employed.  We  are 
even  in  doubt  of  the  effects  of  the  <uery  general,  and  in&ifcrimi- 
nate.  application  of  heat;  and  can  find  little  certainty  in  any 
thing  but  the  ufe  of  the  external  and  internal  ftimuli,  of  the 
mod  fimple  and  unequivocal  kind,  viz.  common  fait,  and  the 
volatile  alkali.  Perhaps  flight  electrical  fhocks,  when  the 
body  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  may  be  ufeful ;  but  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill,  after  the  example  of  Dr.  Abilgard,  has  exalted  its 
powers,  and  made  it  the  remedy  of  its  own  excefles.  The  to- 
bacco hie,  which  either  cures  or  occafions  licknefs;  is  trifling 
in  comparifon  of  electricity,  which  can  only  be  equalled  by 
Achilles'  fpcar. 

Qua  cufpide  vulnus 
r  Senfit,  ct  hac  ipfa  cufpide  fenfit  opem.' 

Dr.  Abilgard  has  killed  fowls  by  fhocks  through  the  heads, 
recovered  them  again  by  fhocks  through  the  heart  and  lungs  ; 
and  Dr.  Fothcrgill,  not  to  be  inferior  in  accuracy  and  con- 
fiftency,  advifes  us,  after  we  have  recovered  the  patient  b/ 
electricity,   to  diminifh  its  force,  left  we  again  kill  bim. 

As  to  the  dephlogiflicated  air,  we  fufpect  that  it  will  be  of 
little  fervice.  In  the  late  influenza  there  was  an  obvious  diforder 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  which  this  remedy  could  have  little  'ten- 
dency to  remove  ;  Dr.  Fothergill,  however,  propofes  it  with 
candou?,  and,  in  general,  writes  with  fpirit  and  correctiiefs,  - 
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An  EJJay  upon  Tune  •  ;  Being  an  At tempt  to  free  the  Scale  of  Mu- 
Jk,  and  the  Tune  of  Inftruments  from  Imperfedion .    llfajl  rated 
with  Plates*    S*uo.  6s,  in  Boards*  Cadcll. 

npHERE  is  no  requifite  fo  effential  to  the  pleafure  whicli 
*•  an  ear,  well  organifed,  receives  from  mufic,  as  true  in- 
tonation ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  finging  and  playing  in 
tune*  For  however  refined  the  tones  of  a  voice  or  inftruments 
and  perfect  the  compofition,  and  execution  in  a  mufical  per- 
formance may  be,  if  the  intervals  and  conibnances  are  falfe4 
fuch  pain  and  difguft  are  given  to  hearers  of  nice  fenfation,  a* 
no  excellence,  of  other  kinds,  can  compenfate.  As  there  is 
no  eye  that  fees  common  objects  clearly,  which  is  not  a  judge, 
of  their  proportion,  when  delineated  by  a  painter,  fo  there  is 
no  ear,  fufceptible  of  mufical  pleafure,  even  among  the  vul- 
gar, that  is  not  able  to  difcover  fuch  defects  in  the  proportion, 
of  founds,  as  are  charged  on  thole  who  fing  or  play  out  of  tune* 
But,  belides  a  feeble  chell,  or  finger,  which  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce muiical  tones  from  the  violin  with  truth  and  firmnefs, 
there  are  defects  of  tune  inherent  in  muiical  inftruments  whofc 
tones  are  fixed,  and  in  which  one  note,  like  a  player  in  a  ftroU 
ling  company,  frequently  acts  many  parts  in  the  fame  piece, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  performer's  power  to  make  correct  in  all 
its  relations. 

To  remove,  or  at  leaft  dirainilh,  thefe  imperfections,  many 
impracticable  expedients  have  been  propofed,  and  much  unin- 
telligible jargon  written,  by  unmufical  meafurers  of  intervals, 
who  love  mufical  founds,  but  not  mufic,  fince  the  invention 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  time,  when  the  difpute  concerning  the 
neceflity  of  a  temperament  firft  began.  , 

No  writer,  that  has  come  to  our  hands,  feems  more  clearly 
to  Jhave  pointed  out  to  practical  muficians  the  true  proportions 
of  muiical  intervals,  as  meafured  by  mathematicians,  and 
fuch  as  Jhould  be  produced  in  the  perfect  execution  of  mufical 
compofitions,  than  the  ingenious  and  diligent  author  of  the 
EiTay  now  under  confederation ;  who,  in  his  firft  chapter,  contain-. 
ing  an  introductory  account  of  the  Scale  of  Mufic,  gives  fuch  in- 
telligible preliminary  information,  to  '  readers  who  are  un- 

•  It  has  given  us  concern  that  we  have  fo  long  been  obliged  to 
poftpone  our  remarks  on  this  {Scientific  and  ingenious  work ;  but  as 
it  is  not  calculated  for  all  readers,  fo  the  difcufiion  of  its  merit  is  not 
within  the  competence  of  every  writer.  For  not  only  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  doctrine  of  harmonics,  or  the  theory  of  found,  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  eafy  comprebenfion  of  feveral  parts  of  this  book,  but 
(kill  in  practical  mufic,  particularly  on  bowed  and  keyed  inftruments, 
fucb  as  the  violin  and  organ.  We  therefore  not  only  waited  till  we 
could  afford  room  for  the  article,  but  till  we  could  procure  one  from. 
*  perfon  on  whofe  candor  and  knowlcge  we  could  depend. 
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acquainted  with  the  fcale  of  mufic,'  as  will  enable  them  to 
comprehend  a  great  part  of  the  fubfeqnent  reafoning  and  pro- 
pofitions  for  correcting  inftrumental  imperfections  in  the  in- 
tervals, whatever  difficulties  may  arife  in  patting  his  do&rines 
in  practice. 

A  perfect  diatonic  fcale  confifts  of  tone  greater,  tone  lefs,  and 
greater,  or,  as  the  author  terms  it,  elementary  femitone,  which 
is  more  than  the  half  of  the  greater  tone*.  Melody  and  har- 
mony compofed  of  unaltered  intervals,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  prefent  Effay,  can  never  be  produced  in  more  than  one  key 
on  common  harpfichords,  organs,  &c.  where  the  founds,  though 
fixed  and  inflexible,  require  new  tuning  in  modulating  into 
other  keys.  For  inftanoe,  if  the  key  of  C  natural  be  made  perfect, 
and  A  a  true  fixth  to  the  key  note ;  whenever  the  fame  found  is 
wanted  as  a  fifth  to  D,  in  modulating  into  G,  it  is  too  flat  by 
a  fmall  difcrimination  of  tone,  called  a  comma,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eighty  to  eighty-one.  Again,  if  A,  the  true  ma- 
jor .fixth  to  C,  be  taken  as  key-note,  dt  tfie  tone-major  of  c, 
and  its  perfect  fecond,  will  be  too  flat  by  a  comma,  as  fourth 
of  the  key  of  A  minor.  And  whenever  P,  the  fecond  of  C, 
is  made  a  principal,  or  key  note,  the  E,  if  tuned  a  perfect 
third  to  C,  will  be  too  flat  to  ferve  as  a  fecond  to  D,  by  a 
comma,  as  it  is  only  a  minor  tone  above  the  fame  U. 

Our  author's  third  chapter  will  a  little  furprife  fuch  as  have 
regarded  the  violin,  when  well  played,  as  equally  perfect  in 
all  keys  f ;  yet  it  is  only  in  the  ufe  of  the  open  firings,  in 

certain 

*  Whoever  has  read  the  Abbe*  Roufller's  Mtmoire  fur  la  Mu/tque 
its  AncienSi  and  his  pofterior  writings,  will  find  thefe  proportions, 
(which  are  allowed  to  be  thofe  of  nature  by  the  greateft  theories  fince 
the  time  of  Zartino,  and  are  thofe  at  which  every  performer  afpires 
when  the  tones  depend  on  himfelf,)  very  different  from  thofe  to  which 
that  prejudiced  author  wifbes  we  fhould  accuftom  our  ears.  For  the  ' 
Abbe*  fancying  he  has  difcovered  the  true  Pythagorean  fcale,  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  arillng  from  the  triple  progrtjfton,  or  feries  of 
perfect  foui  ths  and  fifths,  peremptorily  infifts  on  our  returning  to  it  j 
though,  by  rendering  all  the  major  thirds  and  fixthstoo  (harp,  and 
the  minor  too  flat,  our  counterpoint  and  harmony  would  be  wholly 
four  and  intolerable  to  ears  that  are  able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
intervals,  or  fweetnefs  of  concord.  But  fuch  is  the  Abbe's  pafhon 
for  thefe  propoitions,  that  every  mufician  and  mufical  writer  who 
dares  to  be  pleafed  with  any  other,  is  treated  by  him  and  his  eleve, 
M  la  Borde,  whatever  may  be  their  merit  of  other  kinds,  with  the 
Utmoft  feverity  and  contempt. 

f  «  That  the  tuning  of  the  organ,  harpfichord,  and  all  other  in- 
flruments  with  fixed  notes,  as  they  arefeverally  conftrufted,  is  fatfe, 
is  known  and  acknowleged.— Jt  nviy,  however,  feem  more  difficult 
to  convicl  a  violin-performer  of  fuch  error  \  for  it  muft  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  the  instrument  is  capable  of  perfect  intonation.— Hut  the 
queftion  is,  whether,  in  fact,  perfect  tune  has  ever  been  perform- 
ed upon  it  ?  There  is  reafon  to  think  it  has  not  \  and  that  the  errors 
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certain  modulations,  which  feldom  happen,  that  the  intervals 
of  this  excellent  inftrumeat,  when  in  good  hands,  are  necef- 
farily  fajfe.  inevitable  errors  of  this  kind  he  has  detected,  in 
the  fojos  of  Cqrelli,  Tartini,  and  Giardini,  however  well 
they  may  be  executed.  *r  • ;  " 

To  render  the  ufual  defects  of  intonation  manifeft,  the  au- 
thor has  been  at  the-  trouble  of  tracing  them  through  all  the 
twenty-four  keys  of  mufic,  which  he  has  connected  by  a  re- 
gular  chain  of  modulation  by  fifths  and  fourths  ;  and,  befides 
the  common  characters  of  flats  and  fharps  at  the  clef,  in  order 
to  exprefs  that  fmall  fection  of  a  tone  called  a  comma,  de- 
fending and  afcending,  he  ufes  the  grave  Q  and  acute  (')  ac- 
cents, and  a  cypher,  as  a  negative  mark  to  thefe,  with  the  fame 
power  over  them  as  a  natural  has  over  a  flat  or  fharp.  And  it 
appears  that  in  modulating  from  a  perfect  major- key  to  its 
.fifth  above,  as  one  additional  fharp  is  wanting  on  the  feventh 
of  the  new  key,  fo  one  acute  accent  is  neceflary  to  the  fecond, 
and  in  modulating  to  the  fourth  above,  or  fifth  below,  any 
given  key,  tuned  perfect,  as  a  flat  is  neceflary  to  the  fourth  of 
tfiis  new  key,  fo  a  grave  accent  is  wanting  to  make  its  fecond 
a  true  fixth  to  the  new  key-note.  The  four  rules  given,  chap. 
;iv.  for  thispurpofe,  are  fhort,  eafy,  and  clear. 

It  is  however  to  be.  feared  that  not  many  practical  muficians 
will  have  courage  and  perfeverance  fufHcient  to  adopt,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  all  keys.  Indeed  it  is  an  undertaking  which  the 
author  himfelf  allows  to  be  big  with  difficulties.  And  a  mu- 
sician with  a  good  car  and  powerful  hand  feldom  fails  intui- 
tively to  produce  fuch  intervals  as  fatisfy  the  niceft  and  moft 
faftidious  judges  of  mufic  in  general,  who,  befides  intonation, 
'  have  other  things  to  attend  to  during  the  performance :  fuch 
as  the  clearnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  the  tone,  the  time,  melody, 
harmony,  contrivance,  execution,  and  general  effect  of  the 
compofition.  And  indeed  thofe  who  point  all  their  attention 
only  to  one  of  the  many  requifites  neceflary  to  good  ruufic  and 
perfect  execution,  will  never  be  fatisfied.  his  not  for  our  in- 
tereft,  perhaps,  to  examine  human  arts  and  excellence  too 
nicely ;  we  may  as  well  be  diflatisned  with  the  fkin  of  the  faireil 
and  moft  beautiful  woman,  or  the  moft  polilhed  furface  of  a 
precious  ftone,  becaufe  it  will  appear  rough  and  coarfe  in  a 
microfcope,  as  refufc  approbation  to  a  great  mufical  performer 
whofe  intonations  would  be  thought  perfect  by  the  fenfe  which 


of  the  beft  perfonners'aie  very  frequently  not  lefs,  but  ftill  greater 
-tbirtt  thofe  found  in  fixed  inftruments.*  p.  159,  and  140.  There  it 
not  one  key  with  fewer  than  five  flats,  or  fix  fharps,  in  which  one 
or  more  of  the  open  firings  are  hot  wanted,  and  in  which  the  ftopt 
notes  are  not  frequently  referred  and  adjufted  to  them. 
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quires  more  perfection  than  the  compofitiohs  and  performance 
of  a  Corelii,  a  Tartini,  or  a  Giardinican  fupply,  has,  perhaps, 
but  little  reafon  to  hope  for  pleafure  from  practical  muftc. 

The  perufal,  however,  of  this  work  will  clearly  point  out 
to  young  performers  the  defects,  and  corrections,  of  every 
found  in  all  its  relations ;  and  if,  by  afpiring  at  extreme  ac- 
curacy, they  only  diminilh  common  errors,  and  approximate 
perfection,  their  performance  will  be  much  more  acceptable  to 
delicate  and  cultivated  ears.  The  author  has  certainly  gone 
to  the  root  of  every  evil  of  inftrumental  intonation,  and  laid 
open  the  defects,  in  this  particular,  of' the  two  principal  Hi- 
ftrtfments  in  prefeht  ufe,  the  violin  and  organ,  by  an  exact 
dilfeftion  and  expofition  of  all  the  fcales,  major  and  minor, 
that  are  ever  likely  to  be  wanted. 

It  is  nioft  certain,  that  what  has  been  long  called  the  im- 
perfection of  the  mufical  fcale,  is  only  the  imperfection  of  ortr 
inftruments  *.    Nature  feems  to  have  provided  for  one  octave, 
or  key,  completely,  and  no  more.    The  intervals  in  tfiat  one 
key  are  none  of  them  defective,  till  we  modulate  into  other 
Jceys  :  when  we  want  the  fame  found  for  different  purpofes  and 
relations,  the  mechanifm  of  our  inftruments  forces  us  to  ufe 
one  found  for  another :   and  the  pretended  imperfection  of 
nature  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  instrument  by  which. we 
meafure  it.    Were  we  to  judge  of  nature  by  the  harpfichord, 
and  other  inftruments,  in  which  all  the  founds  are  Axed,  we 
mould  call  her  a  mere  bungler ;  if  by  the  violin,  where  fothe 
founds  only  are  fixed,  we  lhould  fpeak  of  her  with  lefs  dif- 
refpect ;  but  if  her  operations  were  to  be  eftimated  by  the 
voice,  we  mould  allow  them  to  be  all  perfection  :  for  if  vocal 
harmony  is  out  of  tune,  it  is  occalioned  by  imperfection  of 
ear,  or  mufical  utterance.    We  treat  nature  as  nnreafonably 
as  we  ihould  a  carpenter,  if,  after  defirihg  him  to  make  os  a 
chair,  we  mould  be  very  angry  with  him  becaufe  it,  would  not 
likewife  ferve  for  a  bed  or  a  table. 

The  author  /airly  exculpates  nature  in  his  motto,  arid  in 
other  parts  of  his  book  ;  but  where  he  has  rccourfe  to  art  to 
fatisfy  our  cravings  after  modulation  upon  the  organ,  and  prb- 
pOfes  to  render  every  key  perfect  by  additional  pipes,  we  fear 
that  too  much  is  expected,  both  from  the  builder  and  j>er- 
fonner.    The  idea,  however,  is  ingenious,  and  we  hope  it 

•  The  falfe  intervals  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  diatonic 
fcale,  *  have  been  cOnfidered  as  internal  defects  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  tune,  and  which  it  is  impOJlible  to  remove. 

'  Innumerable  and  ineffectual  have  been  the  attempts  to  recon- 
cile thefe  jarring;  elements ;  and  every  effort  made  has  iflued  in  lome 
fropolal  to  palhatei  licit  to  eradicate  the  evil.4  P.  105* 

:will 
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will  ftimulate  mechanics  and  orgartlfls,  of  great  abilities  and 
perfeverance,  to  endeavour  at  putting  it  into  execution  f. 

'  It  is  eafy  to  forefce,'  fays  the  author,  p.  256,  '  that  the 
number  of  tones  which  this  fyftem  of  tune  requires  to  com- 
plete the  octave,  (amounting  to  forty-Four,  inflead  of  the  ufual 
twelve,)"  will  probably  be  confidered  as  an  objection  by  thofe 
who  are  difpofed  to  find  difficulties ;  and  indeed  ftartle  others 
who,  iincerely  wilhing  to  promote  every  improvement,  arc 
heartily  inclined  to  judge  with  candour. 

'  But  if  it  is  required  that  an  inftrument  mould  be  furnilhed 
with  degrees  of  tune  fit  for  twelve  fignatures,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  no  fewer  than  forty-four  will  afford  true  tune,  it  is 
here  the  ftation  ought  to  be  fixed  whence  we  may  take  the  fub- 
ject  under  our  eye :  and  looking  down  to  the  Hemi conic  fyf- 
tern  of  twelve  degrees  of  tune,  where  each  ftjnds  in  place  of 
not  lefs  than  three,  but  often  of  four  different  pitches,  very 
many  of  them  differing  by  no  lefs  than  double  comma;  we 
(hall  be  apt  to  wonder  how  it  is  poffible  that  fuch  a  fyftem, 
could  at  all  produce  mufic  to  which  we  could  liften.  Again, 
the  ftation  being  changed,  and  *  experiencing  that  delight, 
which  even  this  hemitonic  tune  is  able  to  give,  when  we  lhall 
look  up  to  the  other,  how  does  it  raife  our  ideas  of  the  effects 
of  mufic,  when  thus  refined,  and  produced  in  all  hs  purity? 

The  very  number  of  tones  requifite  demonltrating  the  groffaete 

_  ,  ,  ;  

+  The  author  has  fuggefted  no  expedient  for  the  perfeflion  of 
harpfichords,  or  piano  fortes  j  much  perfect  harmony,  however, 
may  be  acquired  upon  double  harpfichords,  if  the  onifon  or  one 
fet  of  keys  be  tuned  perfect,  for  any  one  key,  and  the  unifon  of 
the  other  fet  of  keys  be  tuned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furnifh  per- 
fect intervals  to  the  fifth  of  the  key,  or  to  any  other  key  into  which 
the  modulation  is  chiefly  carried.  Many  organs  have*  three  fets  of 
keys;  and,  if  harpfichords  were  conftructed  with  the  fame  num- 
ber, the  modulation  might  be  extended  to  three  keys  of  perfect  in- 
tonation. Two  inftruments  of  the  fame  kind,  placed  near  each 
other  in  the  fame  room,  would  double  the  number  of  perfect  keys, 
and  give  all  the  fcope  to  modulation  that  Would  be  neceflary  for 
innumerable  compofitions.  If  on  the  harpfichord  the  natural  ft- 
ries  of  founds  is  made  perfect  for  the  feveral  moil  neceflary  key!, 
the  notes  which  are  called  flats  and  (harps,  may  be  appropriated  to 
the  (hades  of  tone,  which  the  author  indicates  by  grave  and  acute 
accents.  We  are  told,  in  Dr.  Burney's  Hiftory  of  Majic,  vol.  i.  p. 
500,  of  a  Tripodian,  or  Triple  Lyre,  invented  by  Pythagoras  the 
Zacynthian.  which  had  three  fides,  and  three  fets  of  firings,  tuned 
•to  three  different  modes,  the  ttoric,  Lydian,  And  Phrygian.  If  by 
mode  we  may  fupp'ofe  with  the  writef,  ^hat  the  ancients  meant  ity, 
a  harpfichord  with  three  fets  of  keys  tuned,  as  above,  would  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe.  4 

Indeed  a  large  piano  forte,  with  three  unifons,  and  only  dhe  fet 
of  keys,  might,  by  two  pedals,  either  play  them  together,  in  the 
common  temperament,  or  feparattiy,  when  tuned  perfectly  to  three 
different  fcaki, 
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of  the  one,  and  the  purity  of  the  other,  inftead  of  proving  a 
difcouragement,  becomes  the  (harpeft  fpur  to  quicken  induftry.' 

The  author,  however,  in  order  to  Amplify  his  fyftem,  and 
that  of  mafic  in  general,  fays  that,  *  three  fignatures,  com- 
prehending three  keys  major  and  three  minor,  muft  yield  all 
the  variety  that  the  diatonic  fcale  is  capable  of  affording,  and 
feem  better  intitled  to  be  called  the  fyftmy  than  any  other  li- 
mitation whatever.'  This  feems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  our 
forefathers,  who,  from  the  invention  of  counterpoint  tifl  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  fcarce  ever  ufed  any  other  major 
keys,  than  F,  C,  G,  or  minor,  than  G,  D,  A ;  and  thefe  were 
all  made  as  perfect  as  poflibte  in  tuning  the  organ  :  the  old 
ecclefiaftical  tones  furnifhing  all  the  founds  which  were  then 
ufed  in  fecular  as  well  as  facred  muiic.  Such  an  oeconomical 
fyftem  would  therefore  be  admirably  calculated  for  the  execu- 
tion of  $U  mufir  i  but  without  new  tuning,  or  tranfpofition, 
by  which,  in  our  opinion,  an  original  compoiltion  becomes  a 
copy,  in  which  its  author's  fenfations  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion are  not  fairly  rendered,  furely  many  admirable  productions 
would  be  impracticable.  And  this  idea  leads  to  a  wifh  that 
the  ingenious  and  learned  author  had  folved  the  problem  of 
the  different  character  and  cxprejfion  peculiar  to  different  keys, 
of  Which  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  made  the  lead  mention. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  difference  arifes  from  the 
difference  of  tune  or  temperament,  which  indeed  may  occa- 
fion  a  confiderable  difference  in  keyed  inftruments,  where  the 
moft  imperfect  intervals  lie  in  different  parts  of  the  hemitonic 

fcale:  for  inflance,  in  F  minor  the  chord  of  the  fifth  C,  is 

good,  and  in  F*  minor  the  fame  chord       is  bad.  Again, 

in  the  firft  key  the  chord  of  the  4th,  ^Pb*  *s  falfe,  and  the 
fame  chord  in  F#,  B^,  true.  The  open  firings  on  the  vio- 
lin give  likewife  a  different  character  to  feveralkeys,  and  feem  to 
account  in  part  for  the  great  difference  in  the  folemnity  of  Eb 
major,  and  the  brilliancy  of  E^  with  four  fharps.  But  in 
perfect  tuning,  will  the  keys  ftill  retain  their  different  characters 
and  expreffion  upon  keyed  inftruments  i  and  in  fmging  <mtk- 
9ia  inftrumtntt  do  they  at  prefent  fubfift?  We  mould  like  to 
fee  this  matter  difcuffed  by  fo  able  a  mufical  writer.  Indeed 
it  feems  incumbent  upon  him  to  fhew,  that  in  propofing  perfect 
tune,  he  does  not  mean  to  facrifice  fuch  a  fource  of  variety  and 
expreflion.  If  this  difference  is  not  fanciful,  and  does  not 
arife  from  different  tuning,  from  what  does  it  arife  ? 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  that  the  mackles  which  fuch  4a 
felection  of  founds  as  is  propofed  by  the  author,  requires, 
will  not  be  readily  fubmitted  to  by  compofers  of  great  genius 

and 
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and  fire;  nor  will  a  performer  -like  to  take  the  whole  drud- 
gery upon  htmfejf  of  purging  the  intervals  and,  confenaucet 
from  impurities  to  which  hi^m  tad  i*  accnftomed*  and  the 
publics  reconciled.  Inde«jd,,jn  thocommoa  ano\&e*mngly 
nrnplei  feraes  of  founds,  C.F  ])G  C  (without,  which  itt^k 
can  hardly  fubfift},  mentioned  by  Huygens,  as  diverging  from 
the  fritch,  and  for  which  the  author  ef  the  Eflay  has,  Jbr^the  « 
firft  time;  fo  well  accounted,  it  would  extremely  embar*a&* 
performer  upon  any  inurnment*  during  a  quick  movement 
to  make  the  neceffery  mutauous.  For  whether  the  hand  of  the 
violin-player,  or  the  foot  of  the  orgauift  is  to  do  the  bufiocfo 
the  difficulty  will  be  great  to  the  performer,  -while  tlie  plea- 
fure  to  the  bearer  will  be  fo  tranfient,  and  though^  -fo  much 
his  duc>  that  the  reward  of  praife  will  hardly  be  adequate  to 
the  pains;  The  exquifite  and  celeftial  tones  of  giafles,  which 
can  never  be  produced  in  a  rapid  fucceflion,  feem  confined  to 
flow  and  pathetic  movements  ;  in  like  manner,  it  feems  as  if 
human  ears  mull  neceflarily  content  therafelve*  with  this  ex- 
treme precifion  and  purity  of  melody  and  harmony  in  grave 
and  flow  compOfitions,  where,  as  there  is  more  time  to  com- 
pare intervals  and  concords,  its  effe&s  will  be  mod  welcome. 

The  chorus  of  an  organ,  conducted  upon  the  author's  plan, 
will  be  very  thin ;  but  fimplicity  wil  perhaps  do  the  buiinefs 
4*f  complication;  and  a  little  perfect  melody  and  harmony 
may  more  fatbfy  and  charm  delicate  and  di{cr,iminating  ear* 
than  all  the  turbulence  of  warring  tones,  and  rapid  execution. 
Pine-apples,  though  eaten  in  fmall  llices,  give  exquifite  de- 
light to  the  palate,  while  more  vulgar  fruits,  when  furnifhed 
in  abundance,  are  fwallowed  without  much  gratification. 
.  ..But,  perhaps,  harmony  totally  perfect  is  only  fit  for  beings  of 
a  fuperior  order,  and  if  it  could  be  copioujly  attained,  would 
be  too  exquifite  for  our  grofler  ienfe,  which  would  fufFer  equal- 
ly with  the  eye  in  attempting  to  regard  the  meridian  fun  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  a  heliofcope  to  blunt  its  rays. '  : 

Though  our  author  has  founded  his  doctrines  upon  eftablflh- 
cd  theories,  and  elementary  calculations  long  fince  made,  yet 
his  reflections,  confequences,  and  applications,  are  new  j 
Malcolm,  p.  220,  fpeaks  of  the  imperfections1  in  the  intervals 
on  the  violin,  arifmg  from  the  fixed  tune  of  the  four  open 
firings ;  Bethizy  likewife,  Expo/.  de  la  Tbeorie  &  de  la  Prat, 
fte  la  Mufique,  points  th*h  out;  but  the  fubjecl  is  purfued 
much  farther,  in  the  Effay  on  Tune,  where  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  it,  and  where  the  ftfales  of  tune  are  certainly 
new.  And  though  he  is  not  the  nrft  who  has  been  fenfiWe 
of  the  Commatic  errors  of  intonation  in  general :  M.  Serrc, 
Mffm^fir  hs  Principes  di  I* Harm.  p.  41.  Dalembert,  Elem.  dt 
Myf  arid  fcdufleau,  Dr&.  dt  M*f.  have  all  touched  upon  the 
**'  ■  diacm* 
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diacomrnatique;  yet  none  have  formed  it  into  a  regular  fyitem, 
purfuing  it  through  all  the  twenty-four  kales,  and  fuggciting 
remedies  for  each,  but  our  author* 

Every  candid  and  attentive  hearer  of  mufic,  who  has  re- 
flected on  the  fubject,  and  confidered  the  influence  of  tempered 
inftruments,  that  is,  inftruments  out  oftunt ;  the  coarfenefs,  care- 
lefihefs,  and  inequality  of  performers,  even  in  our  btft  bands  ; 
and  the  defective  tones  of  wind  inftruments  at  the  beginning 
of  apiece,  and  their  continuing  to  grow  (harper  to  the  end; 
will,  we  believe,  readily  allow,  that  we  have  but  a  very  imper* 
feci:  idea  what  the  effeft  of  full  harmony  would  be,  if  all  the 
intervals  were  in  perfe&,  or  very  nearly  perfeft  tune  *. 

The  author,  p.  250,  gives  fome  hopes  that  he  may  refume 
his  enquiries:  '  the  fubject,  fays  he,  feems  far  from  exha lift- 
ed. It  has  been  purfued  confiderably  beyond  the  prefent  li- 
mits ;  and  feems  to  promife  a  large  acquifition  of  materials  for 
varying  and  exalting  the  powers  of  mufical  expreffion,  both  in 
melodies  and  harmonies,  naturally  fuggefted  from  theory,  and 
confirmed  by  experiment.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  venture  to  recommend  this  Eflay  as  a 
work  of  Angular  merit/  in  which,  though  perhaps  all  it  pro. 
pofes  is  not  practicable,  yet  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  mufic  in  gene- 
ral, becaufe  it  prefents,  in  a  very  ftrong  and  clear  point  of  view, 
the  imperfections  of  temperament,  and  errors  of  the  beft  per- 
formers. It,  therefore,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  practi- 
cal mufician,  not  only  as  a  curious,  but  ufeful  production  ;  as 
it  will  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  improvement  in 
intonation,  and  ftimulate  a  defire  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  tempered  injtrumcntt  and  fyftems  of  temperame?*,  which  have 


•  '  It  is  not  foreign  to  the  prefent  point  to  obferve,  that  perfons 
pofleficd  of  the  firttft  natural  ear  for  mufic,  when  firft  entering  a  full 
concert,  inftcadof  retiming  it,  rather  find  themfclves  era  ban  ailed 
with  what  to  them  feems  a  cOnfu£onof  different  founds,  winch  they 
are  incapable  of  uniting,  foas  10  perceive  the  combined  effect.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  till  after  great  experience  that  any  one  attains  a 
tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  joint  effect  of  a  full  concert.— 'To 
what,  then,  may  this  erabarraflmenr,  upon  firft  entering  a  full  con- 
cert, be  afcribed  ?  Unquestionably  to  the  imperfect  agreement  of  the 
partsj  owing  to  the  defects  of  inftruments,  and  the  erroneous  prac- 
tice of  performers.  This,  however,  is  not  fo  confidcrable,  but  that, 
by  time  and  experience,  the  mind  being  led  to  the  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be  produced,  learns  in  fome  rneafureto  fupply  the  defects, 
by  an  effort  of  the  imagination ;  whereas,  if  the  errors  had  not  ex- 
ifted,  the  beauties  of  harmony  could  not  have  tailed  to  ft r ike  raoft 
powerfully,  upon  the  very  firft  bearing.'— From  what  has  been  al- 
ready (hewn  concerning  the  tune  of  our  beft  inftruments,  and  the 
practice  of  the  greateft  mafters,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
we  never,  in  any  (ingle  inftartcc,  have  a  full  combination  of  muc 
foal  founds  in  concert  that  is  not  tainted  with  jreat  defefts,' 

certainly 
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certainly  introduced  into  praaice  an  indifference  and  infenfi- 
bility  to  intonation ;  corrupted  our  ears;  prevented  our  fearch 
after  true  harmony  ;  and  made  us  content  ourfelves,  even  in 
jnunc  which  may  be  performed  nearly  in  perfection,  with  fuch 
diftant  approximation  to  it,  as  organs  and  harpfichord*  have 
made  familiar  to  our  perceptions. 

T4stfHfiory  of Greece.    By  John  Gaft,  D.  D.  [Concluded from 

Vol.  liii.  /.  439.] 

TT  HE  introduaion  of  the  Roman  troops  into  Greece  was  a 
*    blow  which  it's  Hates  could  never   recover ;  and  Dr. 
Gaft,  feniible  of  the  important  turn  that  was  now  given  to 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  attends  to  them  with  a  patient  and 
penetrating  attention.    At  the  commencement  of  the  fecond 
Macedonian  war,  the  fenate  of  Rome  refolved  to  advance  with 
vigour  their  rifing  authority  among  the  Greeks.    The  time 
was  chofen  with  propriety.    For  Carthage  was  already  fub- 
dued;  there  were  no  popular  tumults  in  Italy ;  and  Sicily  had 
been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Rome.    But  while  the  af- 
fairs of  Rome  difpofed  the  fenate  to  enterprizes  of  vigour,  their 
liopes  were  alfo  rouzed  fyy  the  condition  of  the  flatefc  of  Greece. 
Philip,  the  lall  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  that  name,  was 
raih  and  precipitate,  and  attended  too  little  to  foundnefe  of 
policy.    He  had  loft  the  affe&ion  and  confidence  of  the  na- 
tions which  furrounded  him  ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  hoftility 
agaiaft  Athens.    The  Romans  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Athens, 
difpatched  the  conful  Sulpitius  to  aflift  it.    A  war  now  com* 
menced,  of  which  the  fortune  was  various ;  but  in  which  the 
Romans  advanced  in  their  purpofes  by  the  double  engines  of 
intrigue  and  arms.    The  circumftances  of  this  war  are  relat- 
ed by  the  author  with  minutcnefs  and  precifion.    Philip,  de» 
feated  and  humbled,  fued  for  a  peace.    The  Romans  admit* 
ted  his  claims ;  and  by  an  artfulnefs  of  policy,  which  feems 
to  have  been  little  attended  to  by  the  ancient  hiflorians,  their 
pacific  meafures  were  fo  conducted  as  to  promote  their  views 
of  hoftility  and  conqueft.    They  affirmed  that  they  were  not 
defirous  to  deftroy  the  power  of  Philip,  but  to  confine  it  with- 
in its  hereditary  limits.    To  the  ftates  which  had  been  in  fub- 
je&ion  to  Macedon,  they  granted  freedom,  an  exemption  from 
taxes,  and  the.  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws.    They  afierted 
that  they  were  in  general  the  protcclors  of  Greece,  and  a$um~ 
ed  the  title  of  *  ■  avengers  of  opprefled  nations.'    Greece,  de* 
ceived  by  their  arts,  was  filled  with  gratitude,  and  exprefled 
a  high  admiration  of  a  conduct,  which  it  efteemed  to  be  high- 
ly dihnterefted  and  noble. 
It  is  with  pleafnre  we  remark  the  care  with  which  Dr,  Oaft 

has 
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has  earned  into  this  period  of  the  Grecian  ftory,  tie  does 
not  yield  too  implicit  a  faith  to  the  ancient  hiftorians;  but 
weighing  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  comparing  their 
iecret  views  with  their  public  pretences,  he  unfolds  the  true 
fpirit  of  their  tranfaaions ;  and  while  he  mows  his  political 
fagacity,  he  difplays  his  deteftation  of  treachery  and  domi- 
nation. 

*  In  the  aflTemblies,  fays  he,  and  feflive  meetings  of  the  Greeks, 
nothing  almoft  was  to  be  heard  but  effufions  of  gratitude  and 
praifes  of  the  Roman  people :  *4  Regardlefs  either  of  ei pence  or 
of  toil  (it  was  faid)  they  had  thus  interefted  themfelves,  merely 
to  obtain  liberty  to  Greece :  that,  except  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, of  Salamis,  of  Plataeae,  and  Thermopylae,  with  what 
Cimon  had  atchieved  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon  and  near 
Cyprus,  Greece  had  fought  to  no  other  purpole  but  to  bring  the 
yoke  upon  herfelf,  and  to  raife  monuments  to  her  own  diflionour; 
but  thefe  Grangers,  of  whofe  defcent  from  Grecian  anceftors  on- 
ly a  faint  tradition  remained,  and  from  whom  neither  friendly  in- 
terpofition  nor  even  companionate  regard  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  expofed  themfelves  to  the  greatelt  dangers,  to  deli- 
ver her  from  opprelTion.*' 

4  In  this  kind  of  language,  we  learn  from  Polvbius,  Livy, 
and  Plutarch,  did  the  Greeks  of  thofe  days  fpeak  of  this 
memorable  tranfaction.  And,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  panegyric  it  is  mentioned  by  thefe  hiitorians 
themfelves.  It  is  certainly  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  thefe 
writers  have  not  exprefled  themfelves  in  another  manner  ;  and 
that  they,  who  lived  after  the  final  clofe  of  this  illufive  profpect, 
and  who  therefore  mull  have  known,  beyond  a  poflibility  of  doubt, 
for  what  ends  this  fpecious  appearance  of  liberty  had  been  grant- 
ed, had  not  the  fpirit  to  tell  poiteriiy,  at  the  conclulion  of  this 
pompous  recital,  "  Such  was  the  fond  dream,  that  credulous 
Greece  indulged  !  little  did  flit  think,  that  all  this  (hew  of  fa- 
vour was  only  the  prelude  to  her  ruin !  and  that  when  Rome  ap- 
peared the  kindelr,  it  was  only  that  {he  might  ihike  the  more  ef- 
fectually But,  fo  juftly  to  be  dreaded  is  the  fatal  influence  of 
defpotifm.    It  checks  the  pen  even  of  refpectable  hiltorians 

*  This  tranfaction,  however,  fbews  in  the  ftrongelt  light  the 
confummate  artifice  of  Rome.  She  meditated  the  fubjection  of 
Greece.  But,  while  Antiochus  was  warlike  and  enterpriiing  ; 
while  Macedon  was  not  yet  enllaved  ;  and  humbled  Carthage  frill 
exifted  ;  the  attempt  had  been  dangerous.  Greece,  beiides,  was. 
weak  only  from  difunion  ;  and,  if  once  united  at  home,,  an  effect, 
which  fuch  an  attempt  would  probably  have  produced,  they  might 
have  proved  again  formidable.  As  the  Romans,  therefore,  had 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  employed  their  policy  in  keeping  Macedon 
disjoined- from  Hannibal*  Antiochus  from  Philip,  and  Greece 
from  Macedon  ;  fo  was  the  fame  policy  now  Wbe  employed  in 
difuniting  the  feveral  Grecian  ftates,  not  only  from  the  great 
powers  of  Afia  and  Europe,  but  likewife  from  each  other.  And 
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in  go  way  could  this  be  done  fo  effectually,  as  by  the  renovation 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  government.  Each  ftate  having  it's 
own  laws,  each  it's  peculiar  form  of  government,  each  a  diftinct 
and  independent  fovereignty,  they  would  all  naturally  be  engag- 
ed in  the  fame  proud  pretentions,  the  fame  jealoufies  and  contefts, 
which  had  animated  them  before ;  and,  by  affording  to  the  Ro- 
man (enate  opportunities  of  interfering  as  arbiters  in  their  differ- 
ences, or  as  redreflers  of  their  wrongs,  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly reduce  Greece  to  that  vaflalage,  which  that  artful  people 
had  in  view.  Befides,  liberty  was  the  darling  object  of  the  Gre- 
cian ftates ;  they  had  often  been  led  away  even  by  the  name ;  and 
the  reftoration  of  their  liberties,  though  but  in  appearance,  gave 
the  Romans  a  wonderful  influence,  eipecially  over  the  multitude ; 
who,  provided  they  enjoyed  their  rights  of  fuffrage,  the  debates 
of  their  orators,  and  the  buftle  of  their  public  aflemblies,  ima- 
gined themfelves  bleft  with  all  that  liberty  has  mod  valuable/ 

In  explaining  the  plans  of  difgoifed  perfidioufnefs,  or  of 
avowed  hoftility,  by  which  the  Romans  were  fblicitons,  by 
tarns,  to  overfet  the  greatnefs  of  Greece,  Dr.  Gaft  is  more 
fuccefsful  than  in  other  places  of  his  work.  In  order  to  ex* 
hi  bit  in  the  fulled  light  the  infidious  policy  of  Rome,  he  fur- 
nifhes  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  intrigues  and  factions  which 
agitated  all  the  Grecian  republics.  At  one  period,  he  holds  out 
Rome  as  under  the  affectation  of  an  anxious  concern  for  the 
immunities  of  fome  particular  city  of  Greece,  that  (he  might 
kindle  the  fire  of  contention  in  the  neighbouring  Hates,  and 
thus  excite  them  to  mutual  hoftilities.  At  another  period, 
he  ihows  her  beftowing  her  favours  upon  the  meaneil  and  the 
moft  worthlefs  of  the  Greeks  ;  becaufe,  falfe  to  their  country, 
they  were  obfequious  inilruments  of  her  ambition.  And  he 
occaiionally  demon  Urates,  that  (he  employed  the  madnefs  of 
an  incenfed  populace,  which  her  own  oppreffions  had  pro* 
yoked,  as  an  excufe  for  new  cruelties  and  outrages.  The  over- 
throw  and  debasement  of  Greece  were  the  confequence  of  her 
machinations  ;  and  that  country  which  was  fuperlatively  en- 
nobled by  liberty,  fcience,  and  the  arts,  became  finally  a  pro- 
vince in  the  empire  of  the  Romans. 

But,  while  the  policy  of  the  Romans  was  profound  and  effi- 
cacious, it  is  remarkable,  that  the  ftruggle  made  by  Greece  to 
maintain  its  honour  and  glory,  feems  not  to  correfpond  with 
the  character  and  greatnefs  of  its  republics.  This  circum- 
Itance,  which  is  curious  and  interesting,  attracts  the  particular 
notice  of  our  author;  and  he  ventures  to  give  a  formal  dif- 
cuffion  of  it.  He  fpecifies  and  enumerates  the  great  caufes  of 
their  rapid  decline,  and  final  overthrew*  He  conceives  that 
Greece  had  a  principle  of  weaknefs  in  the  very  conftitution  of 
its  government.  Its  divifion  into  fmall  and  independent  prin- 
cipalities 
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eipalities  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion,  incapable  of  that  ex«r- 
tionof  ftrength,  which  refults  from  the  confpiriag  counfels 
and  the  joint  efforts  of  an  embodied  people.  The  jealoufies 
and  contefts  which  were  neceflarily  produced  in  confequence  of 
the  number  and  independence  of  its  ftates,  he  views  as  another 
caufe  of  its  decay.  The  ipecific  and  eflential  diverfity  in  the 
modes  of  government  of  its  nations,  he  holds  to  have  been 
alfo  a  fpring  of  divifion  and  weaknefs.  The  tendency  of  the 
democratical  form  of  government  to  turbulence  and  difor^er, 
he  accounts  likewife  to  have  bee*  a  powerful  fource  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  people. 

•  It  opened,  he  ©bferves,  an  ample  field  to  the  factious  and 
the  turbulent ;  to  the  pretended  patriot  and  the  venal  orator  :  it 
frequently  rendered  the  public  councils  paffionate,  infolent,  ca- 
pricious, and  unftablc  :  it  baniftied  the  ableft  chiefs :  it  gave 
birth  to  thofe  cruel  and  reproachful  edicts,  which  we  meet  with 
even  in  the  Athenian  annals,  againit  the  Aeginetae,  againft  the 
Samians,  againil  the  ten  admirals :  and,  what  is  yet  a  Wronger  in- 
Hance  of  the  folly  often  prevalent  in  popular  aflemblies,  it  pro- 
duced that  abfurd  Athenian  law,  which  diverted  to  the  amufe- 
ment  of  a  giddy  multitude  thofe  funds,  which  had  been  origin- 
ally appropriated  to  the  moft  important  department  of  govern- 
ment, 44  the  fupport  of  their  naval  ftrength."  That,  in  a  poli- 
tical form,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  conceive  great  things,  and 
which,  it  moft  be  confefled,  has  often  wrought  the  nobleft  at- 
-chtevemcnts,  thefe  mifchiefs  fhould  be  found,  arifes  from  the 
very  nature  of  that  form.  The  vital  principle  of  democracy,  as 
a  celebrated  writer  jujlly  obferves,  is  virtue*  And  therefore, 
whilit  invigorated  by  this  exalting  principle,  democracies  have 
reached  an  height  of  glory,  which  other  forms  of  government 
emulate  in  vain.  But  on  this  very  account  alfo  have  democra- 
cies been  more  rapid  in  their  declenfion  than  other  political  con- 
flitutions.  Great  opulence,  and  extent  of  empire,  thofe  darling 
"objects  of  human  ambition,  whofe  allurements  are  fo  feldom  re- 
fitted by  political  wifdom,  have  been  always  fatal  to  them  ;  be- 
caufe,  fo  prone  to  corruption  is  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly pofiible  this  vital  principle  {ho\i\d  preferve  its  vigour,  beneath 
the  baneful  influence  of  an  opulent  and  wide  extended  dominion.' 

The  lad  general  caufe  of  the  weaknefs  and  humiliation  .of 
Greece,  aiEgned  by  our  author,  is  the  fatal  prevalence  of  the 
atheiftical  tenets,  which  fpread  gradually  from  the  Epicurean 
ichool,  and  infected  every  quarter  of  this  unfortunate  country  * 

In  his  concluding  fe&ion,  our  author  touches,  upon  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Goths,  and  upon  the  havock  which  they  made 
upon  Greece  ;  .delcribes  its  growing  wretchednefs,  till  the  tak- 
ing of  Conftantinople  by  the  Ottomans  ;  and,  finally  draws 
a  pi&ure  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
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It  is  in  this  diviiion  of  his  work  that  Dr.  Gaft  has  deline- 
ated the  character  of  the  emperor  Julian,  in  which  he  differs 
very  confiderably  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gibbon. 
This  picture,  together  with  the  other  extracts  we  have  given 
from  our  author ,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment 
for  themfeives  of  his  ftyle  and  manner. 

• 

*  Few  princes  have  been  more  varioufly  fpoken  of  than  Julian, 
few  more  the  object  of  exaggerated  praife  and  reproach:  digni- 
fied by  fome  writers  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  hero,  be  is  held 
forth  by  others  to  univerfal  execration.  From  both  parties  a 
more  temperate  decifion  ought  doubtlefs  to  have  come,  and  would 
perhaps  have  approached  nearer  to  the  truth.  In  his  private  life 
he  feems  to  have  been  defervingof  praife ;  his  manners  wereun- 
ftained  with  licentious  pleafures ;  his  meals,  his  fleep,  were  the 
frugal,  flight  refrefhments  of  the  philofopher ;  and  his  leifure 
hours,  inftead  of  being  walled  in  diffipation  and  frivolous  amufe- 
ments,  were  generally  employed  in  the  purfuit  of  knowlege, 
though  in  the  road  to  it  he  was  unhappily  miftaken.  As  a  fol- 
diert  the  character  he  bears  is  high ;  not  to  be  deterred  by  diffi- 
culty, nor  difcouraged  by  hardfhip;  firm  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
and  always  among  the  foremoft  in  the  path  to  glory.  As  a  ge- 
neral, his  abilities  may  be  called  inqueAion.  In  his  Gallic  cam* 
paigns,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  acquited  himfelf  with  honour ;  in 
the  Perfian  war,  where  we  have  a  more  diftinct  view  of  him,  heap- 
pears  to  have  been  injudicious,  rafh,  prefumptuous ;  and  in  the 
action  in  which  he  fell,  he  difcovered  himfelf  to  liave  been  ani- 
mated with  a  valour  that  bordered  on  infanity. 

4  But  what  feems  chiefly  to  have  engaged  philofophic*  atten- 
tion in  the  hiftory  of  Julian,  is  his  character  as  a  religionift.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  Chriftian  faith  from  his  early  years  j. 
had  profeffed  himfelf  a  Chriftian ;  and  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood in  that  profeffion.  Yet  no  fooner  were  his  fears  from  Con* 
Hantius  removed,  than  he  threw  off  the  maflc,  abjured  the  faith 
of  his  former  days,  avowed  himfelf  the  determined  enemy  of  the 
religion  of  Chrift,  and,  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  enraged, 
but  crafty  adverfary,  laboured  for  its  extirpation  to  the  laft  gafp 
of  his  life.  What  appears  ftill  more  extraordinary ;  an  infidel 
with  relation  to  the  Gofpel,  he  became  the  zealous  believer  of 
the  whole  Grecian  mythology ;  adopted  its  gods,  its  legends, 
and  its  facrifices.  Even  its  divinations,  one  of  the  mod  danger- 
ous illufions  that  ever  debafed  the  human  mind,  of  which,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  heathen  prieftcraft  had  frequently  made 
fatal  ufe,  and  which  in  a  more  eulightened  age  had  been  repro- 
bated by  the  wifeft  of  the  pagan  world,  he  reftored,  and  protect- 
ed with  all  the  credulity  of  the  moft  abject  and  uninformed  bi- 
got ;  importuning  the  altars  of  every  divinity  with  anxious  in- 
quiries, and  oftentimes  with  his  own  eyes,  and  an  unfeeling  cu- 
nofity,  feeking  his  future  deftiny  in  the  panting  entrails  ot  the 
innocent  victim.  Could  it  be  from  principle,  that  he  renounced 
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Chriitianity  ?  If  it  was,  how  could  the  fceptic,  who  found  It 
difficult  to  oelieve  what  the  Gofpel  teaches,  thus  relax  from  the 
Aurdinefs  of  unbelief,  and  embrace  with  fo  eafy  a  faith,  ail  the 
abfurdities  of  pagan  fable  ?  Or  (hall  we  fay,  with  certain  infidi- 
ous  advocates,  that  whatever  might  be  his  profeffion,  Chriftiani- 
ty  or  Paganifm,  the  liberal-minded  Julian  was  of  both  equally  an 
unbeliever ;  a  Chriftian  by  conftraint,  a  Pagan  from  Dolicy  ? 

'  The  various  revolutions  of  fortune  which  he  experienced  may 
perhaps,  when  more  attentively  confidered,  throw  fome  light  on 
this  dark  part  of  Julian's  hiftory. 

*  He  was  a  child,  when  the  arm  of  violence  deprived  him  of 
his  father,  and  robbed  him  of  his  liberty.  To  the  ftern  officers 
of  a  jealous  tyrant  was  his  education  of  courfe  intrufted ;  and 
under  the  impreffions  of  terror,  natural  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  Chriftianity.  The  truths  of  the  Gof- 
pel, conveyed  to  the  young  difciple  by  inftructors  of  this  kind, 
lnftead  of  conciliating  his  affections,  had  all  the  ftubbom  pre- 
poflemons  of  diflike,  of  fufpicion,  of  refentment,  to  contend 
with.  Thefe  prcpofleffions,  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart,  grew  up 
with  his  years,  and  ftrengthened  with  his  ftrength.  When  he 
was  firft  permitted  to  approach  the  imperial  court,  new  and  more 
powerful  prejudices  took  place  in  his  breaft.  He  faw  in  Con- 
ftantius the  mercilefs  affairm  of  his  family.  And  Conftantius  was 
a  Cbriftian.  The  croud  of  eunuchs,  and  fawning  fycophants 
with  which  the  throne  was  furrounded,  the  counfellors  or  mini- 
fters  of  the  tyrant's  crimes,  and  who  in  their  treatment  of  Julian 
meafured  the  refpect  they  were  to  Ihew  to  him  by  the  degree  of 
regard  paid  him  by  Conftantius,  were  alfo  Chrifiians.  How 
many  objections  to  the  religion  they  profefled  muft  have  arifen 
here  in  the  fufceptible  mind  of  Julian,  irritated  by  paft  wrongs, 
and  inflamed  by  prefent  contempt !  And  is  it  a  matter  of  won- 
der, that  he  mould  have  been  led  to  confound  a  religiony  which 
they  difg  raced,  with  the  principles  which  feemed  to  actuate  their 
conduct  ? 

*  The  votaries  of  paganifm  were  iUll  numerous ;  and,  though 
humbled,  were  powerful.  Sufpicious  of  Conftantius  and  hii 
minifters,  they  exulted  in  the  thought,  that  in  Julian,  their  party 
might  findl  a  friend  and  protector.  They  marked,  and  ftrength- 
ened, the  impreffions  he  had  received.  They  courted  his  confi- 
dence. The  moft  plaufible  and  feducing  of  their  fophifls  were 
employed  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  his  intimacy.  Julian's  at- 
tachment to  Chriftianity,  if  he  had  any  remaining,  was  flight 
and  wavering.  A  total  rejection  of  all  religion  is  a  Hate  ill  fuited 
to  the  human  mind.  Even  the  boldeft  pretender  to  infidelity 
will  have  his  fcruples,  his  moments  of  irrefolution,  diffidence,  and 
anxiety.  Julian  felt,  that  a  religion  was  wanting  to  him  ;  this 
the  heathen  fophifts  were  ready  to  fupply.  They  offered  him  a 
religion,  the  religion  faid  they  of  his  forefathers,  under  whole 
propitious  aufpices  Greece  had  reached  the  furamit  of .  human 
glory,  and  Rome  had  triumphed  over  a  fubjected  world ;  a  reli- 
gion 
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gion  now  purified  by  philofophy,  and  fet  free  from  thofe  abfurd 
difguifes  that  a  pious  ignorance  had  caft  over  it.  A  multiplicity 
of  gods,  indeed,  crouded  their  temples,  but  in  doing  honour  to 
thefe,  they  were  in  faft  paying  homage  to  the  perfections  of  the 
Supreme  Father  of  the  univerfe,  of  which  thefe  emblematical 
perfonages  were  reprefenrations  j  or  expreffing  their  gratitude  to 
thofe  intermediate  intelligences  appointed  by  the  great  Firft  Caufe 
to  minifter  unto  man.  Neither  were  thefe  intelligences  the  airy 
creation  of  an  enthufiaftic  fancy  ;  their  exigence  had  been  afcer- 
tained  by  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  by  the  oracles,  the  dreams,  the 
monitory  omens,  Which  they  had  repeatedly  addrefled  to  faithful 
votaries.  They  had  even  been  known  to  aflume  a  vifible  form, 
and  perfonally  to  inftrudt  or  protect  the  humble  fuppliant  in  bis 
hour  of  difficulty.  And  the  all-powerful  evocations  and  holy 
rites,  of  which  the  guardian  or"  the  facred  myfteries  was  in  pot- 
feflion,  could  fummon  them  from  their  aerial  or  fubterranean 
abodes,  and  force  them  to  reveal  the  dark  fecrets  of  futurity. 

*  To  this  artful  reprefentation  Julian  liftened  with  pleafure. 
His  mind  feems  to  have  been  predifpofed  to  meet  U  with  appro- 
bation. Homer  was  his  favourite,  and  there  appeared  a  wonder- 
ful agreement  between  the  poet's  mythology  and  the  fophift's 
fyftem.  Probably,  the  0»*"was  a  tranfeript  of  the  other.  What 
rendered  thefe  tales  of  deceit  the  more  captivating  to  Julian  was 
a  fpecies  of  flattery  well  adapted  to  his  hopes.  They  perfuaded 
him  that  the  oracular  voice  of  all  the  gods,  and  the  promife  of 
every  vicYim,  announced  to  him  the  fpeedy  pofleflion  of  the  im- 
perial throne.  Julian  was  not  ungrateful.  He  fteadily  adhered 
to  the  altars  of  thofe  gods,  of  whofe  veracity  he  had  received 
fuch  a  convincing  proof ;  and  here  perhaps  it  is  not  unjuft  to  rank 
him  among  the  moft  fuperftitious  of  the  pagan  zealots. 

*  It  is  the  reproach  of  Athens,  that  {he  had  a  principal  lharc 
in  mi  (leading  the  mind  of  Julian.  Some  time  before  he  was  in- 
veiled  with  the  honours  of  the  Csefar,  he  obtained  permillion 
from  Conftantius  to  purfue  his  ftudies  in  that  city.  His  paffion- 
ate  attachment  to  paganifm  has  its  date  from  that  period  j  before 
the  friend  of  that  religion,  here  he  became  a  bigot  to  it.  Thofe 
pretended  philofophers,  alfo,  who  were  afterwards  moft  afliduous 
in  fattening  their  bandage  of  illufion  on  this  unhappy  prince, 
were  moftly  from  the  Athenian  fchool,  in  thofe  days  the  great 
ftore-houfe  of  heathen  fuperftition.  In  a  fucceeding  reign  we 
have  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  powerful  dominion  of  fuperftition  over 
that  infatuated  people.  They  petitioned  the  emperor  Valentinian 
to  permit  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries ;  which, 
upon  the  re*eftabli(hment  of  Chriftianity,  had  been  fupprefled  ; 
and  to  reftore  to  Athens  a  folemnity  on  which  depended  her 
glory  and  happinefs.  So  little  had  the  city  of  Socrates  profited 
by  a  light,  which  that  venerable  fage  would  have  beheld  with 
rapture ! 

*  From  this  delineation  of  Julian's  character,  however,  we 
may  be  induced  to  pronounce  lefs  leverely  againft  him,  and  to 
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behold  him  even  with  companionate  indulgence,  as  a  defer ter  of 
the  GofpeU  yet  either  as  an  hero>  or  a  phiUfofber%  the  candid  his- 
torian can  afford  him  little  praife.  The  oppreffions  of  Conftan- 
tius,  and  the  manners  of  a  fervile  court,  may  have  driven  him 
from  the  Chriftian  church ;  but  vanity,  credulity,  the  curiofity  of 
an  ambitious  mind,  fixed  him  a  pagan.  How  he  has  deferved  the 
exalted  name,  which  certain  writers  have  been  pleafed  to  beflow 
on  him,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  Some  perhaps  will  be  apt 
to  fufpeft,  that  his  pantgyrifts  would  have  been  fewer,  had  fie 
not  inlifted  among  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity.' 

It  now  remains,  that  we  offer  a  definitive  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  our  hiftorian. — His  judgment  is  greater  than  his 
genius ;  and  his  learning  is  more  confiderable  than  his  dif- 
cernment.  Among  the  fecond  clafs  of  hiftorians  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  place.  His  refearch  is  laborious ;  and  he  has 
been  enabled  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  his  induftry,  by 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  learning.  The 
authorities  upon  which  he  builds  are  the  beft  and  the  moil 
authentic ;  and  his  fubject,  at  leaft  in  the  Englilh  language, 
>  has  the  charm  of  novelty ;  for  the  Grecian  ftory,  though 
rich  in  events,  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  Britifh 
writers.  In  his  manner  our  author  is  modeft  and  unaffuming ; 
and  though  his  language  does  not  allure  by  its  brilliancy,  nor 
ftrikewith  its  force,  it  is  flowing  and  perfpicuous. 


Obfervations  on  our  Lord's  Conducl  as  a  Divine  Inftrufior  :  and 
on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  CharaSer.  By  William  New- 
come,  Z>.  D.  Bijbop  cf  Waterford.  4(0.  18/.  in  Boards. 
Robinfon.  * 

'T^HIS  excellent  work,  as  the  author  obferves,  is  defigned 
**•  to  aflift  fpeculative  enquiry,  and  pious  meditation:  it 
propofes  to  the  lover  of  truth  and  goodnefs,  the  doctrines  of 
Chrift  in  their  native  fimplicity  ;  and  his  character,  as  it  arifes 
from  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelifts  :  it  Hates  thofe  evidences 
for  our  Lord's  divine  miflion,  to  which  he  himfelf  appealed ; 
and  it  contains  a  difcuffion  of  many  difficulties,  relating  both 
to  the  phrafeology  and  to  the  fubject  matter  of  the  gofpel 
hiftory. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  his  lordfliip  has  been 
preceded  by  many  eminent  writers,  who  have  given  us  the 
Hiftory  of  Chrift,  extra&ed  from  the  Evangelifts.  But  this 
work  is  the  moil  complete  performance,  in  its  kind,  that  has 
appeared.  The  author  ftates  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our 
Saviour,  and  illoftrates  his  conduct  and  character,  with  great 
perfpicuity  and  judgment;  and  occafionally  introduces  a  va- 
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riety  of  excellent  criticifms  on  the  Greek  text,  and  other  in- 
cidental circumftances. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  view  of  oar  Saviour's  inftruc- 
tions,  relating  to  God  the  Father,  to  himfelf,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, a  future  ftate,  our  religious  duties,  &c.  he  adds :  *  it  has 
not  been  proved,  that  any  of  our  Lord's  moral  precepts,  which 
oblige  his  followers  at  all  times,  are  new,  as  to  their  general 
fubject  matter ;  though  fome  are  manifeftly  fo  in  degree ; 
and  all  in  the  motives,  by  which  they  are  enforced.  Mutual 
love  was  taught  by  Mofes,  and  by  the  heathen  moralifts  ;  but 
the  difciples  of  Jefus  are  commanded  to  love  one  another  as  he 
had  loved  them,  in  expectation  of  an  eternal  reward  at  the 
refurrection  of  the  juft :  I  mould  add,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  divine  goodnefs,  but  for  that  excellent  precept  of  the  law, 
"  The  Lord  loveth  the  ftranger :  love  ye  therefore  the  ft  ran- 
ger." And  this  coincidence  of  the  evangelical  law  with  the  law 
of  reafon  proves,  that  they  are  derived  from  a  common  ori- 
gin, as  the  uniformity  in  the  works  of  creation  mews  the 
unity  of  the  Creator.' 

Some  of  our  Lord's  precepts  have  been  objected  to  as  harm, 
and  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of  individuals  and  of  fociety. 
Our  author,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  obviates  this  objection  ; 
and  very  properly  fhews,  that  many  of  our  Saviour's  exhort- 
ations were  not  intended  as  rules  of  univerfal  obligation  to  all 
Chriftians,  but  as  directions  to  his  difciples  and  immediate 
followers. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  inftructions  of  Chrift  are  in 
fome  refpects  defective.  Our  author  obferves,  in  general,  that 
the  omiffions  imputed  to  them  are  eafily  fupplied  by  reafon  ; 
and  that  the  facred  writings  have  their  due  excellence  and  per- 
fection, if  they  abound  in  the  moft  important  religious  and 
moral  truths  ;  and  if  they  incidentally  teach  political  and  fa- 
cial duties,  furnilhing  the  outline  of  thefe  latter  fubjects,  with- 
out filling  up  the  parts.  He  proceeds  to  Ihew,  that  there  are 
not  thofe-  omiflions  in  the  New  Teftament,  relative  to  patriot- 
ifm,  friendmip,  civil  policy,  gratitude,  felf-murder,  active 
courage,  Sec,  which  fome  writers  have  pretended. 

On  the  argument  for  Chrift's  divine  million  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  inftructions,  he  makes  the  following  very  juft  ob- 
fervations : 

*  The  aereeablenefs  of  Chrift's  doctrines  and  precepts  to  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  and  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  conftitutes  what 
is  called  the  internal  evidence  for  the  reality  of  his  divine  million : 
a  nd  this  evidence  is  much  corroborated  by  the  confideration  that, 
Id  the  midfl  of  a  people  addided  to  ceremonial  obfervances,  the 
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pre-eminence  is  ftrongly  given  to  a  pure  and  fpiritual  worfliip  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  actions  of  moral  obligation.  But  as  it  may 
not  exceed  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  efpecially  with  the 
aflhtance  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  frame  a  rational  fyftem 
of  religion  and  morality,  the  very  fuperior  excellence  of  what 
our  Lord  taught  affords  only  a  ftrong  preemption,  and  not  a  de- 
cifive  proof,  that  he  was  an  ambaflador  of  the  moll  High  God. 
The  certainty  of  his  heavenly  miffion  is  eftabliftied  by  external 
evidence  of  the  moft  fatisfactory  kind. 

4  The  argument  for  Chriitianity,  arifing  from  the  nature  and 
tendency  or  it's  doctrinal  and  perceptive  parts,  will  appear  in 
the  flrongeft  light  to  thofe  who  beft  underlland  the  books  which 
contain  them  ;  and  it  will  always  be  impaired  in  proportion*  as 
unfcriptural  notions  of  them  prevail.  Mifreprefentations  of  them 
obfiruct  the  reception  of  the  gofpel  among  mankind  in  general, 
and  efpecially  among  philofophical  and  thinking  men.  It  is 
rightly  prefumed,  that  a  religion  which  claims  God  for  it's  au- 
thor mud  be  fuitable  to  our  juft  conceptions  of  him,  and  to  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  thofe  for  whom  it  is  defigncd  :  that 
there  can  be  no  contradiction  or  inconfiftency  in  God's  proceed* 
ings  :  and  that  he  cannot  fet  his  feal  to  what  would  difprove  any 
t)f  his  perfections,  or  give  a  fubfequent  revealed  law  repugnant 
to  a  prior  natural  law.  When  therefore  unreafonable  docmnes 
are  imputed  to  Chrifrianity,  there  are  many  who,  inftead  of  care* 
fully  examining  what  ground  there  is  for  fuch  an  imputation, 
will  reject  the  religion  in  the  grofs,  notwith  (landing  the  ftrength 
of  it's  external  proofs  when  duly  examined.  But  prepofiefs  men 
in  favour  of  Chriftianity  as  agreeable  to  reafon  in  every  refpecl, 
in  it's  new  difcoveries  as  well  as  it's  republications-;  in  other 
words,  give  them  a  fcriptural  reprefentation  of  it,  and  you  dif- 
pofe  them  to  admit  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  prophecies ;  and 
to  argue,  with  rational  Chriftians,  that  the  lubject  matter  of 
Chrift's  religion  can  both  be  defended  on  it's  own  proper  footing, 
and  likewife  appears  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  ultimately  derives  iri 
origin  from  the  God  of  truth.* 

In  conformity  to  the  former  part  of  this  extract,  it  will  im- 
mediately occur  to  every  one,  capable  of  making  fuch  reflec- 
tions, that  thofe  difintereiled  principles,  that  univerfal  bene- 
volence, that  meeknefs  and  forbearance,  and  that  pure  and 
fublime  morality,  which  were  taught  by  our  Lord,  could  ne- 
ver have  been  expected  from  an  ordinary  Jew,  a  poor  perse- 
cuted Galilean.  The  prefumption  therefore,  in  favour  of 
his  divine  character,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  his  inftruction, 
is  little  fhort  of  a  decifive  proof. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  we  entirely 
agree  with  our  excellent  author  in  rejecting  thofe  doctrines, 
which  are  evidently  <  unreafonable.'    To  fubject  our  natural 
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faculties  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  contend  for  notions, 
which  are  manifeftly  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  is  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  abfurd  in  itfelf,  unworthy  of  rational  creatures, 
pernicious  in  its  confequences,  and  even  difclaimed  by  Chrift 
himfelf,  who,  as  our  author  has  fhewn  at  large,  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  reafon  and  underftanding  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  Saviour  taught ;  points  out  the  beauties  which  frequently 
occur  in  his  difcourfes  ;  and  produces  various  initances  of  his 
drawing  inftru&ion  from  recent  occurrences  and  prefent  ob- 
jects ;  of  his  knowlege  of  men's  fecret  thoughts  ;  of  his  wif- 
dom  in  implying  to  infidious  queftions ;  of  his  turning  cafual 
events  and  curious  enquiries  into  ufeful  admonitions ;  of  the 
propriety  and  ufe  of  his  parables ;  and  of  his  inftrufting  by 
actions. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  confidcrs  the  prophecies  ut- 
tered by  our  Saviour,  and  their  completion :  particularly  that 
remarkable  one  concerning  the  dellru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  Matt, 
xjriv.  which  he  compares  with  the  account  given  by  Jofephus, 
and  other  writers  of  that  dreadful  events — We  may  juftly  call  it 
a  dreadful  event ;  for  Jofephus  alTerts,  in  general,  that  no  other 
city  underwent  fuch  fufferings.  In  particular,  he  fays,  that 
the  number  of  captives  throughout  the  whole  war  was  ninety- 
feven  thoufand ;  and  that  one  million  one  hundred  thoufand 
periflied  in  the  courfe  of  the  fiege.  To  thefe  muft  be  added 
two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty,  of  whom  exprefs  mention  is  made  by  this  hiftorian,  as  be- 
ing deftroyed  in  other  places ;  befides  innumerable  others, 
not  fubjeel  to  calculation,  who  were  fwept  away  by  fatigue, 
famine,  difeafe,  and  every  kind  of  wretchednefs  and  violence. 
What  reader,  when  he  perufes  this  account,  can  forbear  re* 
fleeting  on  that  horrid  imprecation  of  the  Jews,  at  our  Lord's 
condemnation,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  on  our  Saviour's  prediction,  and  his  pathe- 
tical  lamentation  over  that  devoted  city ! 

To  this  very  ftriking  view  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies,  the 
author  fubjoins  the  following  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  for  Chriftianity,  arifing  from  them. 

4  He  left  to  his  apoltles  the  fplendid  office  of  foretelling  many 
remote  events  of  his  church  ;  and  the  world  foon  beheld  the  com- 
pletion of  his  prophecies,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  except  that 
of  his  coming  to  judge  mankind. 

*  Some  of  his  prophecies  are  remarkable  for  precifion  in  mi- 
nute circumftances,  and  for  proximity  of  event.  "  The  Son  of 
Man  fhall  be  mocked  and  /pit  ony  and  the  third  day  he  (hall  rife 
again,   AH  ye  (hall  be  offended  becaufc  of  me  this  night.  This 
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nlgbu  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  (halt  deny  me  thrice.  Ye 
(hall  be  baptifed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  many  Jays  hence.  This 
generation  Jball  not  pafs  away%'\\\\  all  thefe  things  be  fulfilled." 
A  falfe  prophet  would  have  fpoken  in  general  terms,  and  of  remote 
events. 

*  Some  of  his  prophecies  relate  to  fupernarural  facts ;  fuch  a§ 
his  relurreftion,  his  al'cenfion,  and  the  effufion  of  the  Spirit. 
Predictions  of  this  kind  mud  be  uttered  under  a  confeioufnefs  of 
the  divine  co-operation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  fober  impof- 
tor  would  foretel  miraculous  events,  the  failure  of  which  would 
blaft  his  character ;  and  at  other  times  confidently  affert  that  his 
religion  would  be  extenfively  received,  and  would  continue  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  may  be  well  argued  here 
as  with  refpect  to  Mofes :  who,  if  he  had  not  received  a  divine 
commillion,  would  have  annexed  other  fanetions  to  the  oblerv- 
ance  of  his  laws  than  fruitful  feafons,  temporal  profperity,  and 
victory  over  enemies. 

*  Other  facts  foretold  by  our  Lord,  though  within  the  power 
-*    of  natural  caufes,  were  improbable  in  themfelves :  as  the  total 

deftruction  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple  during  that  generation  of 
men ;  and  the  extenfive  converfton  of  the  Geotiles  to  a  religion 
which  took  it's  rife  from  a  defoifed  and  hated  people,  and  con- 
tradicted the  prejudices  and  pamonsof  mankind. 

'  Though  an  impoftor  would  not  have  prophefied  of  events  juft 
at  hand,  that  he  might  avoid  a  fpeedy  detection,  before  the 
worldly  advantages  propofed  by  him  could  arife  from  his  impof- 
ture ;  yet  there  may  be  wife  reafons  wjiy  a  true  prophet  chote  to 
predict  not  only  approaching  but  diftant  facts.  Thus  the  evi- 
dence for  his  religion  becomes  a  growing  one :  and  it  appears 
that  the  prophecies  were  inferted  in  the  hiftory  before  their  com- 
pletion. We  have  indeed  the  ftrongeft  proof  from  hiftorical  evi- 
dence, from  internal  marks,  and  from  the  character  of  the  writ- 
ers, that  all  our  Lord's  prophecies  were  actually  uttered  at  the 
very  time  reprefented  by  the  evangelifts :  but  when  we  know 
that  fome  of  them  were  accompliflied  after  the  exiftence  of  the 
four  gofpels,  and  when  we  fee  them  accomplishing  at  this  day, 
we  need  no  proof  that  the  accomplilhment  is  pofterior  to  the  time 
of  the  writer  who  records  the  prediction. 

«  I  he  clearnefs  of  our  Lord's  prophecies  is  another  point 
which  deferves  to  be  infilled  on.  They  are  generally  delivered 
to  his  difciples  in  plain  hiftorical  language.  Where  figures  oc- 
cur, which  happen  very  rarely,  they  are  fuch  as  the  eafterns 
were  accuftomed  to  in  their  difcourfe  and  facred  writings.  There 
is  nothing  obfeure  or  ambiguous,  like  the  ancient  oracles ;  ex- 
cept where  he  purpofely  concealed  his  meaning  from  the  Jews  un- 
der figure  or  parable.  To  his  difciples  he  fpake  with  great  plain- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity. 

<  What  our  Lord  faid  to  his  immediate  followers  may  well  be 
confidered  as  addreffed  to  all  mankind.  «*  Now  I  have  told  jou 
before  it  come  to  paf9,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pafe,  ye  migfct 

believe,** 
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believe."  A  wife  man  may  forefee  fome  events,  relating  to  an 
individual  or  a  nation,  which  depend  on  a  formed  character  and 
a  connected  train  of  circumitances.  But  reafon  and  experience 
fliew  that  there  are  likevvife  events  of  fo  contingent  and  impro- 
bable a  nature,  that  the  forefight  of  them  exceeds  the  greateft  hu- 
man fagacity  :  and  that  it  is  infinitely  above  the  knowlege  of  man 
to  point  out  a  variety  of  fuch  facts,  and  the  circumitances  of 
them,  whether  near  or  diftant,  with  a  certainty  which  has  not 
failed  in  a  fingle  in  (lance.  This  belongs  to  God,  and  to  thofe 
whom  he  infpires :  and  accordingly  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts 
and  Difpofer  of  events  thus  challenged  the  falfe  heathen  deities 
by  his  prophet  Ifaiah :  "  Shew  the  things  which  are  to  come 
hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods." 

[  To  be  continued.] 


An  EJfay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  Socrates,    S*vo,  \t. 

Payne  and  Son.  , 

"TlfHETHER  Socrates  had  or  had  not  a  fupernatural  at- 
tendant,  a  prophetic  demon,  [^Aifxoviov,]  by  whofe 
warnings  he  was  frequently  aflifled ;  whether  he  imagined 
himfelf  to  be  fo  attended,  or  wiftied  only  to  imprefs  that  be- 
lief upon  thofe  about  him ;  or,  laftly,  whether  a  mifcon- 
ftru&ion  of  his  words,  and  an  inattention  to  his  ftyle  of  con- 
Verfation,  have  not  been  the  fole  fupport  of  thefe  extraordi- 
nary ideas,  are  queflions,  which  have  been  difcufled  by  in- 
numerable writers ;  fome  of  whom  have  acknowleged,  that 
they  could  form  no  decifive  opinion.  The  notion,  however,  of 
a  fupernatural  attendant,  either  an  evil  fpirit,  as  fome  of  the 
fathers  imagined  ;  or  a  good  one,  as  others  have  conceived, 
cannot  poffibly  be  admitted  by  any  rational  or  philofophical 
enquirer.  The  author  of  this  tract,  (Mr.  Nares)  with  much 
greater  probability  maintains, 

*  That  the  divinations  of  Socrates  were  perfectly  analogous 
,  to  thofe  in  common  ufe  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  but 
that  he  from  a  fcrupulous  exactnefs  in  his  expreflions  (and  pro- 
bably alfo  with  adefire  to  inculcate,  as  frequently  as  poflible, 
the  notion  of  a  conftantly  active  and  fuperintending  Provi- 
dence) chofe  rather  to  refer  his  divination  always  to  its  pri- 
mary and  original  caufe,  the  gods,  than  to  their  fecondary 
and  unconfeious  inftruments,  the  omens  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed. In  confequence  of  thefe  ideas,  he  appropriated  to  the 
fubject  an  expreflion  which,  firft  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  fmce  the  miftaken  zeal  of  his  friends,  have  wrefted  to  his 
difadvantage,  as  if  he  had  pretended  to  a  communication  with 
fome  attendant  Demon ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  his  ideas.   It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  conceived 
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the  particular  fignal  or  omen  by  which  he  was  directed  to  be 
fomething  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  himfelf ;  or  at  lead 
more  accurately  obferved  and  attended  to  by  him  than  by 
Others.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  com- 
mon notions  of  prophetic  warnings  in  his  and  every  age,  nor 
in  the  leaft  fubveriive  of  what  has  been  here  advanced.  From 
this  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear  that  there  is, 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  man,  nothing  which  can 
countenance  the  vague  and  romantic  notion  of  attendant  tute- 
lar Demons ;  nor  any  thing  which  can  in  the  leaft  invalidate 
our  conceptions  of  his  ftritfc  integrity  and  open  difpofition  :  a 
conclufion,  which  every  lover  of  philofophy  will  doubtlefs 
embrace  with  pleafure,  if  the  arguments  and  authorities 
which  form  the  foundation  of  it  be  efleemed  of  fufiicient 
ftrength.' 

This  hypothecs,  our  author  thinks,  is  fupported  by  the 
teftimony  of  .Xenophon,  who  fays, 

*  Socrates  was  accufed  of  having  introduced  new  deities ; 
an  accufation  wihich  feems  to  me  to  have  arifen  chiefly  from 
what  was  commonly  reported  as  a  faying  of  his,  that  the  Deify 
{fetifJLov tov]  gave  him  intimations.  But  in  fo  faying,  he  intro- 
duced nothing  more  new  than  all  others  do  that  believe  in  di- 
vination ;  who,  when  they  employ  auguries,  and  the  like,  to 
that  purpofe,  never  fuppofe  any  knowlege  of  what  is  fought 
to  refide  in  the  bird,  or  whatever  elfe  it  be  that  furnifhes  the 
omen  ;  but  that  the  gods,  by  the  agency  of  thefe,  declare  ii. 
The  fame  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates  ;  but  they  (not  expreffing 
themfelves  with  accuracy)  affirm  themfelves  to  be  advifed  by 
the  birds,  &c.  whereas  he  was  always  careful  to  refer  the  ad- 
vice to  that  power  whence  he  (and  they  alfo)  conceived  it  real- 
ly to  proceed  ;  therefore  he  faid  that  the  Deity  gave  him  the 
fignal.'    Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  §  2. 

And  again  : 

*  How  is  it,  fays  Socrates,  that  1  am  guilty  of  introducing 
new  deities,  in  that  I  fay  that  the  voice  of  the  Divinity  gives 
me  notice  what  I  mall  do? — All  men,  as  well  as  myfelf,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Divinity  forefees  the  future,  and  to  whom 
he  pleafes  figm'fies  it :  but  the  difference  between  us  is  this ; 
they  name  the  birds,  the  omens,  &c.  as  the  foretellers  of 
what  is  to  come  :  I  call  the  fame  thing  the  Divinity  (or  the 
Deity)  ;  and  I  think  that,  in  fo  faying,  I  fpeak  more  truly 
and  more  refpeclfully  than  thofe  do  who  attribute  to  birds  the 
power  which  belongs  to  the  gods.'  Xen.  Apol.  Socr.  §  11, 
&c. 

Plutarch  likewife,  he  observes,  has  a  paiTage  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

I  «  I 
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%  I  turn,  fays  Galaxidorus,  to  you,  Polymnis,  who  ex- 
prefs  a  wonder  that  Socrates,  a  man,  whofe  peculiar*  merit  it 
was,  that,  by  unoftentatious  fimrjlicity,  he  accommodated 
jmilofophy  to  the  ufes  of  human  life,  Ihould  not  have  called 
this  fign  a  fneeze  or  a  found,  if  fuch  it  were,  but  in  a  ftyle 
of  tragic  pomp,  the  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  ihould 
have  wondered,  if  a  man  fo  perfeft  as  Socrates  in  the  art  of 
Ipeaking,  and  in  the  due  application  of  proper  terms,  had  faid 
that  the  fneeze  gave  him  the  intimation,  inftead  of  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  Deity.  As  if  any  one  mould  fay  that  he  wag 
wounded  by  a  dart,  rather  than  nvitb  a  dart,  by  the  perfon 
-  who  threw  it,  or  that  the  weight  of  any  thing  is  eftimated  by 
the  fcales,  inftead  of  faying  that  is  performed  with  the  fcales, 
by  the  man  who  weighs  with  them.  For  a  work  is  not  proper- 
ly to  be  afcribed  to  an  inftrument,  but  to  him  who  poflefTes 
the  inftrument,  and  applies  it  to  its  proper  office ;  and  the 
fign,  in  the  prefent  queftion,  is  the  inftrument  which  that 
power  employs  from  whom  the  intimation  proceeds.'  De  Ge- 
nio  Socratis,  p.  582,  ed.  1620. 

'  What  is  this,  fays  Mr.  Nares,  but  the  very  diftin&ion  in- 
filled upon  by  Xenophon  ?  that  other  perfons,  though  they 
believed  the  divination  to  proceed  from  the  gods,  commonly 
mentioned  the  birds,  &c.  as  the  authors  of  it,  confou*i4ing 
the  inftrument  of  divination,  with  the  real  agents  in  it :  where- 
as Socrates  was  careful  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  tl£  gods, 
even  in  his  expreflions,  by  afcribing  the  whole  to  them.* 

Our  author  examines  the  opinion  of  Plato  on  this  fubject ; 
and  finds,  that  feveral  of  his  expreflions  point  almoft  exclu- 
fively  to  the  prefent  hypothefis.  Vid.  Apol.  Socr.  Theagcs, 
Sec. 

What  might  be  the  very  omen,  which  Socrates  confidered 
.  as  inilrumental  in  the  direction  of  his  affairs,  is  not  eafily 
determined.  Galaxidorus  reports,  that  it  wa.,  the  accidental 
fneezing  of  himfelf  or  friends,  on  one  hand,  or  on  the  other. 
And  our  author  fuppofes  it  to  be  either  this,  or  fomething  fu 
jnilar  in  its  nature.    See  Potter's  Antiq.  ii.  17. 

The  opinion  concerning  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  which  this* 
writer  has  ably  fupported,  is  the  moft  plaufible  that  has  been 
advanced. 

If  this  treatife  fhould  go  through  a  fecond  edition,  which  i» 
very  probable,  we  would  fubmit  it  to  the  author's  confidera^ 
tion,  whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  to  introduce  the  au- 
thorities, and  every  other  material  obfervation,  into  the  text, 
than  to  leave  them,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  in  the  notes,  where 
they  only  fcrve  \fi  divide  the  argument,  and  perplex  the 
reader. 

Defor- 
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'THE  pamphlet  before  us  is  apparently  written  by  fome 
A  angry  Caledonian,  who,  warmed  with  the  deepefl  refent- 
ment  for  fome  real  or  fuppofed  injury,  gives  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation, and  treats  every  part  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  character 
with  the  utmoft  afperity.  The  author  will  not  allow  the  Doctor 
any  virtue  or  merit,  either  as  a  man,  or  as  a  writer ;  he  calls 
in  queftion  his  fincerity,  decries  his  principles,  contemns  his 
abilities,  arraigns  his  fentiments,  and  abufes  his  ftyle  and 
manner  in  every  work  which  he  has  produced.  The  whole 
of  this  performance  feems  to  be  rather  the  effect  of  perfonal 
hatred  and  animofity,  than  of  found  judgment  or  impartial 
criticifm,  of  which  a  very  ftiort  fpecimen  may  ferve  to  con- 
vince our  readers. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  had  remarked,  that 
'  there  is  no  tree  either  for  Ihelter  or  timber;  and  that  a  tree 
may  be  mown  there  as  a  horfe  in  Venice  * on  which  paf- 
fage  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vation. 

*  An  Englijh  reader  may,  perhaps,  require  to  be  told,  that 
there  are  thoufands  of  trees  of  all  ages  and  dimenfions,  within 
a  mile  of  Edinburgh ;  that  there  are  numerous  and  thriving 
plantations  in  Fife;  and  that,  as  fome  of  them  overlhadow 
part  of  the  poft-road  to  St,  Andrews,  the  Rambler  muft  have 
been  blinder  than  darknefs,  if  he  did  not  fee  them.  But  why 
would  any  man  travel  at  all,  who  is  determined  to  believe 
nothing  that  he  hears,  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  fee 
fix  inches  beyond  his  nofe?' 

In  the  fame  Tour  Dr.  Johnfon  had  faid,  '  How  they  lived 
without  kail,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  They  cultivate  hardly 
any  other  plant  for  common  tables ;  and,  when  they  had 
not  kail,  they  probably  had  nothing.' — To  this  our  author 
replies,  *  As  the  word  kail  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Diction- 
ary, an  Englifti  reader  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  what  he 
means.  His  alfertion  is  perfectly  ridiculous ;  and  here  a  new 
contradiction  muft  be  fwallowed  by  the  Debtor's  believers;  for, 
if  oats  be  '*  a  grain,  which,  in  England,  is  generally  given 
to  horfes,  but,  in  Scotland,  /up ports  the  people,"  in  that  cafe, 


•  We  recommend  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  perufal,  an  advertifemcnt 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  importing,  that  a  wood, 
belonging  to  the  prefent  duke  of  Gordon,  it  to  be  fold,  confiding 
of  above  one  hundred  tbouiand  trees,  many  of  them  fit  for  the  ufc 
of  the  royal' navy ! 
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it  is  cafy  to  guefs  how  they  lived  without  kail.  Oats  are  faid 
to  thrive  beft  in  cold  and  barren  countries;  and,  to  have  men- 
tioned this  circumftance,  had  furely  been  better  than  to  fluff 
his  folios  with  fuch  peevifh  nonfenfe.' 

From  thefe  extracts,  to  which  we  might  add  many  others  of 
the  fame  nature  and  tendency,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  the 
great  and  crying  fin  committed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  which 
never  can  be  forgiven  by  this  writer,  is  his  opinion  of  Scotland, 
which  is  confidered  by  many  natives  of  that  country  as  an  in- 
famous libel. 

We  lhall  here  fubjoin  another  quotation  from  thefe  ftric- 
tures,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  writer  muft  have  been 
at  a  lofs  for  matter  of  abufe. 

'  The  truly  illuftrious  author  of  the  Rambler,  fays  he,  has 
exerted  his  venemous  eloquence,  through  federal  pages,  in  or- 
der to  convince  us,  that  "  never  were  penury  of  knowlege 
and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  happily  difguifed,"  as  in  Pope's 
Eflay  on  Man.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Doctor  celebrates  the 
character  of  one  Croufaz,  whofe  intentions  "  were  always 
right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion  pure."  In  op- 
pofition  to  this  authority,  let  us  hear  the  great  citizen  of 
Geneva. 

"  M.  dc  Croufaz  has  lately  given  us  a  refutation  of  the 
ethic  epiftles  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  I  have  read  ;  but  it  did  not 
pleafe  me.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  which  of  thefe 
two  authors  is  in  the  right;  but  I  am  perfuaded*  that  the  book 
of  the  former  will  never  excite  the  reader  to  do  any  one  vir- 
tuous action,  whereas  our  zeal  for  every  thing  great  and  good  is 
awakened  by  that  of  Pope,''* 

"  He  (Pope)  nurfed  in  his  mind  a  foolilh  difefteem  of 
Kings.'  And  again,  "  He  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance 
with  which  he  affected  to  infult  the  great."  ' 

'  Johnfon  himfelf  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  hisrefpect 
to  the  great.  In  the  preface  to  his  folid  Dictionary,  he  tells 
us,  that  it  was  written  "  without  any  patronage  of  the  great/9 
which  is  a  miftake ;  for  he  had  publiihed  a  pamphlet,  fome 
years  before,  wherein  he  acknowleges,  that  Cheiter  field  had 
patronized  him ;  and  why  the  Doctor  eat  in  his  own  words, 
it  is  hard  to  fay ;  for  Cheflerfield  continued  his  friend  to  the 
laft  ;  and  fuch  a  man  was  very  likely  the  ftrongeft  /poke  in  the 
Doftor's  wheel.  But  his  Lordfhip  is  now  dead,  and  the  Ramb- 
ler is  always  and  eminently  grateful. 

<  A  great  Perfonage  having  once  (it  is  faid)  afked  the  Doctor, 
why  there  were  fo  many  words  in  his  Dictionary  which  he 
could  not  underftand  i  his  penfioner  replied,  (and  nobody  but 
a  thorough  courtier  could  have  made  fuch  a  reply)  "  My  hook 
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nvaj  net  written  fir  Kings?'  Perhaps  this  anecdote,  though 
quite  in  character,  may  not  be  true ;  but,  in  Scotland,  the 
grofihefs  of  Johnfon's  converfation  fhocked  all  who  came  near 
him.  One  elegant  work  he  abufed  in  its  author's  hearing  ; 
and  no  man  of  common  decency  (far  lefs  Mr.  Pope)  would 

have  faid  what  he  did  of  the  prefent  R  1  family.    Of  this 

it  were  eafy  to  bring  immediate  and  complete  evidence.' 

What  a  ridiculous  ftory  is  this  about  a  great  per/mage  !  Is 
it  in  the  leaft  degree  probable  that  fuch  a  queftion  could  ever 
have  been  afked,  or  fuch  a  reply  made?  Why  would  the  au- 
thor infert  a  ridiculous  anecdote,  which  he  has  himfelf  ac- 
knowleged,  perhaps  may  not  be  true  ?  The  infmuation  in 
the  laft  paragraph  is,  we  doubt  not,  equally  falfe. 

Great  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  filled  with  extra&s  from  Dr. 
Johnfon's  Dictionary,  and  remarks  on  them. 

*  The  Englifh  dictionary,  fays  our  author,  is  amazingly 
defective — Ner*ui  defunt.  It  has  no  force  of  thought.  It  dif. 
plays  a  mind,  patient,  but  almoft  incapable  of  reafoning  ;  ig- 
norant, but  opprefled  by  a  load  of  frivolous  ideas ;  proud  of 
its  own  powers,  but  languilhing  in  the  laft  ftage  of  hopelefs 
debility.' 

Notwithftanding  what  is  here  aflerted,  the  impartial  public 
is,  we  believe,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  Dictionary,  of  a 
very  different  opinion,  and  concur  with  us  in  admiring  it  as  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit ;  that  there  may  be  errors  and 
imperfections  in  it,  we  are  ready,  with  the  author  of  this  per- 
formance, to  acknowlege  :  we  mall  not  deny  that  Dr.  Johnfon 
may,  like  other  men,  have  prejudices  and  prepofieffions,  that 
his  judgment  may  fometimes  be  erroneous,  and  his  criticifms 
unjuft,  his  ftyle  and  di&ion  reprehenfible :  we  cannot  at  the 
fame- time  but  admire  his  learning,  candour,  tafte,  knowlege, 
and  extenfive  abilities;  and  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  his 
many  excellent  performances  in  various  parts  of  literature, 
with  his  honeft  zeal  and  aftiduity  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and 
virtue,  will  be  gratefully  remembered,  when  thefe  Deformities  , 
with  every  other  fruitlefs  attack  on  his  merit  and  character, 
will  be  totally  forgotten. 

 ,  .  
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Storia  antiea  del  Me/fico  cavaia  da%  Million  S  to  net  Spagnuoli,  t  da* 
Manofcritti,  e  dalle  Pitture  antiche  degl%  Indiani.  [Concluded  from 
page  65.] 

BOOK  II.  contains  the  hi  (lory  of  the  feveral  nations  by  which 
Anahuac  has  been  inhabited  before  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  That  all  the  fouthernmoft  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica 
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rica  had  come  from  the  northern  parts,  is  generally  agreed 
on  by  all  the  native  hiftorians  of  the  Toltechefe,  the  Cici- 
mechefe,  the  Acolhuefe,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Tlafcallefe.  But 
the  times  and  circnmftances  of  thefe  migrations  are  unknown.  The 
moft  ancient  nation,  of  which  a  few  accounts  have  been  preferv- 
ed,  are  the  Toltechefe.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have  emigrated  from 
Tollan,  a  country  to  the  north  weft  of  Mexico,  about  the  year 
596  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  In  Anahuac,  the  city  of  Tollan  or  Tula, 
built  by  them,  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all  its  towns  ;  and  it  was  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  their  kings.  The 
beginning  of  the  Tolchefe  monarchy  was  probably  about  the  year 
664..  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  after,  it  was  dcftroyed, 
when  oF  eight  fucceffive  kings,  each  had  reigned  fifty-two  years  j 
for  that  nation  had  a  Angular  law,  that  no  king  was  to  reign  above 
one  Toltechefe  feculum,  or  $%  years.  When  a  king  died  earlier, 
his  reign  was  continued  by  the  chiefs,  till  his  52  years  were  com- 
pleted- Kings  who  outlived  the  appointed  5a  years,  were  obliged 
to  refign.  This  nation  had  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  arts  and  ci- 
vilifation  than  all  the  reft.  They  manufactured  gold,  filver,  pre- 
cious  ftonei ;  to  them,  all  the  neighbouring  nations  owed  the  re- 
gular diviuon  of  time,  founded  on  exact  aftronomical  obfervations. 
Every  fourth  year  was  a  leap  year.  By  comparing  their  chrono- 
logy with  our*8.  fome  Spaniards  have  discovered  that  they  counted 
5 t 99  years  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrilt  j  which 
coincides  with  the  Roman  calendar.  Whether  they  facrificed  men 
or  not,  admits  of  doubt.  The  nation  periihed  at  lalt  in  1051  by 
famine  and  epidemics}  and  the  few  remains  emigrated  into  other 
provinces. 

After  thefe  calamities,  Anahuac  remained  entirely  deferted  for 
about  one  hundred  years,  when  the  Cicimechefe  arrived  from 
another  northern  country,  called  Amaquemacam ;  a  riation  re- 
markable for  a  tt range  mixture  ofbarbarifm  and  civilization  j  but 
the  difcordant  features  collected  by  our  author,  may  pofllbly  belong 
to  different  periods.  They  had  a  king  and  nobles,  but  they  fub- 
fifted  by  hunting,  and  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  an  un- 
cultivated foil.  Their  cloaths  were  raw  ikins,  and  their  dwellings 
wretched  hovels.  They  w  01  (hipped  the  fun,  to  which  they  offered 
flowers  and  herbs.  They  intermarried  with  the  Toltechefe,  and 
learned  of  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts.  The  Acolhuefe,  who 
foon  after  likewise  arrived  in  thefe  regions,  contributed  ajfo  tq 
their  civilization*  Their  firft  king  was  Xolotl,  who  reigned  to- 
wards the  dole  of  the  twelfth  century.  After  him  the  nation  was 
fucctflively  governed  by  ten  legal  kings,  and  two  u  fur  per  s,  till 
their  kingdom  was  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  15x1. 

The  Olraechefe,  the  Xicaltanchefe,  and  the  Otomites,  were  like- 
wife  ancient  nations  in  Anahuac.  The  Otomites  did  not  coaleice 
into  civil  fociety  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  them  fut>- 
mitted  to  the  kings  of  Acolbuacan  *  lome  to  the  protection  of  other 
nations;  and  many  continued  in.  a  ftate  of  rudenefs,  and  joined 
the  Cicimechtie,  who  had  remainel  in  the  torcft.  So  late  as  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  cenvury,  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  employed  in  fub- 
duing  thefe  inhabitants  of  forerts,  who  have  hitherto  prelerved  their 
own  language,  in  the  midtt  of  other  nations. 

Of  much  greater  note  than  the  Tacafhefe,  the  Matzahuefe,  and 
a  number  of  other  tribes,  were  the  Nahuatlachefe,  which  comprifed 
the  feven  tribes  of  the  Sochimilchefe,  Chalchefe,  Tepanechefe. 
Collmefe,  Tlahuichefe,  the  Tlalcalele,  and  the  Mexicans.  Thefe 
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defcended  from  the  northern  province  of  Aztlan ;  they  all  fpeak 
the  fame  language,  and  arrived  in  Anahuac,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  Of  thofe 
feven  tribes,  the  Tlafcalefe  and  the  Mexicans  are  much  the  moft 
famous.  The  Tlafcalefe,  it  is  well  known,  were  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  Mexican?,  and  the  chief  instruments  of  their  total  de- 
fti  uction  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Tlafcalefe  were  originally  fubjeft 
to  one  chief  or  king }  afterwards  the  large  city  of  Tlafcala  was  di- 
vided into  four  quarters*  each  of  them  governed  by  its  own  ruler, 
who  reigned  alfo  over  its  other  dependencies  ;  fo  that  the  nation 
may  be  faid  to  have  formed  four  fmall  kingdoms.  Wirh  regard  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  thefe  four  chiefs,  with  fome  other 
leading  men,  conftituted  a  kind  of  ariftocracy,  in  whofe  aflemblies 
the  more  important  inieiefts  and  affairs  were  determined.  The 
public  fafety  of  the  whole  empire  was  provided  for  by  ditches  and 
walls  round  irs  frontiers.  .     ,  . 

The  Aztechefe,  or  Mexicans,  were  the  laft  who  arrived  in  Ana- 
huac. They  began  their  march  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  in  the  year  1160.  In  1*16  they  arrived  in 
Zumpanco,  a  confidernble  town  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  j  they  then 
became  flaves  to  the  Colhuefe  j  and  it  was  not  till  1335  that  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico!  yet  in  1338  a  difcon- 
tented  part  of  the  nation  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  were  after- 
wards called  Tlatelachefe,  whole  government  was  after  1 18  years  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Mexicans. 

Book  III.  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mexican 
monarchy,  and  of  its  firft  kings.  To  the  year  135a  the  Mexican 
government  was  ariftocratical ;  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pire ruled  by  twenty  chiefs.  Their  firft  king's  name  was  Acama- 
citxin  {  his  fucceflbrs  were  Huitzilibuitf,  Chimalpopoca,  ftill  ex- 
po fed  to  many  mortifications  from  their  neighbours,  efpecially  the 
Tepanechefej  Itzcoetl,  a  wife,  brave,  and  juft  king.  In  his  reign 
the  Mexicans  obtained  in  1425,  under  the  conduct  of  Motezuma  the 
Great,  a  fignai  and  decifive  victory  over  the  Tepanechefe,  to  whom 
they  had  tilt  then  been  tributary.  This  victory  produced  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  political  fytfem  of  thefe  fmall  dates.  Before 
that  time,  the  Mexicans  appear  not  to  have  been  very  confpicuous 
for  warlike  talents. 

In  Book  IV.  the  hiftory  of  Mexico  is  carried  down  to  the  death 
of  the  eighth  Mexican  king,  Ahuitzotl }  and  the  hiftory  of  thes 
other  tribes  is  occafionally  interfbei  fed.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico 
now  increafes  apace  by  conquefts  and  leagues.  The  great  king 
Itzcoatt,  who  died  in  1436,  was  fucceeded  by  Motezuma  I.  who 
was  legally  elected  by  the  four  electors,  and  his  election  confirmed 
by  the  two  honorary  electors  the  kings  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba. 
In  order  to  provide  victims  for  the  fblemn  coronation  of  their  kings, 
the  Mexicans  ufed  to  quarrel  with  fome  neighbouring  nation,  and 
flaughter  their  prifoners.  This  was  now  the  fate  of  the  Chalchefe. 
Motezuma  I  incorporated  many  fmall  ftares  with  his  empire,  and 
died  in  1464.  His  fncceffor  Axajacatl,  the  father  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Motezuma  1 1,  was  alfo  an  ambitious  and  enterprifing  king. 
The  feventh  Mexican  monarch,  Tizoc,  an  elder  brother  to  the 
preceding  king,  was  aflaflinated  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Hll 
brother  Ahuitzotl  finiftied  what  Tizoc  had  begun,  the,  conftruc- 
tionofthe  fuperb  temple  of  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Four  years  were  fpent  in  hunting  the  unfortunate  human 
victims,  which  were  to  be  facrificcd  at  the  inauguration  of  that 
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temple  in  i486.  Torque  mad  a  fays  that  71,344  men  were  Uaaghrerefl 

on  this  otcafion  ;  others  fpeak  of  64.-060  ;  ami  fix  millions  of  people 
are  faid  to  have  alfilted  at  this  feftival  in  Mexico.  AH  the fc  num- 
bers, however,  are  vifibly  exaggerated.  Ahuitzotl  alfo  enlarged 
bis  empire  by  the  addition  of  many  new  provinces  j  fo  that  at  the 
time  of  his  de:ith  111150a,  the  Mexicans  were  poflefled  of  aim  oft 
all  that  exrenfive  empire,  which  was  a  few  years  after  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards. 

The  rifth  book  comprifes  the  hittory  of  the  reign  of  Motezuma 
II.  the  ninth  monarch  of  Mexico,  down  to  1519,  confequently  to- 
the  arrival  of  Ccrtez.    By  the  laws  of  election,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  deceafed  monarch  was  always  to  be  elected  in  his  place;  apd 
in  cafe  he  had  left  no  brothers,  the  fons  of  his  brothers  were  to  tie 
confiiicred.    This  w>9  the  cafe  here.    He  was  crowned  after  he  had 
taken  a  iufHcient  number. of  pri (oners  from  among  the  hoftile  na- 
tions of  the  Atlixcljeie,  to  be  facrificed  at  his  coronation.  Here- 
moved  all  plebeians  from  the  offices  of  his  court.    Six  hundred  vaf- 
fals  and  nobles  were  to  pay  their  court  to  him  every  morning  ;  each 
of  whom  was  obliged  to  refide  during  iome  months  of  every  year 
at  his  com  t ;  and  at  their  return  to  their  refpeciive  provinces,  they 
left  their  fons  and  brothers  at  court,  as  fureties  for  their  obe- 
dience   in  general,  he  is  faid  to  have  earned  royal  luxury  and 
pomp  farther  than  any  one  of  his  predeceiTors.   Ac  bistable  be  was 
lcrved  and  attended  by  tj>rce.  or  four  hundred  pages.    He  never  ate 
twice  out  of  the  fame  plate;  and  though  he  changed  hisdrefs  four 
times  a  day,  he  never  wore  the.  fame  fuit  twice.    His  palace  had 
twenty  gates  j  one  hall  in  it  was  (o  fpacious  as  to  contain  fix  tbou* 
fand  perfons,  &c.    The  execution  of  laws  was  feverely  enforced  by 
him.    He  ufed  to  grant  his  audiences  after  his  meats     He  made 
the  town  of  Colhuacan  a  general  hofpital  for  all  the  tick  and  in- 
firm who  had  fcrved  the  crown.    Many  provinces  revolted,  but 
were  again  lubdued  by  him.    One  of  the  chief  fourcer.  of  the  inve- 
terate enmity  of  the  Tlafcallefe  againll  the  Mexicans,  fprung  from 
the  multitude  of  difcontented  vafl'als  of  the  Mexican  empire,  efpe- 
cially  Chalcbefe  and  Otomites,  who,  at  the  deliruftion  of  their  ttates, 
had  retired  into  the  territory  of  Tlafcalla,  and  were  ever  bufy  in. 
fowing  the  feeds  of  diffenfion  and  war.    A  much  more  rational 
account  this,  of  the  caufes  of  the  defti  ucYion  of  Mexico,  than  an- 
other told  by  our  author,  viz.  that  in  1507,  a  comet  appeared  ;  on 
which  Nezahualpilli,  king  of  Acolbuacan,  foretold  the  future  ar- 
rival of  new  and  unknown  nations  :  and  this  prophecy  was  con- 
firmed by  another  famous  aftrologer.    Now,  our  author  is  apt  to 
think  that  the  devil,  who  is  for  ever  watching  the  tranfaclioqa 
among  men,  may,  from  the  invention  of  the  needle,  very  eafily 
have  foreften  that  the  third  of  gold  would  in  time  prompt  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  difcovery  of  America  j  and  that  he  may  have  reveal- 
ed this  fagacious  conjecture  to  the  Americans,  his  worfti'ppers.  He 
therefore  ferioufly  cenfures  the  conduit  of  the  courtiers  of  Mote- 
zuma, in  endeavouring  to  induce  thanking  to  flight  the  difagreeable 
news  announced  to  him  by  his  fitter,  who  for  that  very  purpole  had 
rifen  from  the  dead,  Sec. 

Both  the  truths  and  the  fables  hitherto  related  in  our  author's 
Hiltory  of  Mexico,  may  be  met  with  in  Torq  lemada  and  Herrera/s 
works  on  the  fame  fubject.  The  new  difcoveries  and  illustrations 
of  that  htftory,  which  he  propoles  to  communicate  from  MSS  not 
ufed  by  preceding  writers,  he  mult  therefore  nave  refer ved  for  fome 
future  volume. 

Vol.  LIV\  Augufi,  1782.  L  FOREIGN 
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Supplement  &  VArt  du  Serrurier,  ou  EJfai  fur  let  Combinaifons  mechani- 
ques,  employee!  tar ti cutter ement  pour  produire  CEffet  des  meiUtures 
Snrrures  ordinaire  $  j  par  Jofeph  Botterman,  dt  Tilhurr,  an  fays 
dOflervsuk  i  traduit  dt  V  Hollandois,  &c.  67  Paget  iu  Folio,  with  6 
Plates.  -  *• 

itf tended  for  a  fupplement  to  the  lockfmith's  art,  pubfifhed  hy 
*  the  celebrated  M.  DuhanieJ,  in  the  collection  of  the  ant  by  the 
Pariftaa  Academy  of  Sciences.  j 

The  prefent  publication  contain!  many  very  ingenious,  ten  pie, 
cheap,  and  ufeful  contrivances. 

Somuur  N*<hte,  PhiUfopkifthen  uud  Moralifchen  Inherits*  iu  Diahgen 
und  Erz*hlungeu\  or,  Summer  NighCs  Entertainments  em  phuofo- 
.    phual  and  moral  Subjects,  iu  Dialogues  and  Tales*    Zvo,  Erfurt, 
(German  ) 

I.  A  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Critias,  on  the  fate  of  a  ve- 
nerable  and  infirm  old  roan.  Critias  wiftes  that  Jupiter  might  grant 
to  man  the  judgement  and  fedatenefs  of  old  age,  with  the  bodi- 
ly vigour  of  the  prime  of  life  t  and  Socrates  (hews  him  the  abfurd- 
ity  of  his  wiia,  and  the  duty  of  implicit  rcfignation  to  the  will  of 
Omnifcience. 

II.  The  Hufband  and  the  old  Bachelor,  a  tale 1  in  which  a  fen- 
fible  country  gentleman  anfwers  all  the  objections  made  by  a  liber- 
tine old  bachelor  to  the  ftate  of  marriage, 

III.  A  tale  difplaying  the  pernicious  confequences  of  loquacity ; 
the  fcene  lies  in-  the  pilace  of  the  grand  fignor. 

Uachricht  von  den  judifchen,  infgemein  genannttn  Samaritanifchen  Msn> 
seen,  und  den  dawn  heraufgekommenen  S  thrift  en,  neb  ft  ihrer  Abbilung 
im \  Kupferfiich  \  or,  an  Account  of  the  Jetvifk,  commonly  calUd  Sama- 
ritan Coins,  and  of  the  Publiraiiom  relating  to  them.  By  Dr.  Eber- 
hard  David  Hauber,  with  Cuts.   Copenhagen.  (German.) 

This  fliort  account  confifts  of  two  fecrions.  In  the  firft  the  He- 
brew coins,  with  Samaritan  infeript ions,  are  arranged  into  clafles. 
The  fecond  fection  enumerates  the  books,  in  which  they  are  either 
defcribed,  or  engraved.  The  fifty-two  coins  here  engraved  on  a 
halflheec  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Arias,  Villalpand,  Wa- 
\  fer,  J  Morin,  Paftell,  R  Afarias,  Hottinger,  Bourteroue,  Kircher, 
Schrader,  Maflbn,  Froehlich,  Reland,  Ott,Eifenfchmid,  Hardouin, 
Spanheim,  Molinet,  and  Barthelcmi. 

.  Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Heffe  Oekonomifche  Abhandlung  njom  Holscanbau,  aus 
hinlanglichen  Grin  Jen  der  Natwlehre  eriviefen,  und  durech  vul- 

falttge  eigene  und  anderer  Erfahrungen  b(fl<rti%t  $  or,  an  Oeconomical 
Trentife  of  the  Plantation  cf  Wood,  proved  from  fufficient  Principles  of 
Phyfic,  and  confirmed  by  his  o<w*  Expe.ience*  and  that  of  others.  %vo, 

,Gotha.  (German.) 

The  learned  author  of  this  treatife  has  diftinguifiied  himfelf  as  a 
aaturalift,  forelter,  and  patriot.  He  has  not  only  made  judicious 
experiments  himfeLf,  but  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  thofe  made  by 
others,  efpecially  by  the  !ate  excellent  Mr.  de  Lengfeld.  One  of 
the  chief  merits  of  his  performance  is  his  explicit  account  of  the  bell 
me  hod  for  diftributing  the  various  forts  of  woods  on  their  pro- 
per foils. 
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!  *  v 
^f/3/»«  Triumphant :  ory  Admiral  RodneyS  ViHory  over  tbt  trtncb 
Fleet.    A  Poem.    By  J.  N.  Puddicombe,  M.  A.   4/*.    ts.  6J. 
Robfoo. 

THOUGH  a  victory,  perhaps,  be  the  moft  aufpicioils  of  all 
public  events,  it  never  fails  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  tor- 
rent of  profe  and  verfe,  for  the  mod  part  neither  bad  enough  to 
excite  mirth,  nor  good  enough  to  merit  approbation.  Such  are 
the  lines  now  before  us,  which 

 In  even  tenor  creep; 

We  cannot  fmile,  indeed,  but  we  may— fleep. 

They  lulled  us,  we  mult  acknovvlege,  into  a  comfortable  nap. 
Lreft  our  readers  mould  accufe  us  of'felfiftmeis,  we  will  give  them 
a  fmall  dofe  of  this  poppy-water — Mark  the  order  of  battle  s 
*  Clofe-crowding  mips  the  foaming  ocean  hide  ; 
With  the  huge  burden  groans  the  tortur'd  tide : 
Grim  Mars  ufurps  ftern  Neptune's  wide  domains} 
Promifcuous  tumult,  dire  ditrraclion  reigns  I  * 
Here  it's  bold  head  Britannia's  navy  rears, 
There  threatening  Gaul's  collected  itrcngth  appears  : 
In  dreadful  order,  front  to  front  they  liand,  , 
Burn  for  the  fight,  and  wait  the  great  command. 

'  And  now  more  furious  clamours  wound  the  Ikies, 
Xoud,  and  more  loud,  the  martial  thunders  rile : 
With  matchlefs  heat  the  holHle  fleets  engage  ; 
What  glowing  pen  can  paint  their  mutual  rage  ? 
Thus,  rudely  burfting  from  th'  jEolianfcave, 
With  rival  force  the  warring  tempeits  rave  : 
,     Blaft  ruihing  fierce  on  blaft,  con fu  lion  fills 
The  groaning  forefts  and  the  trembling  hills  ; 
Trees  heap'd  on  trees  lie  proftrateall  around, 
And  general  ruiu  overfpreads  the  ground. 
Scar'd  with  the  tumults  of  th*  inc;ealing  fight, 
The  quivering  Nereids  take  their  headlong  flight ; 
And  down  with  Thetis,  lilver-breafted  fair, 
To  their  deep  cells  and  coral  grots  repair. 
Ev'n  Neptune,  fhuddering  with  unufual  dread, 
Defcending,  veils  in  .ambient  waves  his  head. 
And  now,  leaving  you  fafe  and  found  amongft  quivering  Nt* 
reidsy  and  ambient  waves,  we  wifli  you  a  good  night. 

Verfes  on  the  late  memorable  AH  ion,  in  the  Wcjl  Indies,  April  \  2, 
1782.    Aljo  a  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the  unfortunate  Officers 
tvbo  fell in  the  Ad  ion.    j^to.    u.  Steel. 
If  the  effect  of  the  laft  opiate  has  already  ceafed,  behold,  an- 
other foporific,  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  former  ! 
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4  See  where,  wide  marfhall'd  in  fuccin&  array,       t  v 
On  the  frefli  dawning  of  th'  uncertain  day,  .  » 

The  fleets  of  France,  purfuihg  and  purfned, 
Now  roar  with  thunder,  and  now  Jfcream  with  blood  5 
Her  fading  lilies  on  her  ftandards  fhine, 
And  ftfll  her  high-wrought  prows  fecurely  Item  the  brine. 
Britannia's  fons  their  Taunting  cheers  difdain, 
And  with  loud  thunders  rend  th'  affrighted  main  : 
Still,  to  their  country's  fond  affections' true, 
Her  dauntlefs  chiefs  the  bloody  charge  renew : . 
Sulphureous  clouds  voluminoufly  rife, 
That  half  unveil,  and  half  obfcurc,  the  ikies.-* 
See  wild  diforder*s  giant  ihape  appear; 
At  once  the  van,  the  center,  and  the  rear, 
Feel  her  vindictive  force ;  the  cannons'  roar 
Now  loudly  forms  on  Dominica's  ftiore ; 
From  the  fuilfcuppcrs  frequent  ftreams  of  blood 
Inceffant  pour  and  ooze  into  the  flood.* — 

The  Cyfrefs-Wreath  \  or  Meed  of  Honor  \  an  Elegio-Hcroic  Poem, 
to  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Captain  Lord  Robert^ 
Manners,  cjfr.  By  Henry  Lucas,  A,  M.    \to.    is.  Stockdale. 

Avery  indifferent  poem  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  and  much- 
lamented  youth,  lord  Robert  Manners,  with  a  fulfome  dedication 
to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  following  addrefs  to 
Neptune,  whom  Mr.  Lucas  treats  with  great  familiarity,  may 
ferve  as  a  fpecitnen  of  his  poetical  talents. 

4  Kind  father,  Neptune !  thee  I  fain  would  greet, 
Could' I  to  gratitude  give  language  meet, 
To  hail  thy  favors  to  the  Bntifti  fleet  I 

4  O  ftill  go  forth  !-  thy  partial  kindnefs  (how  \ 
Victorious  lead  the  foremoft,  gallant,  prow  ! 
So  (hall  with  thee,  44  Britannia  rule  the  wave-,'* 
Each  new  Dc  Grane,  each  hoRile  fury  brave ! 
With  thee,  unrivall'd  lhall  (he  rule  the  main, 
And  undivided  empire  ftill  maintain  ! 
While  ev'ry  tar,  in  honeft-hearted  pride, 
With  cheering  goblets  crown  thy  friendly  tide !' 

The  author,  a  little  farther  on,  exclaims  thus, 

4  Need  I  to  mention'  ■ 

certainly,  Mr/ Lucas,  you  need  not,  there  was  not  the  Ifftft  oc- 
casion, unlefs  you  could  do  it  better  — 

-  ■  4  Manners,  Bayne,  or  Blair,  i 

Three  naval  chieftains,  to  their  country' dear.' 

What  a  pity  it  is  thztB  iasr  and  dear  do  notrbime, ;  ior  ra- 
ther, what  a  pity  it  is  that  fuch  a  fubjeel  (hould  fall  into  fech 
hands!  Where  are  ye,  O  Mafon,  Seward,  and  Hay  ley,  thi#you 
will  not  refcue  a  theme  fo  facred  from  fuch  prophanation  ? 

plater, 
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fiatoTy  a  Poem :  pt%  a  Journey  from  London  to  Scarborough)  hy 
„   the  Way  of  Tork.    frith  Notes  Hijiotical  and  Topographical* 
Afto.    2s.  6d.  White. 

It  is  along  way  from  J^ondon  to  Scarborough^  and  no  wonder 
that  the  author's  Pegafus  ihould  trip  now  an4 then.  —But foftt 
whereabouts  are  xvc  ?  O,  a,1  Ferry-bridge  ;  let  us  Jiear  what  the 
traveller  fays  of  it.  y  \' 

«  Near  Farry-bridge,  the  focal  oafs,  we  join, 
Where  viands  plenteous  wait,  and  racy  wine. 
The  cake  enticing,  courteous  every  look, 
The  pleafmg  hoilefs— and  the  comely  cook* 
All,  all  conlpire  to  gild  the  peaceful  fcene, 
The  wave  commercial,  and  the  wide-fpread  green. 
Apicius  pamper'd,  fraught  with  fenfual  care, 
Cries  hoflefs,  waiter,  cook — a  bill  of  fare : 
A  bill  is  brought,  and  foon  his  {training  eyes 
Select  the  ftately  rump — a  darling  prize ! 
Broil  me  a  fteak,  fays  he,  with  fterling  voice  ; 
Be  that  and  oyfters,  ftew'd  my  dining  choice. 
Due  paufe  allow'd,  the  gueft  more  hungry  grows, 
And  from  his  lougings  hps  impatience  flows. 
Perdition  feize  you,  fufe  you  all  forget; 
Boy,  curfe  you,  Sir,  my  Jleak  not  ready  yet  ? 
Promptly  Dick  anfwerM  no !  and  humbly  bow'd, 
.  But  very  long,  good  Sir,  your  chops  have  glow'd.* 

Surely,  Mr.  Viator,  this  road  can  never  lead  you  to  Parnafc 
fus ;  however,  as  you  are  travelling  by  the  way  of  York,  and 
mean  to  flop  at  the  poor-houfe  there*,  we  (hall  fay  no  more,  but 
wilh  you  a  good  journey. 

The  Devil  divorced ;  or,  the  Diaho-Whare,  \to,  as.  6d.  Smith. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  infamous  proftitutions  of  the  pea* 
which,  to  the  fliame  and  difgrace  of  our  police,  are  fuflered  al- 
moft  every  day  to  pollute  the  prefs.  Happily  for  the  cafual  in- 
{peclor,  the  whole  poem  is  not  lefs  dull  than  indecent,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  lines,  which  we  infert  only  that  our  rea- 
ders may  have  no  temptation  to  fee  any  more  or  this  defpicafcfe 
performance. 

-—          4  by  profeflion,  is  a  man  of  war, 

-But  hath  not  yet  in  fight  received  a  fear ; 
And  never  will  III  venture  to  engage, 
For  he's  the  greateft  coward  of  the  age ; 


X     ■       *  4 

•  The  profits  of  this  poem  are,  we  onderfland,  to  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  public  charity  at  York. 
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The  verycft  poltroon  I  ever  knew : 

He's  been  t'  America,  you'll  fay,-*- Ms 'true* 

He  went,  but  curfedly  againft  his  will, 

For  th'  inftant  that  he  landed,  he  fliamm'd  ill.' 

Is  it  not  aftonifhing  that  a  poem  with  fuch  lines  as  thefe  fhould 
fce  publiQied,  and  half  a  crown  demanded  for  the  purchafe  of  it! 

N*-wt~n's  Principia :   or^   Live  to  Love.    A  Poem.    4*0.  lu 

Lewis. 

This  is  a  graft  from  the  fame  ftock  with  the  preceding  article. 
The  fubjec"rs  and  the  manner  of  treating  them  are  equally  lhame-« 
lefs  and  indecent ;  though  the  poetry  be  not  fo  contemptible. 

Elegies :  with  Selmane,  a  Tragedy.    By  Jofefb  Holden  Pott.  8«i>tf. 

is.  6d.  Johnfon. 
This  little  volume  confifts  of  fix  ftiort  elegies,  and  the  tragedy 
of  Selmane. — Cf  tjie   author's  abilities  in  elegiac,  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  lines,  extracted  from  what  he  calls  the 
Farewell, 

♦  To  thee,  dear  maid,  where'er  I  go, 
This  guardian  of  my  life  I  owe, 
With  careful  eye  you  view'd  my  heart. 
And  bade  him  watch  each  weaker  part, 
'Tis  thine  to  fave  that  heart  from  ill, 
*Tis  thine  to  fix  its  wayward  will; 
That  heart,  tho*  frail,  can  ne'er  purfue 
Falfe  joys,  whilft  you  reveal  the  true. 
Each  hope  that  leads  from  thee  away, 
Each  truant  thought  that  dares  to  it-ray, 
Each  vague  defire  mail  love  recall, 
And  make  one  bias  govern  all : 
'Till  fancy  finds  each  effort  vain, 
And  grants  that  be  whofe  power  could  gain 
The  heart,  (hall  rule  the  brain.' 

Who  rules  this  young  man's  brain  we  cannot  fay ;  certainly  nei' 
their  Apollo  nor  Minerva. 

Enoch,  a  Poem.  Book  L  4/0.  is.  6d.  Cadell. 
The  author  of  this  piece  tells  us,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed, 
thar  4  a  poem  not  uninrerefHng  might  be  founded  on  the  hiftory 
orEnoch,  which  would  affordample  fcope  for  invention,  as  but 
a  very  fhort  account  of  him  is  given  by  the  facred  hiftorian.' 
And  fo  might  the  hiftory  of  Jeroboam,  the  life  of  Methufaleh, 
and  a  hundred  other  fubje&s  from  Scripture.  Any  thing,  we 
know,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  writer  may  afford  both  entertain- 
ment and  inftruftion  :  but  Enoch,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole 
pro  mi  fed  work  from  the  firft  book,  will  never,  we  are  afraid, 
produce;  either.  The  poem,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  is  a  cold  un- 
jntereltingnarrative,  introducing  perfons  whom  we  never  hearp! 
of,  and  events  which  feem  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  moral 
defign.   We  (hall  not  therefore  trouble  our  readers  with  any  ex- 
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tracts  from  this  performance,  but  wait  till  the  publication  of 
the  other  four  books  *,  which  we  are  informed  is  to  complete  the 
work.    When  they  make  their  appearance  we  fhall  be-  able  to  • 
form  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 

The  Flames  of  Newgate;  or  the  New  Mini/by.  4/0.  3/.  Southern* 

Full  of  common-place  ribaldry  and  abufe,  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  poignancy. 

Anticipation.    By  Homer.  Tranjlated from  the  Greek,  by  Alexan* 
der  Pope,  Efq.    8w.    is,  6d.  Kearfly. 

The  production  of  fome  puerile  author,  reading  over  Pope's 
Homer,  and  applying  the  lines,  as  he  goes  along,  to  modern 
characters  and  events ;  for  example, 

«  On  feeing  the  Family  at  Windfor, 
Cb-n. 

Full  on  the  queen  my  raptur'd  eye  I  caft. 

K~g. 

Smiles  dew'd  with  tears  my  heartfelt  joy  exprcft. 
My  flutt'ring  words  in  melting  murmurs  dy'd, 
O gracious  heav.'n  prefer ve  my  prince  I  cry'ti! 

Royal  Children. 
Plainly  reveal  the  fanftion  of  the  Ikies. 
Fourteen  one  mother  bore. 

L.  N. 

Minerva  fix'd  his  mind  on  views  remote, 

And  from  the  prefent  blifs,  abftracts  his  thought, 

K.  G. 

To  whom  with  grace  ferene  the  queen  rejoin'd, 
In  all  thy  fpeech  what  pleafing  force  I  find, 

PRINCE  of  WALES.  ■  • 

On  his  blooming  face 
Youth  fmil'd  celeflial  with 'each  nfing  grace. 

l.  n.  . 

The  fov'reign  ftopp'd,  and  gracious  thus  began, 

How  far'ft  thou  Fred'rick,  much  enduring  man.  t 

\  K-G.  * 

Fair  hope  revives ; 
For  oh,  belov'd  of  heaven!  referv'd  for  thee 
A  happier  lot  the  fmiling  fates  decree.' 

Applications  of  this  kind  are  carried  through  fixty-feven  pages* 
and  fwelled  into  a  volume, 

Aliter  non  fit,  Ante,  liber. 

•  It  is  intended,  fays  the  advertifement,  to  complete  the  work  in 
five  books,  each  containing  about  eight  hundred  lines.  This  is  a 
dreadful  tbreatning  for  Reviewers }  but  we  have  given  our  promife 
to  go  through  the  talk,  and  muft  perform  it. 

L4  What 
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What  child  Could  emjtfby  himfelf  worie-than-  in  making  fucK  a; 
collection  *,  and"  who,  but  a  child,  can  take/  any  {Heafure  in  po* 

NOVELS. 

Qfo¥ge  Bate***  ?  a  Novel,    hi  Three  Vols,    limit.    91.  fitotf\ 
,  t ,  Dodtley, 

This  novel,  written  by  a  lady,  and  probably  her  firtF  attentyt, 
is  not  without  a  confiderable  fhare  of  merit ;  fome  of  the  cha* 
racers  are  well  drawto,  .and  feveral  par^  of  the  ftory  are  inte- 
refting  and  amufing.  We  cannot  but  at  rhe  fame  time  remark, 
id  this  performance,  a  too  laborious,'  and  even  fervtfe,  imitation* 
of  the  tv^b  £reat  hoVellifls,  Richardfon  and  Fielding  :  that  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  icenes  in  low  life  fo  dklinguilhable  in  the 
former*  and  that  binfs  towards  the  feridus  and  melancholy,  fo 
obfcrvable  in  the  latter,  are  ftudioufly  copied  in  George  Bate- 
roan,  but  are  not  always  properly  unitecU  Fielding's  wit  and 
humour  fuppurted  him  in  all  his  vulgar  characlers ;  Richard- 
ion's  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  ifrkh  human  na* 
ture,  rendered  bis  mtnu  re  mveftigaxion  of  little  incidents  and 
circumftances  interefimg  ami  pathetic,  In  inferior  writers'  they 
have*  too  often  a  different  eflec~r ;  to  thofe,  however,  who  can 
Jofe  fight  of  thefe  great  originals,  this  novely  though  k  be  ra«* 
ther  too  long,  will  affbro*  entertainment. 

Mount  Henneth,  a  Novel.    Two  Vols.  12 mo.  'is.  Lowndes. 

Jn  this  performance  there  are  ftrokes  of  vivaeity  and  wit.  U 
|s  interefting,  and,  in  many  instances,  tends  to  promote  virtue. 
The  ftories  it  relates,  however,  arife  not  always  with  fufficient 
art;  and  they  produce  not  fMir 'effect  in  that  progreffive  form 
which  correfporfd£  with  reaf  fife^.  The  ffyle  is  rather  ftrong 
and  animated  tharV  elegant  ;  and  we  ar'6  of  opinion,  that  the 
tafte  of  the  author  is  not  equal  to  hifs  power  as  a  writer. 

£laudford  Races:  4  Ndret.  In  two  Volumes*  \tmo.  64,  Bew. 

There  is  no  narm  in'  thefe  two  volumes,  which  is  mow  than 
can  be  fald  of  half  the  novels  that  make  their  raouthjy  appear- 
ance for  the  entertainment  of  matters  and  mifles  in  this  reading 

DIVINITY. 
Thoughts  uj>o*  Creation  &a  8w  2s.  6J.  Cabell. 
This  is  a  phiiofoph'ica*  commentary  on  the  Mofaic  account  of 
the  creation .  The  author  generally  proceeds  in  the  beaten  track , 
tint  fometimes  Indulges  himfelf  in  fancy  and  conjcclure.  Though 
we  di&r  from  him  in  our  fentiments  concerning  fome  fpecula- 
tive  points  y  as  when  he  fays,  1  an  innate  tendency  to  error  and 
mifenief  is  entwined  into  the  very  complexion  of  humanity  ;* 
that  ftioies  was  fupcrnaturally  inftrncled  in  the  art  of  alphabetic 
Writing;  that  there  is.*  no  foch  thing  as  natural  religion,  that  i$ 
Xf  fay,  a  difcovery  of.  diijnc  truth,  traced  out  purely  by  th* 
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frrcC  of  Human  cTifqurfitlon,  uAaffified  by  celciVial  tntercourfe/ 
&c.  Yet  we  have  read  his  reflecTions  with  plcafure  ;  and  parti- 
tfularry  his  entertaining  defeription  of  the  fun  and  moony  as  they 
appeared  to  him  through  one  of  the  beft  telcfcopes. 

&v  PduPs  Reafoa  for  not  being  ajbanud  of  the  GofooL,  A  Sermon 
peached  at  the  Ordination  oftbe  Rsv,  HrWortlsingt*ny  Jttn.  and 
.  tbe.kwt  R.  Jacomb.    By  A,  JQppU*  D.  D,    To  wbicb  are. 
added*  tbe  ^ueftiom  propafed,  by  tie  Re<ur  Micbael  Pope,  to  the* 
Gentlemen  ordained ;  together  ivitb  their  Anfvoers  \  and  tbe,Cb*rgop 
by  the  Rev,  Hugh  Hrortbingtonf  Sen,    8tv.    is*  Budtland, 
There  are  few  publications  fb  trite  and  fo  tedious,  as  the  fcr- 
roonr  the  qucilions,  the  anfwers^  and  the  charge,  at  a  Freibyse~ 
ria»  ordination.    The  performances  now  before  us  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  moft  refpe&able  kind ;  full  o£  rational  piety,  good 
fcnfe,  and  liberality  of  fentiment. 

MEDICAL. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  a  View  of  the  CbaraBer  of  the  late  Dr. 
Job*  Fotbergill.  Drawn  up  at  the  Defire  of  tbe  Medical  Society 
of  London.  By  Gilbert  Tbompfo*,  M/D.  tvo.  i/.  bd. 
CadeH. 

This  is  a  warm  account  of  a  worthy,  affectionate  man,  antJ 
eminent  phyficion.  It  is  deficient  only  in  a  fuller  account  of  h« 
different  works.  The  lire  of  a  man  of  learning  is  to  be  -eiKmat* 
cd  only  by  his  writings ;  and  his  health,  by  the  rigour  and  ani- 
mation with  which  th6jr  feem  to  be  infptred.  Dr.  Fothergill 
was,  doubtlefs,,  a  fuperior  character.  He  was  the  friepd  of  man- 
kind ;  and  every  thing,  in  which  he  could  contribute  to  their 
welfare,  was  his  BtmaE^s.  Both  thefe  views  might  hare 
been  united  in  theprefent  work,  and  the  different  pictures  would 
have  illu  ft  rated  each  other.  The  only  analyfis  which  we  could 
give  of  the  prefent  tract  woutd  be  a  fenes  of  dates,  In  themfelves 
cold,  lifelefs,  and  urnnterefting,  the  inanimate  employment  of 
the  herald  and  antiquary ;  and  which,  after  all,  would  afford 
as  inadequate  a  fpecimen  of  the  prefent  work,  as  a  tyle  or  a 
brick,  of  a  palace.  Dr.  Letfom  will  probably  ptirfue  this  fub- 
ject,  at  a  greater  extent,  in  his  edition  oi  bis  works,  and  we 
fhall  then  endeavour  to  a  (certain  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Fothergill's 
Character  with  precihon. 

At  the  end  is  inferted  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cuming  of  Dor- 
chefler  to  Mrs*  Fothergill  -  and  we  muft  ackhowlege,  that  we 
fcave  hardly  ever  feen  a  letter  4n  which  piety,  guod  fenfe, 
and  the  fiticercft  affection,  were  fo  confpicuous.  The  friend 
of  forty-feven  years  bears  his  unequivocal  teftrmony  '  of 
the  warni*  uninterrupted,  mutual,  and  difineereifced  friendfhip,* 
Which  prevailed  during  this  catenfive  period.  He  laments  him 
with  the  feeljne  of  a  man,  and-  the  fervor  of  a  Chriftian.  He 
fubmits  implicitly  to  the  will  of  heaven,  yet  he  cannot  but  re* 
member  fuck  things  were,  and  were  moll  dear  to  him. 
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9 he  Valetudinarian! *s  Companion,  or,  Obfervations  on  Air,  Ex  era  ft* 
and  Regimen^  with  the  Medical  Properties  of  the  Sea  and  Mineral 
Waters  of  Brighthelmjlone,  By  Loftus  Wood,  M.  D.  2vo.  is* 
6d.  Becket. 

We  are  forty  to  obferve,  from  the  conclufion  of  this  pamphlet, 
that  it  is  meant  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  advertifement  of  the 
author's  winter  and  fummer  relidence  ;  for,  from  his  former  pub- 
lications, we  had  fome  reafon  to  refpect  his  induftry  and  atten- 
tion, though  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  ingenuity 
and  abilities.  The  work,  at  prefent  before  us,  confifts  of  mil- 
cellaneous  obfervations  on  the  (ituation  of  Brighthelmftone,  on 
diet,  hot  and  cold  bathing,  and  a  mineral  water  near  this  cele- 
brated bathing  place.  It  is  very  liberally  compiled  from  Dr. 
Reilhan,  Dr.  Baynard,  Dr.  Cullen,  and  Dr.  Ruffel.  The  works 
are  fometimes  quoted,  and,  at  other  times,  their  language  and 
opinions  are  delivered,  without  any  acknowlegment.  In  fwim- 
ming,  he  fays,  '  Antillus  defires  we  {hould  firft:  wet  the  head 
to  prevent  head  achs.'  4  Pax  eft  bona  res,  fays  St.  Auftin.* 
We  (hould  not  have  expected  an  obfeure  author,  of  a  very  un- 
certain aera,  whofe  fragments  only  are  preferved  by  Aetius  of  the 
fifth  century,  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  confirming  this 
very  common  and  obvious  precept.  We  conclude  that  Dr.  Wood 
has  read  thefe  fcraps  of  literature,  but  we  have  looked  into 
Aetius,  and  find  only  the  title  of  the  firft  fragment,  which  has  the 
mo  ft  diftant  relation  to  the  fubjeel ;  de  infolatione  &  arena  aggef- 
tiom  C5*  aids  vaporatoriis  fomentis.  Our  readers  will  now  judge 
if  Antylus,  for  that  is  the  name,  can  have  delivered  fuch  a  pre- 
cept. 

We  believe  Brighthelmftone  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  fea- 
bathing,  but  think  it  an  unneceffary  refinement  to  warm  the  fea- 
watcr,  except  to  prepare  the  debilitated  invalid  for  a  cold-bath. 
Sea-bathing  is  however  ufed  too  indifcriminately ;  and,  though 
this  work  may  have  fome  effect,  for  it  contains  very  ufeful  pre- 
cautions, yet  they  are  too  general  to  be  entirely  trufted.  We  have 
confidence  enougn  in  Dr.  Wood  to  think  that  his  prefence  will 
fupply  the  deficiency ;  but  wifh  that  he  had  trufted  to  the  real 
weight  of  his  own  merits,  to  fecure  that  attention  which  he 
would  now  feize  by  violence.  Thefe  methods  miy  gain  a  (hort- 
lived  popularity,  but  will  never  eftablifli  a  folid  rational  confidence. 

The  mineral  water  is  a  chalybeate,  probably  fufpended  by 
fixed  air,  and  joined  with  fome  feafalt ;  but  the  experiments  are 
inaccurately  detailed,  and  we  fufpeB  that  the  evaporation  was  car- 
ried on  with  little  precaution.  We  could  wi(h  that  Dr.  Wood 
would  evaporate  the  water  more  (lowly,  and  endeavour  to  fepa- 
rate  the  different  component  parts  of  the  refiduum. 
Fartlxr  Remarks  on  the  ufclcfs  State  of  the  Lower  Limbs,  in  confr 

quence  of  a  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  By  Percival  Pott,  F.  R. 

Svo,    3J.  in  Boards.  Johnibn. 

This  is  intended  as  a  fupplement  to  Mr.  Pott's  former  treatife 
on  the  &me  fubject,  which  he  has  now  farther  elucidated,  by 
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additional  obferyations.  In  the  treatife  alluded  to,  Mr-  Pott». 
from  fpine  cafes  that  fell  under  his  notice,  prefented  the  public 
with  fevcral  important  remarks  relative  to  the  complaint  in  qucf* 
tion  ;  but,  as  they  had  been  publifhed  without  much  delibera- 
tion,, and  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  affect  its  credi- 
bility, he  was  defirous  of  eftablifhing  the  truth  of  his  obfervation* 
by  more  mature  and  fatisfactory  enquiry.  This  purpofe  he  has, 
at  length,  completely  effected,  in  the  remarks  now  before  u«» 
where  he  evinces,  from  the  cafes  of  a  number  of  patients,  who » 
have  been  received  into  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  that  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  is  entirely  the  fame  with  what  he  formerly  fug- 
gefted.  He  is  convinced,  from  indubitable  evidence,  that  the 
Complaint  arifes  from  a  ftrumous  or  fcrophulous  indifpofitiou, 
affecting  the  parts  compofmg  the  fpine,  or  thoie  in  its  immediate 
■vicinity  ;  and,  as  the  molt  fucccfsful  method  of  cure,  he  conti- 
nues to  recommend,  from  repeated  experience,  a  purulent  dis- 
charge, derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpine.  This  im- 
portant difcovery,  now  confirmed  as  it  is  by  fuch  authority  as 
that  of  Mr.  Pott,  can  require  no  arguments  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  ail  medical  and  chirurgical  practitioners.   ,  . 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Venereal  Pot/on,  and  the  Remedies  ' 
made  ufe  of  to  prevent  its  Effects',  principally  with  reftea  to  Lo* 
tions,  Unguents,  Pomades,  and  Injections.  Addrefjed particular- 
ly to  young  Men.    By  J,  Clubbe,  Surgeon,  of  Iffwich*  Qvo. 
is.  Longman. 

The  deiign  of  this  Inquiry  is  to  expofe  the  fallacy  of  thofe 
noftrums  which  are  faid  to  cure  the  virulent  gonorrhoea  by  ex- 
ternal application.  For  this  purpofe  he  ente  s  into  a  phyfiolo* 
gical  difcuffion,  on  the  nature  of  the  venereal  poifon,  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  penis,  the  manner  in  which  the  poifon  is  received, 
with  its  progrefs  and  mode  of  aclion  j  and  he  concludes  froih  the 
whole,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  is  at  all  times  ncceflary 
for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  who  are  infected.  So  far  as  theory  can 
determine  the  queftion,  Mr.  Clubbe  fupports  his  opinion  by 
plaufible  and  ingenious  arguments;  and  though  we  would  not  af- 
firm that  mercury  is  abfolutely  necejfary  in  all  cafes,  we  readily 
agree  with  the  author,  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  highly  ad vifedble, 
on  the  principle  of  fecurity. 

Cafes  in  Medicine  \  interj)>erfed  with  Strictures,  occajioned  by  fome 
late  Medical  Tranfattions  in  the  Town  of  Newark,  By  William 
Stcvenfon,  M.  D,    2<vo.    $s.  fewed,  Diily, 

We  lately  found  Dr.  Stevenfon  at  Wells,  curing  the  gout  hy 
bli  fters;  he  is  now  at  Newark,  denouncing  dreadful  war  againd  the 
whole  tribe  of  apothecaries,  (*  tantasne  animis  cselcftibus  ine?') 
while  they,  perhaps,  if  their  dignity  would  permit,  could  fwell 
their  lift  of  grievances)  like  the  exact  and  accurate  king  of  Spain, 
to  one  hundred.  We  mud  tell  the  ftory  in  plainer  terms,  and  pro*» 
bably  may  tell  it  too  plainly*  Dr.  Stevenfon  thinks  the  generality 
pf  medicines  ufelefs,  and  particularly  inveighs,  againft  the  bark. 
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Now  this,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  is  rebellion  againil  their  fbvereign 
power.    4  By  this  craft  they  have  their  gain,'  and  therefore  fuch 
innovations  mull  be  fcverely  punifhed.    Dr.  Stevenfon  has  bees 
confequently  cenfured,  his  bufinefs  feems  to  have  declined;  *  & 
hlnc  ilia;  lacrymae.'    In  this  view  Dr.  Stevenfon 's  conduct  feems 
to  have  been  honefl,  generous,  and  humane ;  he  appears  the, 
victim  of  unmerited  perfecution,  and  to  defervq  the  fupport  of 
every  friend  of  mankind.    But  we  mull  look  a  little  nearer,  and 
t  enquire  into  the  boafted  improvements.    He  has  accufed  fame  of 
'  us  (monthly  critics  we  mean)  of  unfairnefs  in  not  giving  quota- 
tions from  his  lait  pamphlet ;  we  (hall  not  even  enquire  now  far 
tve  are  blameable,  but  mall  difcharge  our  duty  to  the  public,  in 
the  manner  which  feems  moll  conducive  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  our  readers  and  the  author.    He  thinks  alt  difeafes  may  be 
fucceftfully  relieved-  by  eight  fimple  remedies,  purgatives,  opium, 
tartar  emetic,  mercunus  dulcis,  and,  above  all,  cantharides,  in 
the  way  of  blifters.    If  Scriblerus  had  profecuted  his  plan,  and 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  blijlering,  we  would  have  advifed  him  to 
have  configned  the  patent  to  Dr.  Stevenfon.    But  though  we  by 
no  means  approve  of  the  conduct  of  too  many  practitioners,  who 
fill  their  prefcrtptions  with  ufelefs  medicines,  to  oblige  the  apothe- 
caries, yet  we  think  the  gentlemen  of  Newark  very  properly  op- 
pofed  a  man,  who  raihly  defpifed  many  valuable  remedies,  and 
refohed  only  with  his  4  curta  fupellex,*  to  cure  every  difeafe  ; 
fo  that  thofe  which  would  not  fubmit  to  the  remedies  contained 
in  his  lift,  were  left  to  nature,  or  probably  aggravated  by  impro- 
per treatment.   It  is  impoffiblc  that  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities 
and  the  moil  enlarged  knowlege  can,  at  once1  contradict,  with 
juftice  and  propriety,  the  experience  of  ages  j  can,  at  once,  op* 
pofe  Freind  and  Sydenham,  Morton,  and  Torti.  He  may fufpoft 
that  they  attributed  too  much  to  any  one  medicine  ;  but  it  is  uu» 
ju&ifiable  raihnefs  to  neglect  it,  till  he  is  polMed  of  obfervations, 
at  leaft  as  numerous  and  accurate  as  thofe  which  may  be  oppofed 
to  him*    It  is  perhaps  equally  criminal  to  neglect  what  is  proper, 
as  to  prefcribe  what  is  not  fo ;  and  a  long  life,  employed  in  the 
moil  attentive  examination,  and  the  moll  exteniive  practice,  will 
hardly  jullify  fuch  very  pofitive  ailertions.    Dr,  Stevenfon  pre* 
tends  to  neither ;  and  we  fhall  candidly  own,  that  we  perceive 
few  marks  of  his  experience  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  very 
few  proofs  of  his  medical  erudition. 

He  owns,  however,  that  his  little  experience  has  reprefTcd  much 
of  his  confidence :  we  are  glad  of  thefe  fymptoms  of  returning 
health,  and  may  find  him  hereafter  an  agreeable  acquaintance, 
and  an  ufeful  inftructor.  *  Affected  humility  is,!  indeed,  as  ht 
obferves,  vanity  in  a  mafk,'  and  this  he  is  not  to  he  charged  with  ; 
kut  this  too,  will  be  leflened  by  increafmg  knowlege.  It  is  really 
true,  though  Dr.  Stevenfon  is  fcarcely  aware  of  it,  that  extreme 
confidence  is  not  the  companion  of  real  and  exteniive  attainments. 
What  he  now  thinks  of  his  theiis,  he  may  probably  hereafter 
ffeink  of  this  work> 

•  Dum 
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«  D«m  rclego  fcripffifle  pudet,  quia  flurima  cerno 
Me  quoque  qui  feci,  judice  digna  lini.' 

We  muft  obferve,  that  however  reprehenfible  Dr.  Steverifoir 
may  be,  we  think  that,  according  to  his  reprefentarion,  his  x>p- 
ponents  have  not  been  free  from  blame.  It  ha*  indeed  been 
geited,  that  the  representations  of  the  other  party  have  been  very 
different :  thefe  are  difficulties  which  we  cannot  reconcile  ;  foe, 
doctors  arc  allowed  to  differ  by  prefcription. 

A  Letter  adJreJfrA  to  Dr.  Steven/on,  of  Newark,  occafioned  by  a 
fffifttlpt  publifhed  in  the  fecond  Edition  if  his  Medical  Cafes,  with 
Remarks  on  four  Letters,  written  by  Philp  Thickneffe,  Efj.  By 
-Edward  Harrifon.    2vo.    is.  Brown. 

'  This  relates  to  a  trivial  quarrel,  between  Mr.  Harrifon  and  Mt. 
Thickneffe,  about  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stevenfon's  Medical  Cafes.  It 
only  appears  important  in  the  reprefentation,  and,  in  that  view, 
has  furniihed  Dr.  Stevenfon  with  a  poftfeript  to  his  fecond  edition* 
Mr.  Harrifon  was  informed  by  his  friend,  who  lent  him  Dr,  Steven- 
ion's  book,  that  a  hundred  pounds  wo  Ad  be  given  for  an  anfwerto 
it.  This  he  accidentally  mentioned  to  Mr.  Thicknefie,  who  had  ac- 
uircd  fome  fame  by  oppoling  the  faculty ;  and  he  informed  Dr. 
tevenfon  that  fuch  an  offer  had  been  made  to  him.  Dr.  Steven- 
fon therefore  pompoufly  coniiders  himfelf  as  profcribed  by  the 
faculty,  and  aflumes  the  merit  of  a  fecond  reformer,  who  pulls 
ton  himfelf,  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  had  heretofore  ftiared  *  the 
loaves  and  the  fifties. ' 

Obftr&ations  on  the  Influetna,  or  Epidemic  Catarrh ;  as  it  appeared 
rn  Brifiol  audits  Environs,  during  the  Months  of  May  and  J4tney 
t-,$2.    To  which  is  added,  a  Meteorological  Journal  of  the  Wea- 
ther.   By  A.  BrougUon,  M.  D.    8m    u.  Robinfon, 
Though  perhaps  no  feafon  was  ever  more  fimibr  in  different 
^countries,  than  that  which  produced  the  late  epidemic,  they 
would-be  greatly  deceived  who  (hould  expect  a  univerfal  fimilitude 
of  the  -diteafe.    The  general  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  we  havefeen, 
or  been  informed,  were  thofe  of  a  catarrhous  complaint,  accom- 
panied, for  the  raoft  part,  with  a  {light  degree  of  fever ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  diforder  varied  in  different  perfons,  according 
to  -the  -diverfity  of  conftitution  and  other  circum fiances,  ftJtion- 
ary -or  accidental.    The  proper  method  of  cure  was,  coniequent- 
ly,  alfo  variable.    In  general,  mild  diaphoretics  afforded  tbemoft 
relief.    In  thefe  obfervations,  by  Dr.  Broughton,  we  are  pre- 
ferred with  a  diftinlt  account  of  the  fymptoms,  both  charaaev- 
iftic  a  ad -anomalous,  which  attended. this  diforder  in  BriftoJ  and 
its  environs;  -and  with  the  method  of  cure  in  the  feveral  modifi- 
cations of  the  difeafe.    The  author's  praclice  was  judicious,  and 
therefore,  likely  to  be  fuccefsful. 

M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  O  U  S. 

■The  tiifhry  and  Antiquities  of  Glouceficr.    Svo.    ts.    in  Boards, 

Crowder. 

This  volume  is  part  of  a  larger  work  in  folio,  entitled,  A  New 
Hiflory  of  Glouceftejfhire ;  and  is  offered  to  the  public  upon 
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die  prefum prion  that  fome  perfons  may  wifh  to  purchafe  it,  who 
would  not  be  at  the  expence  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken. 
It  is  compiled  in  part  from  the  papers  of  the  late  archdeacon  Fur- 
ney ;  part  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  account  of  that  city ; 
and  the  remainder  is  the  refult  or  the  editor's  own  enquiry. 

The-  Britons )  we  are  informed,  called  this  city  Caer  Gloi, 
Caer  Glou,  or  Caer  Gloui,  a  name  which  the  Romans,  agree- 
ably to  the  Latin  idiom,  changed  into  Glevum,  or  Clevum. 

That  people  having  ftationed  a  colony  at  this  place,  as  a  con- 
venient utuation  to  curb  the  Silures,it  thence  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Colonia  Glevum.  It  is  allowed  to  be  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  built  by 
the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invafion.  In  former  times,  it  was 
reckoned  a  place  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  its  fituation ; 
and  has,  therefore,  often  experienced,  during  civil  commotions, 
a  variety  of  fortune.  We  are  told,  that  there  is  no  earldom  in 
the  kingdom  fo  ancient  as  that  of  Glouccfter;  Eldol,  or  Edel, 
being  earl  of  this  city  io  46 1 . 

Mr.  Rudder,  the  editor,  or  author,  of  the  work,  after  evinc- 
ing; the  antiquity  of  Gloucester,  proceeds  to  defcribe  its  prefeht 
fhte.  This,  we  think,  he  performs  with  a  coniidcrable  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  with  a  rainutcnefs  fufficieut  to  gratify  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  mod  inquifitive.  On  fuch  a  fubjeel,  it  would  be  te- 
dious even  to  enumerate  the  various  objects  of  remark ;  but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  information,  will  have  recourfe  to  the  work. 

A  political  Survey  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Empire ;  including  the  titles 
and  Dignities  of  the  Rleclors,  ecclcfiafiical  and  temporal  Princes, 
Counts,  Prelates ,  free  Cities,  and  Knights,  that  compofethe  Ger- 
manic Body.  With  the  military  EftabliJ}:ment  of  his  prefent  Im- 
perial Majcfy  Jofeph  II,  King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  By 
John  T abot  Dillon,  Knight  of  the  Equejlrian  Order,  and  free 
Baron  of  'the  f acred  Roman  Empire,  %vo.  4J.  in  Boards,  Baldwin. 

This  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  the  prefent  emperor, 
and  the  imperial  family;  after  which  we  are  prefented  with  the 
defcription  of  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  regalia  of  the 
empire.  Next  follows  an  account  of  the  power  and  jurifdi&ion 
of  the  emperor,  with  the  different  colleges  of  the  empire,  the 
diet,  the  golden  bull,  and  the  fovereign  courts  of  judicature. 
The  author  next  takes  a  view  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  the 
equcftrian  order,  the  ecclefiaftical  chapters  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
ligious and  military  order  of  knighthood,  the  fucceifion  of  em- 
perors, from  Charlemagne  do»vn  to  his  prefent  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  a  flcetch  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  maritime  commerce  of  his  fubjecls. 

This  volume  is  the  production  of  John  Talbot  Dillon,  Knight 
of  the  Equcftrian  Order,  and  Free  Baron  of  the  Sacred  Roman 
Empire.  The  whole  is  calculated  to  give  a  general  view,  in  moil 
places  fuperficial,  but  in  fome,  not  inadequate,  of  the  Germanic 
empire. 
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An  Hiftorical  Rhapfody  oh  Mr.  Pope.  By  tbe  Editor  ef  tbt  Poll- 
tical  Conferences.  Tbt  fccond  Edition,  correBed  aid  enlarged. 
Svo.    zs.  Cadell. 

We  formerly  had  the  pleafure  to  review  a  production  written 
by  this  ingenious  author  ;  in  which  he  difplayed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftory  of  many  eminent  perfons  in  the  laft 
century,  as  well  as  a  clear  conception  and  a  ftrong  repreientation 
of  their  refpective  fituations  and  characters.  In  the  pamphlet  now 
before  us,  his  manner  has  varied  with  his  fubject ;  and  inftead  of 
the  acute,  grave,  and  deep  inveftigator  of  political  motives  and 
actions,  we  meet  with  the  light,  lively  and  defultory  biographer* 
On  fo  exhaufted  a  fubject  as  the  life  and  writings  of  Mr.  Pope, 
.few  anecdotes,  or  critical  remarks,  that  have  any  novelty,  can 
at  this  time  be  expected ;  but  the  author  of  the  Rhapfody  has 
endeavoured  to  compenfate  this  defect,  by  working  up  his  mate- 
rials in  a  curfory,  unftudied,  and  unconnected  form. 

It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  concerning  this  Rhapfody, 
that,  as  Mr.  Tyers  has  hardly  omitted  any  circumftance,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Pope's  more  profeffed  biographers,  and  as  he  ha« 
enlivened  the  whole  with  many  ftrokes  of  bis  oivn  vivacity,  thia 
production  may  be  regarded  as  a  copious  and  pleafmg  narrative 
of  anecdotes  and  obfervations  relative  to  that  celebrated  poet, 

Loofe  Hints  upon  Education,  cbiefiy  concerning  the  Culture  of  the 
'  Heart.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  $s.  Murray. 
We  have  already  given  *  our  free  thoughts  on  this  publication* 
The  enlargements  in  this  fecond  edition  do  not  tend  to  give  us  a 
much  better  opinion  of  it.  We  are  forry  that  Lord  Kaims  fliould 
thus  furvive  himfelf :  and,  whilft  we  are  difgufted  at  the  per- 
formance,  lament  the  imbecility  of  human  nature. 

Candidates  for  tbe  Society  of  An  igallicans.  Part  L     Svo.  is* 

Buckiand. 

The  author  of  this  performance  tells  us,  in  his  advertifement 
prefixed  to  it,  that  he  *  is  in  tbe  main  a  Granger  to  the  world/ 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  and  to  wilh  alfo,  for  his  fake 
as  well  as  our  own,  that  he  had  continued  fo.  He  alfo  informs 
us,  that  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  of  thofe  gentle- 
men who  form  the  fociety  or  Antigallicans,  and  only  makes  ufe 
of  his  title  as  a  well-meant  fatire  againft  fomc  of  his  country- 
men. After  this  acknowlegcment,  on  which  we  congratulate  the 
Antigallicans  as  having  no  hand  in  his  book,  he  proceeds  to  give 
us  a  firing  of  trifling  and  vulgar  ftories  about  candidates  for  the 
fociety.    His  fecond  letter  begins  thus  : 

*  Dear  Sir, 

•  My  aim  in  this  letter,  is  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the 
manner,  in  which  our  new  candidates  proceeded  to  fettle  among 


•  See  Crit.  Review,  vol.  lii.  p.  115. 
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gallicans  at  his  houfein  town;  or  whether  theyfhould  all  attend 
together ;  and  from  whence  they  (hould  fet  out.  But  here  1  muft 
confefs  to  you,  I  am  (unrounded  with  difficulties.  For  you,  that 
Jcnow  me,  muft  know,  -that  lhave'  a  mortal  averfion  to  alehoujes, 
-and  that  I  never  retort  to  them,  but  when  I  have  very  particular 
and  neceflary  reafons.  Now  all  thefc  affairs  were  tranfa&ed  at 
the  alehoufe;  and  not  only  at  one,  but  at  feveral.  So  that  I 
have -been  at  a  great  deal  oftrouble  and  forne  expenoe,  -toget  in- 
telligence. Neither  would  1  have  taken  that  trouble  upon  me, 
If  I  did  not  do  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  you.  For  you  my  dear 
and  valuable  Friend,  I  would  even  go  to  the  alehoufe. 

•4  However,  juftiee  obliges  me  here  to  pvemife  farther*  that  *l 
jdorvot  mean  to  include  all  aieboufes  in  the  ftme  predicament. 
Thereare  fome,  (I  anvtold,  and!  even  know  'dffonae  <myfeif), 
that  are  as  well  regulated  as  any  private  houfes  whatever,  ^and  bet- 
ter than  many.  >i>ut  we  all  .know,  that,  in  general,  the  charac- 
ter Qf  a  common  alehoufe-keeper  is  to  promote*  the  cjiftom -of- the 
houfe  at  any  rate  ;  and  that  fuch  a  man  can. fee  'his  felljaw  crea- 
ture*, young  and  old,  ruiningthemfelvea  and  families,  .and  dtf- 
itrpying  at  once,  both  foul  and  body,  without  retnorfe.  No  one 
.alehoufe,  which  thefc  perfons  frequented,  being  thought  fuffi- 
cient  to  hold  all  the  candidates,  they  were  forced  T  to  difperfe  into 
different  ones.  Belides  that  there  were  fome,  who,  being  in- 
debted-at  fome  of  the  alehoufes,  could  notfliew  their- 'face  there, 
and -were,  therefore,  obliged  to-repair  to  others.* 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  defirous  of  hearing  any  more  news 
*  .from the  *leboufc%  we  mull  refer 'them  to  the  letters  themfelvas, 
iwhere  their  curio firy  will  be  fariated  by  the  relation  of  un- 
intercuing  adventures  that  never  happened,  characters  that  never 
exifted,,  and  converfations,  which  none  but  the  writer  of  thefc 
letters  would  ever  wifliehher  to  hear  or  to  repeat. 


An  illuftration  of  die  generally  received  observation,  thatft- 
•cond  parts  are  always  worfe  than  the  firft.  In  aiyad  vcrtikment 
.prefixed  to.  thist  and  addreffed  to  the  public,  the  author. acquaints 
..us  that*  '  it  an  union  of  the  ideas  or  iamenefs>and  .difference^ 
-Wwrconftitotes  beauty,  here  his  readers  will;  meet,  with  fome 
-gratification.' 

What  kind  of  readers  thofe  may  be,  who  can  be-gratifled  with 
fuch  a  feries  of  letters  as  this,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine* 
: Jtor  onrfeltcs,  we  nuift  frankly  acknowlege,  that  the;  fentenoe 
above  quoted,  the  meaning  ,  of  which  is  far  above  our  compre- 
henfion,  fdfficiently  determines  our  opinion  concerning  the  me- 
rit of  the  whole  performance. 


,gle 
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-  


For  the  Month  of  September,  178*2. 


L*lius  and  Hortenfta ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  and  Ohje&s 
of  Tafte  and  Genius,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  two  Friends^ 
%t)o.    6s,    Boards,  Cadell* 

THIS  work  is  faid  to  be  the  production  of  Dr.  Stedman 
of  Edinburgh^  and  confifts,  as  the  title  informs  us,  of 
a  feries  of  letters  on  different  branches  of  the  Belles  Lettres  : 
it  may  be  an  ufeful  inftruftor  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  friends  of  the  author,  and  a  fuitable  intro- 
duction to  more  extenfive  and  more  complicated  fyftems.  We 
cannot  compliment  the  author  on  the  elegance  of  the  compo- 
sition, or  the  many  original  views  of  his  fubjeft ;  but  he  hat 
the  merit  of  being  plain  and  perfpicuous*  We  fometimes 
meet  thofe  provincial  peculiarities  called  Scotticifms,  though 
they  are  neither  numerous  or  important,  while  the  eafy  progrefg 
of  his  language  readily  adapts  his  work  to  the  younger  daft, 
and  a  few  letters  are  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  more 
refined  critics.  If  he  ufually  flcims  on  the  furface  of  criti- 
cifm,  he  mould  not  be  blamed,  for  he  profefles  to  do  no  more  j 
*  1  mull  acquaint  you,'  fays  he,  '  that,  in  thefe  letters,  I 
difcharge  a  duty  fimilar  to  that  df  a  painter,  who  teaches  his 
fcholars  by  giving  them  detached  and  faint  outlines,  that,  by 
connecting  thefe,  and  carrying  on  the  piece,  they  may  ac- 
quire the,  art  of  defign  and  expreffion.  If,  from  thefe  loofe 
(ketches,  you  be  led  to  make  more  accurate  inveftigatkms,  to 
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ftate  doubts,  or  to  attemp-  illuftrations,  where  circumfland 
may  appear  obfcure,  you  will  thus  profit  more  than  if  I  h  a 
undertaken  an  explicit,  methodical,  and  fcientific  difcuffionr 
of  the  different  fubjects,  could  I  fuppofe  myfelf  equal  to  fuch 
si  talk.  I  further  prefume  to  claim  the  privilege  of  epiftolary 
compofition  ;  which,  from  its  nature,  difpenfeth  with  clefe 
connection,  kboured  periods,  or  high  polifhing.' 

The  letters  to  Ladius  are  more  important  than  thofe  which 
are  addrefled  to  Hortenfia.  To  him  he  treats  of  the  Faculties 
©f  the  Mind,  of  Tafte  and  Beauty.  We  would  not  faftidioufly 
blame  what  philofophy  has  not  yet  fettled  with  precifion. 
They  are  fleeting  objects  not  to  be  afcertained  without  fre- 
quent views,  and  very  attentive  reflection ;  but,  if  Dr.  Stedman- 
does  not  at  orice  equal  our  wifhes  in-  exa&nefs,  he  is  clear  and 
perfpicuous  both  in  his  ideas  and  expreflions.  To  Lslius  too 
he  addrefles  his  obfervations  on  "Wit  and  Humour.  They 
cannot  eaiily  be  abridged,  but  are  juft  and  entertaining. 

4  In  an  effay  on  tafte,  wit  and  humour  naturally  prefent  them- 
felves.  Wit  is  the  offspring  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
readily  difcovers  the  relations  and  refemblances  of  things ;  and 
by  collating  thefe,  and  framing,  from  their  affemblages,  allu- 
fions,  metaphors,  and  figures,  thus  fuggeft  new  and  pkafant 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  This  is  nearly  the  definition  of  wit 
given  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  likewifc  obferves,  that  the  operation* 
of  the  mind,  with  refpect  to  wir  and  judgment,  are  oppofite ; 
fine©,  in  the  former,  it  aflembles  its  ideas  of  things,  that,  by 
feeing  their  oongruity,  new  pictures  may  be  ftarted  to  the  fancy  ; 
whereas,-  in  judging,  it  difcriminates  or  weighs  them  accurately* 
to  difcover  their  differences.  The  bell  kind  of  wit  is  that  which, 
befides  pleafmg  a  reader  or  hearer,  by  prefenting  new  and  (Ink- 
ing images,  tends  to  elucidate  the  thoughts  of  the  author  or 
fpeaker. 

*  It  is  with  wit  as  with  the  molt  delirious  meats,  which,  by 
corruption,  become  the  moft  dereftable.  A  mind  polfefled  of  a 
reined  tafte  will  relifti  true  wit ;  but  falfe  wit  will  be,  to  fuch  a; 
mind,  irkfome  and  difgufting.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pun,  the 
quibble,  the  quaintnefs  of  the  pointed  and  frequently  affected" 
antithefis,  and  fuch  low  conceits.  When  a  fillip  to  converfation* 
however,  is  wanted,  or  when  fome  proper  end  can  be  anfwered,, 
fomething  fimilar  to  this  fort  of  wh  nlay,  at  times,  be  introduced. 
A  company,  engaged  in  agreeable  convcrfation,  was  interrupted 
by  one  who  aiked  abruptly,  whether  there  ever  had  been  » 
ftrongcr  man  in  the  world  than  Hercules  ?'  You  yourfelf,  re- 
plied another,  tor  you  hare  brought  in  Hercules  head  and  {hould- 
ei  *  This  anftver  was  a  proper  rebuke  to  the  querift,  while  it 
gave  the  company  an  opportunity  of  refuming  the  converfation* 
The  wit  here  lies  in  the  Enghfli  phrafe,  tolling  iu  head  *mt 
Ihouldcr?,  which  alludes  to  bodily  ilrengtlu 
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*  We  fometimes  meet  with  low  wit  in  the  moft  refined  com- 
pofitions  of  the  antients.  Cicero  himfelf  hath  given  way  to 
this  weaknefs,  though  feldom  ;  and  never  where  dignity  and 
gravity  are  neceflary.  Many  of  Martial's  epigrams  are  mere 
quibbles,  and  fuch  as  any  one,  poflefled  of  a  moderate  fenfe  of 
propriety,  would  avoid  uttering  in  company.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted thit  Ovid  was  fo  much  addicted  to  a  fporting  with 
Words.  His  compofitiens  abound  with  verfes  which  every  reader 
of  tafle  would  wim  had  been  expunged.  -  Daniel  Heinfius,  one 
of  the  beft  and  moft  temperate  critics,  hath  declared  the  greater 
part  of  thefc  verfes  never  to  have  come  from  Ovid.  Where  Ho- 
race, in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  introduces  Empedocles  about  to 
throw  himfelf  into  mount  iEtna,  he  hath  been  charged  with  a 
witticifm  of  the  loweft  kind :  and  it  were  to  be  wiflied  the  paf- 
fage  had  lefs  the  appearance  of  it.  Ardentem  frigidus  jEtnam, 
infiluit.  Frigidus  is  here  faid,  by  fome  of  the  commentators, 
to  be  wittily  oppofed  to  ardens.  This  feems  unworthy  6f  Ho- 
race. We  have  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  poet 
meant  no  more  by  the  word  frigidus,  than  that  Empedocles  pro- 
ceeded coolly  and  deliberately  in  his  defperate  meafure. 

*  Humour,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  is  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Englifli  language,  and  is  fo  nearly  connected  with  wit,  that 
they  can  fcarcely  admit  of  definitions  wholly  diftinct.  Whatever 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind  with  pleafantry,  and  in  a  facetious  man- 
ner, efpecially  if  attended  with  elegance,  and  excites  gay,  ra- 
ther than  ferious  ideas,  may  be  termed  humour. 

4  The  beauties  which  coniift  in  the  idiomatical  parts  of  a  lan- 
guage can  hardly  be  transferred  into  another ;  for  a  periphralis 
being,  for  the  molt  part,  neceflary,  we  are  in  danger  of  convey- 
ing ideas  not  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  implied  in  the  original 
idiom.  Neither  the  gaiete  de  cocur,  bel  ifprit,  nor  enjouement  of 
the  French,  correfpond  exactly  to  the  Englifti  term  humour,  when 
applied  to  the  mind  ;  and  though  the  French  ufe  the  term  bu- 
incur,  as  belle  humeur,  bonne  humeur,  it  is,  I  think,  Hill  different 
from  this  Englifli  term.  The  lepor  et  fejiivitas  orationis  of  Ci- 
cero is  more  expreflive  of  the  Englifli  term  humour.  The  prefi- 
dent  de  Thou,  or  perhaps  fome  other  author,  feems  to  have; 
been  of  this  opinion,  When,  in  order  to  avoid  barbarifms,  and 
in  Latinizing  his  proper  names,  he  turned  the  Due  de  Joyeufi 
into  Lepidus. 

*  There  is  perhaps  no  better  criterion  of  wit  and  humour  than 
their  effects  on  a  mind  of  a  refined  tafte,  which  will  be  confeious 
of  their  effects  producing  pleafure  and  animation.  Ridicule  and 
raillery  are  clofely  connected  with  humour  j  hence  the  comic 
drama  cannot  well  be  fupported  without  it.  In  this  the  comedy 
of  the  antients  differed  from  that  of  the  moderns.  Much  good 
fenfe,  many  fubftantial  moral  maxims,  and  thefe  happily  ex- 
prefled,  diftinguifli  the  comedies  of  Terence  ;  but  they  contain 
little  or  no  humour.  Many  Englifli  comedies,  which  would 
have  pafled  well  on  the  antient  theatres,  have  been  confidered  by 
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the  moderns  as  Ufelefs,  and  have  been  wholly  neglected,  ffoffl  4 
defect  of  humour. 

'  Mathematical  refcarches,  metaphyseal  difcuilions,  and  ab- 
flract  invefiigations  of  whatever  kind,  are  wholly  oppofite  to 
wit  and  humour.  But  there  are  few  other  compositions  which* 
do  not  admit  humour,  cither  occafionally  and  delicately  intro-^ 
duced,  or  running  through  the  whole.  Humour  hath  even  ap- 
peared in  fermons,  of  which  Latimer's  are  a  proof.  About  a 
century  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  became* 
fafhionable  to  introduce  humour  into  fermons.  And  Stern,  un- 
der the  fictitious  and  whimfical  name  of  Yorick,  hath  thought 
proper  to  Introduce  it  a-new  in  fermons.  This  is,  however,  •hv 
confident  with  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  The  period  in  whichv 
Latimer  lived  is  a  fufficient  apology  for  his  humour,  which 
would  not  pafs  in  the  prefent  age,  though  it  was  well  received 
two  centuries  ago*  So  the  wit  and  humour  of  Plautus  met  with: 
much  applaufe  in  that  author's  time,  though  it  did  not  fuifc  the 
more  refined  tafle  of  the  Auguftan  age,  as  we  learn  from  Horace* 
whofe  authority,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  held  preiecablo 
to  that  of  Cicero  and  Maciobius. 

r  ' 
*  And  yet  our  fires  with  joy  could  Plautus  hear, 

Cay  were  his  jefts,  his  numbers  charmM  their  ear. 

Let  me  not  fay  too  laviflily  they  praisM, 

But  fure  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pleased.  Frakcis. 

•  Some  have  cxprcfled  their  furprife  that  Cicero  and  Horace* 
being  both  avowedly  poiTefled  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  of 
a  refined  taftc,  fliould  differ  fo  widely  in  their  fentiments,  thai 
the  one  lhould  applaud,  and  the  other  condemn,  the  fame  au- 
thor. But  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  account  for  this  difference* 
Cicero,  when  a  youth,  had  been  entertained  with  the  plays  of 
Plautus,  and  had  then  joined  in  the  general  applaufe  of  that  au- 
thor ;  and  we  feldom  rail  to  retain,  till  the  latter  period  of  life* 
a  liking  to  what  had  pleafed  us  when  young.  Befides,  frorr* 
the  time  of  Cicero's  youth,  till  that  in  which  Horace  may  be 
Tuppofed  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  authors,  refinement'  inv 
language  and  in  compofition  had  made  great  advances  in  Rome ; 
fo  that  Horace,  we  may  believe,  could  but  ill  tolerate  what 
pleafed  Cicero  when  a  youth.  This  philofopher  was  forty-twa- 
ycars'of  age  when  Horace  was  born;  and  Horace  twenty -two- 
yeirs  of  age  when  Cicero  was  put  to  death. 

'  Even  fatiie  may. be  conduced  with  humour-;  but  a  fatirift 
pofillied  of  a  taflc  fufiicicntly  delicate  and  refined  for  this  kind 
of  completion,  is  hardly  to  be  found.  We  cannot  judge  better 
of  the  difference  bciwven  the  humorous  fatire  and  the  acrimo- 
nious, and  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  former,  than  by  comparing 
the  fatircs  of  "Horace  with  thofe  of  Juvenal.  Nor  is  there 
amy  character  more  cxpreflive  of  Horace  as  an  author  of  hu- 
mour, than  that  contained  in  the  three  well  known  verfes  oi 
Ferlius. 
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*  Unlike  in  method  with  conccal'd  defign, 
I>id  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join  : 
And  with  a  fly  infinuating  grace, 
Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  iook'd  him  in  the  face  ; 
Would  raife  a  blulh,  where  fecret  vice  he  found, 
And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 
With  feeming  innocence  the  croud  beguiPd  ; 
But  made  the  defperate  partes  when  he  fmil'd.     Dry  den*. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that,  as  the  more  refined  humour  is 
%o(k  on  minds  of  little  or  no  tatte  ;  fo  what  is  deemed  humour 
hy  thefe,  is  frequently  irkfome  to  minds  of  greater  refinement- 
The  ill-tinned  acclamations,  not  uncommon  at  our  theatrical 
fliews,  make  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  But 
jthi 8  impropriety  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Britiih  theatres.  It  will 
be  found  to  prevail,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  city,  become  rich, 
populous,  and  licentious,  where  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
frequent  the  theatres  are  deficient  both  in  tafte  and  b  education. 
Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  complains,  that  the  Atellanae 
and  fatiric  pieces,  which  were  fimilar  to  our  farces,  met  with 
more  applaufe  than  they  merited ;  and  his  contemporary  Phae- 
drus,  in  his  fable  of  the  buffoon  and  the  pig,  fatirizes  the  falfe 
talte  even  of  the  Auguftan  age.  We  frequently  meet  with  com- 
plaints of  the  like  nature  among  the  French  authors  ;  particularly 
at  a  period  when  a  refined  taftc  for  theatrical  reprcfentations 
.ought  to  have  prevailed  more  generally  ;  that  is,  in  the  d:iys  of 
Pete/  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine*  Yea,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, Moliere  was  unable  to  force  upon  the  public  the  betf 
comedy  he  ever  wrote,  that  is,  the  IV]  i  fa  nth  rope,  without  the  af. 
iiftance  of  a  farce,  the  merit  of  which,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  other,  is  infignificant. 

*  But,  notwith Handing  all  that  hath  been  faid  and  written  re- 
lating to  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  fuch  is  their  nature,  that 
we  olten  find  them  fo  interwoven  in  the  fame  paflage,  as  to  be 
infe parable ;  and  any  one  of  the  three  may  be  fuppofed,  at 
times,  to  include  the  other  two.  To  bring  this  to  trial,  let  one, 
in  reading  Butler's  Hudibras,  a  volume  which,  from  beginning 
.  to  end,  abounds  with  all  the  three,  endeavour^  in  the  courfe  of 
reading,  to  mark  the  limits  between  the  wit,  humcur,  and  ridi- 
cule, in  this  competition,  The  fame  observation  may  be  applied 
tp  Rabelais.' 

The  author  then  advances  to  Epic  poetry,  the  fublimity  and 
moral  of  the  epos ;  in  a  general  view,  after  the  example  of  Ra- 
pin,  he  compares  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  appreciates,  with  ap- 
parent juftice,  though  with  no  very  nice  precifion,  their  refpec- 
tive  merits.  Lyric  and  Paftoral  Poetry  at  fome  length;  Paint- 
ing, its  effect  on  the  pafiions,  and  the  caufes  of  its  decline, 
next  lhare  his  attention.  He  then  proceeds  to  Hiftory,  Ar- 
fjiitefture.  C*enius,  and  the  various  fefts  of  the  ancient  phi- 
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lofophers,  with  whom  he  appears  very  converfant,  and  holds 
no  mean  rank  with  the  claflical  fcholars  of  the  prefent  age. 
The  progrefs  of  Philofophy  is  traced  from  Epicurus,  Zeno, 
and  Socrates,  to  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton  ;  and 
then  fome  minute  obfervations  on  Language  ;  a  pretty  ex- 
tenfive  criticiim  on  Voltaire's  Hiftory  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  ; 
and  Come  obfervations  on  the  fabulous  times  which  preceded 
the  Olympiads,  concludes  his  inftr  u&ions  to  the  youthful  Lae- 
lius. 

To  Hortenfia,  his  Letters  are  on  the  more  elegant  parts  of 
literature,  and  the  lefs  active  purfuits.  On  Gardening  ;  on 
Natural  and  Acquired  Manners ;  on  Elegy  ;  on  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  and  the  immortal  Spirit  of  the  Drama,  Shakefpeare, 
and  Theatrical  Action.  The  obfervations  on  the  elegant  art 
of  Painting,  and  its  comparifon  with  Paftoral  Poetry,  are  ad- 
drefled  alfo  to  her.  The  ftudy  of  the  higher  parts  of  Na- 
ture, and  fome  conjectures  relating  to  the  Moon.  Thoughts 
pn  Mufic,  a  recommendation  of  the  ftudy  of  Biography,  and 
a  proper  Style  of  Compofition  to  females,  are  all  the  property 
of  Hortenfia.  To  her  alfo,  with  peculiar  propriety,  are  di- 
rected the  Obfervations  on  Tafte,  and  on  the  harmony  which, 
religion  and  focial  wprlhip  produce  in  a  (late. 

Thefe  are  the  fubjects  of  which  the  prefent  Works  confifts ; 
and  it  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  we  cannot  purfue  our 
author,  with  exactnefs,  through  fuch  mifcellaneous  materials : 
we  ihall,  however,  confider  with  fome  attention  his  thoughts 
on  Paftoral  Poetry  ;  becaufe,  as  he  informs  us,  he  has  delivered 
them  '  more  explicitly/  and  becaufe  his  ideas  •  differ  in  fome 
refpects  from  thofe  of"  the  authors  who  have  already  treate4 
of  this  branch.' 

The  age  and  the  country  of  paftoral  poetry  have  divided 
the  attention  of  the  critics,  and  its  origin  has  never  been  as- 
certained, even  by  a  plaufi^le  conjecture,  '  It  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  that  the  paftoral  life  was  then  followed 
in  the  Upper  ./Egypt,  in  Tdumea,  the  inland  part§  of  the 
Phoenician  territories,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  What 
renders  it  more  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  the  idea  of  the 
golden  age  from  thefe  countries,  and  in  thofe  mythic  times, 
is,  that  we  hear  more  "of  the  Syrian  gods  than  of  any  other 
deities  in  the  Arcadian  plains,  particularly  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Pan,  Diana,  and  Venus,  a  goddefs  of  the  Cyprians,  who,  if 
not  fubjedt  to  the  Phoenicians,  had  a  clofe  intercourfe  with 
them.'  But  it  is  by  no  means  of  confequence  to  dwell  on  this 
fubject.  Paftoral  poetry,  in  its  ftricteft  fenfe,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  a  very  artificial  mode  of  compofition  ;  we  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  ferenity,  calmnefs,  and  fecurity  which  are 
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fpread  around  us,  but  which  no  circumftances  can  at  prefent 
realize.  This  mode  of  life,  may,  perhaps,  exift  ftill  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet,  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  origi- 
nally appeared ;  but  no  one  will,  probably,  be  fo  much  ena- 
moured of  bleating  folds,  and  fhady  bowers,  as  to  feck  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  Delai  Lama,  even  if  his  kingdom  be 
really  governed  with  that  candor,  benevolence,  acd  moderation, 
which  have  teen  the  fubjeft  of  fome  modern  declamations.  A 
ftrong  proof  of  our  opinion  is,  the  many  difputes  which  have 
been  maintained  concerning  the  nature  and  obje&s  of  paftoral 
poetry.  Jf  they  are  to  be  the  mere  contentions  of  (hephcrds, 
as  the  name  imports,  concerning  the  moft  melodious  pipe,  or 
the  moft  beautiful  miftrefs,  we  (hall  exclude  many  pleating 
poems  from  this  clafs,  and  muft  allow,  which  may  be  eafily 
done,  that  if  they  are  mot  paftorals,  they  are  fomething  better. 
Our  author,  however,  extends  the  view,  and  feems  from  thefe 
and  fome  other  letters,  to  confider  every  poem  which,  from 
its  conftruftion  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  other  clafles,  to  be  a 
paftoral,  provided  the  fcenery  be  rural,  and  an  elegant  fim-* 
plicity  prevail  through  the  whole.  This  will  not  be  very  fa- 
vourably received  by  thofe  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  nature,  who 
wifli  to  view  her  undifguifed,  in  every  form  which  from  care- 
leflhefs  or  nece^ity  Ihc  may  put  on  ;  who  would  pick  oyilers 
with  Sanazzarius,  would  romp  with  the  hoydens  of  Gay,  or 
whine  with  the  nifties  of  Phillips.  \  t  is,  however,  on  thefe 
accounts,  that  we  have  fometimcs  wiftied  that  thi.  kind  of 
poetry  had  never  exiiicd  ;  for  we  arc  perpetually  difguft°d, 
either  by  a  courtly  refinement  which  never  could  have  exift- 
ftence,  or  by  the  groffeft  rufticiry  which  too  often  occurs  in 
ireal  life.  We  would  willingly  therefore  agree  with  Pr.  Stcd- 
man  in  enlarging  our  definition  of  paftorals,  and  '  let  the 
youths  ling  chiefly  of  their  loves  ;  thofe  of  thex  middle  period 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature,  and,  therefore,  may  ufe  figures,  alluiions,  and  lan- 
guage fomewhat  more  refined  ;  and  the  aged  may,  among 
others,  adopt  religious  fubje&s,  which,  with  the  antier.ts, 
confifted  of  mythological  and  allegorical  fable,  of  which  Vir- 
gil hath  given  a  fpecimen  in  his  Silenus.' 

On  this  foundation  he  gravely  endeavours  to  defend  our  more 
elegant  paftoral  poets,  from  the  attack  in  the  Guardian,  which 
was  written  in  the  moft  deceitful  irony,  by  Mr.  Pope  hiiafclf.  He 
is  not,  however,  the  only  one  whom  this  paper  has  deceived,  and 
the  fatire  is  fo  very  carefully  concealed,  that  the  author  and  his 
intentions,  almoft  required  a  commentary  to  reveal  them.  He 
juftly  obferves,  that  thofe  who  propofe  rules  for  paftoral  poetry, 
/hould  diftinguifti  between  the  manners  of  its  era,  the  golden 
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age,  and  the  prefent,  but  little  benefits  refults  from  the  dif*5 
tinftion  ;  for,  in  the  6rft  period  we  form  a  poem,  which  is  in 
itfelf  merely  ideal,  and  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the 
propriety,  but  by  obferving  the  refemblance  between  it  and  it* 
copy  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  we  mull,  if  we  wifli  to  pleafe,  cony 
ftantly  contraditt  that  experience  which  we  propofe  to  follow. 

With  thefe  views  he  properly  defends  Virgil  for  not 
ufing  antiquated  phrafes  in  his  paftorals,  to  imitate  the 
Doric  of  Theocritus ;  but  was  not  aware  that  he  fought  with- 
out an  antagonift,  and  triumphed  without  a  victory.  It  is  not 
indeed,  ungrammatical  language,  or  even  provincial  barbarity, 
which  can  give  the  idea  of  rural  fimplicity  ;  though  we  have 
known  fome  critics,  or  thofe  at  leai  who  pretended  to  the 
^itle,  who  have  regretted  that  the  ballad  in  the  Somerfetfhire 
dialed,  which  Pope  quotes  in  the  Guardian,  has  not  been, 
preferved,  though  the  fragments  were  evidently  formed  for  the 
purpofe  of  expofing,  in  the  fulleft  colours,  the  admirers  of  un- 
cultivated unadorned  nature.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
elegant  fimplicity  where  every  thing  harm  and  diflbnant  is  re- 
moved, and  every  art* that  cannot  be  obferved  is  employed** 
which  alone  diftinguifhes  what  deferves  the  name  of  a  paf- 
toral,  and  the  attention  of  the  difcerning  critic.  Our  author 
has  given  us  an  excellent  example  of  the  fame  idea,  exprefleoV 
in  the  proper  language  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry. 
«  Thus  a  facrifice  is  expreffed  wi^h  great  fimplicity  in  the; 
jprll  eclogue  : 

*  - —  ,   •Uliusarara 

Saepe  tencr  noftris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 

*  In  the  admired  opening  to  the  third  Georgic,  a  facrifice  is 
mentioned  with  more  dignity,  and  in  language  too  elevated 
^br  any  kind  of  pailoral. 

*  Ipfae  caput  tonfae  fbliis  ornatus  olivae 
Dona  feram.    Jam  nunc  folemnes  ducere  pompas 
Ad  delubra  juvat,  caefofque  videre  juvencos. 

•The  third  example,  from  the  fourth  .£neid,  is  bold,  pom* 
pous,  descriptive,  and,  in  every  refped  fuited  to  epic  com^ 
^ofition. 

*  Principio  delubra  adeunt,  pacemque  per  aras 
Exquirunt :  Marian t  leflos  de  more  bidentis 
Legiferae  Cereri,  Phoeboque,  Patrique,  Lyaeo ; 
lunoni  ante  om.nis,  cui  vincla  jugalia  curae. 
Ipfa  tenens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido, 
Candentis  vaccae  media  inter  cornua  fundit. 

Aut  ante  ora  dium  pinguis  fpatiatur  ad  aras, 
Jnflauratque  diem  donis  ;  pecudumque  reclufia 
Pc£toribus  inhians  fpirantia  confulit  exta/ 
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T}ie  author  concludes  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  the 
language  of  modern  paftoral,  like  the  poems  of  Phillips  and 
Gay,  may  be  the  Doric  of  our  modern  mephcrds  ;  that  is, 
mean,  proverbial,  and  hardly  grammatical  ;  if,  however, 
higher  fubjefts,  the  os  magna  fonaturum,  fhould  tempt  his 
fancy,  he  may  ling  in  more  elevated  ftrains,  without  the  charge 
of  impropriety.  Pope,  has  not  kept  up  to  this  diftinc- 
tion,  for  though  the  dramatical  part  of  the  €  Spring,'  be 
pf  the  loweft  kind,  the  opening  is  an  imitation  of  VirgiPs 
beautiful  addrefs  to  Varus,  in  one  of  the  higheft  and  fincft  of 
his  paftorals.  The  diftin&ion  is,  however,  juft  and  proper  ; 
and:  we  would  wilh  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  paftdral 
poets  to  the  fecond  fpecies.  Let  them  drop  the  pride  of  com- 
pofition,  for  even  victory  will  not  deferve  her  laurels.  It  is 
eafy  to  be  as  £Uy  as  Phillips,  and  as  ruftic  as  Gay  ;  but  it  is 
an  arduous  talk  to  equal  the  majeftic  fimplicity  of  the  Pollio, 
or  the  elegant  fublimity  of  the  Memah. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  obfervations  on  paftoral  poetry,  our 
author  confiders  and  defends  the  account  of  Donatus  in  Vir- 
gil's Life.  Cicero  when  he  had  heard  the  6th  Eclogue,  ex, 
claimed,—*  Magna  /pes  altera  Roma.'  This  has  been  ftyled 
an  anacronifm,  becaufe  even  the  firft  was  founded  on  an  event 
which  happened  after  Cicero's  death.  But  he,  from  various 
circumflances,  thinks,  that  though  the  arrangement  of  the  . 
Eclogues,  was,  undoubtedly,  Virgil's  own,  as  appears  by  the 
laft  verfes  of  the  4th  Georgic,  and  fome  paiTages  of  cotempo- 
rary  authors,  yet  that  the  6th  was  firit  compofed.  It  is,  in- 
deed, improbable,  that  Virgil,  who  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when  Cicero  died,  Ihould  have  never  attempted  that 
kind  of  compofition,  in  which  he  fo  eminently  excelled  ;  and, 
as  the  internal  evidence  of  the  6th  Eclogue  feems  to  fhow  it 
to  be  the  firft  of  his  compofitions,  the  anecdote  is  not  '  impof-. 
fible.'  The  Varus  mentioned  in  the  6th  Eclogue,  Dr.  Sted- 
man  thinks,  is  the  perfon  who  had  the  command  of  the  pro-r 
vinces  beyond  the  Po.  The  Varus  mentioned  in  the  9th 
Eclogue  was  the  epic  poet. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  oldeft  paftoral  writer,  in 
}iis  account  of  the  marriage  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  has  infert- 
cd  many  paflages  iimilar  to  Solomon's  Song.  This  fimilarity 
has  been  differently  explained ;  but  our  author  obferves,  and 
the  obfervation  feems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own,  that  Theo- 
critus, '  as  hiftory  informs  us,  was  at  Alexandria  with  fome 
o^her  men  of  genius  and  literature,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy 
Philadelphus ;  that  the  verfion  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  of  the 
other  Jewish  compilations,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  thetranf- 
jators  in  that  city ;  that  every  man  of  tafte,  pf  letters,  and 
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of  curicfity,  would  be  led  to  look  into  thefe  tranflations,  as 
they  were  carried  on  ;  and  laftly,  that  Theocritus  would  na- 
turally incline  to  examine  fuch  parts  of  them  as  related  chiefly 
to  his  own  compofitions.  Thcfe  conje&ures  are  the  more 
likely,  that  the  paftoral  in  praife  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus  is 
immediately  followed  by  one  which  hath  been  obferved  to  have 
a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  paitoral ;  and  further,  if 
this  poet  took  his  hints  from  Solomon's  poem,  he  could  not 
have  chofen  a  fubject  better  fuited  to  his  purpofe  than  the  nup- 
tials of  Menelaus  and  Helen.' 

We  would  willingly  purfue  this  pleafing  author  through 
fome  other  fpeculations,  if  we  did  not  think  that  we  had  al- 
ready afforded  fufficient  ground  for  our  readers,  to  form  their 
stvn  opinions  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  We  have  already 
remarked  the  clajjical  tafte  of  our  effayift,  and  ihail  give  a  (hort 
fpecimen  where  his  elegance  in  this  refpect  is  confpicuous  ; 
though  neither  his  general  taile,  nor  his  definition  of  it  be  al- 
ways unexceptionable* 

4  Though  the  great  painters,  efpecially  thofe  who  were  happy 
jn  compofition,  intended  their  works  rather  for  the  learned  than 
for  the  ignorant,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  difcover  what  part  of 
hiftory  their  pieces  are  meant  to  rcprefent.  Something  that 
might  ferve  as  a  key  to  paflagesof  hiftory,  otherwifc  equivocal, 
would  be  of  ufe  even  to  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  antient  and  modem  hiftorians  and  poets.  A  dying 
Epaminondas  cannot  well  be  diftinguifhed  from  many  heroes  of 
antiquity  whe  fhared  a  fimilar  fate.  His  laft  faying,  therefore, 
Would  be  fuflicient  to  one  who  knows  his  ftory,  Sans  vixi,  quo- 
mam  in v  ictus  morior.  Paflages  of  this  kind  have,  like  mottos, 
a  poignant  fignificance,  and  might  be  fubjoined,  though  the 
fubject  of  the  painting  fhould  be  fuQciently  obvious.  .£neas9 
with  his  father  on  his  flioulders,  his  fon  at  his  fide,  and  the  city 
in  6ames  behind  them,  muft  be  known  at  firft  fight  by  all  who 
have  looked  into  the  ^Eneid.  But  we  would  not  examine  the 
painting  with  lefs  plcafure,  were  we  to  find  there  nec  me  labor 
ifte  gravabit.  Milo,  caught  in  the  oak,  is  an  excellent  fubject  - 
to  exhibit  the  mufcles  ih  full  exertion.  If  I  be  not  miftaken, 
there  is  fomevvhere  a  fine  painting,  copied  from  the  ftatue  of 
Milo  at  Verfailles,  the  work  of  Puget,  one  of  the  beft  modern 
fculptors.  The  following  paflage  from  Juvena}  would  fuit  it 
well, 

*  ■  Viribus  ille 

Confifus  periir,  admirandifque  lacertis,* 

Hafte  has  betrayed  our  author  into  one  little  inaccu- 
racy, which  we  were  furprifed  at,  and  we  mention  it  now,  not 
to  detract  from  his  merit,  for  Homer  fometimes  nods,  but  to. 
recommend  a  revifal  of  it  in  a  future  edition.    «  Chorda  qui 
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Temper  oberrat  eadem,'  is  a  pafTage  of  Horace,  of  which  he 
has  evidently  miftaken  the  meaning.  —  '  This  conduct  in  au- 
thors,' he  fays,  '  is  a-kin  to  Horace's  mufician,  who,  in  place 
of  diveriifying  his  airs,  thrums  conftantly  on  one  or  two 
chords.*^  The  meaning  certainly  is,  and  the  context  confirms 
it,  '  who  always  miftakes  in  the  fame  paflage/  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  adopt  a  term  in  modern  mufic.  Dr.  Stedman's 
credit  will,  however,  fufFer  very  little  diminuiion  from  this 
very  trifling  miftakc. 

Treat  i/e  on  Experience  in  Pbyjic*  [Conclude J,  fr cm  p.  46.] 

TT  is  uncommon  to  find  a  German  who  can  read,  with  eafc, 
the  Englifh  authors,  and  more  fo  to  fee  him  enjoy  thofe  works 
of  genius  and  humour,  which  are  the  peculiar  pride  of  this  ec- 
centric nation.    Dr.  Zimmerman  quotes  Triftram  Shandy  and 
Hudibras  with  much  delight.    He  had  been  informed  that 
£reech  hanged  himfelf/  becaufe  he  had  not  fucceeded  in  his 
tranfla'tion  of  Horace ;  and  expreiTes  his  furprize,  that,  if  a 
failure  of  fuccefs  can  produce  fo  melancholy  a  cataftrophe,  it 
is  not  very  frequent  with  the  German  poets.    The  knowle£e 
of  this  resectable  author  is  very  extenfive  ;  few  medical  facts 
and  anecdotes  have  efcaped  his  attention,  and  he  applies  them 
with  judgment  and  readinels.    The  other  parts  of  human 
knowlege  are  often  familiar  to-him,  and  lie  is  feldom  ftopped 
by  impediments,  which,  at  firft  view,  appear  considerable. 
•  pis  next  book  is  on  genius,  and  its  progrefs  towards  experi- 
ence.   He  confiders  it  as  an  extreme  perfection  of  all  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.    The  great  component  parts  of  genius 
are  imagination  and  judgment ;  and  the  varieties  of  it,  fitted 
for  difFerent  employments,  arife  from  the  different  proportions 
of  thefe  parts.  The  Genius  of  a  king,  a  general,  oraphyfician 
will  be  fimilar,  and  will  require  as  much  judgment  as  imagina- 
tion. In  war,  government,  and  phyfic  there  are,  he  fays,  no 
inconteftable  rules  ;  no  fixed  plan  can  be  adopted  in  every 
cafe,  but  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  '  approach  rather  than  to 
embrace  truth.'    It  is  this  genius  which  conftitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  phyficians,  which  altnofi  fuperfedes  erudition,  or 
at  leait  fupplies,  with  a  moderate  mare  of  it,  what  a  mate 
of  learning  is  unequal  to. 

'  Voracious  Learning  often  overfed 

f  Digefts  not  into J'enfe  its  motly  meal.'  Young* 
In  the  next  chapter  we  are  taught  how  to  proceed  on  Ana- 
logy and  Induction,  paths  Hill  oblcure,  and  the  firft  fcarcely 
more  than  a  vifible  darknefs.    We  cannot  abridge  it ;  in  each 
c  ilrongly  inculcates  caution*  and  points  out  the  fuperior 
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powers  of  genius.  In  induction  we  are  advifed  to  proceed  only 
from  facts  to  ideas,  and,  from  thence,  we  may  advance  to 
caufes,  which  is  the  fubject  of  the  third  chapter,  where  we  are 
Erft  guarded  againft  errors,  and  fecondly  inftru&ed  in  the  man- 
ner of  invelligating  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  Every  one  eafily 
believes  what  he  wiihes  to  be  true,  fo  that  we  mull  guard  againft 
that  inclination  which  will  naturally  miilead  our  understanding. 
This  caufe  of  error  is  dill  more  fatal  in  thofe  complex  views, 
where  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  involved  in  much^obfcurity, 
Jt  is  often  difficult  to  felect,  from  the  mafs  of  extraordinary 
appearances,  thofe  leading  fymptoms  which  are  primary  and 
effential,  and  by  whofe  affiftance  you  may  arrive  at  the  caufe.. 
With  the  vulgar  it  is  ftill  more  difficult ;  and,  when  it  is  un- 
attainable by  a  brilliant  genius,  aflifted  by  extenfive  eru- 
dition, it  will  be  affumed  by  an  ignorant  pretender,  and 
fupported  by  a  credulous  old  woman.  To  thofe  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay,  which 
party  will  be  victorious.  The  world  is  afraid  of  genids^  and 
looks  with  a  congenial  affection  on  qualities  like  its  owl'  To 
be  grave,  plodding,  and  ftupid,  is  a  very  certain  road  to 
wealth  and  reputation.  A  phyfician  of  genius  muft  therefore 
be  firm  and  confident ;  he  is  cxpofed  to  much  difficulty,  his 
views  are  mifconftrued,  and  his  conduct  frequently  mifrepre- 
(ented.  Thofe  who  are  alone  able  to  judge  of  his  merit,  will 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  interpofe  ;  and  modell  excellence  is 
often  the  prey  of  afTuming  ignorance.  Thefe  are  our  author's 
views  on  this  fubject,  and  he  proceeds  to  the  manner  of  invefti- 
gating  caufes.  They  are  often  numerous  and  complicated;  their 
influence  is  uncertain,  and  their  operation  is  invifiblc.  To 
read  a  pathological  writer  on  this  fubject,  we  feem  to  be 
threatened  with  various  and  inevitable  deaths,  from  every  blalt 
of  wind  or  change  of  temperature  ;  and,  in  this  way,  Sau- 
vages  has  calculated  that  from  feven  caufes,  4699  difeafe* 
may  follow.  Thefe  views  are,  however,  fallacious.  *  What 
prodigious  armies  we  had  in  Flanders !'  faid  my  honeft  and 
benevolent  uncle  Toby, — and  it  is  a  mode'  of  argument  that; 
would  filence  the  philofopher?  and,  for  a  moment,  aflonifh 
the  mathematician.  The  laft  effect  would,  however,  be  but 
momentary  ;  he  would  foon  feize  his  pen  and  calculate  the 
ratio  of  the  produ&ion  to  the  decreafe.  It  is  very  true,  we 
were  ourfelves  ready  to  mount,— r-but  we  fpare  thee  at  prefent, 
gentle  reader  !  and  will  return.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
caufes  feldom  operate  in  a  manner  fo  permanent  as  to  produce 
a  difeafe,  and  that,  often,  the  concurrence  of  many  of  them  is 
requifite.  It  is  not  eafy,  therefore,  to  give  rules  a  priori  for 
inveftigating  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  The  moft  ufeful  observa- 
tions, are  collected  in  the  following  pauagc. 
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1  The  analyfis  of  the  caufes  will,  therefore,  be  an  operation 
of  fome  length,  at  the  bed-fide  of  the  patient,  whether  his  difor- 
tier  be  fur.ple  or  compound.  Every  thing  depends  here  on  the 
art  of  queftioning  judicioufly,  and  of  this  art  every  man  is  not 
poflfefled.  I  have  often  heard  the  moft  ridiculous  queftions  put  by 
bid  and  uninformed  practitioners,  and  have  been  hurt  by  the  ap~ 
plaufe  with  which  they  were  received.  Rouflcau  has  very  properly 
remarked,  that  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  things,  be- 
fore we  can  be  able  to  inform  ourfelves  of  what  we  do  not  know* 
The  Indians  fay,  *  The  learned  man  is  mftructed,  and  inquires  ; 
but  the  ignorant  man  knows  not  what  he  is  to  inquire  after. 

*  An  inquilitive  and  ingenious  phyfician,  carefully  examines 
all  the  circumflances  which  can  lead  to  a  knowlcge  of  the  true 
caufe  of  a  difeafe.  He  examines,  not  only  the  natural  ftatc  of 
the  air,  but  likewife  its  accidental  qualities;  he  aims  at  afcer- 
taining,  how,  and  in  what,  this  air,  the  preceding  feafons,  the 
conftitution  of  the  present  fcafon,  the  exercife,  regimen,  fleep, 
excretions,  or  other  external  caufes,  can  have  altered  the  health 
of  the  patient.  From  thefe  he  proceeds  to  the  fick  body  itfelf, 
by  examining  the  ftate  of  its  functions,  and,  efpecially,  of  it* 
fecretions,  and  inquiring,  what  was  the  itate  of  thefe,  previous 
to  the  attack ;  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  eftimarc  the 
changes  they  have  undergone  from  the  difeafe.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient  will  likewife  claim  his  particular  attention, 
A  knowlcge  of  this,  will  very  often  afford  a  greater  refouree. 
in  determining  both  the  remote  and  proximate  caufes  of  a  difeale, 
than  any  other  means.  We  eafily  judge  of  the  (late  of  a  patient, 
when  we  are  previoully  aware  of  the  difeafes  to  which  he  has 
the  greateft  predifpofition.' 

Dr.  Zimmerman  then  treats  of  the  remote  caufes  of  dif* 
cafes.  Thefe  are  air,  aliment,  drink,  reft  and  motion,  fleep 
and  watching,  excretions  and  retentions,  paflions,  too  great 
application  of  the  mind,  externals,  and  the  ftate  of  the  body 
comprehending  temperament  and  idiofyncracy.  The  whole 
concludes  with  the  e  antidote  to  the  bane,'  or  fome  reflexions 
on.  the  power  of  habit,  which  guards  againft  the  effects  of  the 
ttioft  noxious  powers.  It  is  not  eafy  to  analize  thefe  chapters, 
for  they  confift  of  a  great  variety  of  feparate  facts,  not  indeed 
all  equally  interefting  or  perhaps  authentic.  They  are,  how- 
ever, often  important,  and  always  entertaining.  We  fhall 
tranferibe  what  he  fays  of  the  drink  which  makes  fo  large  a 
ftiare  of  the  diet  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind. 

4  Tea  is  known  to  be. the  leaves  of  a  flirub  cultivated  In  China 
and  Japa'n,  the  only  countries  in  which  it  is  indigenous.  The 
Chinefc  diftinguifli  many  kinds  of  tea  from  the  diverfity  of  the 
colour,  odour,  tafte,  and  figure  of  the  leaves.  Some  of  thefe 
diib'nctions  are  altogether  arbitrary.  The  Chinefe  dealers  fome- 
times  diftribute  the  leaves  of  other  plants  for  the  genuine  tea. 
The  varieties  of  the  latter  are  by  no  means  numerous;  all  thefe 
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fpecies  are  now  known  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  throb,  ga- 
thered at  different  feafons  and  prepared  fomewhat  differently. 

»  The  two  principal  kinds  of  tea  are  the  green  and  the  bohea. 
Green  tea  is  prelented  in  China  to  vifitors,  the  bohea  is  iu  more 
general  ufe  throughout  the  empire.  Cunningham  diftinguifhes 
the  tea  that  is  brought  to  England,  into  fine  green  tea,  common 
green  tea,  and  bohea  tea.  The  beft  bohea  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
buds  of  the  tea  plant  gathered  in  March  and  dried  in  the  fun. 
The  green  teas  arc  culled  in  May  and  June  and  dried  over  a  fur- 
nace. The  greater  part  of  the  tea  that  is  brought  into  Europe 
comes  from  Canton.  1  he  deareft,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  belt 
tea  I  have  ever  tailed,  is  that  which  is  brought  by  the  Ruilian 
caravans  which  go  tvery  two  or  three  v  ears  to  Pekin.  This  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  commerce  of  the  caravans  belongs  to  the 
emprefs,  and  this  tea  partes  into  other  hands  only  in  the  way  of 
prefents. 

4  Tea  is  adulterated  by  a  variety  of  additional  fubflanccs,  but 
especially  the  bohea  tea,  which  is  often  mixed  with  an  infufion 
of  Japan  earth,  and  afterwards  dried. 

4  People  of  the  lower  clafs,  in  China,  boil  the  cheaper  and 
inferior  fort  of  tea  in  large  quarnities  in  a  kettle  for  common 
drink.  Perfons  of  a  higher  rank' drink  the  liner  kind  of  tea, 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Europe,  but  ufe  no  fugar  with 
It.  The  Tartars  are  the  only  people  in  China  who  mix  milk  with 
it.  The  Japanefc  fir  ft  powder  the  tea,  and  then  mixing  it  with 
water,  ftir  it  as  we  do  chocolate  till  it  froths,  and  then  drink  it 
without  fugar. 

*  The  Aliatics  in  general,  but  above  all  the  Chinefe,  extol 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  tea.  I  have  feen  fome  Chinefe  prefcrip- 
tions  for  nervous  weak nefs,  head  ach,  tenefmus,  hemorrhoids, 
cardialgia,  and  a  variety  or  other  difeafes,  and  ot  all  of  them  tea 
was  the  principal  ingredient.  But  it  is  well  known  how  extremely 
partial  the  Chinefe  are  to  every  thing  that  originates  in  their  own 
country  ;  and  emhnfialrs  always  lee  things  in  a  falfe  light. 

*  There  are  many  writers,  however,  andthofe  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, who  agree  that  the  excefTive  ufe  of  tea  occafions  a  variety  of 
nervous  diforders  in  China,  and  likewife  diabetes,  confumption, 
and  death.  The  Ling  Fi  directs  tea  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, and  never  rafting.  The  author  of  the  book  Tchang-Seng, 
or  ihe  Art  of  prcferving  Health,  fays,  "  I  confefs  that  tea  is  not 
agreeable  to  me,  and  that  my  ftomach  revolts  at  it  every  time  I 
am  obliged  to  drink  it ;  perhaps  the  weaknefs  of  my  conflitmiorr 
when  young  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  antipathy."  This  avowal 
proves  how  erroneoufly  thofe  Europeans  have  argued,  who  have 
attempted  to  fay  why  tea  is  fo  falutary  to  Afiatics  and  fo  prejudi- 
cial to  the  inhabitants  of  our  continent.  Marvellous  accounts- 
have  likewife  been  related  of  the  good  effects  of  tea  in  Europe.  I 
every  day  hear  it  extolled  as  doing  wonders,  by  perfons  who  fuf- 
fcr  extremely  from  its  ufe.  Two  Dutch  phyhcians,  Craanen 
and  Bontikoe,  who  in  the  laft  century  wrote  in  favor  of  tea  and 
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perhaps  of  the  Dutch  Eaft 'India  company,  after  ted  that  the  blood 
was  in  the  higheft  ftateof  of  perfection,  when  in  the  molt  perfect 
fluidity,  and  rhat  with  fuch  blood  there  could  be  no  difpofition 
to  difeafc.  Dr.  Bontikoe  maintained  that  tea  ought  to  be  drank 
to  the  quantity  of  one  or  even  two  hundred  cups  a  day,  as  a  pre- 
fervative  from  every  dileafe,  and  pretended  that  this  might  be 
done  without  the  leaft  injury  to  the  itomach. 

*  This  notion  was  foon  generally  adopted,  and  tea  was  drank 
without  moderation,  with  a  view  to  thin  the  blood,  or  rather  to 
increafe  the  dividends  of  the  company.  Boerhaave  very  happily 
oppofed  the  progrefs  of  this  opinion  and  put  a  flop  to  the  ravages 
k  occafioned, 

'  We  are  told  that  tea  acts  as  a  diuretic,  increafes  the  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  cures  head  ach,  drownnefs,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  renders  the  body  active  and  elevates  the  (pints. 
Others  arc  of  opinion  that  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  is  good  againrt  indigeftion  and  diarrhoea.  There  are 
fome  perfons  who  conlider  itrong  green  tea  as  an  emetic,  and  yex 
extol  its  ufe  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  affection. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied*  fays  Baron  Ha  Her,  but  that  tea  occa- 
sions for  fome  time  a  certain  gaiety  and  livelinefs.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  I  recommend  a  moderate  ufe  of  tea  to  healthy  people. 
J.  like  wife  recommend  it  to  people  who  are  obliged  to  expo  fe 
themfelves  to  cold,  efpecially  travellers  :  and  I  find  it  very  uleful 
when  drank  after  exposure  to  cold,  damp  air,  as  it  foon  remove* 
the  weight  and  laffitude  which  are  the  effects  of  a  common  cold» 
In  what  then,  may  we  aik,  con  lifts  the  real  advantage  of  tea  in. 
thefe  cafes  ?  Boerhaave  tells  us  it  is  in  the  warm  water. 

*  But  a  phyfician  mud  be  a  Sangrado  to  fuppofe  that  warm  wa- 
ter will  be  of  ufe  to  every  ftomach.  Hippocrates  long  ago  told 
us,  that  too  great  a  ufe  of  warm  water  foftens  the  flelhj  weakens 
the  nerves,  renders  men  ftupid,  and  occafions  haemorrhages,  fyn- 
cope,  and  death.  Tea  will  therefore  be  in  many  refpects  hurtful 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  take  it  ;  whether  we  attribute  the 
virtues  of  this  beverage  to  the  tea  itfelf  or  to  the  fermentation  of 
the  fugar,  which  I  do  not  believe  by  the  bye,  or  to  the  warm 
water.  I  will  not  infift  hereon  the  aflertion  of  the  celebrated 
Linnseu.s,  that  all  the  .  plants  which  refemble  the  tea  filrubare  ve- 
nomous ;  becaufe  I  know  many  ladies  in  Switzerland,  who  drink 
only  warm  water  with  fugar  and  cream,  and  who  feel  the  fame 
effects  from  this  beverage  that  others  do  from  tea.  Linnaeus  is  of 
opinion  that  we  have  to  fear  only  from  the  ufe  of  new  tea.  This 
rule  however  is  applicable  only  in,  China  and  Japan,  where  re* 
cent,  tea  occafions  a  deg  ree  of  intoxication.  Thi*  is  the  reafon 
why  the  laws  of  thefe  people  have  determined  how  long  the  tea  is 
to  be  kept  before  it  is  drank. 

*  There  is  fomething  exceedingly  penetrating  in  the  nature  of 
tea,  and  perhaps  at  the  fame  time  attenuating.  It  is  well  known 
that  after  frequent  blood  letting  nothing  gives  a  cadaverous  com7 
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plesron  fo  foon  as  tea.  We  had  a  gentleman  in  Switzerland,  wfed 
in  every  refpect  knew  how  to  aflume  the  tone  of  majeity.  He  was 
told  one  day  that  nothing  elevated  the  dignity  of  a  king  fo  much 
as  when  every  thing  around  him  had  a  pale  look.  This  Intima- 
tion was  fufficient  for  him.  He  directed  all  his  fervarits  to  be 
blooded  once  a  month,  and  obliged  each  of  them  to  fwallbw  fifty 
difhes  of  tea  every  day. 

*  The  ill  effects  of  tea,  in  cafes  of  hyfterieal  and  hypochon- 
driacal affection,  are  indifpu table.  When  I  ftudJed  at  Gottingen* 
I  ufed  to  drink  tea  in  the  night  with  a  view  to  prevent  drowlinefs* 
and  it  had  this  effect  fo  completely,  that  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  I  purfucd  this  method  both  my  fleep  and  my  ftrength  had 
foffaken  me,  and  my  heud  was  as  weak  as  my  flomach.  I  have 
feen  many  perfons  of  my  acquaintance  affected  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  from  the  fame  caufe.  I  have  fince  that  time  had  occa- 
hon  to  obferve  in  Switzerland,  that  in  many  of  my  patients  tea 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  puife  How  and  weak  ;  and  that  an 
improper  ufe  of  it  very  often  excites  flatulency  and  hypochon- 
driacal affection,  tremor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  va* 
pore,  fluor  albus,  and  fometirnes  deep  melancholy.  Dr.  Freihd 
knew  a  woman  who  had  an  incontinence  of  urine,  and  afterwards 
a  fuppremon  of  the  menfes,  brought  on  by  tea. 

*  Many  hypochondriacal  people  imagine  they  have  a  coldnefs 
at  the  tiomitch,  and  they  attempt  to  remedy  this  by  different  me- 
thods. Some  of  them  are  careful  to  wear  fomething  warm  upon 
their  ftomachs,  others  eat  every  thing  hot.  Soup  they  fay  is 
fruitful  unlefs  they  cat  it  very  hot.  They  drink  their  tea  in  the 
lame  manner.  I  know  one  of  thefe  people  at  Zurich,  who  is  al* 
moft  conframly  with  his  tea  pot  in  his  hand,  and  he  does  this* 
with  a  view  to  warm  his  flomach.  This  patient  is  exceedingly 
flatulent  and  fubject  to  colic.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  to  thefe 
people,  as  fomc  of  their  phyficidns  do,  that  they  have  really  cdld 
jlomaehs,  but  I  call  this  pretended  coldnefs  an  extreme  degree 
iof  relaxation,  and  I  attribute  it  in  a  great  meafure  to  tea, 

*  Our  Swifs  ladies  would  no  fooner  give  up  their  tea  at  flated 
hours,  than  they  would  their  card  tables.  This  is  the  reafori 
why  the  fluor  albus  is  as  common  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland.  I  fometirnes  fucceed,  though  flowly,  in  the" 
core  of  this  difeafe,  by  employing  every  thing  that  is  contrary  tot 
the  effects  of  warm  water,  fuch  as  bark,  chalybeates  and  tonics 
in  general.  I  have  often  feen  this  diforder  in  girls  of  ten  years 
old.  Gheyne  tells  us  that  in  thefe  times  it  attacks  the  molt  ami- 
able perfons  of  the  fair  fex,  and  is  a  very  common  caufe  of  fteri- 
lity.  All  the  women,  who  are  incommoded  in  this  manner,  do) 
not  indeed  drink  immoderately  of  tea,  but  I  believe  we  may  ven- 
ture to  afcribe  it  to  this  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes  ;  it  fecm- 
ing  to  be  indifputable,  that  the  prefent  general  ufe  of  tea  coope- 
rates with  other  remote  caufes  in  the  production  of  many 
difeafes/ 
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The  chapter  on  the  effects  of  too  great  applicatiori  is  very 
curious.  The  phyfician  of  many  celebrated  geniufes  mull  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  fpeak  with  confidence  on  the  difeafes  to  which 
genius  is  only  fubjec"l.  The  more  minute  anecdotes  will  pleafe 
thofe  who  WHh  to  know  the  bulk,  fize,  or  appearance  of  a 
celebrated  author.  '  Voltaire,'  he  lays,  '  has  a  triangular 
face,  which  is  truly  the  fymbol  of  perfection.  Wieland's  legs 
are  like  a  pair  of  flutes.  When  RoufTeau  is  not  fpeakirig,  he 
Jeans  his  head  upon  his  breaft,  which  is  a  melancholy  and  con- 
templative attitude.'  We  with  alfo  to  tranferibe  a  cafe  which, 
tye  fear  often  happens,  in  a  lefs  degree,  from  too  great  applica- 
tion ;  to  /how  the  eafy  tranfition  from  the  boaited  height  o£ 
Euman  perfection,  to  a  itate  almoil  inferior  to  the  loweft  ani- 
mal. Poor  Swift  1  it  was  thy  misfortune,  that  thy  life  did  not 
end  with  thy  reafon. 

*wThia  Swifs  divine,  who  might  be  faid  to  unite  an  entire 
world  within  himfelf,  had  no  other  paflion  but  the  love  of  nudy. 
His  conflitution  was  exceedingly  robuft,  and  his  health  unim- 
paired till  within  a  year  before  his  death.  His  body  was  well 
formed,  his  face  was  of  a  dark  complexion  and  thin,  be  cat 
\  and  chiefly  food  of  difficult  dkeftion.  In  the  article  o£ 
k  he  was  very  temperate.  A  year  before  his  death  he  began 
gel  ilight  defluxions,  to  which  however  he  did  not  feem  to  pay 
ajiy  attention.  About  fix  weeks  before  his  death  .he  began  t<fr 
complain  of  real  illnefs ;  he  had  a  little  irregular  fever^  violent 
head  ach,  fometimes  on  one  fide  of  his  head  only,  fometimes  in 
every  part  of  it,  but  which  commonly  went  off  in  a  few  hours.  He 
likewiie  complained  of  hypochondriacal  tenfions  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and  had  no  inclination  to  eat :  he  had  diilurbedfleept 
'tis  mind  feemed  to  be  fometimes  a  little  abfent. 
'he  phyfician  who  was  called  in,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
toroplaint  was  featcd  in  the  inteftines,  and  recommended  an  in- 
fufcon  of  carduus  benedictus,  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he  had 
rccourfe  to  fome  gentle  purgatives.  The  patient  thought  him- 
felf better,  and  undertook  to  prelide  at  the  public  examination  o£ 
his  fcholars.  The  whole  aflembly  remarked  that  this  wonderful 
man,  who  had  always  fpoken  with  fo  much  elegance  and  preci- 
sion, became  prolix,  and  even  flighty  in  what  he  faid,  though 
he  will  continued  to  fpeak  excellent  Latin.  He  was  therefore 
perfuaded  to  defift,  and  go  home,  as  being  too  ill  for  bufinefs. 
The  moment  he  got  into  bed  he  grew  worfe.  He  complained  of 
intehfe  head  ach,  and  was  feldom  in  his  proper  fenfes.  He  fpoke 
but  little,  and  this,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  was  in  Latin. 
tie  had  a  feeble,  fickly,  yellow  countenance,  and  got  but  little 
deep.  In  thefe  circumltances,  his  brother  was  of  opinion  that 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  was  in  the  head,  and  that  the  phyfician 
had  miftaken  the  cafe.  Dr.  Ith  was  therefore  called  in,  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  who  had  been  employed  as  phyfician  to  the 
Pruflian  army,  by  a  prince  who  does  not  meafurc  a  man's  abili- 
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ties  by  his  beard.  This  gentleman  difcovered  the  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  He  prefcribed  ftrong  purges,  but  without  effect ;  and 
likewife  very  itimulating  cly  Iters,  which  were  equally  ineffica- 
cious :  at  length  a  cathartic  was  given,  of  ftrenjeth  fufheient  to 
purge  fix  ordinary  men,  and  this  had  a  wonderfm  effect.  The 
Sifordec  diminilhed  confiderably.  The  patient  recovered  his  rea- 
fon  and  his  fenfes.  Still  however,  his  mmd  indicated  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  wcaknefs  in  the  medullary  fubftance. 

*  From  that  time  he  took  only  a  difh  of  chocolate  every  day, 
and  drank  a  little  of  the  Weiflembourg  waters,  but  was  not  able 
as  yet  to  get  out  of  bed.  They  began  now  to  have  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  but  he  foon  relapfed  again  into  ftupidity.  Some  good 
woman  recommended  to  him  the  Halle  effence,  and  this  com- 
pletely difordcred  his  fenfes  again.  Dr.  Ith  again  advifed  the 
life  of  ftrong  purges,  and  thefe  had  a  good  effect :  he  was  almoft 
wholly  rcftored  to  his  reafon  again  ;  his  appetite  returned,  and 
his  evacuations  were  natural  and  eafy.  But  foon  after  this  he  be- 
came wholly  deprived  of  fenfibility,  and  all  his  functions  were 
confufed,  and  r.t  length  at  an  end.  He  died  in  his  5 2d  year,  af- 
ter having  been  an  entire  week,  without  affording  any  one  mark 
©f  a  reafonable  being. 

4  Dr.  Ith  opened  the  body  of  this  man,  who  had  been  fb  un^ 
common  an  inftance  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  human  under- 
standing. He  found  the  cranium  very  rhin,  and  the  brain,  with 
its  poflerior  part,  of  a  moll:  unufual  bulk.  The  vcflels  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  cfpecially  of  the  falx,  were  much  diftended. 
Between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
tunica  arachnoides,  Dr.  Ith  found  about  two  ounces  of  water  jj 
feven  or  eight  ounces  in  the  lateral  ventricles ;  an  ounce  and  i 
kalf  in  the  third,  and  as  much  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Thus  the 
caufc  and  nature  of  the  difeafe  were  plainly  demonftrated.  It 
was  this  accumulation  of  water  that  converted  the  moft  exquifitc 
genius  into  an  animal,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word. 

*  All  thefe  obfervations  prove  to  us  the  danger  that  may  arifet 
from  too  great  application  of  the  mind,  efpecially  in  perfons  of  a 
retired  and  ina&ive  life ;  how  fimple  it  is  for  men  to  deftroy 
themfelves  for  the  fake  of  immortality ;  and  how  much  better 
it  is  with  refpect  to  health  to  be  deftined  by  Providence  ta 
fell  timber  in  the  foreft,  than  to  have  too  much  tafle  for  letters* 
Rouffeau  praifes  the  invention  of  him,  who  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ooronoko,  prefled  the  heads  of  new  born-children  between 
two  boards  with  a  view  to  flatten  and  lengthen  them,  and  thu& 
preferve  them  from  genius.  If  nature,  fays  Roufleau,  intended 
us  for  health,  meditation  is  contrary  to  nature  ;  and  a  man  who 
is  abforbed  in  bis  reflexions  is  therefore  a  degenerated  animal.9 

We  (hall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  article. 
The  work  of  a  man  whom  nations  have  celebrated,  and  univer- 
fities,  in  vain,  invited— claimed  our  attention,  independent 
•f  its  intrinfc  excellence.    We  have  not  always  bowed  with. 
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deference  to  his  opinions  ;  though  it  is  but  juitice  to  obferve 
that  we  have  found  very  much  much  to  praife,  and  little,  verf 
little,  to  blame.  The  labour  of  our  analyfis  has  beeri  much 
increafed  by  the  fubje&s  not  being  always  fufficiently  difcri- 
jninated>  or  diftin&ly  detailed.  That,  however,  will  he  but  a 
flight  impediment  to  the  reader,  who  will  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  a  very  attentive  perufal  of  the  whole  work. 

The  notes  of  the  trariflatorare  in  general  judicious  *  and  re- 
late chiefly  to  the  modern  difcoveries*  which  Dr.  Zimmerman 
could  not  have  known.  There  is  one  material  overfight,  which 
he  will  excufe  us  for  remarking  :  the  Ruffians  do  not  bathe  in 
water  heated  to  1600.  Water  of  noQ  will  be  intolerable  to  the 
feet,  and  we  have  reafon  to  thin  k*t  hat  the  hardtft  hands  cannot 
bear  water  heated  to  \zo° .  The  Ruffian  baths  are  of  vapoury 
and  the  Ruffians  do  not,  now,  roll  in  the  fnow  after  the  batfu 
The  experiment  is  only  tried,  at  prefent;  as  a  Ihow ;  and  the 
efre&s  are  fometimcs  difagreeable. 


Ohfervatians  on  the  fuperior  Efficacy  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bark^ 
in  the  Cure  of  Aguct  and  other  Fevers.  By  William  Saunders* 
M.  D.  $*vo.  2 j.  Johnfon. 

jpvN  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  we  were  at  fome  pain* 
^  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  bark> 
as  they  had  been  defcribed  by  different  authors*  Dr.  Saundera 
imagines,  that  what  is  ftyled  the  red  bark  is  taken  from  the. 
trunk  of  the  old  tree,  while  the  fmaller  pieces  or  the  quill  barfe 
is  the  produce  either  of  the  young  trees  or  of  the  branches;  la 
the  earlier  periods  of  its  ufe,  it  was  indeed  probable  that  the 
former  ftiould  have  been  employed,  but  when  the  demand  in* 
creafed,  the  latter  was  often  fubftituted.  It  is  alfo  fuggefted, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  politically  recommended  the  fmalletf 
bark  to  foreign  merchants,  and  have  retained  the  larger 
for  themfelves ;  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  the  old  tree* 
rarely  furvive  the  operation  of  barking,  while  the  young  ones 
frequently  recover,  and  produce  again  their  valuable  coveringi 
fo  that  if  the  world  were  acquainted  with  the  excellence  of 
tjie  larger  kind,  the  trees  would  not  fupply  the  demand,  or 
they  would  be  obliged  to  lhare  the  more  precious  forts  with  the 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Our  author  thinks  that  it  was  the  red  bark  which  was  ufed 
by  Sydenham  and  Morton,  from  the  ftrong  encomiums  they 
bellow  on  it,  and  from  the  defcription  of  their  contemporaries, 
who  have  written  on  the  materia  medica.  Dale  defcribes 
bark  to  be  *  on  the  outfide  rough,  whitifli,  within  fmooth, 
and  of  iron  or  rather  an  ockry  color  *  It  was  more  eafy  to  have 
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looked  into  the  authors  thcmfelves.  We  cannot  find  however 
that  Sydenham  hA6  left  us  any  defcription  of  the  bark  which  he 
preferred.  Morton  exprefly  tells  us,  that  genuine  bark  refemblet 
lifotamon  in  odor,  and  that  the  blackijh  appearance  which  it  fome- 
times  has,  is  not  natural.  The  gennine  bark,  he  fays,  is 
«  brittle,  not  vifcid  and  glutinous/  and  the  bad  fort  thick 
and  woody.  We  mull  now  give  his  own  woods.  *  Corticem 
enim  male  ele&upt,  fenfu  facile  deprehendemus,  num  foil,  fit 
-CRASivs  &  ligneus,  quippc  tenuis  tile  qui  a  ramnlis  rods- 
/wr,  eft  maxime  <aegetus9  quia  fucco  recenti  faturatus*  Vide 
Exercitationes,  pag.  171  &  172.  A  pretty  careful  fearch  in 
the  voluminous  Hoffman  has  '  afforded  nothing  Unking  on 
this  fubject.  He  recommends  bark  *  purum  folidum  &  bene 
fapidum.*  Boerhaaveand  his  commentator,  Van  Swieter*,  feem 
to  truft  to  the  credit  of  the  merchant  and  druggirt.  The 
writers  on  the  materia  medka  have  very  generally  followed 
Dale  in  the  defcription.  They  ufually  mention  both  the  red 
and  the  common  forts,  and  many  of  them  exprefly  fay,  that  the 
'former  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  agree  alio  in 
recommending  the  brittle  bark,  which  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  fort  which  is  now  the  object  of  our  attention*  The 
colour,  which  is  often  diftinguifhed,  feems  in  their  views  to  af- 
ford no  foundation  for  a  preference;  but  we  need  not  be  prolix 
on  this  fubject,  as  the  whole  is  judicioufly  abridged  by  Dr. 
Lewis  in  his  Difpenfatory.  We  ought,  in  jullice,  to  obferve, 
that  they  only  are  the  judges  of  Dr.  Lewis's  merit, who  have  pe- 
rufed  the  laboured  and  tedious  defcriptions  of  the  authors 
from  whom  he  has  compiled  his  excellent  abridgement. 

Our  labours  are  not  however  wholly  ufelefs.  If  the  quality 
of  the  bark  had  degenerated,  and  we  had  ufed  a  different  remedy 
from  that  employed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton,  we  fhould 
with  pleafure  have  returned  to  it,  now  chance  has  again  re- 
Jlored  i%*  But,  if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  we  fhould  have 
found,-  in  fubfequent  authors,  the  different  appearance  of  the 
remedy  ctiiiinlUy  mentioned,  and  its  diminished  virtue  lament- 
ed. We  muft  probably  therefore  look  farther  for  the  caufe  of 
the  complaints  of  practitioners,  and  endeavour  to  invertigate, 
in  the  diieafes  themfelves,  the  reafons  of  the  inefEcacy  of  this 
i)oafkd  remedy.  Intermittents  ftill  rage  with  a  fway  almofl 
uncontrouled  by  our  formerly  boafted  fpecific. 

The  prefent  work  informs  us  of  a  kind  of  bark  taken 
in  a  Spanifh  veflel  by  the  Hu/Tar  frigate.  It  refembleg 
the  red  bark  of  therapeutical  authors,  and  is  certainly  more 
efficacious  than  that  which  we  ufually  employ.  We  have*  for  this 
purpofe,  the  teftiraony  of  Dr.  Saunders  and  the  united  applaufe 
•f  many  eminent  practitioners ;  but  as  chance  has  afforded  us- 
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this  refource,  it  will  be  expedient,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  import- 
ance, to  procure  a  more  certain  fupply.  We  recollect,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfactions  for  17/8,  an  account  of  a  bark 
very  fimilar  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  in  fact  afpecies  of  the 
fame  genus.  The  Cinconff  Caribbam  L.  Sp.  PI.  p.  244,  and 
5n  all  the  trials  which  have  been  made,  its  virtues  were  found 
to  refemble  thofe  of  the  real  bark.  Independent,  therefore,  of 
the  political  confederation  of  employing  tfce  production  of  our 
Own  colonies,  we  may  depend  on  having  the  bark  from  thofe 
parts  of  the  trees  which  poflefs  its  virtue  in  the  grcateft  per- 
fection ;  and,  what  is  probably  of  more  confequence,  we  can 
have  it  properly  and  carefully  dried.    The  Spaniards,  we  are 

•  told,  are  particularly  attentive  to  this  procefs,  in  the  bark 
Which  is  intended  for  their  own  confumption ;  but  that  which 

'  is  fent  to  foreign  markets  is  imperfectly  dried  and  carelefsly 
packed. 

The  public  is  particularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Saunders  for  his 
attention  to  this  fubject.  We  mail  tranfcribe  his  account  of 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  this  bark,  and  add,  that  half  the  ufual 
tfofe  of  common  bark  is  probably  fufficient,  and  that,  while 
the  refin  is  in  larger  quantity,  it  contains  alfo  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  mucilage  ;  fo  that  both  the  infufion  and  deco&ion  of 
this  kind  of  bark  is  ftronger  and  more  efficacious  than  that 
Which  we  have  ufually  employed. 

The  red  bark  is  in  much  larger  and  thicker  pieces  than 
the  common  Peruvian  bark.  It  evidently  confifts  of  three  di- 
ftinct  layers.  The  external  thin,  rugged,  and  frequently  co- 
vered with  amofly  fubftance,  and  of  a  reddifti  brown  colour. 
The  middle,  thicker,  mere  compact,  and  of  a  darker  colour. 
In  this  appears  chiefly  to  refide  its  refinous  part,  being  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  evidently  containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
inflammable  matter  than  any  other  kind  of  bark. 

'  The  innermoft  has  a  more  woody  and  fibrous  appearance, 
©fa  brighter  red  than  the  former. 

c  The  intire  piece  breaks  in  that  brittle  manner  defcribed 
by  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  the  bark. 

*  In  reducing  it  to  powder,  the  mid4h*  layer,  which  feera* 
to  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  refin,  will  not  give  way 
to  the  peftle  fo  eafily  as  the  other  layers  ;  this  Ihould  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  when  it  is  ufed  in  fine  powder.  Its  flavour 
js  chiefly  difcoverable  either  in  powder  or  folution,  is  evidently 
more  aromatic,  and  has  a  greater  degree  of  bitternefs  than  the 
common  bark,' 

':    (  H  3  Altlamfvt, 
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"tWefamfus,  a  foeni,  in  Four  Books  :  *with  Notes  by  the  late  Ghjlef. 
Ridley,  D.D.    4/0.   \os.  6d,  feiucd.  Dodfley. 

'TpHIS  performance  is  allegoricaj,  and  written  partly  in  im}- 
tation  of  Spenfer's  ftyle,  and  entirely  fo  of  his  manner  ; 
for  we  have  druids,  phtfofophers,  heathen  gods,  angels,  and 
fairies,  ftrangely  jumbled  together  throughout.  Prefixed  to 
this  poem  is  another^  not  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  calle4 
Pfyche,  which  we  are  told  '  was  publilhed  before,  and  now  re- 
printed, becaufe  the  fecond  part  (Melampus)  muli  have  Teem- 
ed abrupt  and  difmembered  without  the  firil.' 

The  author  in  his  Introduction  informs  us,  that  f  the  firft 
part,  begun  in  idlerfefs  without  any  fcheme  or  plan,  happened 
\n  the  turning  of  the  wheel  to  come  out  a  kind  of  Heathen 
Paradife  £»oft,  that,  with  the  general  plan  mentioned  in  the 
laft  ftanza,  determined  the  fubject  of  this  to  \>c  the  Heathen 
Paradife  Regained  ;  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  mew  what 
lights  and  ljopes  the  world  enjoyed  in  this  point  before  the 
Great  Reftorer  was  born.  A  view  that  will  open  to  the  fource 
of  the  pagan  fuperftitions  and  idolatries ;  and  in  fome  mea? 
fure  clear  the  confufion  with  which  at  prefent  they  feem  per- 
plexed ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prove  a  confiderable  confirma- 
tion of  the  truths  pf  Chriflianity.' 

We  cannot  entirely  coincide  with  thefe  opinions.  The  fource- 
pf  Pagan  fuperftitions  Hill  appears  to  us  concealed  in  (hades  and 
darknefs.  The  doctor's  taper,  and  other  mythological  lights^ 
lately  held  out  to  fcatter  tfye  gloom,  and  direct  our  iteps,  have 
by  no  means  anfwered  that  purpofe.  They  miflead  us',  like 
nocturnal  vapours,  which,  after  having  afforded  a  dim  unT 
Heady  light  for  a  mort  time,  elude  our  fearch,  vanifh  from  our 
fight,  and  leave  us  more  bewildered  than  before,  •  in  confu- 
sion worfe  confounded.'  Neither  can  we  find  in  thete  poems 
any  confiderable  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  Chriftianity, 
though  there  are  many  good  religious  ftanzas  fcattered  through 
them.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  fay  that,  in  this  Heathen 
Paradife  Regained,  there  are  many  allufions  bordering  on 
profanenefs,  which  we  are  convinced  the  pious  and  learned 
author  was  very  far  from  intending.  Pfyche  (the  human  foul) 
Is  placed  in  the  '  happy  garden  of  Adonis'  (Eden),  permittee^ 
to  enjoy  all  its  pleafures,  to  gather  all  its  fruits  and  flowers^ 
the  rofe  onjy  excepted  3 

f  For  prickles  fharp  do  arm  tlje  dang'rous  roflere  1* 

Anteros,  however  (the  heathen  Satan),  not  being  able  to  over- 
leap the  jnpimd  which  cnclofed  this  garden,  pins,  admiffion 
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in  the  ftiape  of  a  ferpent,  by  means  of  a  river  that  flowed 
through  it ;  his  appearance  on  the  water  is  poetically  defcribed 
>n  the  following  lines. 

*  He  fails  along  in  many  a  wanton  fpire ; 
Now  floats  at  length,  now  proudly  rears  bis  creft  t 
•  His  fuarkling  eyes  and  fcales,  inilind  with  tire, 
With  fplendour  as  he  moves,  the  waves  ore  keft : 
And  the  waves  gleam  bene'ath  his  flaming  breaft. 
As  through  the  battle  fet  in  full  array, 

When  the  fun  walks  in  radiant  brightnefs  drefs'd  ; 
His  beams  that  on  the  burnifli'd  helmets  play, 
The  burniib'd  helms  reflect,  and  fpread  unufual  day.* 

Soon  after  he  wheedles  poor  Pfyche  in  much  the  fame  manner 
as  Milton's  Satan  did  Eve,  and  iucceeds  accordingly.  Venus, 
enraged  at  her  difobedience,  condemns  her  to  death ;  but  Cus- 
pid, who  is  reprefented  as  *  loving  and  beloved  by  Pfyche,* 

'  Begg'd  her  to  doff  the  keennefs  of  her  look, 
Which  Nature  feeling  to  her  centre  (hook. 

"  Then  how  fhould  Pfyche  bear  it  i  Spare  the  raaid  g 
*Tis  plain  that  Anteros  his  fpight  has  wroke  ; 

Shall  vengeance  due  to  him,  on  her  be  laid  ? 
Oh  !  let  me  run,  and  reach  th'ambrofial  balms,"  he  faid/ 

He  proceeds  to  in  treat  her  that '  he  may  bear  the  exemplary 
vengeance.'——'  In  me  let  guilt  adopted  And  a  victim*'  Venus 
thus  anfwers  his  repeated  felicitations  ; 

**  To  thy  intreaties  Pfyche's  life  I  give,** 
(Replied  the  indulgent  mother  to  her  fon  :) 

u  But  yet  deform'd,  and  minifiYd  let  her  live  ; 
'Till  thou  (halt  grant  a  better  change  foredone  t  ■ 
Nor  (hall  that  change,  but  thro*  death  gates  be  wdn. 

This  meed  be  thine,  ore  her  and  hers  to  reign ! 
Already  Nature  puts  her  horrors  on  : 

Away  !— I  to  my  bow'r  of  biifs  again  ! 
Thou  to  thy  talk  of  love,  and  voluntary  pain,** 

Such  an  allegory  as  this  appears  to  us  very  objectionable, 
and  is  carried  much  farther  than  we  choofe  to  follow  it.  To 
jeprefent  Venus  and  Cupid  as  emblems  of  the  Almighty  and 
our  Saviour,  to  (hadow  forth  the  divine  wrath  againft  the  of- 
fences of  our  pripiitiye  parents,  and  the  interceffion  and  death 
of  our  Redeemer  in  allufion  to  the  tranfa&ions  of  ficlitious 
deities ;  and  fuch  deities  approaches  too  nearly,  however 
well  intentioned,  to  the  ludicrous  and  profane.  The  poem 
concludes  with  Pfyche's  being  turned  into  a  worm,  or  in  the 
anthor's  words. 

*  PoomM  in  a  caterpillar's  fhape  to  hut* 
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We  are  now  come  to  Melampus,  or,  the  Religions  Groves* 
Melampus  was  a  celebrated  foothfayer  and  phyfician,  who) 
lived  in  the  age  of  Prastus,  king  of  Argos,  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  about  1380  years  before  Chrift.  We  are  informecj 
in  the  fecond  ftanza  of  this  poem,  that  Pfyche, 

«  With  appetite  corrupt  inclines  to  earth 
And  wedded  elf  compos'd  of  flimy  mud, 
And  different  parts  deriv'd  from  beafllihood. 

From  them  the  Elfin  race  and  fairy  (Irenes ; 
A  numerous  offspring,  like  their  (ire  ill-thew'd ; 

And  (as  the  mother's  difcompofed  brains 
Deform'd  the  child)  befprent  with  Pfyche's  noyous  ftains. 

This  feems  but  a  beaftly  fort  of  connection,  and  we 
cannot  think  it  a  very  happy  thought.  Spenfer  gives  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  their  origin. 

♦  But  Guyon  all  this  while  his  booke  did  read, 
Ne  yet  has  ended ;  for  it  was  a  great 
And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  exceac} 
My  lcafure  fo  long  leaves  here  to  repeat : 
It  told,  how  firft  Prometheus  did  create 
A  man,  of  many  parts  from  beafts  deryv'd 
And  then  dole  fire  from  heven,  to  animate 
His  work,  for  which  he  was  bjr  Jove  depryv'd 
Of  life  him  felfe,  and  hart-rtrings  of  an  jEgle  ryv'-d. 

That  man  fo  made  he  calito  Elfe.'  

But  we  have  no  reafQn,  indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  Spenfer'i 
and  the  Dolor's  elves  are  of  the  fame  family.  One  of  the 
mod  degenerate  of  this  race  is  Elfenor,  the  votary  of  Eros 
and  Anteros.  The  latter  purfues  him  with  as  much  malice 
and  art,  as  he  before  difplayed  in  feducing  Pfyche,  but  not 
with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  for  Melampus,  who  is  ftyled  a  Grecian, 
druid,  having  impreffed  moral  and  religious  maxims  on  his 
mind,  he  proves  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemy.  At  laft, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures,  Mercury  is  fent  to  him.  JJis; 
approach  is  oddly  enough  defcribed  in  the  following  lines, 
«  And,  gliding  through  the  trees  on  eafy  wings, 

A  form  celeftial  Ikims  before  their  eyes ;  - 
In  the  ftrong  gale  his  fluttering  mantle  fings, 
And  wheeling  round  the  court  he  forms  his  leflening  rings/ 

Now  fubllitute  pigeon  for  form-  celejlialy  and  pinion  for  mantle* 
(though  we  do  not  thoroughly  approve  of  the  word  Jings), 
and  it  would  be  a  very  picturefque  defcription  of  the  flight  of 
one  of  thefe  birds,  when  about  to  fettle  on  a  dove-cot..  But, 
hdtwithltanding  this,  and  fome  Chriflian -like  expreflions.  which 
)ie  makes  ufe  of  in  his  fubfequent  fpeech,  we  find  him  to  be; 
the  original  heathen  Mercury  in  full  plumage, 
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f  Wings  fledg'd  his  feer,  and  wings  emfarac'd  his  head  2 
His  fingers  lightly  held  a  feather'd  wand.' 

He  informs  Elfenor,  that/  his  merits  and  tranfgreffions  had 
been  hung  on  high  in  equal  fcales  ;  that  *  the  heavenly  fpirits 
were  grieved,  and  fiends  lhouted  at  the  comparifon  but  that 
Filial  Love,  the  fame  allegorical  perfonagc  as  Cupid  in  the 
jfirft  poem,  whom  he  likewife  calls  '  CeleiUal  Love's  eternal 
Son,'  interpofed  in  his  favour,  reprefented  his  late  penitence, 
and  cpnquefl  over  the  wiles  of  Anteros,  and  by  that  means 
procured  his  acquittal.  He  farther  tells  him,  that  he  was  com- 
jnanded  to  deprive  him  of  life,  and  afterwards  conduct  him, 

*  array'd  in  glory  bright 
Up  to  yon  realms  of  day  among  the  fons  of  light/ 

Elfenor  then  makes  a  long  prophetic  fpeech  about  Melam- 
pus'  defcendants  reigning  in  Argos — of  their  being  expelled 
from  thence,  and  eftablilhing  druidifm  and  true  religion  in 
Britain — about  a  general  corruption — chriftianity — the  refor- 
mation—fubfequent  abufes,  Sec.  with  a  elearnefs  and  precifion 
pot  to  be  equalled  in  the  Sybilline  oracles.  He  at  length  dies, 
and  the  poem  concludes.  We  ought,  however,  to  mention, 
that  the  druid  Melampus,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety,  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Praitus,  king  of  Argos,  whom  he  met  with 
at  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  (in  the  fecond  canto),  drefled,  as  well 
as  her  fillers,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 

«  ■  ■      ■  each  wore  an  heifer's  fkin, 

Whofe  long  tails  fweeping  from  their  helmets  wave/ 

We  fhall  make  no  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  line.  Me- 
lampus, however,  found  her  a  proiUtute,  or  in  her  own 
words,  f  a  finner  of  uncommon  fize/  and  converted  her  to  a 
good — what  lhall  we  fay,  ChrilUan  or  Pagan  ?  The  do&rines 
and  tenets  of  each  religion  are  fo  intermingled  throughout,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  decide. 

Yet,  nctwithftanding  fome  abfurdities  which  we  have  hinted 
at,  and  many  others  which  we  will  not  trefpafs  on  our  reader's 
patience  to  point  out,  we  cannot  but  in  julticc  acknowlege, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  erudition  in  the  notes,  fometimes, 
indeed,  whimfically  enough  applied,  which  will  afford  both 
amufement  and  inftrucxion  ;  and  in  the  poem  itfelf  many 
fublime  paiTages.  The  conclusion  of  Elfenor's  fpeech,  with 
which  we  (hall  clofe  pur  obfervations  upon  it,  (hikes  us  in 
(his  light. 

**  O  blind  to  every  good  !  to  evil  prone ! 

O  thoughtlefs,  creeping  reptiles  of  a  day  ! 
Heaven  wakes  to  vengeance.  Hark,  the  nations  groan  ! 

Kings  and  their  armies  flee  in  dread  difmay. 
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Thetrmhders  roar,  the  fbrky  lightnings  play  ;' 
In  horrid  (bower  the  burning  fulphurs  fall, 

The  oceans  hifs,  the  mountains  melt  away ; 
Fierce  fires  and  flames  enwrap  the  blazing  ball,       .  • 
And  defolation  draws  her  dreadful  fweep  o'er  all* 
^  *•  Happy,  thrice  happy  thofe  diftinguiuYd  few, 
Who,  liftening  early  to  religion's  lore, 
From  earthly  objects  their  affections  drew  ! 
Their  eyes  and  wifhes  fixt  on  yonder  (hore, 
Where  want,  and  pain,  and  death  lliall  be  no  more. 
Inceflant  glories  beam  upon  my  fight ! 

On  nevv-fprung  wings  my  fpirit  pants  to  foar, 
And  reach  the  regions  of  cclciHal  lighr. 
Adieu  !  earth's  bubble  breaks,  and  finks  in  endlcfs  night. 


- 


A  Vindication  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Poems,  called  Rowleys,  in 
Reply  to  the  Anfwers  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  "Jacob  Bryant, 
l'-fl-  and  a  'Third  Anonymous  Writer;  with  fome  further Qb- 
femjations  upon  thofe  Poems,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Ijw* 
deuce  which  has  been  produced  in  Support  of  their  Authenticity* 
My  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.    81/0.  3/.  fewed.    Payne  and  Son, 

at  laft  feem  to  approach  to  a  conclusion  of  this  cele* 
brated  controverfy ;  for,  if  the  feveral  difputants  had 
not  exhaufted  their  quivers,  if  the  world  were  frill  difpofetf 
both  to  purchafe  and.to  read,  yet  this  very  decifive  traft  feems 
capable  of  convincing  the  fceptic,  and  filencing  the  infidel. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitr,  who  firft  condufled  the  publication  of  RowIeyY 
Poems,  declined  the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  though  we  were 
for  fome  time  induced  to  think,  that  he  was  willing  to  ktlitt 
them  a  genuine  production  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If,  however, 
he  ever  cherifhed  this  delufive  opinion*  his  judgment  faem 
corrected  his  credulity  ;  and,  in  the  Appendix  afterwards  pub-* 
limed,  he  advanced  feveral  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  poems 
'  were  not  written  by  any  ancient  author,  but  entirely  by 
Thomas  Chattbrton.'  It  is  this  Appendix  which  has  been 
pointedly  attacked  both  by  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Bryant,  as  well 
as  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Remarks  publifhed  by 


Bathurft ;  and  of  the  arguments  there  advanced  the  prefent 
work  is  chiefly  a  vindication r 

We  have  now  before  us  a  very  advantageous  fpecimen  of 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  candor  and  abilities.  It  is  not  eafy  to  read  a 
fevere  attack  without  feeling  the  afperity,  or  to  vindicate  our 
opinion  without  fome  warmth  ;  but  whatever  our  author  may 
have  felt,  his  language  only  exprefTes  a  decent  firmnefs,  or  a 
candid  recantation ;  and  the  other  arguments,  which  are 
often  pointed  and  deciftve,  are  diflinguifhed  by  tke  gentlenefs 
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of  the  manner,  and  the  good  humour  of  the  expreflion.  We 
have  received  much  pleafure  from  this  author's  argument,  and 
fome  improvement  from  his  civility  ;  but,  if  we  had  been  an- 
ticipated in  the  ufe  of  thofe  weapons  with  which  we  could 
carry  on  the  literary  warfare,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  been  more  fc« 
verely  injured  in  the  fame  way.  We  read  with  much  plea- 
sure a  confirmation  of  our  own  opinions,  and  a  repetition  of 
many  of  our  own  arguments ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  fo  tena- 
cious of  ourfentiments,  as  to  regret  feeing  them  employed  with 
advantage  by  other  hands.  They,  by  that  means,  require  a 
liability  and  refpe&  which  our  more  fugitive  fheets  cannot  be- 
llow. If  JVIr.  Tyrwhitt  has  not  quoted  our  jo  urn  4,  we  find 
that  he  has  been  equally  iilent,  where  his  opinions  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  other  critics  ;  and  though  we  can  allow  much  to 
coincidence  of  fentiment,  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
the  (imilarity  is,  in  every  paflage,  accidental. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  firft  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  arguments 
drawn  from  the  language  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  examine 
the  force  of  the  fuppofitions  which  have  been  introduced,  to 
evade  every  argument  of  that  kind.  The  fecond  part  con  fills 
of  obfervations  on  other  particulars  of  the  internal  evidence, 
as,  '  Phrafcs,  Figures,  Verification,  &c.  Thirdly,  the  exr 
Urnal  evidence  is  examined :  and  fourthly,  fome  reafons  are 
adduced,  for  believing  that  the  pdems  were  all  written  by 
Thomas  Chatterton.' 

Before  our  author  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  parti- 
cular words,  or  their  inflections,  he  takes  fome  notice  of 
thofe  fuppofitions,  which  are  calculated  to  weaken  all  attacks 
on  the  language.  Mr.  Bryant  has  contended,  thajt  thofe  poems 
are  written  in  the  Somerfetlhire  dialecV;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
takes  notice  of  the  very  ftrange  evidence  which  is  brought  to 
fupport  it,  viz.  Gawin  Douglas.  He  is,  however,  miilaken 
in  his  idea  of  a  provincial  dialeft,  when  he  ftates  it  «  not  to* 
confift  fo  much  in  the  ufe  of  peculiar  words,  as  in  the  pecu- 
liar pronunciation  pf"  common  words.'  In  reality,  there  are 
in  the  moft  noted  diale&s,  particularly  in  the  Lancafhire, 
Yorkftiire,  and  Devonfhire  dialecls,  a  great  variety  of  pecu- 
liar words,  which  would  render  the  expreffions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  converfed  only  with  each  other,  almofl  unin- 
telligible, independent  even  of  the  pronunciation,  .  and  the 
peculiar  rythmus  or  meafure,  in  which  the  fentences  are  pro- 
nounced. It  were  eafy  from  the  vocabularies  to  feleft  many 
pf  thefe  words,  but  as  the  argument  is  by  no  means  affected 
py  it,  we  mall  at  prefent  only  obferve,  that  it  feems  an  object 
of  attention  to  preferve  thefe  dialects,  as  the  expreffions  are 
often,  nervous  and  forcible  $  as  they  convey  an  idea  of  many 
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particular  cuftoms,  and  preferve  the  rooft  undifputedfpecimenf 
of  the  old  Englifti  ;  but  they  are  falling  into  decay,  and  like 
the  old  Cornilh,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be'entirely  forgotten. 

The  I>ean  has  pofitively  denied  that  any  argument  can  be 
admitted  with  regard  either  to  the  ufe,  fignificatipn,  or  inflec- 
tion of  words  ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferves,  in  fimilar  cir«- 
cumftances,  he  has  himfelf  employed  a  fimilar  argument.  But 
this  is  not  the  firft  time  we  have  had  occafion  to  remark  the 
Dean's  forgctfulmfs.  The  third  evafion  is  that  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
who  thinks  that  Rowley's  poems  may  have  been  modemifed.  To 
this  we  have  given  repeated  anfwers ;  but  we  muft  now  attend 
jo  our  author,  who  alleges  with  great  juftice  and  propriety, 
that  the  pretended  care  of  the  munificent  patron  of  Rowley, 
who,  by  his  extraordinary  attention,  feemed  to  wim  that  he 
were  configned  to  perpetual  oblivion,  had  prevented  any  hand 
from  effecting  the  change  but  that  of  Chatterton.  It  is  im- 
probable that  Chatterton  had  done  it,  from  the  profufion  of  oI4 
woids  which  occur  in  thefe  poems,  and  which  he  might  have 
more  eafily  altered  than  explained. 

The  words  which  the  fupporters  of  Rowley  had  attacked 
are  then  vindicated  ;  and  the  vindication  chiefly  rells  on  the 
very  vague  and  diftant  refemblance  of  the  Dean's,  and  parti- 
cularly Mr.  Bryant's  etymologies,  which  are  derived  from 
every  language,  but  that  from  which  the  expreflions  would 
probably  have  been  deduced,  and  from  Chatterton's  meaning, 
being,  in  every  refpedt,  fuitable  to  the  context.  The  words 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  had  afFcrted  were  not  ufed  by  any  ancient 
writer,  are  feparately  confidered  ;  the  objections  are,  in  gene- 
ral, anfwered  fatisfactorily,  except  thofe  which  have  been 
made  to  '  abredynge*  This  word  is  candidly  allowed  to  have 
before  occurred,  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Of  thofe  ufed  in  a  dif- 
ferent fenfe  from  what  had  been  in  that  age  allowed,  he 
gives  up  *  afcaunce  ;*  the  reft  he  defends  with  much  know- 
leee  and  addrefs.  The  unufual  inflections  furnilhed  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  with  fome  powerful  arguments,  and  his  opponents 
abilities  have  been  ftrenuoufly  exerted  to  defeat  his  obferva- 
tions  :  a  Angle  word  may  be  eluded  by  ingenuity;  it  may 
have  been  obfeured  in  a  fancied  original— -miftaken  by  an  un- 
lettered tranferiber— jp,  if  the  argument  require  it,  an  un- 
principled charity-boy,  overlooked  by  a  carelefs  printer,  or 
Corrector.  If,  however,  a  word  repeatedly  occurs,  and  is  as 
often  erroneous,  it  proves  at  leaft  that  this  guife  of  antiquity 
is  artificial,  the  drefs  of  the  moment,  which,  though  in  ge- 
neral dextroufly  put  on,  permits,  in  fome  unguarded  part4 
the  real  perfon  to  appear.  We  fhall  give  a  fpecimen  of  this 
Jriad  refpefting  the  word  '  ban,*  as  it  excited  the  eoitrmenr 
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tator's  attention  in  the  attack,  and  our  author's  in  the  vin- 
dication. 

'  We  arc  now  come  to  what  T  have  called  "  the  capital  blun* 
der,  which  rims  through  all  thcfe  poems,  and  would  alone  be 
Efficient  to  deftroy  their  credit ;  that  is,  the  termination  of  verba 
in  the  Angular  number  in  My  three  learned  amagoniib 

iecm  fully  lenfible  of  the  decifive  weight  of  this  objection,  and 
have  there/ore  applied  themfelves  to  the  combat  of  it  with  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  obftinacy.  I  had  fet  down,  or  referred 
to,  twenty-fix  inftances,  in  which  ban  is  ufcd  in  the  poems  for 
the  prefent,  or  paft,  time  fingular  of  the  verb  have ;  with  this 
obfervation,  that  ban,  being  an  abbreviation  of  haven,  is  never 
ufed  by  any  ancient  writer  except  in  the  prefent  time  plural,  and 
the  infinitive  mode,  * 

•  In  opposition  to  this,  Anonymus  has  produced  twelve  paf« 
<ages  from  different  authors  ;  but  (what  muft  feem  very  ftrange) 
not  one  of  them  is  in  the  lead  to  his  purpofe,  except  an  old 
rime  of  nobody  knows  whom,  in  which  there  is  this  phrafe  ; 
Jcb  ban  bitten  ibis  wax.  Leaving  him  therefore  in  pofleifion  of 
this  for  the  prefent,  I  fhali  briefly  go  through  his  other  inftances. 
u  Wicliff  fays,  we  believe  as  Chrift  and  his  apoftolus  ban  taught 
us — the  pope  and  the  cardynals  by  falie  laws  that  they  ban  made." 
Thefe  examples,  fays  Anonymus,  are  contrary  to  the  rule.  Not 
at  all :  for  in  both  ban  is  the  prefent  time  plural.  "  Verftegan 
fays,  ban  was  anciently  ufed  for  have  ;  and  to  this  day  they  fay 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  ban  you  any  ?  for,  have  you  any  ?** 
This  too  is  Agreeable  to  the  rule  ;  for,  I  fuppofe,  nobody  but 
Anonymus  will  difpute,  that  you  and  yey  however  applied  to  a 
fingle  perfon,  are  pronouns  plural.  In  the  fir  ft  of  the  follow- 
ing inflances  from  Chaucer—"  She  wende  never  ban  come."— 
ban  is  the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  three  next—-"  Ye  ban 
herde"— "  Ye  ban  taken— and  ban  denied"— it  is  the  prefent 
time  plural,  as  before  in  the  inftance  from  Verftegan. 
**  On  the  very  fame  page,  fays  Anonymus,  ban  is  ufed 
for  bad:  Our  Lordc  God  of  heven  ne  wolde,  neyther  ban 
wrought  hem."  But  he  is  miftaken.  Had  is  there  the  infinitive 
mode.  The  conftruftion  is  Our  Lord,  &c.  would  not  neither 
have  made  the?n.  In  his  remaining  three  inftances—"  The 
birds  that  ban  left" — "  Whyle  they  ban  fuffered"— "  Juftyne 
and  his  brother  ban  take" — ban  is  the  prefent  time  plural,  agree- 
able to  the  rule.    And  fo  much  for  Anonymus. 

<  Mr.  Bryant  allows,  that  ban  or  bane  in  the  lingular  number 
is  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  times ;  and  he  allows, 
that  it  occurs  fometimes  in  that  manner  in  the  poems.  This  he 
would  impute,  as  ufual,  to  the  fault  of  the  transcriber,  or  to  a 
provincial  way  of  fpeaking ;  hut  at  laft  he  comes  to  the  point, 
and  fays,  that  "  after  all,  there  is  authority  for  the  ufage  of  this 
word  in  the  fingular,  by  which  the  reading  in  Rowley  may  be 
countenanced. i    He  then  produce*  five  examples.  Three  arc 
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from  nn  ancient  book  called  the  Pjlgrhiagr  of  the  Souk,  printed 
by  Caxton,  with  his  cuftomary  incorrc2mefs.  The  firft — He 
that  bane  fuffercd—1  find  upon  inspection  to  he  mifquoted  for — • 
Ye  that  bane  fuffered.  This  therefore  is  not  to  his  purpofc.  To 
the  two  others  I  anfwer,  once  for  all,  that  «  and  n  are  fo  fre- 
quently confounded  at  the  prefs,  that  I  confider  all  appeals  to 
printed  books,  of  which  no  M(T.  exift,  as  nugatory,  and  calcu- 
lated rather  to  perplex  than  to  decide  the  queftion.  If  our  ob- 
ject is  truth,  why  ftiould  we  depart  from  thofe  works  of  Chau- 
cer, Gower,  Occleve,  and  Lydgate,  of  which  the  readings  may 
be  eftablifhed  from  authentic  MIT.  to  collect  perhaps  the  mi  Hakes 
of  ignorant  copyifts,  or  the  blunders  of  negligent  printers  ?  It 
would  alfo  furcly  much  conduce  to  the  fhortening  of  thefe  dif- 
cuffions,  if,  befides  confining  our  citations  to  witnefles  of  the 
belt  credit,  wc  were  careful  tb  cite  them  for  nothing,  but  what 
they  have  really  faid,  and  is  appofite  to  the  point  in  difpute.  In 
Mr.  Bryant's  fourth  example  from  Pierce  Plowman,  p.  81  1.  24. 
what  he  cites  as  bane,  is  have  in  my  copy  ;  and  in  his  fifth  ex- 
ample from  Occleve,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

"  Of  which  I  wont  was  ban  counfel  and  rede," 

ban  is  the  infinitive  mode,  and  is  ufed  quite  regularly..  To  Mr« 
Bryant's  aflertion,  that  "  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter  and  Robert 
Brunne,  the  terms  ban  and  bane  occur  for  bad  and  bave"  I  cat* 
fay  nothing,  till  the  pafiages  are  produced.  I  cannot  find  in 
cither  of  the  Gloflaries,  that  ban,  or  bane,  is  ever  interpreted 
bad.  It  is  indeed  interpreted  bave  in  both;  but  that  proves 
nothing  ;  for  ban,  when  ufed  regularly  in  the  prefent  time  plu- 
ral or  the  infinitive  mode,  is  properly  interpreted  bave*  Mr. 
Bryant  fhould  have  fhewn,  that  ban  is  ufed,  by  either  of  thefe 
writers,  in  the  prefent  and  paft  times  fingular,  as  it  is  in  the 
Poems. 

4  The  Dean  of  Exeter  has  been  very  fparing  of  inftances  ia 
fupport  of  ban  ufed  finguiarly.  He  has  produced,  I  think,  only 
three ;  two  from  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Teftament  of  Love, 
and  a  third  from  the  Teftament  itfelf  at  large,  without  referring 
to  page  or  leaf.  This  lad  he  might  reafonably  fuppofe,  we 
fhould  in  any  cafe  rather  admit  than  attempt  to  verify  ;  but  in* 
deed  I  except,  for  the  reafons  already  afiigned,  to  ail  inftances 
which  are  taien  from  the  Teftament  of  Love,  or  any  other 
other  books,  of  which  printed  copies  only  are  extant.  Hia 
final  argument  to  this  point  is,  that  "  in  fact  ban  is  ufed  in 
thefe  poems  as  a  contraction  of  the  paft  tenfe  bad,  and  not  of 
the  prefent  tenfe  baven  as  if  that  mended  the  matter,  or  at 
if  my  objection  had  not  originally  been,  that  it  was  ufed  fbff 
the  prefent,  or  paft,  time  fingular.  The  latter  ufe  of  it  would 
be,  if  poflible,  lefs  juftifiable  than  the  formert  It  certainly  ia 
not  the  leaft  countenanced  by  the  quotation  from  Chaucer** 
R»R.  7***   
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Mr.  Tyrwhitt  then  examines  the  other  parts  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence,  and  his  dbfervations  on  the  verification  of  the 
pretended  Rowley,  deferve  our  attention.  We  were  contented 
to  leave  the  compatifons,  adduced  by  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  foot- 
ing which  we  Hated  in  our  laft  Review,  for  we  were  convinced 
that  it  was  exact.  It  attains,  however,  an  additional  credit, 
and  by  the  detection  of  Mr.  Bryant's  unfairncfs  in  quotation, 
or  rather,  as  our  author  fuppofes,  his  want  of  tafte  in  the  de- 
cifion.    We  (hall  tranferibe  the  whole  pafiage. 

«  The  comparifons,  by  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  attempted  to 
prove  the  prccarioufnefs  of  our  judgements  on  this  fubjec~l,  are 
raoft  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  inapplicable  to  his  purpofc.  The 
firft  inftance  (p.  427  from  Virgil's  Gnat,  by  Spenfer,  proves 
only,  that  fome  lines  may  be  lefs  harmonious  than  others  in  th* 
fame  poem.  The  firft  line  indeed  of  the  ftanza,  as  quoted  by 
by  Mr.  Bryant, 

"  There  be  two  ftout  fons  of  jEacus,"— 

is  evidently  defective  in  its  metre  ;  but  the  fyllable  wanting  may 
be  fupplied  from  the  editions  ; 

**  There  be  the  two  ftout  fons  of  iEacus . 

and  when  that  is  done  (and  fome  other  little  inaccuracies  in  the 
quotation  corrected),  I  fee  no  ground  for  fu pooling,  from  the 
language  or  verfification  of  the  ftanza,  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  the  fame  writer  who  compofed  the  other  famples  ;  much  lefs, 
that  there  was  a  century  and  an  half  (of  years,  or  even  of  hours,) 
between  theni. 

*  In  the  fecond  inftance  (p.  429),  Mr.  Bryant  has  contrafted 
(as  he  calls  it)  fome  verfes  of  Spenfer  with  fome  others  of  fir 
John  Gheke,  writtea  in  1553,  and  of  fir  Henry  Lea  in  1^91, 
with  a  view  of  (hewing,  that  both  thofe  compofitions,  from  their 
fmoothnefs,  rythm,  and  language,  (hould  be  deemed  of  a  pofte- 
rior  age  to  that  of  Spenfer.  And  I  muft  confefs,  that,  if  our 
judgments  were  neceflary  to  be  formed  upon  the  fpecimens  pro* 
duced  by  Mr.  Bryant,  there  would  be  fome  ground  for  agreeing 
with  him  in  his  conclufion.  But  from  what  work  of  Spenfer  does? 
the  reader  imagine  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  fele&ed  the  fpecimen^ 
from  which  we  are  to  determine  the  character  and  age  of  the  poet  ? 
Not  from  the  poem  juft  cited  of  Virgil's  Gnat;  or  from  the 
Faery  Queenc ;  or  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  compofi- 
tions which  he  has  left  us  in  the  regular  heroic  metre ;  but 
from  the  fecond  of  his  Paftorals,  in  which,  befides  the  ftudied 
affectation  of  obfolete  language  which  runs  through  all  the  Pa£ 
torals,  he  has  defignedly  made  the  metre  rough  and  halting,  by 
curtailing  each  verfe,  in  one  part  or  other,  of  a  fyllable.  By 
this  mode  of  contraft,  not  only  (ir  John  Cheke,  but  Chaucer 
himfelf,  mighffae  made  to  appear  a  fmoother  and  more  improved 
?erfificr  than  Spenfer* 
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<  The  contrail,  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  formed  between  the  titrd 
Scotttih' poets,  Blind  Harry  arid  Bp.  Douglas  (p.  433),  is  liable 
to  limilar  and  equal  abjections.    Allowing  Blind  H any  to  have 
been  the  older  wrirer,  14  it  is  evident,*'  (fays  the  learned  editor 
of  Ancient  Scottifli  Poems,  p.  272)  "  that  his  work,  however 
antiquated  it  may  now  appear,  has  been  much  altered  and 
amended."    Such  a  work  muft  furely  be  a  very  exceptionable 
authority  feu  language.    But  in  refpeft  of  verification,  the  con- 
trail is  ftill  more  improper.    The  verfes  of  Blind  Harry,  which, 
though  mean  and  hobbling  enough,  are  in  the  regular  heroic 
metre,  are  compared,  not  with  the  bi (bop's  tranflation  of  the 
^neis,  which  is  atfo  in  the  regular  heroic  metre,  but  with  his 
Prologue  to  the  eighth  book,  which  is  a  fort  of  Ballad,  written 
in  ftanzas  of  thirteen  lines  each  ;  of  which  the  nine  firft  are  in 
an  irregular,  imperfect  rvthm,  mo(t  referribling  that  of  Pierce 
Plowman,  with  the  addition  of  rime.    Mr.  Bryant  has  cited  the 
nine  firlt  lines  only  of  one  of  thefe  Itanzas ;  but  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  compolition  which  he  has  chofen  to 
contraft  with  Blind  Harry's  heroic  verfes,  I  (hall  take  leave  to 
add  here  the  four  concluding  lines  of  the  ftanza,  repeating  the 
two  laft  of  rhe  lines  citod  by  Mr.  Brvanr,  for  the  fake  ot  ren- 
Bering  the  example  more  perfpicuous. 

**  Sche  wyl  not  wyrk  thocht  fche  want,  bot  waifiis  tur  tyme 
Jn  thigging,  as  it  thryft  war,  and  uthir  vane  thewis, 


it 


And  llepis  quhen  fche  iuld  lpyn, 

TIT*  Ill  11  * 

With  na  wyl  the  wand  to  wyn, 
This  cuntrc  is  ful  of  Caynes  kyn, 
And  fyc  fchire  fchrewis." 

*  The  only  proper  inftancc  for  comparifon,  which  Mr.  BfJ* 
ant  has  produced,  conufts  of  about  forty  lines,  extracted  from 
pertain  .hymns  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soulc,  printed  by  Cax- 
ton  in  1483,  which,  Mr.  Bryant  tells  us  (p.  43S),  u  arc  written 
in  the  fame  kind  of  ftanza  as  the  Elinoure  and  Juga  of  Rowley, 
and  the  Excellente  Balldde  of  Charite  and  I  have  no  fort  of 
objection  to -let  the  whole  controvci  fy  be  determined  by  the  fimi- 
litude,  or  diflimilitude,  which  tbofe  forty  lines  lhall  be  judged 
to  have  to  the  fame  number  of  lines  taken  from  any  part  of 
tbofe  two  poems.  I  muft  obferve  however,  that,  when  Mr* 
Bryant  ftates  thefe  ftanza  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  he  forgets  that 
the  fuppofed  Rowley  clofes  his  with  an  Alexandrine  verfe ;  a 
woft  material  peculiarity,  of  which  I  know  no  example  earlier 
than  Spenfcr.  The  fame  peculiarity  may  therefore  be  reafonably 
urged  as  a  very  fufpicioui  circumftance  in  the  ftanza  of  tea 
lines,  in  which  the  tragedy  of  JEMjl  and  fcveral  other  poems  are 
written ;  and  moreover,  that  fuch  a  ftanza  (as  has  been  remark4 
ed  in  Curfory  Observations,  &c.  p. .15)  was  probably  firft  ufed 
by  Prior.  He  h  is  told  us  himfelf,  that  he  formed  it  by  adding 
one  verfe  to  the  ftanza  of  Spenfer  (Prcf.  to  Ode  on  the  Succeft 
of  her  Majelly's  Arms  in  1706).  Mr.  Bryant's  notion,  that 
this  ftanza  of  ten  lines  was  called  Rythme  Royal  by  Galcoigne, 
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is  founded  upon  a  mirprint  in  Mr.  Warton's  Hiftory of  Englifh 
Poetry  (vol.  \\,  p.  16^,  note.)  Gafcoigne  fays  exprefsly,  that 
u  in  Rythme  Royal  (even  verfes  make  a  {foffe."  The  dean  of 
Exeter  has  quoted  Gafcoigne  truly ;  and  yet  (moft  unaccount- 
*ably)  would  rank  ftanzas  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten  verfes  under 
the  title  of  "fcythme  Royal  (Prelim.  DilT.  p.  31O  In  the  ftanza 
of  ten  lines  from  a  ballad  attributed  to  Chaucer,  (Ed.  Urr.  p.  538), 
the  rimes  (as  the  dean  has  obferved)  are  differently  difpoled  from 
thofe  in  the  M\U  ;  and  there  is  no  Alexandrine  vcrfe. 

4  It  has  been  already  objected  (as  I  underftand  from  the  dean 
of  Exeter,  p.  381)  to  the  metre  of  the  Songe  to  jEUa,  «  that 
the  Pindaric,  or  (to  fpeak  more  properly)  irregular  meafure,  was 
unknown,  or  at  lealt  not  revived,  in  Rowjey's  time;"  and  I  do 
not  fee  that  he  has  attempted  to  controvert  the  fad.  This  there- 
fore may  be  confidered  as  another  of  thofe  metrical  invention** 
which  were  buried  with  the  author  in  his  iron  cheft,  and  con- 
sequently loft  to  pofterity,  till  they  were  re-invented  in  a  much 
later  age.  The  laft  of  thefe,  of  which  I  (hall  take  any  notice, 
and  Certainly  not  the  leaft,  is  Blank-verfe,  of  which  we  have 
two  or  three  fhort  fpecimens  in  the  Tragedy  of  jElla  ;  though  it 
has  hitherto  been  a  received  notion,  that  blank-verfe  was  firft 
invented  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  and 
firft  praclifed  in  England  by  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

«  If  the  dean  of  Exeter,  was  aware  of  this  objection,  he  has 
attempted,  not  unably,  to  draw  off  the  reader's  attention  from 
it,  by  the  following  note  on  the  firft  of  thefc  paflages,  M.  v. 
552.  44  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  irregular  ftanzas  which  oc- 
cur in  thefc  poems  ;  one  line  is  wanting,  and  the  whole  ftanza 
deficient  in  rime.  That  beginning  at  line  571  is  alfo  deficient 
in  both  refpe&s."  I  mail  take  the  liberry  to  fet  down  at  length 
both  thefe  ftanzas,  as  the  dean  calls  them.  The  firft  begins  at 
v.  552. 

•  Meftnger.  Blynne  your  contekions,  chiefs ;  for  as  I  ftodc 
Uponne  mie  watche,  I  fpiede  an  armie  commynge, 
Notte  lyche  ann  handfulle  of  a  fremded  foe* 
Botte  blacke  withe  armoure,  movynge  ugfomlie, 
Lyke  a  blacke  fulle  cloude,  thatte  dothe  goe  alonge 
To  droppe  yn  hayle,  and  hele  the  thonder  ftorme. 

Magnus.  Ar  there  meynte  of  them  ? 
MrJ.  Thycke  as  the  ante-flyes  ynne  a  fommer's  none, 
eeming  as^tho*  theie  ftynge  as  perfant  too.' 

*  The  fecond,  beginning  at  v.  571. 

*  Second Mrjf.  As  from  mie  towre  \  kende  the  commynge  foet 
I  fpied  the  crofTed  (hielde  and  bloddie  fwerde, 
The  furious  Ella's  banner  ;  wythynne  kenne 
The  armie  ys.    Diforder  throughe  oure  hoafte 
It  fleynge,  borne  ornie  wynges  of  ^Ella's  name ; 
Styr,  ftyr,  mie  lordes !' 
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«  If  thefe  were  intended  for  ftanzat  in  rime,  they  muft  be 
avowed  to  be  rery  irregular  and  deficient  indeed !  but,  inttead  of 
imputing  fuch  grofs  negligence,  or  incapacity,  to  the  author  of 
JEW*,  I  am  furprifed  that  the  dean  did  not  rather  urge  thefe  two 
pafTages,  as  proofs,  that  his  poet  was  not  only  th*  inventor  of 
tragedy  among  us,  but  alfo  ot  the  metre  in  which  tragedy  fbould 
"be  written,  though,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  he  has  thought 
'proper  to  write  the  greatcft  part  of  his  own  in  ftanzas.' 

•  The  contradiaions  to  hiftory  are  numerous,  but  none  are 
fo  ftriking  as  thofe  which  relate  to  Canynge;  Rowley  muft 
have  been  informed  of  the  truth,  and  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  mifreprefent  it.    The  Dean  has  proved  that  Canynge  was 
not  the  fole  founder  of  Redclift  church;  and  the  Chronicles 
(how,  that  his  brother,  who  was  lord-mayor  of  London,  was 
not  called  John  but  Thomas.    Thefe,  indeed, ^are  trifles,  but 
they  are  fuch  trifles  as  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  real  works 
©f  Rowley.    In  that  mafs  of  myftery  and  confufion,  the  Dethe 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  which  are 
entirely  unfuitable  to  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author. 
Thomas  Canynge  Was  mayor  of  Briftol  at  the  time  when  fir 
Charles  was  executed,  and  one  of  his  judges  (fee  the  Record 
in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Introductory  Account,  p.  xix.) ;  yet  there 
is  not  the  lead  allufion,  in  the  poem,  to  this  extraordinary 
circum fiance  ;  and,  though  the  order  of  theprocefiion  has  ex- 
cited the  Dean's  admiration,  yet  the  canons  of  St.  Auguftine, 
and  the  monks  of  St.  James,  are  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Freer  $  ;  and  the  former  are  reprefentcd  in  a  drefs  unfuit- 
able to  the  occaiion,  and  unufual  to  their  order.    This  con- 
fufion could  not  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  monk,  who  well 
underftood  the  diftinftion  between  the  feveral  focieties  ^  and  it 
Is" improbable,  that  be-  would  have  changed  their  ufual  black 
drefs  to  '  ru/Tet  weeds who  well  knew  the  attachment  with 
which  each  order  continued  the  robes  of  their  founder.  Mr. 
Tyrwhatthas  alio  remarked,  that  fir  Charles  Bawdin  had,  in 
.reality,,  four  children,  though  two  are  only  mentioned  ia  the 
poem :  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  circumftance  ;  every 
reader  will  by  this  time  think  with  us,  that  the  whole  ftory 
proceeded  only  from  the  fruitful  imagination  of  Chatter  ton. 
The  ftory  of  Canynge' s  fine  may  certainly  have  been  learned 
from  his  epitaph  in  Redclift  church  :  the  occafion  of  it  is  un- 
known ;  that  it  proceeded  from  Canynge*s  having  refufed  to 
marry  a  relation  of  the  Wyddevi  lie's  is  highly  improbable,  and 
though  fupported,    as  Mr.  Bryant  pompoufly  remarks,  by 
authentic  records,  is  only  found  in  that  difputed  relic, 
the  Memoirs  of  William  Canynge.    Mr.  Bryant  has,  indeed, 
cited  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  account,  in  the  introduaion  to  the  Poems, 
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-but. ■  unfortunately  the  mmriagt  is  not  ojrrr  mentioned  in  it  ; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  (Edward  was  at  Brklol  in  that 
"year.  Mr*  Bryant  obferves,  that  it  is  mentioned  but  in  one 
Jiiftovian,  though  that  one  he  has  not  quoted,  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  has  been  unable  to  find  him.  We  muft  go  on,  in  oar 
author's  own  words. 

*  For  the  prefent  however  let  us  fuppofe,  upon  the  fingle  evi- 
dence of  the  Memoirs,  that  king  Edward  was  at  Briftol  in  Sep- 
tetriber,  1467  ;  that  he  formed  the  ftrange  fcheme  of  making 
the  fortune  of  one  of  his  wife's  coufins,  by  marrying  her  to 
matter  Canynge  ;  and  that  matter  Canynge  bad  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  matih  but  by  ftealing  into  orders.   The  account  goes  on 
to  fay,  that  "on  the  Fryday  following  he  was  prepared;  and 
ordained  the  nexte  day  (i.  e.  Saturday),  the  day  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
.and  on  Sunday  fung  his  firft  mafs but  this  is  a  flat  contradic- 
tion ot  the  regifter, : which,  fays,  that  Canynge  received  his  firft 
orders  on  the  nineteenth  of  September*  1467;  for  the  day  of 
St.  Matthew,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  twentieth  of  that 
month  ;  and  moreover,  in  the  year  1467  the  day  of  St.  fyfat- 
they  fell  not  on  a  Saturday,  but  on  a  Sunday  :  another  hiftorical 
fact,  with  which  the  account  in  the  Memoirs  is  totally  incon- 
Ment.    Mr.  Bryant  indeed  has  hit  upon  a  curious  method  of 
reconciling  thefe  contradictions,  by  fuppofing,  that  the  day  of  St, 
Matthew,  in  the  Memoirs,  means  the  Vigil,  or,  as  he  calk  it, 
the  Faft  of  St.1  Matthew,  i.e.  in  common  acceptation,  the  day 
before  the  day  of  -St.  Matthew,    If  he  has  difcovered  any  ar- 
guments by  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  this  fuppofition 
probable,  to  hinifeif,  1  admire  his  ingenuity  ;  if  he  can  make  it 
probable  to  others,  1  fliall  certainly  never  venture  again  to  dif- 
pute  with  fo  powerful  a  matter  of  the  arts  of  periuafion. 
/«  But  even  if  we  fhould  allow,  that  the  day  of  St.  Matthew 
may  be  conftrued  to  mean  the  day  before  the  day  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, yet  ftill  the  account  in  the  Memoirs  would  be  irreconcile- 
able  to  the  regifter.    For  the  Memoirs  fay,  that  41  Canynge  on 
Sunday  fung  his  firft  mafs;"  an  ex preflion  which  can  only  be 
ptooerly ufed  of  a  prieft  :  but  the  regifter  proves,  that  in  Sep- 
-  tember,  1467,  he.was  only  ordained  acolythe,  and  did  not  receive 
*he  higher  orders,  till  the  March  and  April  following.    It  fliould 
vbe  remarked  further,  that,  as  Canynge  at  that  time  was  only 
r/ordajoed  acoJythc,  however  aftoniftied  the  king  might. he,  there 
,  was  no  reafon  why  he  fljould  give  up  his  project  of  the  marriage, 
as  the  order  of  acolythe,  or  any  of  the  orders  inferior  to  that 
of  fubdeacon,  djd  not  lay  the  perfon  ordained  under  any  inca- 
^  pacify  of  Contracting  matrimony.    Canynge  therefore,  by  fuch 
a'lrep,  would  only  have  provoked  the  king,  without  providing 
'  nhhfehf  with  any  fecurity  ag^inft  his  power.' 

,  IJjie  external  evidence  has  already  employed  fo  much,  of  our 
attention,  that  our  readers  will  not,  perhaps  regret  pur 
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omitting  again  to  take  notice  of  the  cheft  with  fix  keys,  the 
boy's  copy-books,  or  Mrs.  Chatterton's  thread-papers.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  net  materially  elucidated  this  Subject.  The 
Latin  deed  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  quoted,  and  Which  contains 
an  account  of  this  famous  repofitory,  the  annual  vifitatioW,- 
&c.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  probably  feen,  and  aflerts  that  it  doe* 
not  contain  a  fingle  word  about  poems ;  and  his  whole  fee- 
tion  on  this  fubject  only  fupports  our  former  aflertion,  that  no 
poems  have  been  ever  feen  from  this  chefl,  or  any  ever  heard 
of,  but  thofe  which  Chattcrton  produced.  : 

In.  the  fourth  part,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  poems  were  entirely  written  by  Chattcrton  ;  and  his 
.  evidence  is  frequently  material.    We  have  before  regretted, 
.  that  we  were  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  to  whom  the 
precious  originals  had  been  (hewn  ;  and  predicted,  that  us  the 
moft  prominng  fpecimen  had  been  probably  exhibited  in  jjuti- 
lic,  the  others  would  more  decifively  detect  the  impolition. 
We  mail  ftate  the  feveral  facts.    The  originals  produced  'were 
tour  in  number  ;  the  6rrt  and  longeft  is  loll,  but  by  what 
means,  we  are  not  informed.    It  was,  however,,  the  metrical 
conteH  of  Lydgate  and  Rowley,  on  the  footing  of  old  friends, 
though  the  monk  of  Bury  was  at  leall  fifty  years  older  than 
Rowley,    It  has,  indeed,  been  pretended,  that  the  Lydgate 
here  mentioned  may  have  been  a  different  perfon  ;  bat  all  the 
rcfearches  in  JournalsrTtineraries,  and  Glofi'aries,  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  detect  another  Lydgate  to  whom  thefe  tfrcum- 
Jtonces  are  applicable.    Th  ere  is,  therefore,  no  further  occa- 
"  (ion  to  purfue  the  fubject;  the  facts  are  alone  decifive.  The 
next  fragment  contains  the  epitaph  on  Robert  Canynge,  wRo 

*  is  there  reprefentcd  as  the  great  grandfather  of  William  C?* 
'  nypge.-   The  Dean  has  informed  us,  that  this  is  contradicted 

by  the  pedigree  of  the  Canynges  of  Foxcote,  in  Waxwicjr 
.  (hire,  who  arc  defpended  from  the  perfon  jufl  mentioned;;- 
the  only  iupport  it  poiTenes  is,  a  note  of  RontuUfs  in  tbe  poj- 
Jeffion  of  Mr.  Barret.    The  third  fragment  contains  the  thirty- 
fix  fiHl  verfes  of  The  Story  of  William  Cartynge,  and  unfor- 
tunately mentions  St.  Wareburgus,  whom  the  Dean  hittifelf 
'  calls  truly  apocryphal     Tn  fail,  in  the  very  numerous  famitybf 
faints,  it  has  been  found  impoflible  to  point  out  one  of /the 
fame  name.    Thefe  are  circumftances  which  could  not  Juire 
Vcfcaped  Rowley  ;  they  clearly  point  out  a  hally  modern  compi- 
ler, who  had  not  the  lcall  fufpicion  of  the  ordeal  which,  hi* 
works  would  be  compelled  to  undergo.    The  more  particular 
appearances  of  the. parchment  cannot  ea%  be  abridged  j  we 

•  ftwir  beg  leave  to  give  them  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  own  words*- 

•  t  %  '  "  A  Tcan* 
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.t?'  I  txmnot  pan  with  thofe  curious  fragment^  withoaroWerv- 
mg,  that they  jure: Very  iU  calculated  to  iinprefe  us  with  the  ideas 
their  buviag  been  Spouted;,  among  other  valuable  curiofiries, 
by  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Redcliff  church.    One  fliould  sather 

fafpeclithejn  of  ba>iug  been  jfcrawled  by  a  hcggar.opop  fcrapspt 
parchment  picked  off  a  dunghill.  The  Dean  of  Exejter  (p.  429) 
lays,  44  that  the  hand  in  which  the  fragment  of  the  Stone  <;f 
William  Canynge  is  written,  is  forriewhat  difeent  from  the  Ac- 
count of  Canyngc's  Feait  and  I  a3d,  that  the  hand  In  which 
the  Epitaph  on  Robert  Canynge  is  'written  differs  entirely^' as  f 
remember,  from  bothi  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  the  Dean 
alks,  14  Why  might  they  not  have  been  t  rah fcribed  by  different 
amanuenfes  ?"  To  which  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  that  neither  Ca- 
nynge nor  Rowley  could  pofBbly  have  hired  three  fuch  execra- 
ble feribblotf  to  write  for  them.  1  (liould  rather  advjfe  the  Dean 
to  maintain,  tha*  the  Account  of  Canynge's  FeaH  was,  as  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  written  by  Canynge  himfelf,  being  fubicribed -with 
his  tame.  The  two  others,  being  in  different  hands,  could  not 
both  have  been  written  by  Rowley  ;  but  one  of  them  might. 
^Yhich  it  is,  Mr.  Bryant  will  be  able  to  determine  bell,  who,  it 
fcems  (p.  570),  knows  where  to  find  "feveral  manufcripts  mil 
extant,  which  were  Written  by  Rowley  himfelf,  and  are  fubferib- 
ed  with  his  name  in  his  own  hand -writing'*.  The  third  perhaps 
might  as  probably  be  attributed  to  Sir  Thybbot  Gorges,  wh^  be- 
■ing  a  man  of  quality,  we  may  fuppofe,  did  not  pique  himfelf  much 
Upon  calligraphy.  •••       t  i 1       <*i  t  1 

Hi*  I  muft  make  another  obfervatioo.  In  the  cafe  of  the  fngment 
containing  the  fonge  to  .Ella,  which  is  written  io  continued  lines 


together  within  a  lmall  compais.  iJut  in  each  or  thele  three frag- 
ments one  fide  of  the.  parchment  is  blank,  without  any  Writing 
upon  it.'  'How  arc  we  to  account  for  this  total  neglect  of  the  old 
ceconomy  ?  If  the  former  method  of  writing  was  a  proof  of  au- 
thenticity, this  w&fte  of  precious  parchment  muft  be*  confidered  as 
a^roof  of  fpurioufnefs.  But  there  is  a;  foil  more  material  obfer- 
vation to  be  made  upon  the  fragment,;  which  contains  the -begin- 
ning of  thp  Storie  of  William  Canynge.    It  is  particularly  de- 


fuppofed  to  have  made  part  of  the  book  containing  Rowley's  Lift 
of  Jkitled  Painters  and  Carvellers,  of  which  feveral  copies  from 
Chatierton's  tranfeript  are  extant  But  if  this  fragmeut  made 
foart  of  a  book,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  fide  came  fb  be 
left  without  any  writing  upon  it.  If  the  writren  fide  be  (  folium 
*teftr*m)  the  upper  fi4e  of  the  leafj  we  fhould  naturally ^ejrjpect-  to 
fee  the  continuat'on-of  the  poem, on  the  other  ;  if  it  be  {  folium 
n-crfum)  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf,  wc  lliould  as  naturally  e*pe& 

Q  3  to 


to  fee  on  the  other,  fide  the  precedbg  part  of  the       of  fcUied 

Paiofers  and  Carveilers.  Jt  feems  incumbent  upon  the  adyo^i 
cates  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  parchment*  to  clear  up  tftefc 
matters.' 

•  4-  J*" 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  next  confiders  the  inducements  which  he  Had 
for  fuch  a  forgery,  and  his  abilities  to  execute  it.  The  firfi 
is  ah  endlefs  talk;  it  muft  be  a  Chatterton  only,  wW  can  judge 
of  the  circumftances  which  could  have  induced  a  Chatterton  ; 
whocan/^/thefplendiddelufive  colouring  of  fuch  a  profped;  who 
could  be.  tempted  to  rifle  the  means  of  life,  and  life  itfelf,  for 
the  gaudy  triumph  of  a  fummer's  day,  for  the  glory  ofa  mo- 
ment. We  have  already  given  our  opinion  on  this  fubjea.  M>. 
Tyrwhitt  thinks  that  his  firft  eflays  were  «  for  his  own  private 
amufement ;  the  fuggeftions  of  an  active  irregular  mind,  eking 
out  the  fcanty  fupplies  of  knowlege  which  came  within  its 
reach,  by  invention  ;'  that,  what  was  at  firft  amufement,  foon 
Became  a  bufmefs,  from  his  feeing  a  poffibility  of  deriving 
emolument  and  conftderation  from  it;  and  that  the  firft  imperfeft 
e%S  required  a  continuation  of  more  perfeft  productions,  to 
fupport  the  fraud,  of  which  they  had  laid  the  foundation. 
~— ,His  abilities  we  have  already  examined;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
thinks,  with  us,  that  they  may  have  been  equal  to  every  tiling 
Which  has  been  produced  under  the  name  of  Jlowjey.  Xhc 
objections  he  diftin&ly  confiders,  under  the  ieveral  heads  °£ 
,  Want  of  genius,  acquired  knvwlege,  and  time.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
follow  Our  very  eXaft  and  intelligent  author  in  this  trad  :  l*e> 
has  added,  however,  to  the  ftock  of  Chatterton's  probable  reJ 
foirrces,  Briftollia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Briftoi,  where 
#mch  of  tha  information  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  coite&ed  re-< 
/petting  Brithrick,  and  fome  other  names,  may  be  found-  We* 
thinks  however,  that  we  need  not  feek  farther  than  Camden  : 
*he  earlier  editions  of  this  work  are  very  common.  With  r£. 
fpeft  to  the  time  required  for  thefe  compofitions,  Mr-  Tyrwhitt 
♦ells  us  that,  if  he  had  written  twelve  verfes  in  a  day,  the  whole 
*jf  Rowley  might  have  been  produced  within  one  year  }  h# 
vrt  know  that  Statius  compofed  his  Epithalamium,  confiaing 
Of  ^wo  hundred  and  fevent^two  verfes,  within  forty-eight 
hour*  ;  and  Chatterton's  ode  on  happinefs,  confifting,  we  bei 
lieve,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  verfes,  is  faid  by  Mr.  Croft  to 
have  been  written  in  lefs  than  half  the  time.  Much  rime  w  there- 
.fbre  left  for  his  archaeological  labours  ;  and  Mr.  Barret  has 
-formed  our  author,  that  there  was  in  Chatterton's  poifeflion  $ 
SBCown  glossary,  containing  the  modern  englisjh  op* 
posed  to  the  otD  wo*ps.  It  isnot  eafy  to  find  aity^ufe^ 
which  this  diaionary  cdUld  be  applied,  but  the  fcatt^ing^aji 
artificial  antiquity  on  modern  poems.  We  are  not  able  to  fa  nd 
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laijgilage  to  reprehend  die  difingenuity  with  which  this  cir- 
cumftance  has  been  hitherto  concealed  by  the  public  fupporters 
of  Rowley'*  claims,  ft  is  highly  improbable  that  Mr.  Barret 
mould  have  mentioned  the  raft  only  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 

In  confirmation  of  the  fame,  opinion,  that  the  poems  were 
entirely  written  by  Thomas  Chatterton,  oaf  author  refumes 
his  vindication  of  the  appendix,  and  foews,  that  the  poet  has 
copied  the  errors  of  the  common  lexicographers.  He  had  fup- 
yofe4  that  Skinner  was  his  oracle  in  old  Englifh,,  but  he  now 
allows,  with  more  probability,  that  honour  to  Kerfey.  It  is 
ftot  worth  a  difpute  whether  Kerfey  or  his  copy  i ft  Bailey,  were 
his  inftruttors  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  fome  other  authority  than 
Speg;ht  fometimes  guided  him,  fmce  the  explanation  of 
*-P}jp*f  is  inconflftent  with  that  of  Speght,  and  very  like 
BaUey's.  Kerfey  may  have  been  eafily  procured  by  Chatterton; 
Irat  nve  have  not  b$en  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  d  copy  of  it, 
itad  it  is  very  immaterial  to  determine  this  queiHon  with  accu. 
raejr;  for  it  is  enough  for  our  purpofe,  that  he  has  copied 
the  errors  of  thofe  GlofTarifts  whom  he' could  have  eafily 
confulted.  L- 
:  1  Ai,  in  the  forme*  inftance,  we  felefted  a  -paffage,  which, 
ik>ni  its  frequent  occurrence  muft  have  peculiar  weight ;  we 
bw  the  fame  plan  in  tranferibing  his  obfervations 
o  the  prefix.  ' 

*,rom  two  of  thefe  words,  Aborne  and  Acrool,  which  differ- 
ed a  little  from  their  originals,  I  took  occafion  to  remarl$,  that 
«*it  was  ufual  with  Chatterton  to  prefix  a  to  Words  of  all  fcrts, 
without  any  regard  to  cuftom  or  propriety;"  and  I  referred  to  the 
following  inftances  in  the  Alphabetical  GloflT.  JUk»,  Afrnve, 
Avorn^  Aa\ne,  Agrame,  Agreme,  Ale  ft,  &c.  Of  thefe  Usances 
the- Dean  has  attempted  to  juftify  only  one,  via:  Agrame,  bt 
Agreme,  which,  he  fays,  occurs  in  the  Plowman's  Tale  of  Ghau- 
eer*  .v.  2285.      ,  .  . 

*  f*       Then  wol  the  officers  be  agrame  J. 

But  I  wonder  he  did  not  fee,  that  agrame^, is  a  participle,  and 
therefore  gives  no  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  Agrame,  as  a  noun, 
.  in  the  poems.  To  take  an  obvious  example  ;  A  grieved  is  a  regu- 
lar word ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  met  with  Yuen  a  compound 
noun  as  ^r/'t/i  >    .  ,  » 

;V  «  The  Bean  goes  on  to  juftify  his  author,  generally „  in  prefix- 

fg  a  to  words  or"  all  forts,  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer,  and  the 
Rations  relaxing  to  this  prefix,  both  in  Urry's  and  my  Qlof- 
ry.  But  he  forgets  that  his  author  is  not  charged  fimply  with 
prefixing  a  to  words  of  all  forts,  but  with  prefixing  \t  without 
an£  regard  to  cuftom  or  propriety.  No  one  ever  doubted  that 
words  of  all  forts,  beginning  with  a,  are  to  be  found  in  all  authors, 
^Tfie  queftion  is,'  whether  this  initial  a  is  ufually  added  arbitra- 
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rtryy  without  any  authority  from  cUftom,  oV  any  change  in  thfe 
ngnrfication  of  the  word.  .  •  r.i!  i        .  '  n  nL  u^  t  -.o 

.  . «  As  the  Dean  has  done  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  my  obfetra- 
tion  on  this  fubjeel,  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  it  here  feoro 
the.  QloJfrrjr  to  C.  T.  vol.  v.  p.  2.  •«  A  in  corapoutiop,  in  words 
of  Saxon  original,  is  an  abbreviation  of  of,  or  of ;  of  at  ;  of  on, 
or  in  ;  and  often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepofitive  particle^ 
or y.  In  words  of  French  original,  it  is  generally  to  be  deduced 
from  the  Latin  ah,  ad,  and  fometimes  ex-  I  cannot  fee  how  this 
observation  can  be  applied  to  juitify  fuch  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  the 
initial  a,  as  appears  in  the  words  above  quoted  from  the  poems*. 
That  they  are  all  unauthorifed  by  cuftoni  is  conf'efled  j  and  iris 
as  plain,  that  the  additional  a  has  no  operation  whatever  but  t  liat 
of  lengthening  them.  The  Dean  himlelf  takes  notice,  that  thefc 
Words  44  are  fometimes  ufed  by  our  poet  without  the  prefix*,,* 
boMHt,  come,  d<rne,  dygne,  Ufi,  &c.'  and  he  might  have  added, 
in  exaaiy  the  fame  fignification.  ,  ;  to 

-Mr.  Tyrwhitt  next  endeavours  to  defend  fome  of  Chat^e*- 
tp.n's  mifreprefentations  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  follow,  him.-rr 
tye  mall,  however,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  reader  feie# 
his  remarks  on  one  of  the  words.  .  ^brh 

I  «  I  will  only  add  here  one  of  thofe  words,  in  the  explanation 
of  which  Chatterton  is  fupoofed  to  have  tailed,  becaule  ,*Vtfce 
Gloflaries,  in  which  alone  they  exilted,  were  not  in  his,  banjoes, 
nor  was  it  within  his  ability  to  underftand  them  if  they  had  been 
before  him."  [Milles,  p.  514.]  In  the  Metambrphohs, 

«  Whofe  eyne  dyd  feerie  (heene,  like  blue-hay  red  defs 
1  That  dreerie  hangc  upon  Dovei's  emblaunched  ciefs1r.;r? 

,  f-  The  blue- hay  red  defs  (fays  the  Dean  of  Exeter  in  bid  note) 
*  are  explained  by  Chatterton  as  meteors  or  vapours ;  they  rather 
mean  fpcclres  ortairies,  which  might  be  fuppofcd  to  inhabit  tbefe 
cliffs.  Deffe  nctyll,  in  the  P.  Parv.  is  explained  Artbaagelus. 
Deffe  therefore  may  fignify  fpirit."  From  this  conclusion  the 
Dean  proceeds  to  draw  feveral  ingenious  corollaries,  which  may 
be  re.td  in  his  book.  I  (hall  only  briefly  examine  the  conclufion 
it  itfelf.  Deffe  netyll  is  explained  Archangelm ;  therefore  deffe 
may  fignify  fpirit.  I  (hall  not  difpute  the  connexion  of  Arch* 
angef,  Angel,  Spirit)  Spec!  re,  and  Fair  it ;  though,  according  to 
the  pofition  of  the  words,  one  might  perhaps  more  probably  in- 
fer, that  deffe  fignified  arch,  and  nc tyll,  angel ;  but  the  truth  is, 

.  that  Deffe  netyll,  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  means  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  Deaf  nettle  (a  weed  more  commonly  called  Dead  nettle), 
of  which  the  technical  name  is  Archangel.  How  unfortunate  was 
poor  Chatterton,  that  the  Gloflaries,  in  which  alone  fuch  cu- 
rious learning  is  to  be  found,  were  not  in  his  hands,  ana*  that 
he  w  1 
fore 
have 

tfance,  he  has  certainly  availed  himfelf  as  fucccfsfully  as  "the 
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Dean  has  of  hir  Prompt.  "Parr,  for  though  I  belieYe  tateteors, 
or  vapours  to  be  not  a  let's  fanciful  interpretatibri  of  tbffs  th  m 
foe&res  or  fairies,  its  total  want  ot foundation  Cannot  fo  ealily  be1 
ocmonitiatetL*         w.r.oi,  ?f*i      i        i  si..*,  n>»  rn  ri 

'The  laft  argument  of  any  weight,  which  lias  tfcen  urged 
again  ft  Clfattertoh's  claim  is,  that  the  poems  contain  many 
things  which  Chatterton  could  not  have  known.  Many  of 
thefe  circumftances  are  found  to  have  occurred  in  authors 
known  to  have  been  in  his  hands.  In  a  fermon  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  Rowley,  there  is  a  quotation  from  Grffr 
gory  Nazianzen  ;  the  Greek  Quotation,  it  is  contended,  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Chatterton.  Mr.  Tyr- 
-whitt,  however,  has  given  a  fac  fimile  of  Chatterton copy 
from  the  original,  and  contends  very  juftly,  that  he  rriuft  hax^e 
copied  the  Greek  exactly,  as  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  fbrefe 
of  the  feveral  characters:  but  unfortunately  the  Greek  letters  arfc 
modern ;  and  if  they  were  not  the  production  of  Chatterton,  they 
certainly  could  not  belong  to  Rowley.  The  Latin  quotations, 
Sn'the  ftofy  of  John  Lamington,  are  to  be  found  in  Cato's  Di- 
itichs  and  Sentences  of  Publius  Syrus.  Tnefe  are  usually 
bound  together,  and  are  a  common  fchool-book.  \  it  is  not,to 
'the  credit  of  the  Dean's  attention,  for  wc  ought  not  to  iiifpeft 
•  his.  (cholarfhip,  to  remark,  that,  *  froin  the  cori-eftnefs  tffj&ie 
Latin  they  mull  have  been  written  by  a  better/ fcholar  tjjan 
Chatterton,'  while  in  the  feveral  pafiages,  '  reSate  .vivas'  is 
written  for  *  rede  vivas*,  and  f  verborum  mala'  for  '  verba 
makram.'  *«  ><  ~       A  •« ;  1 

*oi  The  hiftorical  allufions,  which  Chatterton  ^ctrald' hoVhave 
known,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant;  have  oeeri  'before* ctm- 
fidered.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  agrees  with  us  in  tKinkihg  many^of 
them  empty  words,  or  the  ijportings  of  a  lively  imagination, 
fn  bthers,  common  truths  arc  mixed  with  very  probable,  falje- 
hoods.  The  few  facts  really  hiftorical,  which  coincide,  with 
hiftory,  are  then  noticed.  The  iirlt  is  the  burning  of  Rfid- 
clift.  Church.  We  concluded  that  this  was  obtained  from  fame 
of  tbe  papers  in  the  church  ;  we  thought  fo,  from  the  pro- 
bability of  this  accident  being  mentioned-  in  thofe  papers,  and 
by  his  having  the  manufcripts,  or  copies  from  them*  when  he 
mentioned  the  circumitance  to  his  friend  Smith.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  refource  ;  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  informs'  us  that, 
*  in  1746  was  publifhed  at  Briftol  a  print  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clift's  Church,  with  an  account  of  its  foundation,  &c.  by  ^ne 
John  Halfpenny ;  in  which  was  recounted  the  ruin  of  the 
Steeple  in  1446,  by  a  tempeft  and  fire.'  With  refpect  to  the 
„  foundation  of  the  Temple  Church  on  piles,  it  is  ftill  apocry- 
phal ^  when  the  ftcry,  in  Mr.  Bryant's  language,  was  '  %fcri- 
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jUdJ  no  on*  faw  the  piles  ;  and.it  is.  itill  to  be^ete/mined? 
whether  the  hiftory  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  is  anndr 
ditional  proof,  to  give  it  the  foftefl  name,,  of  the  fporting*  of 
liis  imagination.  Of  the  Saxon  earles,  which  Mr.  Bryant 
pretends  to  have  authenticated  from  Dpmefday,  h;e  has  not 
produced  any  evidence,  for  one.  *  It  happens,  fays  oar  au- 
thor, rather  unluckily  for  the  credit  of  our  poetical  hiftorian, 
tliat  in  this  Here  ward,  a  really  hiftorical  character,  we  find  a 
perpetual  contradiction  to  hiltory.  He  is  reprefented  as.  born 
at  Sarum,  though  he  was  in  ajl  probability  a  native  of  Croy- 
land  ;  he  is  repeatedly  called  an  earl,  though  he  certainly  ne- 
ver was  one  ;  he  is  introduced  at  the  battle  of  Haltings,  .though 
he  was.  undoubtedly  at  that  time  not  in  England  :  and  he  is 
laid  to  have  been  kiiied  there,  H.  J.  409.  though  he  is  known 
to  have  furviyed  that  battle  many  years.' 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  very  exacl 
and  concluiive  performance,  with  his  obfervations  refpe&ing 
the  tournament. 

4  But  the  Dean's  molt  formidable  argunjent  is  drawn  from  the 
poem  of  the  Tournament  ;  '  the  ceremonial  of  which  (he  fays, 
p.  305)  is  fo  well  adapted  to  the  cufloms  of  that  age,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  fo  accurately  defcribed  by  any  fubfequent  writer, 
who  was  not  perfectly  inftrucled  in  the  ancient  formulary :,  Chat- 
terton  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  author.'  That  Chatter- 
ton  was  not  perfectly  inltru&ed  in  the  ancient  formulary  of  tour- 
naments, I  can  readily  allow  ;  but  how  has  the  Dean  eftabliflied 
the  other  part  of  his  premises,  "that  the  ceremonial  in  the  poem 
is  well  adapted  to  the  cuftoms  of  that  age  ?"  Whether  he  means 
the  age  of  Bourton,  or  that  of  the  fuppofed  Rowley,  it  fens  to 
me,  that  the  firft  and  leading  idea  of  the  whole  poem,  the  inttd- 
duction  of  an  alderman  of  Briitol  tilting  with  knight^  muft  have 
been  not  only  ridiculous  but  offenfive  in  any  age,  while  the  true 
ceremonial  of  tilts  and  tournaments  was  obferved.  But,  waiving 
for  the  prcfent  that  fundamental  objection,  I  go  on  to  remark 
lhortly,  that  the  Herald,  throughout  the  whole  poem,  takes 
much  more  upon  him  than  his  office,  which  was  merely  minifies 
rial,  could  warrant. — The  form  of  challenge  between  Bourton 
and  Neville  ;  (ver.  87) 

*  I  clayme  the  paflage.'   *  I  contake  thte  wale  ;* 

is  quite  unapplicable  to  a  tilting-match,  in  which  the  two  com- 
batants ran  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  low  partition  of  wood  or  cloth 
between  them,  and  their  object  was,  not  to  Itop  the  paflage  of 
each  other,  but,  in  pafling,  to  break  their  refpc&ive  lances  with 
-a  good  grace — The  fequel  of  this,  when  Bourton  repfiW 
ver.  88,  "i       . .  :  ..  ;  vJiti 

*  Then  there's  mie  ^rfr*^  ^ 
is  equally  incongruous.   The  Dean  indeed  has  obfervedl  that 
*4  the  throwing -down  the  gauntlet  was  the  ufual  fbiiii  ctf  cfcal- 
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lenge^  and  i>  it  was  to  a  duel ;  hut  where  can  her  (hew  an,  in- 
itance  of  its  i  having  betn  pra&ifedat  a  tilting-maich  ?r-The  ar- 
rangement propofedby  De  Berghanv  ver.  105.  fo<|.  and  the  ondert, 
of  the  Herald,  ver.  iax,  feq.  are,  I  am  periuaded*  quite  fanci- 
ful,  and  unsupported  by  any , ancient  cuftom  ;  though  the  Dean 
has  been  .pleated  to  aflert^  "  that  the  latter  arc  fo  much  in:cl>araci" 
ter,  that  they  could  not  have  been .  dictated  by  any  peffon  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  ceremonial,  or  a  granger  to  the  rules  of 
tournament."  I  wifli  he  had  told  us  where  we  way  find  that 
ceremonial  and  thofe  rules. — J  will  only  take  notice  or"  one  more 
impropriety,  which  is,  that  Bourton,  the  conqueror  in  the 
tUts,  is  declared  King  ;  Kynge  tf-Teuimy-tih?,  ver,  1C5.  That 
title,  in  fotae  countries,  was  given  to  the  preiidenrs,  or  judges, 
of  the  tournament,  but  never,  as  far  as  1  am  informed,  to  the 
victorious  combatant* — When  thefe  things  have  been  duly  con-, 
fidered,  the  reader  will  determine,  whether  the  poem  of  the 
Tournamept  is  conftrucled  according  to  a  formulary  of  really,  an- 
cient ufages,  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  Chatterton,  or  Whether 
it  difn-lays  that  mixture  of  ignorance  and  invention  which  marks 
him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tor  the  author.' 

We  mail  probably -have  no  occafion  to  refume  the  fubje&  ; 
learning  and  fcience,  wit  and  humour,  have  been  alternuiely  emT 
ployed  in  defending  or  deftroying  Rowley's  claim*.  (  We  have/ 
indeed,  regretted  their  miiapplication  ;  for,  though in  every; 
view,  it  might  add  fomewhat  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mindf  and  teach  us,  either  not  to  limit  our  ideas  of  excel- 
lence to  the,  productions  pf  our  own,. era.  or  to  judge  tfiat  irq- 
poffifcle,  which  we  ourfefyes  could  not  perform,  yet  the  end 
obtained,  cannot  bear  any  reafona,ble  proportion  to  the  time 
and  labour  employed.  What  is  /really  true  of  the  admirable 
Cfichton  ;  what  is  properly  authenticated,  with  refpecVto 
Philip  1  Barretier,  is  enough  to  humble  the  pride  of  thofe 
drudges  in  literature,  who  labour  to  accomplilh  whati  genius 
intuitively  attains.  The  polim*  of  learning,  the  acq.uifition 
of  a  tafte,  which  arifes  from  comparing  and  feleSing  modes 
and  arrangements  of  expreuron,  though  it  may^  very  clearly 
and  decidedly  point  out  an  author,  can  add  very'  little  to  our 
knowlege  of  the  progrefs  of  our  attainments.  *£i\is'mufl  be 
modern,  as  certainly  as  the  ornaments  of  the  cap itaJ ' /nttjl 
fucceed.the  invention  and  ercclion  of  trie  colum ri  ;  and*  whaU 
ever  may,  have  been  the  origin  of  thefe  qUfputed  relics*  the 
form  .and.  appearance  is  neceffarify  fhat  of  the  tranferiber. 
After  this  laborious  and  extenlive  review,  it  may  be  expeclcd 
that  we  fhoul4  .with  ple,afure  refign  the  pen,  and  leave  the 
whole  to  the  clouds  of  duft  an4  cobwebs,  which  nave  Jnve- 
loped  many  antiquarian  difcuffions.  As  we  have  been  flat- 
tered, however,  with  having  conduced  our  view  of  the  dif- 
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pate  with  fbme  candour  an*d '  attention,  we wtfoW-Avllfh,'  at' 
farting,  to  recapitulate,  in  a  very  Few"  words^  the"  fytfe¥ti:ftaH 
of  the'  iiktro'verfy  j  to  point'Cmt  what  hasJ  really  beeWdone  $ 
and,  if  any  thing  farther  is  intended,  what  ir  expe&ed  by  the 
candid  and  difpaflionnte.  tf  we  have  ever  ihadverterf  tly  ai- 
fumed  the  guife  of  a  difputant,  we  fhafl  now  put  it  off ;  and, 
having  acknowlcged  our  errors,  Ihall  endeavour  to  zBt  entire- 
ly in  our  own  fphere. 

It  is  remarkable,  at  the  flrft  view,  that  poetry  mould  ever 
be  preferved  with  thofe  grants  and  immunities,  which  relate 
to  the  temporal  ftate  of  the  church.  It  is  more  fo,  that  a • 
patron  mould  confign  his  own  praifes  to  oblivion,  with  the 
fame  jealous  care  that  a  mifer  would  hoard  Ms  money/  or  an 
antiquary  his  medals.  This  ftriking  drfrrculty  is  inereafed 
by  another  circumftance.  At' all  the  annual' Hfitations,  not 
the  leall  rumour  feems  to  have  efcaped,  refpeclirig  the  con- 
fignment  of  poetry  ;  the  attorney,  who  reviewed  the  parch- 
ments for  a  particular  purpofe,  fcems  never  to  have  fufpe&ed 
it Chatterton's  father,  himfelf  a  '  poet,  who  ha*d  *  carried 
away  many,  of  the  MSS.  has  never  left  us  the  leaft  hint  about 
ft;  Morgan  and  Perrot,  who  are  faid  to  have  examined  them* 
are  equally  filent.  This  difficulty,  this  Humbling- block,  even 
in  the  threfhold,  ftioutd  have  been  more  fully  attended  to;  it 


only : have  we  received  it.    He  was  undoubtedly  a  bty 
genius  and  fpirit ;  of  confummate  pride,  and  uncbhtrotfF- 
ftTe  paffions.    His  evidence  is  pofitive  and  con fiftentf  when 
detected  in  one  feeming  error,  he  docs  not  abandon  ' the  jtar- 


other  circumftances,  is  fufpicious ;  he  confefftd  that  the  fir* 
Battle  of  Haftings  was  hit  oivn.    He  is  known  to  have  endea- 
voured to  give  parchment  a  fictitious  appearance  of  antiquity ; 
and  of  near  four  thbufand  lines,  which  he  has  given  as  Row- 
ley's, he  never  produced  originals  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four.    Thefe  originals  are  dirty  fcraps,  in  an  ob- 
.fcore  fcrawling  hand,  with  an  ajfUUd  penury  of  parchment, 
in  an  age  when  parchment  was  not  dear ;  when  hand-writing 
was  highly  cultivated  by  the  religious  orders,  though  they 
are  attributed  to  a  . monk,  whofe  patron  was' one  of  the 
opulent  merchants  of  a  city  which  had  a  very  large  (hare' of 
.the  commerce  of  that  rude  age.    This  is  ftill  a  ftriking  cioft- 
ttadicYion,  which  the  fupporters  have  ftarceijr  defended. 
~"   •  The 
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The  doubts  which  the  internal  evidence  have  fuggefted, 
though  fupported  with  more  ingenuity,  are  not  lefs  import- 
ant, 1  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  we  muft  Hill  allege',  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  nvbicb  is  fupported  by  the  context, 
does  -not  agree  with  their  ancient  fignincation,  hat  with  the 
erroneous  interpretations  of  modern  glouarifts.  Their  arrange- 
ment and  inflections  are  more  decidedly  modern ;  and  the 
luxuriant  language  and  poetical  fpirit  are  equally  inconfiftent 
with  the  profeflion  of  a  monk,  and  a  perfon  of  the  pretended 
era.  Though  we  have  been  deprived  of  Chatterton's  Septua- 
gint,  he  has  been  detected  in  his  more  exael  hiftorical  allufions^ 
he  has  heen  detected  in  the  ftreams,  from  which  he  has  taken 
full  draughts  of  poetry,  and  fometimes  we  have  been  enabled 
to  fhow  the  very  book  from  whence  he  has  been  taught.  The 
very  pointed  and  exact  imitations  which  have  been  adduced, 
cannot  be  eluded  by  ingenuity,  cannot  be  oppofed  by  argUr 
ment  -  and,  yet,  all  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  obviated,  be- 
fore the  more  difpaflionate  judges  can  be  convinced.  This  is 
nearly  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  controverfy  and  the  com- 
batants.— After  this  fliort  view,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for 
alledging  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  or  Rowley  is 
hopeless. 1 

We  refpect  the  character  and  learning  of  the  Dean  of  Exe- 
ter.; we  admire  Mr,  Bryants  ingenuity  and  abilities.  They 
have  both  failed,  in  eftimating  their  caufe  too  highly,  and 
ail tuning  the  pofition  which  they  intended  to  inveltigate.  On 
this  plan  they  have  not  applied  to  thofe  authors  where  tjie 
information  might  have  been  probably  procured,  but  to  thofe 
only  which  .could  fupport  Rowley's  claim.  They  have  en- 
tered the  lifts,  not  as  modeft  enquirers,  but  as  determined 
combatants  ;  and  have  purfued  their  enquiry,  not  as  cautious 
inveftigators,  but  as  confident  defenders.  Their  merits  are  * 
however  in  many  refpects  indiiputahle,  and  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  conclude,  ^' 

>-w.  fi  Pergama  dextris     ,  r,  ■  ;,Vf  v, 

>->  H  -r.Defendi  poflfcnt,  etiam  bis  defenfa  fuiffent. 


Qbfervatiors  on  our  Lora" s  Conduil  as  a  Di  vine  Inftrutlcr :  and 
cn  t be  Excellence  of  bis  Moral  Character.     [Concluded from 

vm/HEN  weconfider  the  charader  of  our  Saviour,  as  it  11 
Vt    .exhibited  by  the  Evangelifts,  we  find  fomething  in  it 
wonderfully  great  and  exalted ;  fomething  infinitely  fuperior 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  Jew,  or  the  contrivance  of  the  moll  art. 
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f«l)inrpcftori  -Every  thing  vappcannio  hat*  been  admirably 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  great  fchetne  of  Providence,  and  tD 
iear  theftatnp  -and  •  fig  nature'  of  onafummate  wifdom« 
*  No  ftationi  no  •  character no  mode  of  :  i nibm tit k>n  ->  woo  1  d 
•have  beottflfanproper,  as  t&afctv)ery  -nation*  character,  and 
•mocte;  of  anftru&iort,  which: the  author  of  one religion  pre- 
icrredi-    :*V>  r::  .  ;  •  u: 

:  If  he  had  vopptnped  among  the  Jews  jwith  all -the.  power  anil 
.grandeor  they  expected  ;  if  he.  had « accommodated  rhim/elf  to 
their  dfeugns,  taken  advantage  of  their  pre pofieffions,  aife&ed 
papularity ,  and  commenced  a  powerful  prince*  and  *  triumph- 
ant hera;  if  he  had  publilhed  his  laws  by  an  indiiptrnfibLe  de  - 
*ree,  and  enforced  his  authority  fby  .the  fword,  incur  would 
fhave  exclaimed  agarnit,  his  ambition^andbranded  has  celigian, 
ss  the*ff«c\  of  "aubitrary*  power;  the  dictetea.of  a  tyrannical 
-ttftrrper;  they  would  have  had  reafon  to  complain, .that  his 
•example:  was  not  calculated)  for  the  generality  of  mankind  rthat 
dt  was  only  to  be  imitated  by  Icings, >  or  tyrants*  • 

. If  he  hadchofen  a  middle  ftation,  enjoyed  an  affluent  or  an 
-eafy  fortune  ;  if  he  had  initifcuted  his  religion  under  ,tb« , pro- 
tedioir of  a  peaceful  government >or  popular  approbation;  if 
he  had  defcended  with  age  and  honour  to  his  i  grave,  men 
-would  -  have  complained,  that  he  -  had  enjoyed  -  the  iweets  of 
rprofperity,>  and  his  followers  fnrFered  the  bittereft.  ad v/erfity ; 
.that . he  had  met  with  eafe  and-  honour,  they  with  difgrace  and 
iperfecution  ;  that,  in  ftiort,  he  had  gratified  his  own  dense*; 
dbarhad  impofed  upon  his  diiciples  a  life  of  fel&detuaj,  pa- 
?tie*ce,  and  refignation. 

To  prevent  thefe  diflionourable  mftnuations,  oar  divine 
ilaw^irer  appeared  in  a  hate  of  the  leweft  debafemont.  He 
*knew,  that  founding  titles,  great  riches,  and  fplendid  reti- 
:aaes,  were  but  accidental  diftinctions,  no  certain  .ehara&er- 
-iliics  of  real  worth;  and  therefore  hechofe  to  ihew!  the  world 
an  example  of  true  magnanimity,  and  a  generous  coawfcmpt  of 
worldly  pride  and  oftentation. 

The  whole  courfe  of  his  life  undeniably  proves,  that  his 
foul  was  elevated  above  the  purfuit  of  riches  and  popular  ap- 
plaufe  ;  and  when  it  was  expected  that  he  would  declare  him- 
felf  to  be  the*Mefliah,  and  aflurae  a  regal  authority,  he  fhetf- 
•  ed his  divinity  by  his  moderation;  he  renounced  all  preten- 
tions to  the  dominions  of  the  world,  and  erected  a  kingdom 
^righteoufnefs,  or  as  he  emphatically  Hylcs  it,  «  the  kingdom 
-of  heaven.'  » » 

To  give  a  fanftion  to  the  loweft  ftation,  to  comfort  thefoas 
-and  daughters  of  affli&ion,  and  exemplify  that  patience  and 
-humility  which  he  taught,  he  pafled  through  a  fcene  o^poverty 
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and  felf-denial,  ind  went  before  his  pious  martyrs  through  ka 
bloody  path  to  glory.  1  .  ^.'tj\i 

If  his  gofpel  had  been  adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  ha  man 
eloquence,  if  it  had  contained  a  fyftem  of  elaborate  difquifi- 
tions  and  metaphyseal  reafoning,  it  might  have  been  ftudied 
and  admired  by  men  of  learning  and  leifure,  but  to  the  greater 
.part  of  mankind  it  would  have  been  entirely  ufelefs  ;  it  would 
liave  been  calculated  for  philofophers  rather  than  the  illitEratt ; 
we  mould  have  loft  the  molt  evident  proofs  of  its  divinity ;  its 
amazing  progrefs  would  have  been  afcribed  to  the  captivating 
charms  of  oratory,  and  not  to  the  over-ruling  power  of  divine 
"Providence. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  all  thofe  objections  are  avoided.  And  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  his  moral  precepts  have  flood  the  t»ft 
of  feventeen  hundred  years ;  and  no  human  genius  has  ever 
yet  improved  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  or  fuggelled  any  one  article 
more  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Whatever  falls  fhort  of  evangelical  purity  is  erroneous 
or  defective  ;  whatever  goes  beyond  it  is  vilionary  and 
romantic. 

The(e  and  the  like  reflections  naturally  fuggelled  themfelves, 
on  contemplating  the  conduct  and  character  of  Chrift,  and  the 
matter  and  manner  of  his  infractions,  as  they  are  represented 
by  the  evangelical  writers,  and  this  excellent  author.-— -But 
'this  is,  in  fome  meafurc,  a  digreflion,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
work  before  us. 

His  Lordlhip',  having  reviewed  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  our  Sa\'iour,s  infractions,  and  the  proofs:  which  he 
.gave  of  his  divine  minion,  by  uttering  a  variety  of  prophecies, 
.  that  Were  exactly  fulfilled,  in  the  next  place  confide^ his 
miracles.  .••••» 
'  To  ihis  inquiry  he  fubjoins  the  following  remarks,  with 
Others  equally  pertinent  and  judicious.  t.a  o  -  j;i 

^  'Miracfes 'Were  never  wrought,  but  by  the  immediate  * 
agency  of  God  ;  or  by  a  fuperior  being;  whom  he  appointed 
for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  fupernaturally  interfering  in  this 
lower  world. .  .There  have  been  furprifing  effects  among  men, 
not  immediately  or  mediately  produced  by  the  Deity,  which 
have  carried  the  appearance  of  miracles  $  but  thefe  are  re&Iv- 
able  into  natural  caufes,  and  have  been  deemed. fupernaturat 
through  miltake  or  delation.  ;  u*  ■* 

*  -The  mo  ft  probable  account  of  the  duration  of  miracles  after 
our  Lord's  timeis,  that,  as  the  apollles  alone  had  the  high  prBva - 
iege^o/oX>nferringfpiritnal  gifts^among  which  was  the  power  of 
^rktag-ftliratUfe*  *hefe  gradually  ceafed,  as  that  generation 

'became 
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became  extina,  to  which  the  apoIUe* 
power.  L  ^t:.  er  £  fcwfc 

«  Miracles  are  as  capable  of  beiugikpporte*  by  proper  tc&i»> 
mony,  as  any  other  actions  ofnvhich  men  are  eye-wit  neflcs.  T<* 
fiy,  that  we  will  not  believe  them,  betfmfe  w*  have  hOt*e*en 
them  ourfclves,  is  making  our  own  perfonal  experience  the  tell 
of  all  poiUble  faSs :  it  is  faying,  that,  becaufe  there  is  ah  -or- 
dinary and  eftablifhcd  courfe  of  nature,  this  cannot" Dc^fef 
afide  by  the  omnipotent  Being  who  fin!  arranged  it,  though 
for  moral  and  religious  purpofes,  the  greatefl:  and  the  mo&.wor^ 
thy  of  his  benevolent  interposition;  which  can  be  conceived.* 

4  The  condtia  of  Jefus,  refpeaing  his  referve  about  hi* 
Meffiahfhip,  and  the  occafional  concealment  of  his  mira- 
cles, is  fo  far  from  affording  any  juft  ground  of  obje&ioiij 
that  it  appears  amiable,  wife,  and  neceffary  ;  that  it  furnifhed 
an  example  of  prudence  and  humility  to  his  immediate  follow- 
ers, in  the  exercifc  of  his  miraculous  powers,  and  was  remark^ 
ably  oppoiite  to  the  oftentatious  manner  of  an  impoftOr.' 

The  fecond  part  of  this  work  contains  obfervattons  cftf  tjfer 
excellence  of  -our  Lord's  moral  charafter,  his  piety £  bene vck 
lence,  companion,  juftice,  temperance,  meeknefs,  turaiu^^ 
fortitude,  veracity,  natural  ajfeclion,  and  fricndfhipsj  his  con- 
duct towards  thofe  in  authority,  and  towards  his  country,  hi* 
patience,  and  other  virtues.  .  *  .»twi* 

k  A*  we  cannot  extend  this  article  by  many  large  quotations^ 
and  yet  wifti  to  give  our  readers  a  proper  notion  of  that  exalt* 
e"d  charaaer,  which  this  writer  has  delineated,  we  prefent  thentf 
With  the  following  recapitulation. 

*  *  When  our  Lord  is  confidcred  as  a  teacher,  we  find  iimr  del!* 
vermg  the jufteft  and  moft  fublime  truths  with  refpedr  to  the  dU 
tine  nature,  the  duties  of  mahkind,  and  a  future  ftate  of  exift- 
jftnee  ,  agreeable  in  every  particular  to  reafon,  and  to  the  wifeU 
maxim*  of  the  wifeft  philofophers  ;  without  any  mixture  of  thai 
alloy  which  {b  often  debafed  their  molt  perfeft  produ&ioorj  and 
excellently  adapted  to  mankind  in  general,  by  fuggeftingcircutiii 
dances  and  particular  images  on  the  moft  awful  and  intereftin^ 
f objects. 

*"\«  We  find  him  filling,  and,  as  it  were,  overpowering  our  minds 
with  the  grandeft  ideas  of  his  own  nature  ;  repi  cfenting  himfclf 
as  appointed  by  his  Father  to  be  our  inftru&or,  our  redeemer; 
our  judge,  and  our  king  ;  and  fliewing  that  he  lived  and  died  for 
themofi  benevolent  and  important  purpofes  conceivabie,;. 

•  He  does  not  labour  to  fupport  the  greateft  and  moft  magnifi- 
cent of  all  chandlers  ;  bur  it  is  perfeftly  eafy  and  natural  to  him. 
He  makes  no-difplay  of  the  high  and  heavenly  truths  which  *e 
otters  ;  butfpeaks  of  them  with  a  graceful  and  wonderful  fimpli- 
eity  and  majefty.  Supernatural  truths  are  as  familiar  to  hi*  fmn3, 
af  the  common  affairs  of  life  toother-  men,  -  rj  ;f; 

Ho 
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*  He  takes  human  nature  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  irs 
Creator  ;  and  does  not,  like  the  Stoic3,  attempt  to  fafhion  it 
anew,  except  as  far  as  man  had  corrupted  it.  He  revives  the 
moral  law,  carries  it  to  perfection,  and  eii forces  it  by  peculiar  and 
animating  motives  :  but  he  enjoins  nothing  new  belides  praying 
in  his  name,  and  obferving  two  limple  and  figniftcant  poJitive 
laws,  which  ferve  to  promote  the  practice  of  the  moral  Jaw.  Ail 
his  precepts,  when  rightly  explained,  are  reafonable  in  themfelves 
and  ufeful  in  their  tendency  :  and  their  compafs  is  very  jrr eat, 
confidering  that  he  was  an  occafional  teacher,  and  not  a  fy Itemati- 
cal  one. 

*  If  from  the  matter  of  his  inftructions  we  pafs  on  to  the  man* 
per  in  which  they  were  delivered,  we  find  our  Lord  ufually  fpeak- 
ing  as  an  authoritative  teacher  ;  though  fometimes  juftly  limit- 
ing his  precepts,  and  fometimes  aligning  the  reafons  of  them. 
He  prefuppofes  the  law  of  reafon,  and  addreflcs  men  as  rational 
creatures.  From  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
his  fubjects,  he  is  often  fublime  ;  and  the  beauties  interfperfed 
throughout  his  difcourfes  are  equally  natural  and  ftriking.  He  it 
remarkable  for  an  eafy  and  graceful  manner  of  introducing  the 
beft  leflbns  from  incidental  objects  and  occafions.  The  humaa 
heart  is  naked  and  open  to  him  ;  and  he  addreffes  the  thoughts  ot 
men,  as  others  do  the  emotions  of  the  countenance  or  theirbodily 
actions.  Difficult  fituations,  and  fudden  queftions  of  the  moft 
artful  and  enfnaring  kind,  ferve  only  to  difplay  bis  fuperior  wif- 
dom,  and  to  confound  and  aftonim  all  his  adverfarics.  Inftead 
of  (hewing  his  boundlefs  knowlegc  on  every  occafion,  he  checks 
and  reftrains  it,  and  prefers  utility  to  the  glare  of  oftentaron.  He 
teaches  directly  and  obliquely,  plainly  and  covertly,  as  wifdom 
points  out  occafions.  He  knows  the  inmoft  character,  every  pre- 
judice and  every  feeling,  of  his  hearers  ;  and  accordingly  ufes 
parables  to  conceal  or  to  enforce  his  lelTons  :  and  he  powerfully 
impreffes  them  by  the  fignificant  language  of  actions.  He  gives 
proofs  of  his  million  from  above,  by  his  knowlegc  of  the  heart, 
by  a  chain  of  prophecies,  and  by  a  variety  of  mighty  works. 

1  He  fets  an  example  of  the  moft  perfect  piety  to  God,  and  of 
the  moft  cxtenlive  benevolence  and  the  moft  render  compaflion  to 
men.  He  does  not  merely  exhibit  a  life  of  ftrict  jullice,  but  of 
overflowing  benignity.  His  temperance  has  not  the  dark  fhades 
of  aufterity ;  ^  his  meeknefs  does  not  degenerate  into  aparhy. 
His  humility  is  iignal,  arnidft  a  fplendour  of  qualities  more  than 
human.  His  fortitude  is  eminent  and  exemplary,  in  enduring 
the  moft  formidable  external  evils  and  the  iharpeft  actual  fuffer- 
ings  :  his  patience  is  invincible  ;  his  refignation  entire  and  abfo- 
lutc.  Truth  and  fincerity  mine  throughout  his  whole  conduct. 
Though  of  heavenly  defcent,  he  (hews  obedience  and  arfectioa  to 
his  earthly  parents.  He  approves,  loves,  and  attaches  him felf  to 
amiable  aualkics  in  the  human  race.  He  refpects  authority  reli- 
gious ana  civil ;  and  he  evidences  his  regard  for  his  country  by 
promoting  its  moft  eflential  good  in  a  painful  roiniftry  dedicated 
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his  hie  for  its  benefit.   Every  one  or  bis  eminent  virtues  lSLreeu- 


natural,  W  rcfpjendent  and  pleating,  fo  amiable  and  tenefafcE 
There  is  peculiar  contraft  in  it  between  an  awful  greattfefs 
dignity  and  majefty,  and  the  molt  conciliating  lovelinefs' ten- 
4emcfs  and  fortneis.  He  now  converfes  with  prophets  law- 
giver* apd  angels  ;  and  the  next  inftant  he  meekly  endures  the 
dulnefs  of  his  difciples,  and  the  blafphemies  and  rage  of  the 
multitude.  He  now  calls  hinifelf  greater  than  Solomon,  one  who 
can  command  legions  of  angels,  the  Giver  of  life  to  whomsoever 
he  pleafeth,  the  Son  of  God  who  fiiall  fit  on  his  glorious  throne 
to  judge  the  world.  At  other  times  we  find  him  embracing  young 
children,  not  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  ftreets,  not  breaking  the 
brififed  reed  nor  quenching  the  fmoaking  flax  ;  calling  his  difci- 
ples, not  fervants,  but  friends  and  brethren,  and  comforting 
*hem  with  an  exuberant  and  parental  affetfion.  Let  us  paufe  an 
inftant,  and  fill  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  one  who  knew  all 
tjiings  heavenly  and  earthly,  fearched  and  laid  open  the  inmoft 
reccfles  of  the  heart,  reclined  every  prejudice  and  removed  every 
miftake  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind,  by  a  word  excrcifed  a  fove- 
jeignty  over  all  nature,  penetrated  the  hidden  events  of  futurity, 
gave  promifes  or  ad  million  into  a  happy  immortality,  had  the  keys 
of  life  and  death,  chimed  an  union  with  the  Father;  and  yet -was 
pious,  mild,  gentle,  humble,  affable,  focial,  benevolent*  inencf- 
lv,  atfe&ionate.  Such  a  character  is  fairer  than  the  , mprnirig 
«ar.  Each  feparate  virtue  is  made  ftrongcr  by  oppoimon  and 
contrail ;  and  the  union  of  lb  many  virtues  forms  a  brf£hf»e|s 
•which  fitly  reprefents  the  glory  of  that  Go<i  ««  who  Inhabiteth 
light-inacceffible."  "J  Ennnoa 

*  Such  a  chara&er  mud  have  been  a  real  cine.  Thcte  is  fomS- 
Am?r  fo  extraordinary,  fo  perfect,  and  fo  godlike  in  ivtteHt 
could  not  have  been  thus  fupported  throughout  by  tte  utmaft 
ltretch  of  human  art,  much  iefs  by  men  confelfedlyiinJbaiSrjed 
and  obfeure.'  ,  :c  ,!!0 

The  author  fubjoins  fome  obfervations  on  the  jfeftinionj, 
which  has  been  borne  to  our  Saviour's  character;  by,  his. ene- 
mies/ and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  evangelUts  delineate  hj3 
cBaraaeri  concluding  with  proofs,  in  his. conduct;  that  h^wis 
not  an  impoftor.  ■  ; ...      ...  j  ;\yliiVf  JJ8n,  Zl  :\ 

r  Sharpe,  Lardner, ,  and  others,  have  fu rmihetii o««i  #ithxn 
great  number  of  Jewifli  and  heathen  tettimonfesv  Which  Hto- 
..ftrate  and  confirm  the  gofpel  hiftory  ;  Jbut  ite^hare  oaiitted 
;the  teAimony  of  enemies  as  it  fland*  JUa  the  fairech  accords 
themfelves,  probably  becaufe  it  fuppofcs_their  aut,hgp^cirvf 


TJur  author  very  properly  takes  up  the  argument  on«  this  ground, 
as  it  ferves  to  ftiew  in- what  a  variety  oflights  the  truth  of  our 
*ahow  :  religion 
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N#mcm$*s  OhfiWations  on  our  •  LortPs  ConduR.       \  \  \ 

religion  may  Be  placed,  and  is  a  circumftance  which  furniflie* 
after-ages  with  ftrong  reafons  for  convi&ion.'  ^ 

With  refped  to  the  manner  in  which  the  evangelifts  deli- 
neate our  Lord's  character,  he  obferves,  that  the  facred  hiilo- 
rians  widely  differ  from  writer*  who  frame  a  fictitious  cha- 

rafter 

i  Nothing,  he  fays*  can  be  more  fimple  and  artlefs  than  the 
manner,  in  which  this  confummate  character  is  drawn,  ft 
arifes  from  fafts,  and  often  from  flight  incidents ;  and  in 
many  places,  it  is,fo  finely  interwoven  with  the  plaineft  nar- 
rative, that  it  can  only  be  traced  by  a  curious  and  atten- 
tive'eye. 

-  -The  evangclifls  moft  impartially  relate  whatever  feems  to 
-diminHh  our  Lord's  character  in  the  eftimation  of  prejudice 
and  worldly-minded  men.    His  mighty  works  are  no  w*ere 
magnified.    Important  circumftances  in  parallel  hiftories'are 
often  fuggefted  by  a  fingle  evangelift.    There  is  no  rhetorical 
gradation  in  the  account  of  his  miracles.    The  eva n gel ifts  arc 
temarkably  free  from  encomium  on  the  fibjedof  their  hiftory. 
They  do  not  extol  in  words  our  Lord's  virtues  and  wifdom, 
but  compel  their  readers  to  feel  that  he  was  virtuous  and  wife^ 
by  a  detail  of  his  adions  and  inftruftions.    His  character  is 
alfo  delivered  without  any  parallel  between  his  unclouded  per- 
:feftion  and  the  virtues  of  other  holy  men,  which  were  {haded 
by  great  defeAs,  or  by  aggravated  crimes.    There  is  no  con- 
•trait  between  his  meeknefs,  uprightnefs,  and  other  virtues, 
and  the  rage,  injullice,  and  other  vices  of  their  enemies. 
The  evangeiifts  alfo  remarkably  abftain  from  cenfure  on  the 
conduct  of  his  enemies.    They  honeftly  relate  many  circum- 
ftances, which  adually  difparage*  their  own  characters,  or 
•which  prejudice  unthinking  men  againft  them  or  their  caufe. 
The  author  adds  :  «  It  is  particularly  obfervable  of  the  evan- 
geiifts', and  indeed  of  the  infpired  writers  in  general,  that  no 
one  of  them  fpeaks  of  the  infufficiency  of  his  own  abilities, 
Botwithftanding-the  greatnefs  of  the  fubjeft,  which  he  under* 
takes.  'In  the  genuine  books  of  Scripture  there  is  no  fuch  lan- 
guage as  the  following  :  '  If  I  have  done  well,  as  is  fitting  the 
ftw-y,  it  is  that  which  I  defired  ;  but  if  flenderly  and  meanly, 
it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto  f.'    The  authors  of  the 
facred  books  (hew  a  confeioufnefs,  that  they  were  writing  un* 
4te  the  att-fufficient  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

Infidels  and  fceptics  are  prejudiced  againft  the  hiftory  of  our 
Saviour.    But  if  they  would  condefcend  to  read  this  excellent 

5yo-  t  »  Maccab.  xv.  3S,  B 

?2  work, 
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work,  they  would  find,  that  his  life  is  a  moft  inftru£r.ive,  a  mod 
intereftmg,  and  a  moft  important  fubjed;  they  would  find  that 
his  do&rinea  and:  precepts  are  more  jirft,  more'  jmre,  inpre 
TuWime,  than  any  inftro&ions  which  were  ever  delivered  to 
mankind  by  the  greateft  philofophers  of  Greece  andRdnife*; 
that  his  conduct  was  more  endearing,  and  his  philanthropy 
more  extenfivc,  than  either  the  condud  or  the  philanthropy  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  patriots  of  thofe  nations ;  and,  laflhr;  tJftt 
the  boafted  compofurc  of  Socrates,  in  his  laft  moments,  is 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  ferenity,  the  meeknefs,  the 
benignity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  before  he  expired  in  torments.  'To 
have  invented  fuch  a  character,  and  all  thofe  incidental  cir- 
/cumftances,  with  which  it  Is  illuftrated,  would  1iaVe''WfttJ» 
miracle  in  literature,  fnperior  to  any  one  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced. 

'-.v  ij     i-  .•:       .   ...   j.v  C1  ^V.tJJsi  c.J 

the  Wftory  of  S<ot$nd.  By  Dr.  Stuart.  \Concluda,frm 

A  MIDST  the  important  events  which  employ  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Stuart,  in  the  intereftii\g  reign  of  *jueen  Mary,  he 
difplays  particular  induftry  and  penetration,  in  refpe&ofthe 
trial  wbicji  this  pcincefs  underwent  in  Englandy  upon the 
charge  againft  her  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  of  having  wardered 
the  king  her  hufbanxL  The  public  papers  relative  to  this 
trial,  were  never  accurately  collected,  until  Mr.  Goodal  engag- 
ed in  that  undertaking,  JBut  though  the  materials  he  has-wf- 
cued  from  obfeurity,  be  copious  and  often  dccifive,  the  later  fei- 
ftorians  x>f  Mary,  from  a  pre-conceived  averfion  to  iiu  opi n ions, 
from  their,  adherence  to  a  hypothefis  too  generally,,  but  A- 

u  \uMy  affumed,  or  from  tlx;  irkfomenefs  of  attending  to  dry 
and  ahtiquated.records,  have  not  bellowed  fufficieat fcbtfur, 
either  f«r  undemanding,  or  rendering  them  fubfervfcnt404lie 
illuftration  of  hiftorical  evenls.  Accordingly*  their  details  of 
rtis  memorable  triajl  are  general,  partial,  and  inexpHcfo  *ui 
J>r.  Stuart,  intent  upon  his  fubjea,  and  zealous  m  co*fe&*he 

oj  errors,  as  well  as  to  fupply  the  defi^  of  farmer  wrists,  *p- 
pears  to  Jiave  read  and  ftudied,  with  an  anxious  coriofity,  «U 
the  papers  and  public  records  that  could  throw  any  light  upon 
a  fcries  of  transactions,  which  were  to  .WBCe  cither  tjie  fan- 
quinary  temper  and  .unprincipled  vengeance  of  $lixaJ*etli^  or 

V/the  heinous  guilt  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.    He  has,  with  this 
view,  related  the  particulars  of  the  trial,  In^maBnei  oofifefs 
:dillingi|ilhed  fftr  judicious  arrangement,  than  for  peFfpicui ty 
and  precifionj  apd  it  is  the  refult  of,  his inv*ftag*rioiii  *&at 
theScottifh  princefs  was  innocent  of  the  charge  exhibited 

againft  her."        ~r~  —  ~+  •   ~—  

■  a  .i.u      ©  warm 
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Stuart's  Hipry  of  Scotland.  2\f 

A'  warm  difpute  has  been  maintained,  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  letters  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  queen' 
Mary  to.  the  earl  of  Bothwel ;  and  this  forms  another  fubjeft 
of  enquiry,  in  the  work  now  before  us.  In  refpeft  of  thofe 
celebrated  letters,  our  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
the  acute  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodal  and  Mr. 'Ty tier,  who  have 
particularly  exerted  themfelves  to  explain  this  intricate  fubjeft  ; 
but  while  he  gives  his  fanciion  to  the  julliiefs  of  their  obferva- 
tions,  he  purfues  the  enquiry  upon  a  different  plan,  and 
ehiefly  employs  arguments  drawn  from  hiitorical  evidence, 
which  he  confiders.  as  more  certain,  fatisfaftory,  and  decifive, 
than  thofe  founded  upon  criticifm  and  hypothetical  reafoning, 
however  ingeriioufly  and  piaufibly  fupported.  He  proceeds  to 
fhew  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  difcovery  of  the  caflcet, 
with  the  letters  to  Bothwel.  He  obferves,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  remarks,  that  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1567,  was  the  tune 
:  which  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction  had  fixed  as  the  date 
,     of  this  difcovery.    But  Dr.  Stuart,  front  eftablrmed  and*in- 

sConteftible  fafts,  proves  that  the  letters,  fuppofed  to  nave 
been  found  in  the  calket,  did  not  exift,  until  after  this  pe- 
ricKl.  He  alfo  demon  ft  rates,  from  hiftorical  evidence,  that 
the  letters  appeared  iar  terms  eflen dally  dMerent ;  a  eircum-  " 
tfance  which  could  not  have  happened,  if  thofe  produaibns 
had  been  genuine.    He  even  afcertains  the  precife  period 

-MM  tkey  were  forged,  and  points  out  the  views  with  which 
they  .were  fabricated. 

tzno?Fhn  ingenious  writer  advances  an  aflertion,  which;  if  well 
Jetu&di  &  leaf*  extenuates  the  criminality  of  an  Incident, 

«.*hav  h*»ihithertd  been  confidered,  even  by  the  advocates  for 
-Mtxj,  *%  the  greateft  reproach  upon  her  character.*  He  con- 

vitends,  that,  in  reality,  this  princefs  never  entertained  any 

•  oltf^e  for  Bothwel ;  and  that  her  feduaion,  at  Dunbar,  by  that 

:  .tfoWeman,  was  effefted  by  means  of  amatoriovs  potions.  This 
is  ft  fa#o£the.greateft  importance  towards  eftablifhing  her  in- 
nocence  ;  and  the  arguments  adduced  in:  it*  fupport  feenr  to 

:  jcarry  with  them  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  can  admit. . 

.jial  We  -cannot  avoid  remarking,  that,  in  this  wdrfc,  the  tni- 
nority  «f'  James  VI.  is  treated  with  a  minutenefc  which  we 
^.AavfjUotobferved  in  any  former  hiftorian.    The  charter  of 
the  young  prince  himfelf  is  diftingnifhed  in  its  rife  ;  while  the 

^  ^uprtcity  of  his  minifters,  and  their  dependence  upon  Eliza- 
beth ateTdefiaibed  with  iiapartiality  and  precifion.    .  a.v 

~  slid .  -  .. 1   .   .  .    ■   .     . .   .     , ; 

■  am  >  ?  See  vol.  i.  p.  J93.  394. 
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At  Dr.  Stuart  hasten  particularly  drcrfmftintiad  iit  tin  - 
folding  the  particulars  of  Mary's  trial  for  the  murder  of  lotd 
parnley,  it  has  been  no  lcfs  his  care  to  relate  anxioufly  her 
trial  as  a  party  in. the  confpiwy  0f  Babington  ;  where,  as  in 
tl>e,  former  cafe,  there  was  a  field  for  refearch,  as  « eU  as  % 
ingenuity,  Jt  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that,  in  tb* 
narrative  of  this  tranfa&ion  fome  particulars  were-  wantiag, 
without  which  it  could  not  be  elucidated.  Thefe  paeticntot  arc, 
jn^a  great  meafure,  fupplied  by  Dr.  Stuart,  whole  attention 
to  public  papers  has  been  indefatigable  ;  and  the  cooipirary 
of  Babrngton  now  aifplays  a  contiftency,  which  bears  the 
foongeifi  efemblance  of  truth. 

The  author  has  very  properly  exhibited,  in  his  text,  feveral 
letters,  at  full  length,  from  th^  Queen  of  Scots;  and  thefe  hfe 
has  modernised  with  that  delicacy  which  was  fuitable,  with 
regard  to  the  compolitions  of  a  princefs,  whofe  writings  were, 
admired  in  .her  own  age,  and  who  had  the  peculiar  addrefs  of 
infufing  into  them  her  own  perfonal  fenfibilities  and  charade* 
The  letter  of  Mary  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  when  ihe  was  con- 
vinced of  the  cruel  intentions  of  Elizabeth  and  henniiuites* 
is  delicate  and  magnanimous  :  her  long  letter  of  re|*roach-t« 
Elizabeth,  is  fublime  and  affedHng ;  and  that  Which  was' writ ^ 


>mit  to  our  readers  his  portraits  of  the  earl  of  Morton* 

George  Buchanan.     t  ■  •?  -.^rhons 

i  Jhe  earl  of  Morton,  the  laft  of  the  Scottim  Regem^waji 
k>w  in  ftature,  ban  an  engaging  countenance, ,  and  poflefl^i  a 
form  and  habit  vigorous  and  active.  Hu  na^ral  cap^qty^  and 
endowments  were  uncommon  ;  and  his  experience  in  the  world 
and  in  bufinefs  was  mod  ample.  He  had  known  the. ;  greatest 
changes  of  fortune  ;  the  evils  of  poverty  and  exile,  the  advan- 
tages of  immenfr  wealth  and  exorbitant  power,  the  bUndifhments 
pi  flattery,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the  mod  abject  humiliation* 
J3e  engaged  himi^lf  in  the  puriuits  of  ambition  wirh  a  pertinacity 
^nd  ardour  that  qould  neither  be  reprefled  nor  fatigued  ;  a 
advanced  in  then)  with  no  fear  of  ibame,  and  no  defire  of  ^ 
j$e  was  rather  ittfoleut  than  haughty,  rather  cunning  thanwij 
*nd  more  artificial  than  politic.  Jn  a  period  when  cvety  fUtftf 
jnan  was  a  foldier,  he  had  talents  for  war  as  well  as,  .peace,;  hut 
his  courage  was  more  undaunred  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  neld. 
He  was  fubtle,  intriguing,  and  treacherous*  He  was  llained  with 
rebellion  and  murder  ;  and  from  the  incurable  malignity  of  his 
nature,  he  was  inclined  to  wanton  in  tmlchier,  and  to  take  $4c* 
}ight  in  the  enormities  of  wickedneU.  He  was  clofe,  cruel,  co- 
vetous, an  J  vindictive.    He  grati{fc4  without  fcrujA*  -tfe mad- 

v4  *  teb 
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tcr  every  fpecies  of  execration  and  ocliurcu  The  con-, 
tempt  of  integrity,  which  marked  and  polluted  his  public  con-1 
dua,  was  alio  charaaeriiKc  of  his  private  life  •  and  in  Doth  he? 
cflfdained  alike  thecenfure  and  difapprobation  of  his  compatriots. 
But  %hife  the  vices  of  the  man  were  not  fo  pernicious  as  the 
cringes  of  the  politician,  they  were  accompanied  with  cultivation 
and  l'jfrre.  '  His  mode  of  living,  though  voluptuous,  was  tafte- 
fat  His  palaces  and  gardens  were  fplcndid  beyond  the  falhionv 
of  his  age.  His  luxury  had  the  charm  of  refine  mem  ;  and  while 
ah  •ro'eitt  propenfity  carried  him  to  the  fex,  his  amours  were  de- 
licate and  elegant.  He  relieved  the  agitations,  and  the  cares  of, 
ambition,  with  the  fmiles  of  beauty,  and  the  folacements  of  love. 
3ut  while  his  paffion  for  pleafure  appears  with  fome  advantage, 
amidftthc  deformities  of  his  chafer,  it  was  little  fuited  to  the 
complexion  of  his  times.  The  aufterity  and  gloom  which  the 
preachers  had  excited  in  rhe  body  of  the  people*,  and  which  Rood 
in  the  place  of  religion,  were  ho  lis  le  to  gallnntrv  in  the  greateft 
degree.  His  feudalities,  though  the  molt  venial  of  all  his  errors," 
routed  up  againft  him  the  moft  general,  and  the  moil  indignant 
resentment*  Odious  with  private  corruptions,  and  execrable 
with  public  crimes,  he  exhaulled  the  patience  of  an  age  accuilom- 
cd  to  the  moil  enormous  profligacy.  The  jealoufy  of  his  ene* 
imes,,  and  the  juftice  of  his  nation  called  him  to  expiate,  upon  the 
lCafibld,  the  murder  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  he  afcended  it  without 
the  conlolation  of  one  virtue.  He  had  yet  reconciled  himfeif  to 
heaven  from  partialities  that  are  natural  to  man  ;  and  he  relied 
with  ttt  inured  hope  upon  entering  into  a  hap'py'immortaliry^ 
another  exiftence.  His  burfts  of  repentance  and  rem orfe  were 
'listing  and  tnitrudive ;  and  terminated  with  propriety  the 
of  a  life,  which  had  never  experienced  the  fatisfattion  and 
tranfJJOrts  of  patriotifm  and  probity. 
*  This  year,  fp  affliaing  to  Mary,  was  the  taft  in  t"he  life  of 
Buchanan  ;  and  his  ability,  his  virtues,  and  his  demerits  are  too 
cOnfJ>icuous  to  be  pafled  without  notice.  AfHiaed  with  the  ftone; 
and  prefled  down  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  felt  the  aj^ 
proaches  of  his  diffolution,  and  prepared  for  it  like  a  philolbpher> 
Herefigned  his  employments,  and  tired  of  the  living  waited  with 
refrgnation  for  the  moment  that  was  to  number  him  with  thedeacF. 
At^Kidittburgh  in  the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  exigence  on  thit 
twenty-eighth  day  of  September  a  little  pair  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  his  fpirit  took  its  flight.  The  envy  that  attends  oh  emf- 
nehce,  and  the  hitternefs  that  fill  the  heart  of  an  ene  my,  are  com* 
ittorrly  extinguilhed  when  their  objea  is  removed.  But  Buchanan 
wfciputfued  with  reproaches  while  in  his  grave.  Many  writers 
have  deferibed  him  as  a  monfter  of  impiety,  as  habitually  befottc^ 


toyieM  without  rcferre  to  the  heated  admiration  of  panegy rifts. 
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Sir  James  Meivil,  whofc  political  fentiments  were  different  from 
his,  has  done  him  the  junice  to  declare,  that  he  died  a  fincere 
member  of  the  reformed  church.    In  paffing  from  the  errors  of 
popery,  he  di (covered  not,  indeed,  the  naming  zeal  of  a  convert  • 
and  lus  moderauon  was  the  effecl  of  his  wifdom.    A  fuperrtitioua 
grimace  was  no  part  of  his  character  ;  and  to  a  perfon  of  his  un- 
common endowments  it  would  be  an  error  to  impute  the  moft 
fcrupulous  adherence  to  every  tenet  in  any  popular  faith.  His 
life  was  liberal  like  his  opinions.    From  the  uncertain  condition 
ot.his.  iortune,  or  trom  his  attachment  to  ftudy,  he  kept  himfelf 
free  from  the  reftraint  of  marriage  ;  but  if  a  judgment  may  be 
torrned  from  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  the  wantonnefc  of  his 
vcries,  he  was  no  enemy  to  beauty  and  to  love,  and  mull  have 
known  the  tumults  and  the  languors  of  voluptuoufnefs.  Violent 
in,  his  nature,  he  embraced  his  friend  with  ardour,  and  indulged 
in,  the  play  of  the  focial  arsons.    Proud  of  mental  fuperiority 
he  was  prone  to  treat  with  contempt  men  of  high  rank,  whofe 
chief  or  only  recommendation  was  their  birth  or  their  richea. 
Agamlt  his  enemies  he  was  animated  with  an  atrocity  of  revenge. 
A  malignant  keennefs  glanced  in  his  eye;  and  the  perfections 
of  pnetts  and  the  oppreffions  of  misfortune  ferved  to  augment  the 
natural  frettulncfs  of  his  difpofition,  and  gave  an  edge  to  his 
fpleen.    His  conversion  was  gay,  ingenious,  and  fatyrical. 
When  he.  was  poffefled  of  wealth  there  were  no  bounds  to  his  pro. 
duality  ;  when  in  want,  he  fubraitrcd  to  little  arts  to  procure 
the  means  of  expence  ;  and  being  carelefs  of  the  future  he  made 
no  Pfovifion  tor  the  fcafon  of  dotage  and  helplcflhefs.  His  money 
ana.  his  hie  terminated  in  the  fame  moment.    He  was  rather  low 
in  ftature ;  of  his  drefs  he  was  negligent ;  and  his  external  ap- 
pMce  bqre  no  marks  of  the  cultivation  of  his  talk.    Yet  in 
the  Uavifb  occupations  of  a  pedagogue  in  which  he  pafted  the 
better  part  of  his  days,  he  had  contracted  no  pedantic  impertL 
nence.    No  meannefs  of  fituation  could  deflroy  the  greatnefe  of 
nis  mind.   He  pafled  with  propriety  from  the  tchool  to  the  cabi- 
net, and  felt  him  alike  a  lchoiar  and  a  courtier.    Jn  poetry  he 
was  deemed  unrivalled  by  his  contemporaries.   He  is  more  nerv- 
ous, more  various,  more  elegant  than  the  Italian  poets.  He  has 
imitated  thofe  of  Rome  with  greater  grace  and  purity.  His 
Pfalms  in  which  he  has  employed  fo  many  kinds  of  verfe,  difplay 
admirably  the  extent  and  university  of  his  mind,  the  quicknek 
and  abundance  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  and  acutenefs  of  his 
judgment.    In  hiftory  he  has  contended  with  Livy  and  Salluil, 
i  no  chequered  fcenes  of  his  lite  hud  given  him  a  wide  experience 
ot  the  world,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  difpofition. 

tjf  ats  accordingly  the  tranfa&ions  of  men  with  great  prudence 
and  ducernment.  In  the  precifion  and  exacWs  of  his  narration 
he  is  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Minute  fatfs  too  often  efcape  his  at- 
te.nriOn  ;  and  important  ones  do  not  always  receive  from  him  that 
mcc^e^ot  w.unnatixjB,  and, that  fulncls  of  detail  which  they 
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roeiit.    Of  ornament  he  is  more  ftudious  than  of  truth  ;  and  the 
fables  which  difgrace  the  earlier  portions  of  his  hiftory,  arc  not 
inore  dilgulling  than  the  partiality  with  which  he.  records  the 
events  of his  own  times.    A  love  of  liberty-,  and .a  refpe&ibr  the 
bed  intercfts  of  mankind  pervade  and  illuiirate.  his  work  ;  but  his 
admiration  of  tyrannicide,  and  his  contempt  of  royalty,  betray  a 
pa-openfity  to  liecntioufnefs  and  faction.    His  learning  is  admir- 
able ;  his  penetration  better  than  his  learning.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind,  the  intereit  of  hia  manner,  the  dignity  or  hi*  narration, 
the  dcepnefs  of  his  remark,  the  purity  of  his  ciclion,  are  aUeon- 
fpicuou: .    But  while  his  genius  and  ability  adorned  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  mull  draw  to  him  the  admiration  of  the  moft 
diilant  polkrity,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  his  political  con- 
dud  was  difgraceful  in  the  greatett  degree,  and  muir  excite  it*  re- 
grets, and  provoke  its -indignation.  His  zeal  for  rhe  earl  of  Mur- 
ray overturned  altogether  his  allegiance  as  a  fubjeel,  and  his  in- 
tegrity as  a  man.    His  activity  againft  Mary  in  the  conferences  in 
England  was  in  a  Grain  of  the'  moil  fliameicfs  corruption  ;  an4^ 
the  virulence  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  defame  her  by  hii 
writings  was  moft  audacious  and  criminal.    They  involve-  the 
cgmplicated  charge  of  ingratitude,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  That 
he  repented  of  his  political  transactions,  and  of  his  malignity  to 
Mary  has  indeed  been  affirmed  with  great  probability ;  but  no 
deciiivc  vouchers  of  his  forrow  have  been  recorded  ;  and  in  the 
fllort  Memoir  he  left  of  himfeif,  he  has  avoided  all  mention  of 
it.    A  dark  cloud  was  gathering  around  him,  when  an  oppor- 
tune death  afforded  him  a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  anxieties  and 
the  cares  of  a  world,  with  which  his  infinnitcs  and  his  age  had1 
difgufted  him/. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  Dr.  Stuart  a#brds  fevera!  exam- 
ples of  his  defcriptive  powers.  Of  this  there  occurs  an  inftance 
where  Mary  is  reprefented  mourning  the  death  of  Darnley, 
in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Before  the  laft  offices  w'ere  performed  to  her  huflxmd,  Mary, 
from  a  principle  of  delicacy,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  an  eitab- 
lifhed  cuftom,  leaving  her  palace,  went  to  the  Caftle  of  Edia*. 
burgh  to  indulge  in  grief.   She  {hut  herfelf  up  in  her  apartment;: 
It  was  hung  with  black  ;  the  light  of  the  fun  was  excluded  fro%- 
it ;  and  a  taper  burning  faintly  added  to  its  gloom.    Here  melt- 
ing with  lonely  anguifh  me  was  penetrated  with  all  the  fentiments. 
that  became  her  condition,  and  mourned  his  fate  and  her  o\yfr 
misfortunes.    The  inflability  of  human  grandeur  affected  lieri; 
and  while  (lie  meditated  its  painful  enjoy ments  and  its  opprefhyc 
mifcries,  me  looked  for  comfort  beyond  the  prefent  fcene,  and 1 
regarded  the  royal  crown  and  the  fceptre,  as  the  playthings  of  a  , 
giddy  pride,  and  a  childifh  ambition.' 

Another  inibmce  is  the  fcene  at  Carberry-hill,  where  Maty 
difmifies  BothweJ,  and  enters  into  a  treaty  with  her  nobles. 

ii«n  '  'ft 
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•  It  waa  e/jgajly  perilous  to  the  Queen  to  fi&htortp  By.  The 
expedient  the  molt  prudent  tor  her  was  to  capitulate.  $he  defii  ed 
to^ojjfer  with  Kircaldy  of  Grange,'  who . rempnftf  a{  ei, .to. fter/ 
againil  the  guilt  anil  the  wickednefs  of  Bofhwel,  and  cotinfeiledj 
her  to  abandon  him.  She  exprefied  her :  WMnghefs'  'tb:  iifmifi" 
him  upon  the  condition  that  the  lards  would  aeknowlege  rhciPal- 
tegiance; 1  and  continue  in  it.  Kircaldy  pafled  to  the  nobles,  and 
received  their  authority  to  affute  her  that  they  would  honour^ 
fcrve,  and  obey  her  as  their  princefs  and  fovereign.'  .nor'  * 

Other  fabjeas,  remarkable  for  ftrehgth  of  delineation,  are 
exhibited  by  the  author,  in  his  defcriptions  of  Mary's  em- 
barking for  Scotland,  her  firft  interview  with  Darnley,  the  af- 
faifination  of  Riziio,  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  Mary's  refigna- 
tion  of  her  crown  at  Lochlevin,  and  her  execution  at  Fothe- 
xingay  Caftle.  i  -  ,  .■  ?u 

Conlidering  this  hiftory  in  refpett  of  its  internal  and  more 
efleatial  merit,  it  exhibits  the  tranfaftions  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  in  a  fhong  and  peculiar  light ;  and  there  appears  through 
ime Whole,  fuch  a  concatenation  and  confiftency,  fupported 
by  refpectable  authorities,  as  ought  to  fecure  to  the  hiftorian 
a  degree  of  credit,  infinitely  beyond  what  is  due  to  the  rc- 
prefentarlons  of  any  hypothetical  writer  ;  though  it  rnuft  be  ad- 
mitted; that  fome  of  his  pofitions  are  liable  toftrong  objections. 
The  work  is  written  in  that  manly  drain  of  fentiment,  Which, 
lifually  diftinguifhed  thofe  productions  that  flow  from  the'  fpi7> 
rited  exertion  of  an  author's  own  literary  powers.  But  the  frylev 
though  hardly  ever  below  hiftorical  elevation,  does  not  always 
command  bur  applaufe.    Dr.  Stuart  feems  to  have  reierved  his 
principal  efforts  for  fuch  pafTages  of  the  narrative  as  are  of  the 
greateft  importance  towards  eitablifliing  the  moft  e/ferttial  fac~U^ 
and  in  thofe,  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  his  genius  (kin e*  Ibrtl*. 
with  remarkable  fplendor.    To  thefe  remarks  we  have  only 
to  add,  that,  from  an  exuberance  of  fentiment,  he  fomctinws 
indulges  in  reflexions,  which  lead  him  beyond  the  limits  that 
feparate  the  province  of  hiftory  from  the  field  of  fpeculation. 
■   '   r  — ,  ;  •  ■  ■■        ..■  •. 

Letrers  *n  rhefyphtbora  :  <with  an  Occaftonal  Prologue  and  Epi-  ■ 

logue.    S™.     3j.    Dodfley.  r;f-y/ 

nr HIS  publication  confifts  of  twenty-eight  letters,  from  the 
author  of  Thelyphthora  to  feveral  of  his  friends  and  cor-  - 
refpondents,  concerning  that  remarkable  performance.  ' 
v  We  ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts,  ty  which; 
tfiey  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  notion  of  the  authorV 
defign  and  the  fentiments  he  entertains  of  fuch  as  do  not 
adopt  his  opinion-.:     ;  / 

T  His  work,  it  feems,  has  been  attacked  by  feveral  writers  : 

•  The 
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'  *  The  author,  therefore,  requefts  the  reader  not  to  look  on 
the  following  Jheets  as  an  intended  formal  reply  to  the  noit* 
&nfe  and  ribaldry,  which  have  appeared  againit  Thelypthora.! 
He  l\opes. never  to  mifemploy  his  time  to  fuch  a  purpofe.*V  . 

His  opponents,  are  people  not  worth  his  notice  .  , ..  / 
'b*  I;  have  been  peftered  with  letters,  fome  from  thofe  I  Jo 
know,  io me  from  thofe  I  do  not  know,  fome  from  thofe, 
whom  I  hope  I  never  mail  know,  and  fome  from  people, .  who 
feem  to  have  but  a  very  flight  acquaintance  with  thernfelves/ 
-Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  brewers  of  poifon;  it'U't 
~>?  This-  fort  of  authors  apply  abufe,  as  fome  brewers  are 
iVid  to  do  the  poifOnous  berry  called  cocculus.  indie  us,  when 
they  would  give  a  colour  of  llrength  to  their  beer,  and  in  or- 
der to  fave  malt  and  hops.'  •  ;  »  ;  ^  * 

Others  are  porcupines  :  .  ;  i,:<  «>m} 

\o*  .Xf  what  is  laid  of  the  fretful  porcupine  be  true,  that  her 
fetSi  up  bis  quills  in  anger,  and  darts  them  at  thofe,  who  ap- 
proach him,  I  mould  imagine,  that  this  animal,  had  furniihed 
my  correfpondents,  if  not  with  inftruments to  write  with,  [yet 
wit^i  the  temper  they  write. in/  ,  i  v       -  .h  t 

Others  are  geefe :  .  -    v  nc 

fi  From  the  abfurdity  and  folly  of  moft  of  thefe  perform- 
ances I  fhould  almoft  think,  that  the  goofe,  when  bereft  of  its 
quills,,  communicates  fomething  of  its  genius  and  understand* 
jng /to  fuch  writers.'  m  .  i   »ot:<  uio !rvj:t 

^Others  are  graflioppers :  ,  j     •  ,b?  iTt  A^Hod" 

fciif  I  ill  all  cpnclude  this  letter  with  the  fable  of  BoccaKni's 
Traveller,  who  was  fo  peftered  with  the  noife  of  graflioppers 
in  his  ears>  that  he  alighted  from  his  horfe  in  great  wrath  tQ 
kill  them  all.  This,  fays  our  author,  was  troubling  himfeif 
to  no  manner  of  purpofe  :  had  he  purfued  his  journey: without 
taking  notice  of  them,  the  -  troublefome  infe&s ,  would  have 
died  of  themfelves  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  he  would  have 
fuffered  nothing,  from  them.'  .  ,  *ui  j  :  ? 

Others  are  the  moft  contemptible  vermin  :   ■» 

*  I  look  upon,  fuch  fatirifts  to  be  of  the  flea  kind, 
Venom,  but  without  power  of  doing  any  hurt  that  is  eflential ; 
and  the  pamphlets  which  you  fend  me,  as  of  no  higher  cqnfe. 
quence,  either  to  me  or  my  book,  than  fo  many  flea-bites,  ll 
may  add,  that  as  dirtineis  is  faid  to  breed  fleas,  fo  low*  nai;- 
Tow,  ignorant,  mean,  prejudiced,  and  illiberal  mind?,  breed 
this  kind  of  criticifms.'  j 

So  much  for  the  adverfaries  of  Thelyphthora.    Let  us  now 
fee  what  opinion  we  are  to  form  of  the  author  and  his  perform^ 

In 
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^SSSSKtt'*'^  ^^.P""*  <»mpofedof  the 
rrreaaett  and  molf  vexatious  animals,  wretches  that  nobod* 

porcupines,  geefe,  grafhoppers,  and  fleas,  the  piou* 


with  the  otmoft  complacency  and  fatisfeftionv  - 

«^Thcy  have  not,  fays  he,  been  able  once  to-puV  me  dut  of 
humour,  either  with  myfelf,  or  my  book.  When  th*  wind 
fitk  in  tjre  footlwweft  it  is  apt  to  whiftle  through  the  key- 
Wof  nty- ftudy,  and  this  is  worfe  to  me  than  all  they  ha£ 
laiu* 

Few  writers  are  matters  of  fo  much  philofophical  compefure 
But  oux  anchor,  we  arc  told,  is  clothed  with  celeftial  armour.' 

*  Wink  armed^with  tlic  breaft-plate  of  divine  truth,  J  am 
invulnerable  ;  and  their  weapons  ItHke,  where,  I  moil  charfc 
ubly^and  earncftly  hope,  the  afiailants  do  not  mean  they 

ttto  thai*  defpifcs  Thelyphthora,  defpifcs  <  God's  book/ 
*  I  have,  he  fays,  made  His  mind  and  will,  in  his  own  moft 
faeredV  inviolable,  and  perfect  laws,  the  bafis  of  every  propo- 
fttion,  as  well  as  of  every  argument  which  fupportait.  ■„  .  >  I 
build  my  opinions,  not  on  the  fand  of  human  authority,  but 
on  the  rock  of 'divine  revelation.' 

r  Upon  this  principle  he  gives  his  antagonift  this  friendly 

*  Take  care,  fir,  moderate  your  zeal— you  are  treading?** 
holy  ground,  look  to  your  fteps— .  open  your  eyes— fee  where  you 
are  going— y oii  are  at  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  precipicb^- 
you  are  heated— be  cool— reflect. ' 

He  repeatedly  charges  his  opponents  with  ignorance  in  not 
aanderftanding  his  book,  tt  may,  therefore,  bcfaipV  that  he 
fhou!4-have  written  in  a  plainer  manner,  and  not  laid- himfelf 
open  to  mifcohilraaiorw  And  if  he  finds,  that  any  one  has 
^mfured  his  do&rme,  in  confequence  of  his  miftakesy  he 
would  condefcend,  in  the  fpirit  of  mceknefs  and  charity,  -  to 
Jet  hud  right,  and  as  he  exprefles  himfelf,  endeavour  *  to  re- 
>ove^the •  veil  from  ignorance;'  and,  in  fuch  a  momentous 
anair,'4  to  caufe  the  fcales  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  prejudice. ' 

But-w-np  fuch-  condefcenfion  is  to  be  expefted.    He -that 
prefum^to  oppof^hi^ i  opinion  deferves  no  reply.    Bar*  fry* 
out  author;  With  all  the  authority  of  a  prophet  -  '  1  have  no 
jhing  lo^to  fuch,a^makeh^The  king's  commandment 
was,  faying,  Anfwer  him  not/  .       ^  jhA 
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Anpwtr  to  Dr.  'Priftlefs  Letters  to  a  Phlhfophkal Unitltivtt. 
o  ...  ..  >■   8*».   u.   NoPublilherVName;  ,; 

Additional  Letters  to  a  Pbilofopbical  Unbeli&ver,  in  Anfiuer"4* 
Mr.  William  Hammon.    By  Jo/tfb  Prieftley.,  LL.D.  $. 
.  Johnfon. 

^T^HE  former  of  thefe  publications  confifts  of  two  parts/  and 
*  Prefatory  Addrefs  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  fubfcribed  William 
Hammon,  and 'the  Anfwer,  which  is  (aid  to  hare  been  writ- 
ten by  a  friend.  Thefe  pieces  are  perfectly  firailar  in  &yle 
and  fentiment ;  we  mail  therefore  confider  them  as  the  pro- 
duction of  die  fame  pen. 

This  writer  boldly  proclaims  himfelf  an  atheifi.  >.  I  do 
declare^  «fays  he,  *  upon  my  honour  that  I  am  one,  Be  it 
therefore  for  the  future  remembered,  that  in  London,  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1781, 
has  publicly  declared  himfelf  an  atheift.'— Rara  ten 
fidicitas,  ubi  fentire  quae  velis,  &  quae  fentias  dicere  1L 

'  This  atheift  does  not  affert,  that  there  are  no  marks  of  dt- 
-fign  in  the  vifible  univerfe.  He  allows,  <  that  atoms  cannot 
be  arranged  in  a  manner  expreffive  of  the  moft  exquiftt  1 
fign,  without  competent  .intelligence  having  exifted  i 

He  farther  fays  :  c  the  vis  naturae,  the  perpetual  indu$ry, 
•fetelligehce,  and  provifion  of  nature,  muft  be  apparent  tqall 
♦who  fee.  feel,  or  think.    I  mean  to  diftWuim  this  aftitre'  ih- 


telligem,  and  defigning  principle,  inherent  as  much  in  mat- 
ter, as  the  properties  of  gravity;  or  any  el  aftic  attract ve,' Or 
rep  oHive  power,  from  any  extraneous  foreign  force  and  defign, 
*h  an  in  vifible  agent,  fupreme,  though  hidden  lord,  and.  mat 
♦ter  over  all  erTeds  and  appearances,  that  prefent  themfelves  to 
'88  in  the  courfe  of  nature.    The  lait  fuppofition  makes 
univerfe,  and  all  other  organized  matter,  a  machine,  made 
♦Or  Contrived  by  the  arbitrary  wilt  of  another  being,  which 
-other  being  is  called  God  ;  and  my  theory  makes  a  God  of 
this  uttiverfe,  or  admits  no  other  God  or  defignin^  principle 
than  matter  itfelf,  and  its  various  organizations.' 
i    Such  l.  the  fyftem  of  this  writer,  which  he  fupports  with 
as  much  appearance  of  reafon,  as  the  abfurdity  of  his  hvpo- 
-ttefi*wifl  admit  ,     «       ,  ,  a, 

'  !  Br*  Prieftley,  in  anfwer  to  this  Unbeliever,  (hews,  ih  the 
firft  place,  that  the  vifible  univerfe  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
that  uncaufed  being,  which  Mr.  Hammon  fuppofes ;  and  fe- 
condly,  that  the  feat  of  that  intelligence,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  the  univerfe,  cannot  be  in  the  vifible  univerfe 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  bat  mull  reiide  in,  and  belong  to,  (bme  being  di(lin£fc 
from  it.     £ '.'  .     r.  v  •:  i>  -      !  »i'  .'Lj  .>  »jj  ^7  i>  :< 

j  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  he  takes  notice  of  what  Mr. 
Hammon  has  obferved  with  refpecl  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  the  moral  influence  of  religion,  and  other  fubje&s  of 
a  mifcellaneous  nature. 

As  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  thefe  writers  (rep  by  ftep  in 
their  difquifitions,  we  lhall  take  only  a  ihort  extract  from  the 
Iea(t  metaphyseal  part  of  the  controverfy.         i  •.  • 

*  You' allow,  fays  Dr.  Prieftjey,  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
principle  of  produtlion,  as  well  as  of  defirjiSion\  ib  that 
"  whenever  the  globe  (hall  come  to  that  temperament,  which 
is  £t  for  the  life  of  any  loft  fpecies  of  animals,  whatever 
energy  in  nature  produced  it  originally,  if  ever  it  had  a  be- 
ginning, will  moft  probably  be  fufheient  to  produce  it  again. 
1*  not,"  you  (ay,  4 i  the  reparation  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
fpring,  equally  wonderful  now  as  its  hrft  production  h  yet  this 
is  a  plain  effe&  of  the  influence  of  the  fun,  whofe  abfehce 
would  occafion  death,  by  a  perpetual  winter  ?  So  far  is  this 
queftion  from  containing,  in  my  opinion,  a  formidable  diffi- 
culty-to  th«  Epicurean  fyftem,  that  I  cannot  help  judging 
the  continual  mutability  of  things,  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  this  eternal  energy  of  nature."  .  '  i  <oyoiil 

c  Tome  the  conclufion  which  you  think  fo^ery  probable; 
appears  to  be  drawn  directly  contrary  to  all  the  known/  roles 
of  philofophifing.  Suppofmg  as  you  do,  the  ca«fe  i  of/id©* 
fb*uc\ion  to  any  fpecies  of  animals,  to.be  a  change,  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  climate,  (till  the  reproduction  of  thofe  ani mals, 
•  when  the  country  (hould  have  recovered  its  former  temperature; 
would  be  as  proper  a  miracle  as  any  thing  to  which  a  believer 
in  revelation  gives  that  name  (and  would,  therefore,  rprov© 
the  exifterice  of  a  power  diftinA  from  any  thing  in .  the<viftbfe 
univerfe,  and  fuperior  to  it)  becaufe  we  fee  nothing  Similar: to 
this  in  any  (imilar  circumflances  of  things  at  prefent.'^cTzJce 
a  vcOel  of  water,  with  nflies  and  infeds  in  it.  You  may  freeze 
that  water,  and  confequentiy  deftroy  all  the  animals  that  it 
contains.  But  though  you  may  thaw  that  wateti  again,  you 
might  wait  long  enough  before  you  would  fend  any  rnaxefuch 
fiihes  or  infects  in  it,  provided  you  excluded  the  fpawn,  m 
eggs,  of  others.  Tt     t  ^  „  ^  i r»i  iv  o>nab 

1  'if  there  be  any  fnch  thing  as  the  reproduction  of  .my  J  oil 
•nimal,  as  of  that  large  one,  the  bones  of  which  yfcuj (peak 
o£  and  there  be  no  fueh  thing  as  a  being  dtfriru&  &om  the 
Tifible  univerfe,  it  mull  be  produced  by  what  now  exiAs,  and 
k  vifibie^o  *s;  buthotf.this  (hould  be  done  by  any  to*  or 
Uwtr  tf  nature,  with  whkh  we  are.  Acquainted  (and  beyond 

thi* 
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this  we  aje  not  authorized  to  form  any  judgment  at  although, 
within  your  creed,  is  beyond  my  conception.  As  the  animal 
you  fpeak  of  wis  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  I  mould  imagine 
that  you  would  think  ibme  power  refining  in,  and  belonging 
to,  the  earth  it-felf  might  .be  Sufficient  for -this  purpofc,-  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  the  fun,  moon,  or  ftars.  But- how 
the  earth*  with  z\\  the  animals  and  men  upon  it,  are  to  go-  to 
work,  in  order  to  reproduce  this  animal,  I  have  no  knowledge. 
I  know  that  I  mould  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  towards 
it.  ^be  energy  of  nature,  before  avbicb,  you  fay,  all  difficulty 
vanijbes,  is  a  fine  expreffion  ;  but  when  we  come  to  realize  our 
ideas*  and  to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  energy  of  nature 
is  tahe  exetted,  we  are  juft  as  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  conned 
it  with:  the  things  to  be  produced  by  it,  as  if  no  fuch  energy 
cxifted.  •  i  .  : 

'  You  fay  that  "the  reparation  of  vegetable  Hfe  in  the 
fpring,  is  equally  as  wonderful  now  as  at  its  firft  production," 
And-  that  this  ft  is  the  plain  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  fun.'» 
X  am  really  furprifed  that  you  can,  even  for  a  moment,  fun- 
pdfe  thefe  two  cafes  to  be  at  all  fimilar.    We  can  only  judge 
frf  fawr*  by  obfervaiion  and  experience.    Now,  whenever  did 
you  fee  any  plant  produced  when  the  feed  was  properly  de- 
•ftroyed  ?  In  this  cafe,  what  can  the  fun  do  to  produce  it.  If 
{be  fun  has  this  power,  why  is  it  not  fometimes  exerted,  fo 
that  we  mould  fee  plants  fpring  up  by  means  of  only, 
without  their  proper  feeds  I  That  there  is  a  being  diAinft  from 
the  viiible  univerfe,  poflefled  of  the  power  of  controuiittg~ita 
lawsy  is  not  a  random  fuppofition,  like  this  of  yewrsy  but  is 
fufficiently.  proved  by  fact,  as  the  hiftory  of  revelation  lhews/ 
•  -  The  argument,  which  the  doctor  hints  at  in  -the  coacluiion 
©f  this, extract,  is  the  evidence  of  miracles,  which,  he  faysy  if 
they  be  undeniable,  clearly  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  being, 
diftinct  riom  what  is  vifible  in  nature;  and  a  being,  who  can 
.controul  the  laws  of  it ;  and  this  can  be  no  otter  than  the 
author  of  nature.— He  adds  :     The  miracles  reooFded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Tefiament  are  naturally  adapted  to  *  give  the 
fullefciatisfaction  concerning  the  being  of  a  God,  as  wefcatf 
the  truth  .of  revelation ;  and  therefore,  in  -order  to-difprpv* 
the  being  of  a  God,  a  perfon  mult  like  wife  difprove  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Jewifh  and  of  the  Chriftian  Revelations**  which 
.  I  think  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  do,  confidently  with  his  re- 
taining^ faith,  in  any  hiftory  whatever.'     1  .  ■  ' 
*    Upon,  reading  thefe  letters  we  have  been  a  little  furprifed 
it  the  uncommon  deference,  which  thefe  two  opponents  ^pay 
•*   to  each  other.  Dr*  Priellley  treats  this  writer  with  'greater  re*; 
fpect  than  be  has  treated  fome  of  his  former  .ad v^faties^ 
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whom  'he  has  accufed  of  *•/  undtrfttniing  his  argument.  He 
lias  even  taken  pains  to  find  him  ;  but  without  fuccefs.  Mr. 
Hammon  dates  iiis  letter  from  Oxford-ftreet,  No.  41S.  there 
the  dodor  could  not  hear  of  any  fuch  perfon.  He  then  in- 
quired for  him  at  Liverpool,  as  he  was  dire&ed  by  a  fecdnd 
letter  ;  but  the  phantom  frill  withdrew  itfelf  from  the  philofo- 
pher's  investigation.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  atheift  has  not  the  courage,  as  he  pretends,  to  difcover  his 
retreat  ;  and  that  the  name  of  William  Hammon  is  nothing 
more  than  a  prudent  difguife. 


An  Inquiry  into  tjbe  Manners,  ¥ aftey  and  Amufements,  of  the  t<ww 
lafi  Qtnturm  in  England,  By  John  Andrews,  LL.D.  Small 
8*w.    z/.  6d*  Debrett. 

*  » 

Tff IS  fnqutry,  which,  had  it  heen  well  and  accurately  per- 
formed, might  have  afforded  both  entertainment  and  in*, 
ftru&ion,  is  carelefly  written,  Superficial,  and  imperfect.  *4lie 
author  does  not  feem  Sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  paft  times,  to  give  a  jaft  account  of  the  manners,  virtues, 
vices,  an 3  follies,  of  the  different  periods,  or  to  trace  philo- 
fophkatty  and  judiciouay  their  various  caufee.  He  inverts  the 
order  of  time;  and,  inftead  of  taking  a  regular  view  of  our 
national  cuftoms  and  reigning  manners,  from  early  times  down 
to  the  prefent,  travels  backwards,  takes  up  the  modes  of 
George  the  FMt,  (kips  to  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  and  fets 
tts  down  at  laft  with  the  great  Elizabeth.  Theft  Is  nothing 
new,  ftriking,  or  fagacious,  iu  any  of  his  observations  on  the 
feverai  periods,  or  any  thing  amufing  to  attraft  our  attention  z 
the  following  remark  is  fo  oppofite  to  truth  and  every  dart 
experience,  that  we  wonder  how  a  writer  could  hazard  the 
publication  of  it.  - 

«  It  is  no  fxnall  happinefs,  fays  Dr.  Andrews,  that,  amidft  the 
abfard*  Servile,  and  detrimental  imitation  of  foreign  modes  and 
maimer*,  that  execrable  one,  of  infidelity  in  the  marriage  ftate, 
has  not  yet  been  imported  into  England  in  any  very  extenfive 
degree  $  and  that,  luckily  for  the  public,  the  guilty,  however 
exalted,  are  fingled  out  as  objects  of  ih&me  and  contempt* 

*  Whether  the  good  fenfe  for  which  this  nation  is  remark- 
able, or  whether  the  nature  of  our  government  has  hitherto 
proved  mod  effectual  in  preventing  it,  is  hard  to  tell*  They 
both  undoubtedly  have  oppofed  it ;  but  probably  more  the 
latter  caufe  ;  as  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  avowed  reciprocal 
indifference  in  the  married  parties,  is  a  vice  that  has  feU)om 
been  known  to  flour ifh  in  a  republican  ftate.' 
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It  appears  to  us  unaccountable,  that  the  author  mould,  af- 
ter this  ebfervation,  lament  die  confluences  o£  tfiatiicea- 
tious  wanton  fpirit  of  voluptupufnefs.  and  dillipation  which 
has  of  late,  from  preAdjag  over  our  pleafures,  affumed  an 
influence  over  our  manners.        v^wf^ft  ««* 

'  It  remains,  fays  he,  to  be  fmcerely  lamented,  that  any 
man  mould  be  fo  utterly  abandoned  in  his  morals,  fo  ilrangely 
limited  in  his  conceptions,  or  curft  with  fuch  a  levity  of  heart, 
as^  to  treat  the  greatest  enormity  produced  by  this  unhappy 
fpirit,  rather  as  a  matter  of  gaiety  and  jocofenefs,  than  as  an 
objed  demanding  the  molt  ferious  reflections/  . 

c  In  this  they  may  poflibly  think  themfelves  fupported  by 
the  fhameful  and  guilty  connivance,  one  might  almoit  fay  to- 
leration, it  too  openly  meets  with  in  fome  countries  abroad. 

'  But  the  fmalleft  degree  of  confideration  muft  quickly  con- 
vince them,  that  depravity  and  infatuation  alone  can  give 
countenance  to  what,  in  the  fcale  of  found  rcafoning,  is  evi- 
dently a  fc&ttdal  to  human  nature.  w,,  ♦>  # 

vt.W<  arc  taught  by  daily  experience,  that  however  the xtif- 
folute  and  profligate  may  endeavour  to  foften  it,  by  the  fa- 
ihionable  appellation  of  gallantry,  infidelity  in  the  married 
ft*  w pregnant  with  fuch  infinite  mifchief  to  fociety,  that' 
it  cannot  meet  with  too  much  abhorrence  and  reprobation.-*  •« 

'••No  fpecies  of  wickednefs  ftrikes  more  directly  at  the  root 
of  human  happinefs.    Exclufive  of  its  neceffary  and 
diatn effect,  the  deftru&ion  of  domeftic  tranquillity,  and  the 
introduction  of  anarchy  and  con fu lion  into  families,  it>i»  tha-< 
uftial  fource  of  the  moil  irreconcileable  and  molt  fatal  enmi- 
ties, and  naturally  produces  the  moft  dreadful  cataitrophe*  in- 
private  life.    Whenever  the  fpirit  of  gallantry gets  footing,  ■ 
and  grows  habitual  in  any  country,  it  breeds  diffidence  ami 
fufpicion  between  individuals,  and  is   unquestionably  ths 
greateit  obit r action  to  friendlhip,  from-  the  fear  and  jealoufy 
we  arc  liable  to  entertain  of  thofe  who  have  eonftant  onpef- "i 
t unities  to  abufe  the  privileges  annexed  to  it.    It  baniihes  all 
delicacy  of  fen tknent,  and  utterly  extinguHhes  that  refpecV 
for  the  fair- lex,  which  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  their 
honour;  and  virtue  ;  of  which,  when  the  violation  ccafes  to 
be  difrcpu table  among -the  men,  it  feldom  remain t  an  object 
of  confequence  among   the  women.    In  fhort,  by  extirpat- 
in^ithe  moft  effe&aai  motive  for  reciprocal  attachment,  H 
annihilates  the  eiTen  tial  felicity  of  love  ;  and  by  extending  out* 
defires  and'  paifions,  and  the  hope  of  gratifying  them  indif- 
crimioately  to  all,  it  eradicates  the  nobleft  refinements- thai?' : 
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dignify  the  human  fyftem,  and  throws  all  the  eftablifhed  ideas 
of  civilized  nature,  into  their  primitive  chaos  and  confuiion/ 
Thefe  ftriclures  on  our  prefent  degeneracy  are  nervous  and 
fpirited  ;  as  is  the  following  exhortation  to  the  fair-fex,  which 
we  (hall,  therefore,  particularly  recommend  to  our  female  rea- 
ders, and  hope  they  will  profit  by  the  advice : 

*  Let  our  fair  countrywomen  ftill  retain  the  reputation  they 
have  long  and  juftly  deferved,  that  of  being  fupremely  beau- 
tiful, and  equally  modeft.  It  is  the  moft  ineftimable  prize 
they  can  covet :  let  them  not  lofe  the  lovelinefs  and  dignity 
of  their  fex,  in  thofe  freedoms  that  are  infeparable  from  fo 
repeated  a  frcquentation  of  the  paftimes  of  late  fo  much  in 
vogue.  Thefe  are  no  proper  foil  for  the  cultivation  of  true 
modefty,  which,  like  the  fenfitive  plant,  lhrinks  at  the  leaft 
touch  of  familiarity. 

'  Let  us  leave  to  the  Italians,  let  us  leave  to  the  French, 
the  talents  of  feduclion  :  let  us  ftill  glory  in  artleflnefs  and 
fimplicity  in  our  tranfactions  with  womankind,  while  they 
plume  themfeives  on  their  dexterity  in  affdling  and  corrupt- 
ing innocence,  and  in  all  the  various  intricacies  of  iniquitous 
intercourfe  :  let  the  women  of  Italy  rejoice  in  that  fcandalous 
liberty,  they  fo  ftedfaftly  maintain,  of  giving  their  hand  to 
one  man,  and  their  heart  to  another  :  let  the  women  of  France 
exult  in  that  privilege,  they  fo  amply  exert,  of  changing  per- 
petually the  objects  of  their  criminal  attachments,  and  glory, 
as  it  were,  in  the  open  difplay  of  their  libertinifm  :  let  the 
men  in  thofe  countries,  flaviftily  abandoned  to  this  debating 
fyftem  of  fenfuality,  lofe  themfeives  in  a  round  of  wantonnefs 
and  debauchery  ;  and  become  callous  to  thofe  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  that  relate  to  any  fubject  wherein  pleafure 
has  not  the  principal  preponderance  :  let  their  attention  be 
taken  up  with  a  fondnefs  for,  and  an  admiration  of  thofe  ima- 
ginary refinements,  which,  while  they  prove  a  fource  of  fruit- 
lefs  inglorious  entertainment,  never  fail  to  debilitate  the  nobler 
faculties,  and  to  create  a  forget fuluefs'  of  the  more  important 
functions,  that  ought  to  employ  an  individual  who  wilhes  and 
pretends  to  be  ranked  above  the  vulgar. 

*  But  may  never  this  contagion  reach  our  country  !  Let  us 
recollect  the  figure  we  lately  made  in  the  eye  of  the  uaiverfe: 
let  us  ponder  on  the  means  by  which  this  fio;ure  was,  and  is 

l  JO* 

to. be  fupported  :  let  us  frequently  revolve  in  our  thoughts, 
that  a  people  who  mean  to  diftinguifh  themfeives  from  all  others 
by  the  excellence  of  their  conftitution,  by  their  profperity  at 
home,  and  their  glory  abroad,  muft.alfo  refolve  to  diftinguifli 
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tnemfelves  no  left  by  the  virtues  "and  qualifications  through 
which  thofe  trophies  are  obtained.' 

■ "  ■  —  —  1 1 1  i  i 

ecimens  of  WeJJb  Poetry  in  Englijb  Verfe.     By  fohtt 
Walters,  B.  A.  .  Zvo.    is.  6d.  Dodfley. 

A  N  honeft  Cambro -Briton,  from  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour  of  his  native  country,  and  its  ancient  bards,  has 
here  prefented  us  with  a  tranflation  of^fome  old  Welfh 
poetry.  The  few  wild  notes,  which  are  new  fet,  give  us  a  fa- 
vourable idea  bofh  of  the  original  writer,  and  the  modern 
tranflator,  who  fecnis  to  have  done  ample  juftice  to  his  illu- 
ftrious  predcceflbrs.  In  the  following  elegy  there  i3  a  fpirit  and 
pathos,  which  every  reader  who  has  a  taite  for  nature  and  iim- 
plicity,  cannot  but  admire. 

*  N  E  S  T,  the  Daughter  of  Hoivel :  an  Elegy.    By  Einion,  the 
Son  of  Givalcbmai.     Written  about  the  Tear  1 24.0. 

'  The  fpring  returns,  the  hills  are  green, 
The  foreft  blooms,  the  fea  ferene 
Ebbs  with  hollow-founding  tide, 
But  when  will  Einion's  grief  fubfide  ? 
Chaunt  the  birds  to  cheer  the  plain, 
But  Einion  breathes  a  mournful  llrain. 
Falling  like  my  feeble  lay 
The  wind  now  gently  dies  away. 
By  Teivi's  deep  romantic  ftream 
Sorrowing  with  flow  Heps  I  came. 
The  praife  of  dying  Neft  I  fung, 
Her  name  ftill  trembles  on  my  tongue. 
With  joylefs  heart  and  tearful  eye 
To  tune  her  facred  dirge  I  try. 
Like  fair  Elivri's  was  her  fame, 

And  thoufands  have  ador'd  her  name.  /  ] 

In  filence  now  the  matchlefs  maid 

Low  in  her  laft  abode  is  laid, 

Who  Iprung  from  royal  anceftry  ; 

Keen  as  the  hawk's  her  dazzling  eye. 

In  filken  robe  bright  Cadvan's  maid 

On  blue  Difunni's  banks  array'd. 

Short  time,  but  lov'd  and  virtuous,  liv'd, 

Nor  hath  my  heart  her  lofs  furviv'd  ; 


•  Neft,  in  the  language  of  the  Manks,  figmfiei  brigfitnefs,  or  the 
moon,  or  Diana. 
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My  heart,  that  hear'd  her  bards  complain. 
And  died  within  me  at  the  drain* 
Tyrant  Death,  thou  ruthlefs  foe, 
At  laft  thy  fatal  power  1  know. 
Ah  !  generous  Neft,  of  foul  benign, 
Aow  different  is  my  fate  from  thine  ! 
I  left  to  ftruggle  with  my  woes. 
Thou  peaceful  in  thy  laft  repofe  ! 
Weary  of  life,  and  robb'd  of  reft, 
I  ftore  long  forrow  in  my  breaft. 
Thy  lov'd  remembrance  ne'er  fliafl  part 
From  weeping  Einion's  faithful  heart. 
Still  to  my  view  the  veil  of  death 
Is  prefent,  and  the  form  beneath, 
Thofe  features  of  unrivaPd  hue, 
Bright  as  heavVs  ambrofial  dew 
New- fern  on  Aran's  flty-topt  brow, 
Or  wild  Eryri's  cliffs  of  fnow. 

By  martyr3,  and  the  virgin's  claim, 
By  holy  Dewi's  fainted  name, 
By  angels  of  the  good  and  fair, 
Trembling  I  lift  my  humble  prayer, 
Which  to  the  throne  of  Heav'n  will  fly 
Aufpicious,  and  to  thee,  Moll  High,  ^ 
That  the  dear  maid,  undoom'd  to  pain, 
Near  thy  right  hand  a  feat  may  gain. 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  banifh  beauteous  Neil 
From  the  bright  manfiohs  of  the  bleft/ 

Wc  hope  that  thefe  Specimens  will  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment which  they  deferve  ;  and  that  the  tranflator,  who  has  per- 
formed his  ta/k  with  elegance  and  fidelity,  will  be  induced  by 
their  fuccefs  to  modernife  fome  more  Cambrian  poetry,  which, 
whenever  it  may  appear,  will,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  little 
performance,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public. 


FOREIGN     LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE* 

Cato.  104  Pagts  in  %vo.  BafiL  (German.) 
OP  WO  dialogues,  in  which  Cato  is  introduced  difcourfing,  a  fliort 
time  before  his  death,  with  Demetrius,  on  thedeftination  of  man, 
where  Brutus  and  Apollonides  aflift  as  auditors  and  fometimes  as 
fpeakers.  Demetrius  maintains  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  the  pre- 
fent life  is  only  a  preparation  for  a  future  and  better  onej  that, 
without  a  firm  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
ftate  of  retribution,  there  are  no  virtue  nor  happinefsj  whereas 
Cato  attempts  to  prove,  thateven  without  any  hopes  of  a  futureand 
•  eternal  life,  man  may  >et  lie  virtuous,  and  that  virtue  is  the  only 
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fource  of  happinefs  and  her  own  fufficient  reward.— The  author  fup- 
plies  each  fpeaker  with  all  the  arguments  that  may  he  produced  in 
fopport  of  his  principles,  and  a  language  almoft  throughout  fuit- 
able  to  their  respective  characters  and  fentiments.  But,  in  order  not 
10  abufe  feveral  of  the  new  and  excellent  obfervations  uttered  by 
Cato,  the  reader  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the  author's  purpofe, 
which  was  chiefly  to  confute  the  opinion  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of 
at!  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  denied,  that  difinterefted  virtue  was  ever 
yet  pra&ifed  without  the  conviction  of  receiving  its  reward  in  fome 
future  ftate  of  exigence.  The  author  Himfeif  has  been  careful,  in  his 
preface,  to  preclude  miHakes  as  to  his  purpofe ;  which  was  only  to 
characterife,  to  give  a  philosophical  drama,  exhibiting  the  fyftem 
of  a  man  of  Cato*s  principles  and  wiy  of  thinking.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  hi  it  01  ical  Iti ictures,  intended  as  a  preparation  to  the 
dialogue.  The  title  page  and  end  are  adorned  with  the  heads  of 
Cato  and  of  Unit  us. 

Abkandhng  uber  die  alter e  Seandinavifche  Gefehichte  von  den  Cimbrern 
und  den  Scandinavifchen  Gothen\  or,  a  Differtation  an  the  Ancient 
Hiftory  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Scandinavian  Goths. 
By  F.  ff.  Baron  de  W.  L  13  Sheets  in  Zvo.  Copenhagen.  (German.) 
The  ingenious  author  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The 
firft,  treats  of  the  chief  place  of  refidence  of  the  Cimbri,  in  Scandi* 
navia,  and  of  the  hiftorical  fragments  relating  to  them;  and  the 
fecond,  of  the  fuccefiion  of  the  great  Cimbrian  monarchy  j  and 


times  paradoxical  conjectures  with  a  variery  of  plaufible  argu- 
ments. 

H.  Willh.  de  Vofs  Preifsfchrift  Sber  den  Gebrauch  und  Mfsbraueh  der 
Unkunde  anderer  im  Handel  und  Wandel.  Hebfi  Zwuoen  andern  dahtn 
einfchlagenden  Abhandlungen  ;  or,  a  Prize  Differtation  on  the  Ufe  and 
Abufe  of  the  Ignorance  of  Cufiomers  and  others,  in  Trade  and  Inter- 
course 5  tviih  tvuo  other  Mtmoirj  on  the  fame  Suhjecl.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  and  French  wto  German.  184  paires  in  %<vo.  Butzow. 
This  prize  queilion  was  propofed  by  the  Dutch  fociety  of  fciences 
at  Harlem,  and  anfwered  by  feveral  gentlemen.   Mr.  de  Vofs, 
teacher  of  the  Mennonitts  at  Amfterdam,  obtained  the  prize. 
He  begins  juftly  by  aflerting  that  this  is  a  queftion  which  an 
ordinary  raeafure  of  capacity  and  undemanding  rauft  be  able  to 
folve  }  as  otherwife  many  felfifli  people  would  be  apt  toexcufe 
themfelves  with  a  pretended  want  of  a  fufficient  capacity  and  judg- 
ment for  determining  the  limits  between  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
lawful  or  illicit,  in  dealing.    But  the  rules  eftablifhed  by  him  are 
too  prolix,  many  of  them  even  fo  obfcure,  that  he  himfeif  feems  to 
have  forgotten  his  introductory  oblervation  juft  noticed.  He  founds 
his  general  principle  on  Matth.  vii.  1*.    He  notices  the  frauds  and 
oppreffions  of  the  man-fellers,  (or  kidnappers,)  in  Holland,  who 
allure,  entrap,  and  fell  raw  and  unwary  people  to  the  Eaft  India 
company;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  them  with  that  indignation  which 
fuch  an  execrable  race  of  men  deferve.   The  application  of  his 
principles  to  the  practices  in  infuring,  ought  alfo  to  have  been  ill  u- 
ftrated  by  a  much  greater  variety  of  inftances.  . .  The  fecond  memoir 
is  lefs  valuable  than  the*  firft.    But  the  third,  written  by  M. 
Franc,  a  French  clergyman  at  Zutphen,  is  a  very  judicious  per- 
formance, and  if  not  fuperior,  certainly  at  lcaft  equal  to  the  firft 
which  obtained  the  prize. 
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Anmerhungen  uber  die  Lebens  Art  der  Einnvohner  in  groffen  Stadten  \  or, 

Obfervations  on  the  Way  of  Living  in  great  Cities.   By  Dr.  J.  Pet, 

Xai).  Fauk.   81/0.   Vienna.    (German.)  * 

The  author's  purpofe  is  to  preferve  and  to  promote  health,  as 
much  as  poffible,  by  prescriptions  of  a  whole  fame  diet  and  way  of 
life,  for  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns. 

He  has  divided  his  work  into  four  fections  ;  of  which,  fcclion  1. 
treats  of  the  general  evils  and  inconveniencies  of  large  towns  with 
regard  to  their  atmofphere  $  and  the  fittelt  means  for  preventing, 
remedying  or  alleviating  them  ;  fection  2.  of  the  ufutl  way  of  nurf- 
Sng,  feeding,  and  training  up  infants.  Section  3.  of  the  ufual  way 
of  living  of  young  and  adult  people.  Section  4.  of  fome  pernicious 
cuftoms  of  pregnant  and  lying-m  women,  midwives,  and  nurfes. 

The  abufes  here  cenfured,  have  very  often  been  noticed,  but 
very  feldom  amended  :  and  the  truths  here  enforced  are  of  that  im- 
portance and  value  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

Siegifmund  Jufl  Ehrharts's,  Paflors  in  Befchine,  Abhandlung  worn  ver* 
derbten  Religions  zufland  in  Schlefien  <uor  der  evangelifchen  Kirchen 
Reformation  ;  als  eine  Einleitunz  zur  Schlefifchen  Prefbyterologie  j  ort 
a  Tredtife  on  the  corrupt  State  of  Religion  in  Silejia  before  the  Ref  orm- 
atioriy  intended  for  an  Introduction  to  the  Silefian  Prefbyterology.  in  4*0. 
Breflaw.  (German.) 

The  author  begins  with  tracing  the  fources  of  the  corruption, 
proceeds  then  to  the  articles  in  which  it  chiefly  appeared,  and  an- 
swers the  objection,  what  was  become  of  true  Chi  iftianity  before 
the  Reformation,  by  commemorating  the  chief  wknefTes  and  con- 
feffors  of  truth  in  Silefia,  where  he  naturally  enlarges  on  thehiltory 
of  the  Huflites,  and  the  great  applaufe  and  patronage  they  found  in 
Silefia.  He  is  very  careful  to  prove  his  aflertions  by  referring  to 
vouchers  and  writers,  whofe  veracity  is  acknowleged  by  the  Roman 
catholics  themfelves. 

fieytrsege  zur  Natur  Cefchichte  der  Nieder  Laufitz,  injbefondere  dis 
Miner al-R  ticks  der felben\  or  John  Philip  de  Carofi's  Memoirs  for  the 
hatural  Hiflory  0/  Lower  Lufatia,  efpecialiy  for  its  Mineralogy,  uoitk 
Cuts,    Ivo.    Leipzig.    (German ) 

This  publication  may  be  confidered  as  a  commentary  and  illuftra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Charpenticr's  concife  account  of  Lower  Lufatia,  in  his 
Mineralogical  Geography  of  the  Electoral  Saxon  dominions.  M. 
de  Carofi  enumerates  the  feveral  itrata  with  which  this  plain 
and  low  country  is  covered,  and  the  varieties  of  petrifactions,  fuch 
as  ecbinites,  corals,  &c.  found  in  it;  and  infers  from  thefe  bodies 
and  from  other  collateral  circumftances,  that  Lower  Lufatia  has  once 
been  covered  for  a  long  time  by  the  Eaft  Sea,  like  the  plains  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  The  petrifactions  are  methodically  clafled  and 
difcriminated  with  Linnaean  names. 

Das  hoeniglich  Preuffifche  Feld  Lazareth-,  nach  feiner  medicinal  und  ocko- 
mmtfehen  Verfaffung,  dtr  zuueyten  Armee,  im  Kricge  von  1778  und 
1779;  un*  deffen  Mangel,  aus  Documenten  etioiefen ;  or,  7 he  Royal 
P  ruffian  Field  Hofpital,  according  to  itt  Medicinal  and  O economical 
State,  in  the  Second  Army,  in  the  War  of  1778  and  1779  ;  and  its 
De/eSs,  proved  from  Records.    %vo.    Leipzig.  (German.) 
The  Pi  uflian  army  in  Saxony,  in  the  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779, 
confided  of  yaooo  men,  and  the  Saxon  army  of  aaooo.    Of  the 
^ruffian  army  about  4000  died  in  the  field  hofpitals,  and  of  the 
§axon  army,  no  more  than  48  men  }  a  difproportion  this,  fo  enor- 
mous^ 
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nous,  and  fo  affeftingas  could  not  but  ftrike  the  phyfidans  of  the 
Prufiian  field-hofpitais,  with  grief  and  amazement ;  as  it  evinced 
beyond  a  portability  of  doubt  the  exigence  of  fome  molt  efTential  and 
fatal  defects  in  the  Prufiian  armies  and  their  hofpirals,  from  which 
that  difproportion  rauft:  neceffarily  have  arifen.  Tlie  anonymous 
author  of  this  very  judicious  and  infti  uclive  performance,  under- 
takes to  trace  all  thole  evils  to  their  fources,  and  to  (how  why  the 
Prufiian  6eld-hofpitals  could  not  poifibly  produce  a  fa  I  u  tar  y  effect 
proportionate  to  the  royal  expence.  For  this  purpofe  he  publishes 
a  literal  copy,  1.  of  the  curative  method  prefcribed  to  the  field-phyfi- 
cians  j  *.  of  the  difpenfatory,  as  eftablifhed  as  a  law,  in  the  fecond 
Prufiian  army  ;  3.  a  contraft  of  that  difpenfatory  with  the  fimple 
and  compound  remedies  ufed  in  the  firft  army  at  the  end  of  the  war  5 
and  4.  finally  the  regulations  of  field  hofpitals,  enjoined  by  the  then 
phyfician  of  that  army,  de  Zinnendorf,  as  rules  to  all  the  pbyficians 
and  medical  ailiftants  of  the  fecond  army.  The  curative  method, 
the  diet,  the  pharmacopoea,  and  that  implicit  obedience  required  of 
all  the  phyficians,  without  allowing  them  the  ufe  of  their  own  judg- 
ment and  practical  knowlege,  or  its  application  to  any  particular 
cafe  whatever,  cannot  but  excite  the  amazement  and  commiferation 
of  every  thinking  and  fenfible  phyfician  ;  and  ferve  for  a  terrible 
proof  to  commanders  in  chief  of  the  mifchievoufnefs  of  fuch  at- 
tempts of  introducing  defpotifm,  in  a  fcjence  which  in  fuch  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  particular  and  individual  cafes,  can  never  be  fubject- 
ed  to  general  and  peremptory  regulations,  but  at  the  expence  of 
the  lives  and  health  of  thoufands.  The  refult  of  the  very  ill. judged 
attempt  in  queftion  has  proved  as  detrimental  at  leaft  as  the  lofs  of 
a  battle. 

Lettra  fipra  PEd;Jfe  Sotare  occaduta  It  17  Ottobrt  178 1.   Diretta  al 

Cardinale  de  Zdada.    4/0.  Rome. 
Aftronomy  had  been  neglecled  at  Rome,  for  fome  time  paft  when 
cardinal  Zelada,  and  the  duke  of  Sermonnettn,  endeavoured  to  re- 
ft ore  emulation  in  this  branch  of  fcience,  by  procuring  excellent 
inftruments  and  accurate  obfervations.   That  of  the  folar  eclipfe, 
which  is  defenbed  in  this  letter,  was  made  by  fignor  Calanrtielli, 
with  an  objective  micrometer  of  Dollond's.  He  has  raeafured  twelve, 
phafes.  The  eclipfe  began  at  7  o'clock  34'  167  and  ended  at  9  o'clock 
»3;  1".    The  obferver  gives  a  particular  account  of  his  precautions 
for  examining  the  feveral  parts  of  the  micrometer  ;  and  highly  ce- 
lebrates cardinal  Zelada's  zeal  and  munificence  for  aftronomy. 
Scdmo  LXVil  Exurgas  Deus,  efpcfio  dali  Ebraico  originate  j  Opera  del 

P.  F.  Giacmto  Hintz,  Pro),  di  S.  Scriit.  edi  Lingue  Oriental  160 

Pages  in  4/0  Cagliari. 

The  67th  Pfalm  was  always  cowfidered  as  one  of  the  ropft  difficult, 
as  it  is  not  known  for  what  end  and  on  what  an  01  cation  it  was  com- 
pofed.  The  prefent  commentator  contents  himfelf  with  confuting 
thofe  who  think  that  it  relates  to  David's  tranfportation  of  the  ark 
from  Obed-edom*s  houfe  to  the  tabernacle  of  Sion  $  he  afierts  that 
this  facred  ode  was  occafioned  by  fome  fignal  victory  gained  by 
David,  over  fome  neighbouring  nations,  at  a  time  when  the  ark  was 
already  on  Mount  Sion  5  though  he  does  not  attempt  to  point 
out  that  particular  victory.  Indeed  he  feems  not  quite  confident. 
For  fays  he,  '  In  una  parola,  Targomento  principale,  per  non  dife 
nnico,  di  ouelto  nobliflimo  Salmo  e  Gefu  Critlo  e  la  fua  Chiefa 
figurata  nefla  liberazione  dell*  popoto  Ebreo  dall"  Egitto,e  nella  in- 
troduzione  alia  terra  pi  omefla.* .  .  The  ftyle  of  his  Latin  verfion  of 
the  Pfalm  is  aa  much  as  poffible  affimilated  to  that  of  the  Vulgata. 
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POLITICAL. 

The  Hijlory  of  the  fccond  Ten  Tears  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third,    &vo,    6j,    in  Boards.  Evans. 

TH  E  tranfa&ions  of  this  period  are  of  To  recent  a  date,  that 
the  recital  of  them  will  prove  more  interefting  to  fucceeding 
ages  than  to  the  prefent.  But  in  thofc  times,  when  the  party-ani- 
mofities  of  the  eighteenth  century  (hall  have  entirely  fubiided,  tho 
objeft  of  public  defiie  will  be  a  hiftory  diverted  of  all  appearance 
of  prejudice.  We  cannot  fay  of  the  prefent  volume,  that  it  is 
likely  ever  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  candid  narrative.  The 
incidents,  in  general,  appear  to  be  related  with  fidelity,  but,  a*, 
the  fame  time,  are  tinged  with  a  political  colouring,  which  be- 
trays in  the  author  a  bias  very  unfavourable  to  a  fair  reprefenta- 
tion  of  motives  and  defigns  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  cal-. 
culated  to  gratify  temporary  prejudices,  rather  than  to  tranfmit 
to  pofterity  an  impartial  hiftory  of  the  prefent  reign. 

The  Caufes  of  our  late  Difcontents  :  their  Confequenccs,  and  the 
Remedies.    8vo.    is.  Hooper. 

The  caufes  fpecified  in  this  pamphlet  are  of  fo  general  a  na- 
ture, as  to  be  applicable  to  almoft  any  period  of  hiitory;  ano\ 
what  renders  the  invciligation  of  them  more  fuperfluous,  is,  that 
they  are  fuch  as  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  operating  under 
any  adminiftration. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  the  Netherlands  >  on<the  prefent  alarming 
and  mof  dangerous  Situation  of  the  Republic  of  Holland*  &vo, 
2s,  6d.  Stockdale. 

This  writer  appears  to  be  a  ftrenuous  partizan  of  the  prefent 
ruling  faction  in  Holland.  He  endeavours  to  reprefent  the  great 
advantages  of  an  alliance  between  the  United  Provinces,  France^ 
and  America;  but  in  iliuftrating  this  political  theorem,  he  devi* 
ates  into  fuch  an  abufc  of  cenfure  and  panegyric,  as  can 
hardly  impofe  upon  the  underilanding  of  the  molt  ignorant 
Dutchman.  Truth,  candour,  and  national  intereft,  are  all  fa* 
crificed  atthelhiine  of  democratical  delufion,  by  this  infidious 
apologift,  whofe  fentimcnts,  we  are  perfuaded,  will,  in  the  fober 
hours  of  the  republic,  be  confidered  as  the  wild  fuggeftion*  of  a 
perverted  imagination. 

J  Speech  of  William  Jones,  Efq.  to  the  ajjembkd  Inhabitants 
of  the  Counties  of  Middlefex  andSurrey,  the Cities  of  London  and 
Wejlminflery  &c.  May  28,  1782.    *f».    6d<  Dilly, 
In  this  fpeech  Mr.  Jones  ingenioufly  combats  the  prejudices  of 
thofe,  who  confidcr  it  as  a  kind  of  political  facrilege  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  confluution ;  and  he  likewife  expofes,  in  a  ftrik* 
ing  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  virtual  reprefentation.    But  wa 
entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  good  fimfe  of  this  writer,  t* 
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imagine  he  would  approve  of  the  crude  fchemes,  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  public  on  the  fubject  of#  new  parliamentary  repre- 
fentation. 

P    O"  E    T    R  Y. 

Ode  on  the  Surrender  of  fork  Town,  4/0.  6d.  Bowcn. 
This  ode  is  an  invocation  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  is  follicited  to  exert  his  great  endowments  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  country  from  the  dangers  with  which  Ihe  is 
i'urrounded.  The  author  deferves  praife,  at  leaft  for  his  pa- 
triotifm  ;  and  fo  far  as  Mr.  Pitt's  acknowledged  abilities  can  ex- 
tend, the  purpofe  of  the  addrefs  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  profe- 
cuted  with  ardor. 

Two  Ditljyrambk  Odes.    $tc.    6d.  Dilly. 

In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  Odes,  our  author  prides 
himfelf  much  in  having  retfored  to  them  the  ancient  name  of 
dithyrambic,  which,  he  allures  us,  is  the  only  proper  one  for 
the  irregular  ode  ;  4  Yet  titles,  fays  he,  arc  neither  here  nor 
there.'  This  may,  .for  aught  we  know,  be  a  fagacious  obferv- 
ation :  we  apprehend,  however,  that  it  is  not  quite  new ;  but 
what  follows  is  (till  more  curious : 

<  The  Italians,  adds  our  author,  who  alone  of  all  modern  na- 
tions feel  what  real  poetry,  what  real  painting,  what  real  mufic 
are,  have  many  productions  of  high  fame  under  this  title.  The 
flames  would  have  received  the  following  pieces,  had  not  the 
author  known  that  they  have  more  merit  than  many  productions, 
which  have  the  honour  to  attain  the  praife  of  thofe  who  know 
nothing.  But  he  pretends  not  to  the  exquilue  fpirit  of  Poli- 
ziano.' 

Though  we  arc  ready  with  this  author  to  allow  even  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Italy  a  pre-eminence  in  mufic,  yet  that  < they  only 
feel  what  real  poetry  and  real  painting  are,'  is  an- opinion  which 
we  can  by  no  means  adopt ;  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  de- 
fpifed  England  can  boaitofas  much  perfection  in  either  of  thefe 
arts,  even  though  we  fhould  not  call  in  the  aflillance  of  our  au- 
thor's Ditbyrambicsy  which,  we  are  told,  would  certainly  have  been 
burned,  if  he  had  not  known  that  *  they  have  more  merit  than 
many  productions  which  have  the  honour  to  attain  the  praife* — 
of  whom  ?  why  —  *  of  thofe  who  know  nothing  \y  an  honour  furcly 
which  vcrv  few  would  be  ambitious  of.  The  author,  no  doubt, 
meant  to  fay,  that  thefe  Odes  are  fuperlatively  excellent ;  but 
recollecting  that  this  might  have  been  conftrued  into  vanity,  he 
concludes  his  fentence  in  this  ftrange  and  unintelligible  manner. — 
The  productions,  after  ail,  mufr  fpeak  for  themfelves.  The  fan- 
guine  admirers  of  ode-writing,  who  prefer  found  to  fenfe,  and . 
big  words  to  the  language  of  natttre,  may  perhaps  be  fond  of 
thefe  Dithyrambics,  in  which  we  mull  acknowlege  nothing  ap- 
pears to  us  very  linking  or  poetical :  a  fhort  fpecimen  may  fuffice 
to  give  our  readers  a  proper  idea  of  their  merit.  Jn  the  tirft 
Ode  we  meet  with  the  following  lines ; 
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—  fages,  ye  whofe  eloquence  divine, 
Would,  with  a  golden  chain, 
The  hearer's  foul  reltrain, 
And  bear  to  every  paflion's  diflant  (hrinc. 
Whole  thunder  (hook  the  throne 
Of  each  barbaric  lord  ; 
Tho'  by  deluded  myriads  prone 
Of  trembling  Haves  adored. 
Whofe  lucid  art  of  life  illumed  the  plan  ; 
And  heavenly  wifdom  brought  to  dwell  with  man. 

Without  thy  fierce  controul, 
Enthufialm,  foul  of  the  rapt  foul  ! 
Piclure  in  vain  bids  her  creation  rife  ; 
Mulic  in  vairr  her  vocal  Ikill  applies; 
In  night  the  fair  creation  lies  ; 
The  bidden  airs  flecp  in  the  fullen  (hell, 
Till  thou  their  birth  impell. 
At  thy  command  the  glowing  forms  appear  : 
At  thy  command  the  ftrains  enchant  the  ear. 

Thy  praife  may  every  art, 
And  fcience  fair  impart ;  < 
For  all  to  thee  their  richeft  luftre  owe. 
From  thee  all  attributes  of  mind 
That  to  gods  exalt  mankind ; 
All  deeds  immortal  flow.' 

What  our  author  means  by 

<  Whofe  lucid  art  of  life  illumed  the  plan/ 
we  cannot  readily  comprehend :  and  the  ftrange  expreffion  of 

'  foul  of  the  rapt  foul !' 

is  nearly  allied  to  the  bombaft  and  unintelligible. 

The  fecond  Dithyrambic  is  on  Laughter ;  an  qdd  fubjeft  for  an 
ode.   This  is  written  in  the  common  fing-fong  ftyle. 
*  —  Laughter,  lead  the  feiral  band  ; 
Wit  and  Humour,  hand  in  hand, 
Sports  that  dance,  and  fporfs  that  fing, 
Love  and  Rapture  with  thee  bring. 
Now  when  merry  Spring  repofes 
On  her  bed  of  balmy  rofes, 
In  fantaftic  meafures  revel 
All  along  the  flowery  level. 

Sweet  melody  pervades  the  luminous  air. 
The  jocund  tribes  appear ! 

My  fuppliant  thy  wifli  declare  ; 
Lo  1  wait  to  hear  thy  prayer. 

While  fome,  tho  wife,  in  mental  gloom 
Their  melancholy  hours  entomb  ; 
And,  from  terror  of  the  morrow, 
Wafle  the  given  day  in  forrow  ; 

Attend, 
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Attend,  propitious  power,  my  claim  !  » 

Do  thou  invading  cares  repel  1 : 

With  thee,  dear  goddefs,  let  me  dwell, 

And  laugh  at  life's  amuhng  game.' 
This  is  the  true  infantine  mufe.    A  man  may,  as  Shakfpeare. 
fays,  «  rhyme  fo,  eight  years  together ;  dinners,  and  tappers,  and 
fleeping  hours  excepted.' 

DIVINITY. 

Two  Difcourfes  ;  /.  On  Habitual  Devotion,  II.  O  i  the  Duty  of 
not  living  to  Ourf elves ;  both  preached  to  Jffcmbiiet  of  i  rotcjlant 
Diffenting  Minijiers,  and  pub  lifted  at  their  Rtqutft.    By  Jofepb 
Prieflley,  LUD.  F.R.S.    %vo.    is.  bd.  Johnfon. 
The  Scripture  makes  it  one  of  the  characleriftics  of  a  good 
man,  that  he  fets  the  Loro*  always  before  him  ;  and  that  he  ac- 
knowledges God  in  all  his  ways.    In  the  firft  dilcourfe,  our  au- 
thor mews,  that  this  habitual  regard  to  God  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  us  lledraft  in  our  duty,  ditlipate  anxiety  or  melancholy,  in 
fome  cafes  to  prevent  madnefs,  to  promote  a  uniform  chearful- 
nefs,  to  give  a  man  a  peculiar  prefence  and  intrepidity  of  mind, 
&c.    He  then  treats  of  the  moil  proper  and  effectual  methods  of 
promoting  this  difpolition. 

This  difcourfe  gave  occafion  to  that  excellent  poem  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  intitled,  An  Addrefs  to  the  Deity,  which  was  com- 
pofed  immediately  after  the  firit  delivery  of  it,  before  an  allem- 
bly  of  diffenting  minillers  at  Wakefield,  in  rhe  year  1 767. 

In  the  fecond  fermon,  the  author  en  torces  this  important  ob- 
fervation,  that  *  no  man  can  be  happy,  who  lives  to  himfelf; 
but  that  true  happinefs  confifts  in  having  our  faculties  wholly  in- 
grafted by  fome  worthy  object,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  the 
Itrongeft  and  beft  of  our  aftections  have  their  full  play,  and  in 
which  we  enjoy  all  the  confident  pleafurcs  of  our  whole  nature.* 

The  Treafure  of  the  G  of  pel  in  earthen  V "JJels.  A  Sermon  addrejfaf 
to  the  Congregation  of  Prchjlant  Dijfcnters,  in  Worxcf.cr,  o;t 
Tuefday,  May  28,  1782,  at  a  Meeting  of '  Minifters,  ajcmbkd 
on  Account  of  the  rev.  Jefiph  dimmer's  underUihing  the  Pa  floral 
Care  of  that  Society.  By  IK  Urood.  8w.  6d.  Buckhnd. 
The  text  is  this  paflage  of  St.  Paul's  fecond  Epirtlc  to  the  Co- 
rinthians :  *  We  have  this  treafure  in  earthen  vefiels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.'  Ch.  iv.  7. 

In  difcourfing  on  theie  words  the  author  confiders  the  repre- 
fentation,  which  the  apoftlc  gives  us  of  thegofpel  and  its  minilters, 
and  the  reafon,  which  he  alligns  for  the  ufeof  weak  and  precarious 
inflruments,  in  the  propagation  of  the  Chriitian  religion. 

The  expreffion  Srio'xvcov  cv  orgotunois  cmviav^  is  metaphorical,  al- 
luding to  treafure  preferved  in  earthen  vcflels  ;  or,  as  the  fore- 
going verfe  would  almoft  induce  us  to  imagine,  to  vcfTels,  *  in 
quibus  olim  lumina  portabamur.'  Our  author  prefers  the  firft 
and  obvious  meaning  ;  and  fuggefts  a  variety  of  juit  and  ufcful 
obfervations,  naturally  ariling  from  the  fubject ;  but  he  fomc- 
{imes  purtaes  the  metaphor  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

CQNTRO, 
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CONTROVERSIAL. 
Thoughts  oh  a  Pre-Exijeeut  State.    Small  8vo.   is.  Cadell. 

The  celebrated  author  of  fome  late  Difquifitions  introduce* 
the  doctrine  of  *  a  pre-exiftent  ftate,'  with  the  following  pom- 
pous lift  of  authorities : 

«'  That  mankind  had  exifted  in  fome  ftate  previous  to  the 
prefent  was  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  fages  of  the  mod  remote 
antiquity.  It  was  held  by  the  gyinnoibphifts  of  Egypt,  the 
brachmans  of  India,  the  magi  of  Periia,  and  the  greateft  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  and  Rome  :  it  was  likewife  adopted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  frequently  enforced  by  her 
primitive  writers  ;  why  it  has  been  fo  little  noticed,  fo  much 
overlooked  rather  ,than  rejected,  by  the  divines  and  metaphy- 
ficians  of  latter  ages,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly confirmed  by  reafon,  hy  all  the  appearances  of  na* 
ture,  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation.* 

The  difquifitor  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  our  metaphy- 
Ccians  and  divines.  Several  of  them  have  paid  a  proper  refted 
to  this  hypothefis.  The  learned  author  of  a  treattte,  publiihed 
in  1766,  intitled,  A  Lapfe  of  Human  Souls  in  a  State  of  Pre- 
exiftence,  has  made  this  lapfe  4  the  only  original  fin,  and  the 
groundwork  of  the  gofpel  difpenfation.'  This  furely  was  giv- 
ing the  doctrine  as  much  importance,  as  the  difquifitor  could 
reafonably  defire. 

The  writer  of  the  tract  now  before  us,  has  however  ex- 
punged this  article  from  his  creed,  and  employed  feventy  pages 
in  proving,  that  it  is  neither  fupported  by  reafon  nor  revelation ; 
— and,  confequently,  that  man  has  no  pretentions  to  this  high 
defcent,  but  made  his  firft  entrance  into  life  in  the  humble  cha* 
racter  of  Hans  in  keller. 

Candid  Suggeflions  ;  in  Eight  Letters  to  Soamr-J-cnynS)  Efa.  on 
the  refpeftive  Suhjccls  of  his  Difqu  fitions.  By  B.  N.  1  urner^ 
M.  A.    Small  8vo.    2s.  6d.  feivcd.  Lowndes. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  publication  ha&  not  contented 
himfelf  with  feledling  and  refuting  fome  of  the  leading  principles 
in  Mr.  Jenyns's  Difqu ifitions ;  he  has  entered  more  minutely 
into  every  fubjec"r,  ana  commented  on  all  fuch  paflages  as  to  him 
appeared  exceptionable.  In  the  courfe  of  his  inquiry,  he  has 
treated  his  author  with  candor  and  politenefs,  though  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  point  out  many  of  his  erroneous  pofitions 
and  fallacious  arguments. 

We  nave  already  given  our  fentiments  at  large  on  thefe  topics, 
•  and  therefore  fhall  not  expatiate  on  this  article. 

This  volume  is  printed  in  the  fame  elegant  form  with  that  of 
Mr.  Jenyns,  and  may  very  properly  attend  it '  along  the  ftream 
of  time.' 

MEDICAL. 
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$ele&  Cafes  of  the  Diforder  commonly  termed  the  Paralyfis  of  the 
Lower  Extremities.  By  John  Jebb,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8w. 
is.  Stockdale. 

Thefe  cafes  relate  chiefly  to  fuch  as  had  been  admitted  patients 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  and  are  publiftied  by  Dr.  Jebb 
with  the  view  of  illuftrating  and  confirming  the  obfervations 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr,  Pott.  To  thefe  is  fubjoined  one 
cafe  of  the  catalepfy. 

Dr.  Jebb  conliders  cafes  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  for  the 
improvement  of  medicine.  They  are,  doubtlefs,  as  has  long 
been  acknowlegcd,  the  foundation  and  tell  of  rational  practice  ; 
but  if  carried  ad  infinitum,  their  utility  could  not  atpne  for  the 
ufelefs  lumber,  not  to  fay  fictitious  cafes,  with  which  the  fcience 
would  be  encumbered. 

The  Ncvj  BritiJb  Difjenfatory.    \2nt0.    3 J.  Newbery. 

To  the  preparations  and  compofitions  of  the  new  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  the  author  has  added  what  he  call* 
the  genuine  receipts  for  fevcral  celebrated  medicines,  which  have 
hitherto  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  the  hands  of  fome  eminent  prac- 
titioners. It  is  chiefly  calculated  for  thole  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  Latin  language.  « 

The  Works  of  Jofyb  Elfe,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix.  By  George  Faux,  Surgeon,  $vo* 
Zf.  (id.  Johnfon. 

To  this  republication  of  Mr.  Elfe's  works,  Mr.  Vaux,  the 
editor,  has  added  an  appendix,  intended  to  confirm  the  fope- 
riority  of  Mr.  Elfe's  method  of  curing  the  hydrocele  by  caultie, 
to  that  by  feton,  which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Pott. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Fteld  of  Mars ;  being  an  alphabetical  Digefiion  of  the  principal 
Naval  and  Military  Engagements,  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  particularly  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Miles,  front 
the  ninth  Century  to  the  prcfent  Period.  Embellijbed  with 
Mats,  Charts,  Plans,  and  Piews  of  Battles,  +to.  \L  lis.  6d. 
Robinfon. 

An  account  of  military  and  naval  tranfaclions  forms  a  great 
as  well  as  important  part  of  yicular  hiltory  ;  and  as  thefe  may 
be  recited  independently  of  other  events,  fo  may  they*  with 
propriety,  be  detached  from  the  general  narrative.    A  work 
of  this  nature  muft  prove  particularly  interefting  to  thofe  gentle- 
men, whofe  profeffions  lead  them  to  the  contemplation  of  fcenes, 
which  .aftbrd  glorious  examples  for  animating  their  valour,  and 
improving  their  ikiil,  in  their  refpedive  departments.  Then- 
lent  operations  of  the  cabinet  may  regulate  the  government  of 
the  ilate  ;  but  it  is  on  the  field  and  the  ocean  where  thofe  deci- 
five  actions  have  happened,  that  alone  can  give  efficacy  to  coun- 
lels,  or  cftablim  the  blcffings  of  peace.    The  work  before  us  is 
not  only  properly  arraoged,  and  compiled  from  the  bell  authori- 
ties, but  is  embelliflicd  wit^  a  great  number  of  delineations,  pe- 
culiarly 
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culiarly  illuitrativc  of  the  fubjecls.  What  relates  only  to  tlie 
naval  affairs  of  Britain,  has  been  jurlly  confidered  as  a  fplendid 
part  of  modern  hittory ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  work, 
which  comprifes,  in  a  great  degree,  both  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary hiftory  of  all  nations,  during  lb  long  a  period,  will  be  regard- 
ed by  the  lovers  of  hiftoricul  knowlege  as  a  ufeful  acquifition. 

Pbilofophical  Do  tations.  By  James  Balfour,  Efq.  of  Pilrig. 
Small  Svo.  zs.bil.  fnved.  Cafdell. 

This  work  confifts  of  four  Diflertations.  In  the  firft,  the 
author  treats  of  matter  and  motion  ;  proving,  that  matter  can- 
not poflefs  an  active  power  of  moving  itfelt  ;  and  that  all  mo- 
tion muft  be  ultimately  refolvablc  into  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  fecond,  he  examines  an  argument  advanced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  doctrine  of  neceflity,  by  the  author  of  a  late  publi- 
cation, intitlcd,  Sketches  of  the  Hiltory  of  Mankind  ;  (hewing, 
that  the  mind  acts  independently  of  any  neceflary  influence  of 
motives  ;  and  that  the  imaginary  notion  of  abfolute  neceflity  is 
attended  with  many  abfurdities. 

The  fubject  of  the  third  Differtation  is,  the  Foundation  of 
Moral  Obligation;  that  of  the  fourth,  is,  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  that  of  the  fifth  is,  the  Evidence 
of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion  from  its  Connection  with  Pro- 
vidence, 

Thefe  topics  have  been  fo  often  difcuffed  by  preceding  wri- 
ters, that  the  reader  cannot  reafonably  expect  any  conliderable 
degree  of  additional  light  (hould  be  thrown  upon  them.  This 
learned  writer  has  however  treated  them  in  a  manner,  which 
ihews  him  to  be  a  rational  and  ingenious  mctaphyfician. 

Bibliotbeca  Topograpbica  Britannica.    No.  F [•  Part  I*    4/0.  3 /• 

Nichols. 

This  number  contains  an  account  of  feveral  antiquities  in 
Kent,  hitherto  undeferibed,  viz.  The  Friers  at  Aylesford,  Cob- 
ham-College,  the  Ruins  of  Denton  Church,  Lidfmg  Chapel, 
Penfliurll-Church,  Chalke-Church,  Speldherir.  Church,  Starkeys, 
in  the  parifh  of  Woldham,  the  remains  of  the  archbifhop's  pa- 
lace, and  ihe  Grange  in  GilUogham,  the  Manor-Houle  of  Twi- 
dall,  and  the  Ruins  of  Halling-PaWe,  a  place  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  biihops  of  Rochefter. 

Thefe  descriptions  are  illuftrated  with  feveral  neat  engravings. 
Memoirs  of  the  right  hon.  Lord  V if  count  Cberingtony  containing  a 

Genuine  Dcfcription  of  the  Governme  nt,  and  Manners  of  tboprt- 
fent  Portuguefc.    Small  %vo.    §s.  five  J.  Johnfon. 

Thefe  volumes,  which  are  only  an  introduction  to  others  pro- 
feflccMy  more  intcrefting,  are  faid  to  be  the  work  of  a  captain 
Mullcr,  in  the  Portuguefc  Service,  who  died  in  the  year  177S, 
Though  they  are  dignified  with  the  refpectable  title  of  Memoirs, 
yet  their  authenticity  is  very  fufpicious ;  and  a  better  account 
cannot  be  given  of  them  than  by  the  author's  friend,  Franzini ; 
— «  Se  non  e  vero,  e  bene  trovato,'  which  in  our  tranflation  fig- 
nifies— *  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  a  very  probable  fiction.'  The 
editor  is,  indeed,  willing  to  leave  it  on  this  ground  5  and  we 
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fliall  give  a  {hort  account  of  it  without  a  fyllable  concerning  ita 
authenticity,  which,  at  prefent,  is  really  fufpicious. 

Lord  Chcrington  is  the  fon  of  Dr.  Calticford,  whofe  brother 
inherited  that  title  ;  but  thele  volumes  only  inform  us  of  his 
birth,  for  they  are  filled  with  the  4  eventful  hiftory*  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  ftory  is  probable  and  natural ;  the  affecting  fcenes 
are  not  heightened  by  the  craft  of  an  authorling,  nor  wire-drawn 
by  the  tiite  exclamations  and  reflections  of  a  novellift.  Though 
thefe  little  volumes,  from  their  incidental  merit,  may  captivate 
the  readers  of  a  circulating  library,  they  will  have  a  greater  and 
more  beneficial  effect  ;  they  will  incrcafe  their  affection  for  their 
own  country,  and  that  venerable  conftitution  which  fupports  and 
protects  the  meanclt  individual  from  the  arbitrary  exertions  of 
a  gloomy  tyrant,  an  infatiable  mininer,  or  the  more  deftructive 
efforts  of  mi  (taken  bigotry.  The  information  ^refpedting  Portu- 
gal and  its  government  is  not  confidcrable  ;  though  the  future 
volumes  piomife  more  intelligence.  In  fact,  we  fo  feldom  find, 
£n  a  work  of  this  kind,  any  real  merit,  that  we  prize  every 
thing  which  refembles  it  at  a  high  rate. 

A*.  EJJay  on  Comedy*  By  B.  Walwyn.  %<vo.  ii.  6d.  Hookham. 

This  Eflay,  which,  it  feems,  is  reprinted  from  a  news-paper, 
where  it  firft  appeared,  contains  little  more  than  a  few  vague 
and  defultory  remarks  on  comedy,  with  ftrictures  on  Shakfpeare, 
Johnfon,  Lee,  Rowe,  &e.  The  author's  fentiments  feem  to  be, 
in  general,  the  refult  of  fomc  taue  and  knowlcgc  in  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, but  obfeured  by  a  perplexed,  pompous,  and  affected  ftyle. 

Mr.  Walwyn  informs  us,  in  the  firft  page,  that  '  comedy  is  the 
mirror  of  human  nature,  which  reflects  our  follies,  defects,  vices, 
and  virtues ;  ib  that  we  may  laugh  at  the  firlt ,  ridicule  the  fe- 
cond,  fatirize  the  third,  and  enforce  the  latter.  Thus  we  find  it 
is  not  merely  a  piclure,  but  a  reflector  of  human  lite.  If  the  ex- 
predion  may  be  allowed,  it  is  a  reflecting  painting— in  other 
Words,  a  dramatic  camera.' 

This  ftrange  definition  of  comedy  has,  in  its  firft  fentence, 
the  air  of  a  charade,  the  firft,  the  fecond,  3cc.  and  the  laft  part 
is  very  like  a  riddle,  A  reflctting painting  conveys  to  us,  we  rauft 
acknowlegc,  no  precife  or  determinate  idea  ;  nor  do  we  rightly 
underftand  the  fecond  branch  ot  the  phiJofophical  charade,  the 
ridicule  of  defects  ;  defccls  being,  in  our  opinion,  rather  the  pro- 
per object  of  pity,  than  of  ridicule  or  contempt,  and  therefore 
no  part  of  comedy. 

*  Superficial  obfervers,  fays  our  author,  in  his  criticifm  on  the 
•character  of  Bobadil,  may  lay,  vanity  is.  a  means  without  an 
end.  ,  But  that  would  be  a  non-entity  of  exprdlion.  It  has  no 
meaning.  Even  caprice,  which  feems  to  burlefcjue  all  prin- 
ciple of  action,  changes  from  a  defire  of  novelty.  Vanity  only 
differs  from  pride  in  its  object.  We  are  vain  of  trifles,  and 
proud  of  worth.  Both  have  one  .final  caufe,  or  principle,  which 
is  conference —the  bails  of  felf-coroplacency.  But  furcly  Bo- 
badil can  have  no  fclf -complacency.' 
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What  can  Mr.  Walwyn  mean  by  a  nou-tftity  of  txbreffion  ? 
«r  caprice  burlcfqwing  every  principle  ?  —The  following  lente&ces 
have  fomethiiYg  in  them  very  obfcure  and  unintelligible: 
•  Critics  would  Ihew  their  difcernment  and  liberality,  in  not  con- 

-demning  failing  ability — in  Johafon,  the  paflions  are  fcarcely  co- 
loured ;  but  in  Shakfpeare  they  are  imitated  by  feeling — a  tem- 

.'porary  writer  is  a  meteor  that  is  loft,  whilft  it  glares  along  the 

latmofpberc  of  apflaufc. — A  writer  of  genuine  character  is  a  fixed 
(tar,  whole  brilliancy  is  an  cverlafting  ornament  to  the  dome-oi 
fame*— Why  (hould  modern  genius  Jeek  to  dilute  flrength  of  pallion 
with  the  water  of  puny  criticifm  ? — Trifling  merit  has  often  been 
obferved  to  fuccced  merely  by  the  dulnefs  of  uniformity,  while 
a  genius  of  fuperior  excellence  has  failed  by  reafon  his  eccentri* 
city  could  not  confine  itfelf  to  the  cold  formality  of  reafon* 
If  Mr.  Walwyn,  inftcad  of  being  a  meteor  in  the  atmofphere  of 

'applaufe,  wifhes  to  (hine  as  a  fixed  far  in  the  dome  of  fame,  we 
would  advife  him  in  the  Effay,  winch,  he  informs  us,  he  is  pre- 
paring for  the  prefs,  to  pay  more  attention  to  method,  precihon, 
and,  above  all,  perfpicuity.  •• 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
and  of  the  Knight s  of  the  Shire,  Citizens  and  Burgejjes  in  Par* 
liamenf  within  the  fame ;  from  the  car  Heft  Accounts  to  the  prefent 
Times.    4/0.    2f.    White,  Holborn. 

Thcfe  for  a  time  efcaped  our  attention,  and  even  at  prefent 
have  very  little  claim  to  it.  Their  accuracy,  which  can  be  their 
only  merit,  is  fcarcely  an  object  of  our  enquiry,  for  it  will  not 
admit  of  any  difcunion.  It  may,  probably,  be  a  very  ufefui 
compilation  for  a  future  topographical  hiftory  of  Lincolnshire.  . 

Heathen  Mythology  made  eafy.  nmo.  is.  $d.  Riley. 
This  little  volume  comprehends  a  (hort  view  of  afrronomy, 
and  of  the  earth,  .with  a  defcription  of  the  principal  heathen 
deities.  The  former  part  the  author  has  fuccefsfully  endeavour- 
ed to  render  inftructive  to  youth  ;  but  the  latter  is  treated  with 
too  much  brevity  to  prove  equally  ufcful. 

Letters  upon  Ancient  Hiftory.    t? mo.    $s.  6d.  KeaTlley. 
This  volume  is  compiled  partly  from  letters  written  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Chefterfield  to  his  fon,  and  partly  from  French  authors. 
.  Tho  whole  is  publifhed  in  French  and  Englifh,  and  intended, 
very  properly,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools. 

A  NeiVf  Complete,  and  Univerfal  Roman  Hiftory.  \imo.  p.  Hogg. 

Parturiunt  mantes.  This  little  impoftor,  confifting  of  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  feventy-eight  duodecimo  pages,  addrefles 
the  world  in  a  title-rpage  which  might  ferve  a  voluminous  work  in 
folio.  It  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  benefit  to  its  reader,  have 
been  comprifed  within  a  nut-(hell. 

Literary  Amufements  ;  or  Evening  Entertainer.  By  a  Female  Hand. 

2  vols.    1 7 mo.    6s.  Noble. 
Perhaps  by  that  of  an  infant. 
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An  EJfay  on  Epic  Poetry.    By  William  Hayley,  Efq.  4/*. 

\os.  6J.   fewed.  Dodfley. 

MR.  Hayley  having  refumed  the  pen,  we,  with  pleafure, 
enter  on  the  tafk  of  reviewing  his  production, — If  only 
fuch  authors  appeared,  what  delightful  travelling  it  would  be 
through  the  regions  of  literature  !  But  a  genius  like  his  fel- 
dom  fprings  up  above  once  in  a  century :  fuch  exalted  fouls 
are  the 

'  rari  nantcs  in  gurgite  vaflo.' 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  poetical  powers 
of  Mr.  Hayley,  who  having,  in  his  other  performances,  deli- 
vered his  fentiments  concerning  Hiftory  and  Painting,  to 
complete  his  fplendid  circle  proceeds,  in  the  work  before  us, 
to  an  illuilration  of  his  favourite  art.  We  could  have  wifhed, 
that  he  had-  not  confined  himfelf  to  the  coniideration  of  the 
Epic,  but  given  us  alfo  his  remarks  on  every  other  fpecies  of 
•  poetry  :  this,  however,  we  hope,  is  referved  for  fome  future 
eflay  ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  lit  down  with  thankfulnefs  to 
the  feall  before  us. 

The  epiltles  are  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Mafon,  for  whom  the  au- 
thor feems  to  exprefs  the  moft  friendly  attachment,  and  to 
-  hold  in  the  higheft  degree  of  eftimation,  calling  him  the 

«  Harmonious  Chief  of  Britain's  living  choir.' 
Vol.  LIV.  Otober,  1782.  R  Though 
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Though  we  are  not  among  thofe,  and  many  fuch  there  are, 
who  wifh  to  depreciate  the  poetical  merit  of  Mr.  Mafon,  we 
cannot  but  confidcr  the  exalted  fituation  in  which  Mr.  Haylcy 
has  placed  him  as  an  over-ftrained  compliment,  being  of  opinion 
lhat  our  author  himfelf  has  a  fuperior  title  to  the  rank  which 
he  has  beftowed  on  his  friend. — The  defign  of  this  poem,  as 
Mr.  Hayley  informs  us,  is  principally  to  remove  thofe  numerous 
prejudices  which  obftruft  the  cultivation  of  Epic  writing.  The 
fubje&s  of  the  firft  epiftle  are  the  *  Origin  of  Poetry. — Honours 
paid  to  its  infancy. — Homer  the  firft  poet  remaining. — Diffi- 
culty of  the  queftion,  why  he  had  no  fucceflbr  in  Greece. — Re- 
mark of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  as  criticifm  flourimes  poetry 
declines. — Defence  of  critics— Danger  of  a  bigoted  acquie- 
scence in  critical  fyftems— and  of  a  poet's  criticifing  his  own 
works. — Advantages  of  friendftiip  and  ftudy  of  the  higher 
poets.'  This  is  all  that  the  argument,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  firft 
epiftle,  and  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  promifes  to  the 
reader,  who,  notwithftanding,  will  find  much  more  to  gratify 
his  tafte  :  he  will  meet  with — a  beautiful  defcription  of  poetry, 
its  powers,  and  its  charms — a  comparifon  of  it  with  painting, 
ihewing  its  advantages  over  the  fifter  art — a  fine  character  of 
Boileau — with  other  paflages  that  will  afford  him  both  enter- 
tainment and  inftruttion. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  by  fuch  a  writer,  where  every 
part  is  rlnifhed  with  elegance,  correctnefs,  and  precifion,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  point  out  paflages  of  fuperior  merit.  The 
following  lines  are,  perhaps,  fome  of  the  bell  in  this  epiftle. 

«  Though  tafte  refin'd  to  modern  verfe  deny 
The  hacknied  pageants  of  the  Pagan  fky, 
Their  linking  radiance  {till  the  canvafs  warms, 
Painting  ftill  glories  in  their  graceful  forms  5 
Nor  canft:  thou  envy,  if  the  world  agree 
To  grant  thy  fifter  claims  denied  to  thee  ; 
For  thee,  the  happier  art ! .  the  elder-born  \ 
Superior  rights  and  dearer  charms  adorn  : 
ConfiVd  (lie  catches,  with  obiervance  keen, 
Her  fingle  moment  of  the  changeful  fcene  ; 
But  thou,  endu'd  with  energy  lubliine, 
Un^ueftionM  arbiter  of  fpace  and  time  ! 
Canft  join  the  diftant,  the  unknown  create, 
And,  while  exiftence  yields  thee  all  her  itate, 
*   On  the  aftonifh'd  mind  profufely  pour 
Myriads  of  forms,  that  fancy  mud  adore. 
Yet  o(  thy  boundlefs  power  the  deareft  part 
Is  firm  pofleflion  of  the  feeling  heart : 

No 
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No  progeny  of  chance,  by  labour  taught, 
No  llow-form'd  creature  of  fcholaftic  thought, 
The  child  of  paffion  thou  !  thy  lyre  ftie  flrung, 
To  her  parental  notes  (lie  tun'd  thy  tongue ;  ' 
Gave  thee  her  boldeit  fwell,  her  fofteft  tone, 
And  made  the  compafs  of  her  voice  thy  own.' 

Not  inferior  to  thefe  is  the  character  of  Boileau,  as  thus  de- 
lineated by  our  poeu 

*  What  laws  of  poefy  can  learning  mew  ' 

Above  the  critic  fong  of  fage  Defpreaux  ? 

His  fancy  elegant,  his  judgment  nice, 

His  method  eafy,  and  his  ftyle  concife  ; 

The  bard  of  Reafon,  with  her  vigour  fraught, 

Her  pureft  doctrine  he  divinely  taught : 

Nor  taught  in  vain  !  His  precept  clear  and  chafte 

Reform'd  the  errors  of  corrupted  talte  ; 

And  French  Imagination,  who  Was  bit 

By  that  tarantula,  diftorted  Wit, 

Ceafing  her  antic  gambols  to  rehearfe, 

Bleft  the  pure  magic  of  his  healing  verle : 

With  his  loud  fatne  applauding  Europe  rung* 

And  his  juft  praife  a  rival  poet  fung. 

Yet,  had  this  friend  of  verie-devoted  youth, 

This  tuneful  teacher  of  poetic  truth, 

Had  he  but  chane'd  his  doctrine  to  dhTufe 

Ere  Milton  commun'd  with  his  facred  Mufe } 

And  could  that  Englifli,  felf-dependant  foul, 

B«rn  with  fUch  energy  as  mocks  controul, 

Could  his  high  fpirit,  with  fubmiffive  awe, 

Have  ftoop'd  to  liften  to  a  Gallic  law ; 

His  hallow'd  fubject,  by  that  law  forbid, 

Might  frill  have  laid  in  lilent  darknefs  hid, 

And,  this  bright  fun,  not  rifing  in  our  fphere* 

Homer  had  wanted  Hill  his  true  compeer.* 

The  fecond  epiille  contains  the  characters  of  the  ancient 
poets,  Homer,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Virgil,  and  Lucan.  In 
the  laft  of  thefe,  which  are  all  finely  drawn,  our  author  has 
done  juftice  to  a  poet,  whom  modern  criticifm  has  too  often 
treated  with  unmerited  contempt  and  feverity,  and  whom  our 
amiable  friend  of  freedom  thus  vindicates. 

*  See  daring  Lucan  for  that  wreath  contend, 
Which  Freedom  twines  for  her  poetic  friend. 
'Tis  thine,  thou  bold  but  injur'd  bard,  'tis  thine! 
Tho*  Critic  fpleen  infult  thy  rougher  line ; 
Tho*  wrong'd  thy  genius,  and  thy  name  mifplac'd 
By  vain  dilUnclions  of  faftidious  Tafte  ; 
Indignant  Freedom,  with  juft  anger  fir'd, 
Shall  guard  the  poet  whom  hcrfelf  infpir*d4 

R  z  What 
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What  tho'  thy  early,  uncorrected  page 
Betrays  fome  marks  of  a  degenerate  age  ; 
Tho'  many  a  tumid  point  thy  verfe  contains, 

Like  warts  projecting  from  Herculean  veins  ; 

Tho'  like  thy  Cato  thy  Hern  Mufe  appear, 

Her  manners  rigid,  and  her  frown  auftere ; 

Like  him,  ftill  breathing  Freedom's  genuine  flame, 

Juftice  her  idol,  Public  Good  her  aim, 

Well  (lie  fupplies  her  want  of  fofter  art 

By  all  the  fterling  treafures  of  the  heart ; 

By  Energy,  from  Independance  caught, 

And  the  free  vigour  of  unborrow'd  Thought. 

Thou  Bard  molt  injur'dby  malicious  fate, 

Could  not  thy  blood  appeafe  a  tyrant's  hate  ? 

Mull  he,  llill  gall'd  by  thy  poetic  claim, 

With  falfehood  perfecute  thy  moral  fame  ? 

Shall  Hiftory's  pen,  to  aid  his  vengeance  won, 

Brand  thee,  brave  Spirit,  as  an  impious  fon, 

Who  meanly  fear'd  to  yield  his  vital  flood, 

And  fought  his  fafety  by  a  parent's  blood  ? 

Bafe  calumny,  at  which  Belief  muft  halt, 

And  blind  Credulity  herfelf  revolt. 

Could  that  firm  youth  become  fo  vile  a  Have, 

Whofe  voice  new  energy  to  virtue  gave ; 

Whofe  Stoic  foul  all  abject  thoughts  abhorr'd, 

And  own'd  no  fordid  pallion  as  its  lord ; 

Who  in  the  trying  hour  of  mortal  pain, 

While  life  was  ebbing  from  his  open  vein,  / 

Alike  unconfeious  ot  remorfe  and  fear, 

His  heart  unfhaken,  and  his  fenfes  clear, 

Smil'd  on  his  doom,  and,  like  the  fabled  bird 

Whofe  mufic  from  Meander's  bank  was  heard, 

Form'd  into  tuneful  notes  his  parting  breath, 

And  fung  th'  approaches  cf  undreaded  death  ? 

Rife,  thou  wrong'd  bard,  above  Detraction's  reach, 

Whofe  arts  in  vain  thy  various  worth  impeach, 

Enjoy  that  fame  thy  fpirit  knew  to  prize, 

And  view'd  fo  fondly  with  prophetic  eyes. 

Tho'  the  nice  critic  of  faftidious  France 

Survey  they  fong  with  many  a  fcornful  glance, 

And  as  a  Goth  the  kinder  judge  accufe, 

Who  with  their  great  Corneille  commends  thy  Mufe, 

Let  Britain,  eager  as  the  Lefoian  itate 

To  fiiield  thy  Pompey  from  the  wrongs  of  Fate, 

To  thee  with  pride  a  fond  attachment  Ihew, 

Thou  bard  of  Freedom,  tho'  the  world's  thy  foe.' 

In  the  third  epiftle,  after  a  fhort  (ketch  of  the  Northern  and 

Provencal  poetry,  Mr.  Hayley  characterifes  the  moft  diftm- 

guiftied  epic  poets  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 

England. 
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England.  The  fcveral  beauties  and  faults  of  Dante,  Triflino> 
Boccacio,  Taffo,  TaiToni,  Lope  de  Vega,  Ercilla,  Camoens*, 
Voltaire,  Boccage  ;  and  laftly,  thofe  of  qur  own  epic  writers 
are  amply  difcuffed.  The  lines  on  the  immortal  Milton,  may 
ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Hay  ley's  tafte  and  judgment. 

'  Apart,  and  on  a  facred  hill  retir'd, 
Beyond  all  mortal  infpiration  fir'd, 
The  mighty  Milton  fits — an  hoft  around 
Of  lift'ning  angels  guard  the  holy  ground  ; 
Amaz'd  they  fee  a  human  form  afpire 
To  grafp  with  daring  hand  a  feraph's  lyre, 
Inly  irradiate  with  celeftial  beams, 
Attempt  thofe  high,  thofe  foul-fubduing  themes, 
^        (  Which  humbler  denizens  of  heaven  decline) 
And  celebrate,  with  fan<5tity  divine, 
The  ftarry  field  from  warring  angels  won, 
And  God  triumphant  in  his  victor  Son. 
Nor  lefs  the  wonder,  and  the  fweet  delight, 
His  milder  fcenes  and  lbfter  notes  excite, 
When  at  his  bidding:  Eden's  blooming  grove 
Breathes  the  rich  fweets  of  innocence  and  love. 
With  fuch  pure  joy  as  our  forefather  knew 
When  Raphael,  heavenly  gueft,  firft  met  his  view, 
And  our  glad  fire,  within  his  blifstul  bower, 
Drank  the  pure  converfe  of  th'  aetherial  power, 
Round  the  blcft  bard  his  raptur'd  audience  throng, 
And  feel  their  fouls  imparadis'd  in  fong.' 

In  the  fourth  epiftle  Mr.  Hayley  makes  fome  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  fuppofed  parfimony  of  nature  in  bellowing 
poetic  genius,  and  exemplifies  the  evils  and  advantages  of 
poetry  in  the  fate  of  different  poets.  In  this  part  of  the  work 
our  author  feems  to  quit  his  original  fubject,  and  to  expatiate 
in  a  wider  field ;  a  liberty  which  the  freedom  of  epiftolary 
writing  may  perhaps  fairly  intitle  him  to  :  and  this  is,  in 
confequence  of  his  excurfion,  the  moft  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining part  of  the  poem.  The  following  lines,  on  the  force 
•f  prejudice,  are  not  lefs  juft  than  elegant  and  poetical. 

'  O  Prejudice !  thou  bane  of  arts,  thou  peft, 
Whofe  ruffian  powers  the  free-born  foul  arreft  ; 
Thou  who,  dethroning  Reafon,  dar'ft  to  frame 
And  iflue  thy  proud  laws  beneath  her  name ; 
Thou  coafter  on  the  intellectual  deep, 
Ordering  each  timid  bark  thy  courfe  to  keep  ; 
Who,  left  fome  daring  mind  beyond  thee  fteer, 
Haft  rais'd,  to  vouch  thy  vanity  and  fear, 

•  Mr.  Hayley  juftly  obferves,  Uiat  '  the  epic  powers  of  Camottns 
have  received  due  honour  in  our  'language,  by  the  elegant  and  fpi- 
rited  tranflation  of  Mr.  Mickle.' 

R  3  Herculean 
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Herculean  pillars  where  thy  fail  was  furl'd, 
And  nam'd  thy  bounds  the  Limits  of  the  World, 
Thou  braggart,  Prejudice,  how  oft  thy  breath 
Has  doora'd  young  Genius  to  the  fhades  of  death  \ 
How  often  has  thy  voice,  with  brutal  fire, 
Forbidden  Female  hands  to  touch  the  lyre, 
Deny'd  to  Woman,  Nature's  fav'rite  child, 
The  right  to  enter  Fancy's  op'ning  wild  !, 
Bleft  be  this  fmiling  hour,  when  Britain  fees 
Her  fair-ones  cancel  fuch  abfurd  decrees, 
In  one  harmonious  group,  with  graceful  (corn, 
Spring  o'er  the  pedant's  fence  of  wither'd  thorn, 
And  reach  Parnaffian  heights,  where,  laurel-crown'd^ 
This  fofter  quire  the  notes  of  triumph  found ; 
Where  Seward,  leader  of  the  lovely  train, 
Pours  o'er  heroic  tombs  her  potent  {train  ; 
Potent  to  footh  the  honour'd  dead,  and  dart 
Congenial  virtue  through  each  panting  heart ; 
Potent  thro'  fpirits  malculine  to  fpread 
Poetic  jealoufy  and  envious  dread  ; 
If  Love  and  Envy  could  in  union  reft, 
And  rule  with  blended  fway  a  poet's  breaft  ; 
The  bards  of  Britain,  with  unjaundie'd  eyes, 
Will  glory  to  behold  fuch  rivals  rife.' 

Our  author's  reflections  on  the  fate  of  poor  Chattcrton,  are 
equally  beautiful  and  pathetic. 

*  Oh,  ill-ftarr'd  youth,  whom-  Nature  form'd,  in  vain, 
With  powers  on  Pindus'  fplendid  height  to  reign  ! 
O  dread  example  of  what  pangs  await 
Young  Genius  ftruggling  with  malignant  Fate  ! 
What  could  the  Mufe,  who  fir'd  thy  infant  frame  , 
With  the  rich  promife  of  poetic  fame  ; 
Who  taught  thy  hand  its  magic  art  to  hide, 
And  mock  the  infolence  of  critic  pride ; 
What  could  her  unavailing  cares  oppofe, 
To  fave  her  darling  from  his  defperate  foes  ; 
From  prefling  Want's  calamitous  controul 
And  Pride,  the  fever  of  the  ardent  foul  ? 
Ah  fee,  too  confeious  of  her  failing  power, 
She  quits  her  nurfltng  in  hia  deathful  hour  ! 
In  a  chill  room,  within  whofe  wretched  wall 
No  cheering  voice  replies  to  Mifery's  call ; 
Near  a  vile  bed,  too  crazy  to  fuftain 
Misfortune's  wafting  limbs,  convuls'd  with  pain, 
On  the  bare  floor,  with  neaven-direcled  eyes, 
"The  haplefs  youth  in  fpeechlefs  horror  lies  ! 
The  pois'nous.  vial,  by  detraction  drain'd. 
Rolls  from  his  hand,  in  wild  contortion  flrain'd ; 
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Pale  with  life-wafting  pangs,  its  dire  effect, ' 
And  ftung  to  madnefs  by  the  world's  negletSfc, 
He,  in  abhorrence  of  the  dangerous  art, 
Once  the  dear  idol  of  his  glowing  heart, 
Tears  from  his  harp  the  vain  detefted  wires, 
And  in  the  frenzy  of  defpair  expires  !* 

In  this  little  extract,  the  defcription  of  the  dying  youth,  and 
the  beautiful  image  of  his  tearing  the  'wires  from  his harp, 
breathe  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry. 

After  this  melancholy  recital,  our  author,  to  raife  the  fpirits 
of  his  drooping  brethren,  calls  to  their  minds  the  honours 
which  Ariofto  received  from  the  emperor  Charles ;  and  the 
liberal  rewards  beftowM  by  his  countrymen  on  the  celebrated 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  independent  fituation  of  Pope, 

'  For  him  the  hands  of  jarring  faction  join 
To  keep  their  tribute  on  his  Homer's  Ihrine, 
Proud  of  the  frank  reward  his  talents  find, 
And  nobly  confeious  of  no  venal  mind, 
With  the juft  world  his  fair  account  he  clears, 
And  owes  no  debt  to  princes  or  to  peers.' 

The  elegant  compliment,  in  the  pafTage  fubjoined,  which 
we  cannot  with-hold  from  our  readers,  is  worthy  of  him  who 
gives  and  of  him  who  receives  the  deferved  tribute. 

'  O  thou  bright  Spirit,  whom  the  Afian  mufe 
Had  fondly  fteep'd  in  all  her  fragrant  dews, 
And  o'er  whofe  early  fong,  that  mental  feaft, 
She  breath'd  the  fweetnefs  of  the  rifled  Eaft, 
Since  independant  Honour's  high  controul 
Dctach'd  from  Poefy  thy  ardent  foul, 
To  feek  with  better  hopes  Perfuafion's  feat, 
Bleft  be  thofe  hopes,  and  happy  that  retreat ! 
Which  with  regret  all  BritiQi  bards  mult  fee, 
And  mourn  a  brother  loft,  in  lofmg  thee.' 

Whilft  our  author  confiders  the  fate,  fituation,  and  circum. 
fiances  of  other  poets,  he  Hides  infenfibly  into  fome  ferious 
meditation  on  his  own  ;  and,  after  taking  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing a  fpeech  for  his  mother,  difluading  him  from  the  practice 
of  poetry,  he  breaks  out  into  a  fine  defcription  of  her  paren- 
tal care  and  tendernefs,  which  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  thmff 
in  modern  poetry. 

*  O  thou  fond  fpirit,  who  with  pride  haft  fmil'dt 
And  frown'd  with  fear,  on  thy  poetic  child, 
Pleas'd,  yet  alarm'd,  when  in  his  boyifli  time 
He  figh'd  in  numbers,  or  he  Iaugh'd  in  rhyme  ; 
While  thy  kind  cautions  warn'd  him  tb  beware 
Of  penury,  the  bard's  perpetual  fnare  ; 
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Marking  tfie  early  temper  of  his  foul, 
Carelefs  of  wealth,  nor  fit  for  bafe  controul : 
Thou  tender  faint,  to  whom  he  owes  much  more 
Than  ever  child  to  parent  ow'd  before, 
In  life's  firft  feafon,  when  the  fever's  flame 
Shrunk  to  deformity  his  {hriveliM  frame, 
And  turn'd  each  fairer  image  in  his  brain 
To  blank  confufion  and  her  crazy  train, 
'Twas  thine,  with  conftant  love,  thro'  ling'ring  years, 
To  bathe  thy  idiot  orphan  in  thy  tears  ; 
Pay  after  day,  and  night  fucceeding  night, 
To  turn  incenant  to  the  hideous  fight, 
And  freauent  watch,  if  haply  at  thy  view 
Peparted  Reafon  might  not  dawn  anew. 
Tho*  medicinal  art,  with  pitying  care 
Could  lend  no  aid  to  fave  thee  from  defpair, 
Thy  fond  maternal  heart  adher'd  to  hope  and  prayer ; 
Nor  pray'd  in  vain  ;  thy  child  from  Pow'rs  above 
Receiv'd  the  fenfe  to  feel  and  blefs  thy  love  p 
0  might  he  thence  receive  the  happy  (kill, 
And  force  proportion^  to  his  ardent  will, 
With  truth's  unfading  radiance  to  emblaze 
Thy  virtues,  worthy  of  immortal  praife  ! 

f  Nature,  who  deck'd  thy  form  with  Beauty's  flowerp 
Exhauiied  on  thy  foul  her  finer  powers  j 
Taught  it  with  all  her  energy  to  feel 
JLove's  melting  foftnefs,  Friendfhip's  fervid  zeal, 
The  geuerous  purpoie,  and  the  active  thought, 
With  Charity's  ditfufive  fpirit  fraught ; 
There  all  the  bell  of  mental  gifts  (he  plac'd, 
I     Vigor  of  judgment,  purity  of  tafte, 

Superior  parts  without  their  fpleenful  leaven, 
Kindnefs  to  earth,  and  confidence  in  Heaven. 

'  While  my  fond  thoughts  o'er  all  thy  merits  roll, 
Thy  praife  thus  guflies  from  my  filial  foul ; 
Nor  will  the  Public  with  harfh  rigor  blame 
This  my  juft  homage  to  thy  honour'd  name  $ 
To  pleafe  that  Public,  it"  to  pleafe  be  mine, 
'      Thy  Virtues  train'd  me— let  the  praife  be  thine.1 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  epiftle,  Mr.  Hayiey  reverts  to  his  fub- 
je£t,  and  delivers  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  fupernatural 
agency  in  epic  poems  ;  and  cenfures  the  abfurdity  of  all  fy- 
ftems,  holding,  in  oppofition  to  them,  that  the  epic  province 

not  yet  exhaufted.  He  is  of  opinion  therefore  that  Engliih 
hiftory  contains  the  moll  proper  and  interefting  fubje&s  for 
a  national  epic  poem,  which  being  the  great  defideratum  in 
Englifh  literature,  he  wifhes  to  fee  fupplied  (but  which  pro- 
bably will  never  happen)  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Mafon. 
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The  poem  concludes  thus : 

*  While,  led  by  Fancy  through  her  wide  domain, 
Our  lleps  advance  around  her  Epic  plain  ; 
While  we  furvey  each  laurel  that  it  bore, 
And  every  confine  of  the  realm  explore, 
See  Liberty,  array 'd  in  light  ferene, 
Pours  her  rich  lunre  o'er  th'  expanding  (bene  ! 
Thee,  Mafcn,  thee  flie  views  with  fond  regard, 
And  calls  to  nobler  heights  her  fav'rite  bard. 
Tracing  a  circle  with  her  blazing  fpear, 
44  Here,"  cries  the  Goddefs,  44  raife  thy  fabric  here, 
Build  on  thefe  rocks,  that  to  my  reign  belong, 
The  noble  it  bafib  of  Heroic  Song  ! 
Fix  here  !  and,  while  thy  growiug  works  afcendr 
My  voice  (hull  guide  thee,  and  my  arm  defend." 
As  thus  (be  fpeaks,  methinks  her  high  beheft 
Imparts  pure  rapture  to  thy  confeious  breaft, 
Pure  as  the  joy  immortal  Newton  found, 
When  Nature  led  him  to  her  utmoft  bound, 
And  clearly  ihew'd,  where  unborn  ages  lie, 
The  diftant  comet  to  his  daring  eye; 
Pure  as  the  joy  the  fire  of  mortals  knew, 
When  blifsful  Eden  opcn'tl  on  his  view, 
When  firft  he  liitcn'd  to  the  voice  Divine, 
And  wond'ring  heard,  44  This  Paradife  is  thine," 
With  fuch  delight  may'ft  thou  her  gift  receive ! 
May  thy  warm  heart  with  bright  ambition  heave 
To  raife  a  temple  to  her  Jiallow'd  name, 
Above  what  Grecian  artifts  knew  to  frame  I 
Of  Englifli  form  the  facred  fabric  rear, 
And  bid  our  country  with  juft  rites  revere 
The  power,  who  flieds,  in  her  benignant  fmile, 
The  brighteft  glory  on  our  boafted  ifle  ] 

4  Juftly  on  theeth'  infpiring  Goddefs  calls ; 
Her  mighty  talk  each  weaker  bard  appals  : 
'Tis  thine,  O  Mafon  !  with  unbaffled  fkill, 
Each  harder  duty  of  our  art  to  fill ; 
'Tis  thine,  in  robes  of  Beauty  to  array, 
And  in  bright  Order's  lucid  blaze  diiplay, 
The  forms  that  Fancy,  to  thy  wiflies  kind, 
Stamps  on  the  tablet  of  thy  clearer  mind. 
How  (oftly  ftvoet  thy  notes  of  pathos  fwell, 
The  tender  accents  of  Elfrida  tell ; 
Caraclacus  proclaims,  with  Freedom's  fire, 
How  rich  the  tone  of  thy  fublimer  lyre  ; 
E'en  in  this  hour,  propitious  to  thy  fame, 
The  rural  deities  repeat  thy  name  : 
With  feuive  joy  I  hear  the  fylvan  throng 
Hail  the  completion  of  their  favourite  fong, 
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Thy  graceful  fong  !  in  honour  of  whofc  power, 

Delighted  Flora,  in  her  fweeteft  bower, 

Weaves  thy  unfading  wreath  j— with  fondeft  care, 

Proudly  (he  weaves  it,  emuloufly  fair, 

To  match  that  crown,  which  in  the  Mantuan  grove 

The  richer  Ceres  for  her  Virgil  wove  ! 

See  !  his  Euridice  herfelf  once  more 

Revifits  earth  from  the  Elylian  fhore  ! 

Behold  i  {he  hovers  o'er  thy  echoing  glade  ! 

Envy,  not  love,  conducts  the  penfive  fhadc, 

Who,  trembling  at  thy  lyre's  pathetic  tone, 

Fear's  left  Nerina's  fame  furpafs  her  own. 

*  Thou  happy  bard  !  whofe  fweet  and  potent  voice 
Can  reach  all  notes  within  the  poet's  choice  j 
Whofe  vivid  (bul  has  led  thee  to  infufe 

Dramatic  life  in  the  preceptive  Mufe  ; 
Since  bleft  alike  with  beauty  and  with  force, 
Thou  riyall'ft  Virgjil  in  his  fylvan  courfe, 
O  be  it  thine  the  higher  palm  to  gain, 
And  pafs  him  in  the  wide  heroic  plain ! 
To  fing,  with  equal  fire,  of  nobler  themes, 
To  gild  Hiftoric  Truth  with  Fancy's  beams  ! 
To  patriot  chiefs  unfung  thy  lyre  devote, 
And  fwell  to  Liberty  the  lofty  note !  % 

*  With  humbler  aim,  but  no  ungenerous  view, 
My  fteps,  lefefirm,  their  lower  path  purfue  ; 

Of  different  Arts  I  fearch  the  ample  field, 

Marks  its  jpaft  fruits,  and  what  it  yet  may  yield  ; 

With  willing  ,  voice  the  praife  of  Merit  found, 

And  bow  toOeniuswherefoever  found, 

O'er  my  free  verfe  bid  nobleft  names  prefide, 

Tho' Party's  hoftile  lines  thofe  names  divide  ; 

Party  !  whofe  murdering  fptrit  1  abhor, 

More  fubtly  cruel,  and  lefs  brave  than  War. 

Party  !  infidious  fiend  !  whofe  vapours  blind 

The  light  of  juftice  in  the  brightcit  mind  ; 

Whofe  feverifli  tongue,  whence  deadly  venom  flow?, 

Bufely  belies  the  merit  of  her  foes ! 

O  that  my  vcrfe  with  magic  power  were  bleft, 

To  drive  from  Learning's  field  this  baleful  pert  ! 

Fond,  fruitlefs  with  !  the  mighty  ta(k  would  foil 

The  firmed  fons  of  literary  toil ; 

In  vain  a.letter'd  Hercules  might  rife 

To  cleanfe  the  ftable  where  this  monfter  lies : 

Yet,  if  the  imps, of  her  malignant  brood, 

With  all  their  parent's  acrid  gall  endu'd  ; 

If  Spleen  pours  forth,  to  Mockery's  apilh  tune, 

Her  gibing  ballad,  and  her  bafc  lampoon, 

On  faircft  names,  from  every  blemifh  free, 

Save  what  the  jaundk'd  eyes  of  Party  "fee  ; 
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My  glowing  (corn  will  execrate  the  rhyme, 
Tho'  laughing  Humor  ftrike  its  tuneful  chime  ; 
Tho'  keenetl  Wit  the  glitt'ring  lines  invert 
With  all  the  fpiendor  of  the  adder's  crcft. 

4  Sublimer  Mafon  !  not  to  thee  belong 
The  reptile  beauties  of  envenomM  fong. 
Thou  chief  of  living  bards  !  O  be  it  ours, 
In  fame  tho'  different,  as  of  different  powers, 
Party's  dark  clouds  alike  to  rife  above, 
And  reach  the  firmament  of  Public  Love  ! 
May'ft  thou  afcend  Parnaflus'  higheft  mound, 
In  triumph  there  the  epic  trumpet  found  ; 
While,  with  no  envious  zeal,  I  thus  afpire 
By  jurt  appiaufe  to  fan  thy  purer  lire  ; 
And  of  the  work  which  Freedom  pants  to  fee, 
Which  thy  firm  genius,  claims  refcrv'd  for  thee, 
In  this  frank  ftylc  my  honert  thoughts  impart, 
If  not  an  artift  yet  a  friend  to  art.' 

From  the  two  following  lines,  which  make  part  of  this  ex- 
trad, 

*  Sublimer  Mafon  !  not  to  thee  belong 
The  reptile  beauties  of  envenom'd  fong,' 

we  are  led  to  fuppofe,  that  Mr.  Mafon  is  not,  or  at  leaft,  that 
Mr.  Hayley  does  not  imagine  him  to  be  the  author  of  fome 
very  fevere  fatyrical  pieces,  which  have  been  generally  afcrib- 
ed  to  him. 

This  poem  is,  as  our  readers  mull  perceive,  from  the  lit- 
tle Utetch  which  we  have  given,  a  judicious,  correct,  an4 
elegant  performance.  It  has  not,  we  mull  at  the  fame  time 
acknowlege,  that  glow  of  fancy,  copious  invention,  and 
warmth  of  imagination,  which  we  fo  much  admired  in  the 
Triumph  of  Temper ;  nor  could  the  fubjeel  require  or  even 
admit  of  them  :  it  abounds,  however,  with  all  that  grace  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  that  propriety  of  fentiment,  found  judg- 
ment, and  poliflied  diction,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifti 
the  works  of  this  animated  writer,  who  feems,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  to  have  united  the  corrc&nefs  and  elegance  of 
^ope  with  the  freedom  and  fpirit  of  Dry  den. 

We  cannot  finifti  our  critique  on  this  work  without  obferv- 
ing,  as  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  notes  affixed  to 
the  poem  have  fwelled  to  a  larger  fize  than  the  poem  itfelf. 
Our  author's  obfervations  on  the  third  epiftle  only,  contain  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  thirty- two  pages.  Few  vcrfe-makers 
are  fo  fond  of  writing  profe ;  but  Mr.  Hayley,  who  excels  in 
both,  indefatigable  in  his  fearch  after  learning  and  knowlege 
of  every  kind,  in  his  obfervations  on  feveral  palfages  in  his 

1  poems, 
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poems,  explains  and  illuflrates  every  fact  and  circumftance  al- 
luded to,  and  entertains  tis  with  agreeable  anecdotes  of  all 
the  diftinguilhed  perfons  whom  he  has  occafion  to  mention. 
This  has  extended  his  notes  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  he  probably  was  himfelf  aware  of. — In  the  third  book, 
having  taken  notice  of  Ercilla,  a  Spaniih  epic  poet,  he  enters 
into  a  long  and  laboured  detail  of  his  Arancana  ;  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  which  he  has  tranflated  ;  though,  after  all  that  Mr. 
Hayley  has  advanced  concerning  this  poem,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  deferve  the  warm  approbation  he  has  beftowcd,  or  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  illultrate  and  explain  it. 


The  Journey  from  Chcjlcr  to  London.     4/0.     i/.  5/.     in  Boards* 

White. 

'\J\  R«  Pennant  is  already  fo  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
as  an  inllruc'tive  and  ingenious  writer,  that  a  book  with 
his  name  prefixed  to  it  requires  little  farther  recommendation. 
—While  io  many  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  are  every  year 
emigrating  to  the  continent,  and  expofing  their  ignorance  in 
foreign  countries,  this  worthy  and  fenfiblc  Briton  inculcates, 
what  has  often  been  recommended,  a  previous  knowlege  of 
their  ovjh  ;  an  acquifition  the  author  has  made,  by  indefatig- 
able afliduity  and  unremitted  attention,  which,  united  to  a 
ftrong  biafs  of  mind  in  favour  of  Bntiih  antiquities,  have  en- 
abled him  to  give  an  accurate  and  entertaining  hiflory  of  al- 
moft  every  place  worthy  of  notice  in  this  kingdom. 

*  The  ground  defcribed  in  the  work  before  us  has  been  (as 
he  obferves  in  an  advenifement  prefixed  to  it)  for  fomc  centuries 
palled  over  by  the  incurious  traveller  ;  and  has  had  the  hard  tor- 
tune  of  being  conitantly  execrated  for  its  dulnefs.  To  retort  the 
charge,  and  clear  it  from  the  calumny,  is  my  prefent  bulincfs. 
To  (hew  that  the  road  itfeif,  or  its  vicinity,  is  replete  with  either 
ancient  hiltoric  facts,  or  with  matter  worthy  of  prefent  atten- 
tion, is  an  affair  of  no  great  difficulty.  Polfibly  my  readers  may 
fubferibe  to  the  opinion,  that  the  tract  is  not  abiblutely  devoid  of 
entertainment,  aud  that  the  blame  refts  on  themfelves,  not  the 
country.'  (  + 

What  unfavourable  or  contemptuous  opinion  former  travel- 
lers may  have  entertained  concerning  the  traft  of  land  paifed 
over  in  this  journey,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  or  to 
afcertain  the  caufe  of  fuch  unmerited  neglect ;  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pennant  it  forms  a  molt  agreeable 
and  amufmg  work,  which  we  have  perufed  with  great  plea- 
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fure,  and  we  doubt  not  but  our  readers  will  accompany  him 
through  it  with  equal  fatisfa&ion. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  mat- 
ter, it  is  not  very  eafy  to  feleft  paflages  that  will  pleafe  every 
tafte.  With  this  view,  however,  we  lhall  lay  before  our 
readers  fome  extracts. 

To  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tural hi  (lory  and  manufactures  of  their  country,  this  account 
of  the  falt-works  near  Nantwich  will  be  very  acceptable, 

4  The  art  of  making  fait  was  known  in  very  early  times,  to  the 
Gauls  and  Germans :  it  is  nor,  therefore,  likely  that  the  Britons, 
who  had,  in  feveral  places,  plenty  of  falt-fprings,  mould  be  ig- 
norant of  it.  The  way  of  making  it  was  very  fimple,  but  very 
dirty  ;  for  they  did  no  more  than  fling  the  water  on  burning 
wood  ;  the  water  evaporated  by  the  heat,  and  left  the  fait  adhering 
to  the  afhes,  or  charcoal. 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Britons  ufed  the  fpring  of  Nant- 
wich for  this  purpofe ;  numbers  of  pieces  of  half-burnt  wood  be- 
ing frequently  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood.  Salmis  was  a 
place  not  far  from  hence,  one  of  the  wiches  ;  but  I  am  uncertain 
which.  The  Romans  made  ufe  of  the  fprings,  and  made  fait  by 
much  the  fame  procefs  as  we  do  at  prefent.  The  fait  produced 
was  white.  It  (truck  the  natives,  who  ftyled  this  place,  perhaps 
the  firir  place  where  they  faw  fait  of  this  kind,  heledd  wen,  or  the 
white  brine-pits,  to  diflinguilh  them  from  the  fprings  which  they 
ufed  in  fo  flovenly  a  fafhion. 

*  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  rock-falt,  but  had  not 
difcover.ed  it  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  1  here  were  mountains 
of  fait  in  India.  Spain  afforded  the  tranfparent  colorlefs  rock- 
falt,  and  Cappadocia  the  deep  yellow.  The  Romans  were  con- 
verfant  in  the  methods  of  producing  this  ufeful  article  from  the 
brine,  which  they  praclifed  in  our  ifland,  and  communicated 
their  inftru&ions  to  the  natives.  Salt  was  an  early  import  into 
Britain,  but  it  wras  only  to  the  Cafliterides,  and  the  neighboring- 
parts,  which  were  remote  from  the  falt-fprings. 

4  Thefe  advantages  are  but  fparingly  Scattered  over  Great  Bri- 
tain :  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  totally  deflitute  of  them.  In 
England  there  are  feveral,  but  few  that  contain  fait  fufficient  to  be 
worked.  Thus,  there  are  fome  which  rife  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  Were,  in  the  biihoprick  of  Durham ;  others  in  Yorkfliire, 
Cumberland,  Lancafliiie,  and  Oxfordfliire  :  all  thofe  arc  neg- 
lected, cither  on  account  of  their  weaknefs,  or,  in  fome  places, 
by  reafon  of  the  dearnefs  of  fuel.  Thcfe  in  Chefliire,  and  thofe 
at  Droitwich  in  Worcefterfhire,  with  the  fmall  works  at  Wefton 
in  Staffordfliire,  are  the  only  places  where  any  bufinefs  is  done. 
Droitwich,  and  thofe  in  Chefhxre,  were  worked  by  the  Romans, 
and  had  the  common  name  of  Salinae. 

4  From 
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'  Fronr  that  period  to  the  prefcnt,  they  have  been  fucceflively  la 
ufe.  The  Saxons,  according  to  their  idea  of  liberty,  divided 
them  between  the  king,  the  great  people,  and  the  freemen.  Thus, 
at  Nantwich  was  one  brine-pit,  which  gave  employ  to  numbers 
of  falinae,  or  works.  Eight  of  them  were  between  the  king  and 
earl  Edwin,  of  which  the  king  had  two  mares  of  the  profits,  the 
earl  one.  Edwin  had  likewife  a  work  near  his  manor  of  Aghton, 
out  of  which  was  made  fait  fufficient  for  the  annual  confumption 
of  his  houfliold  ;  but  if  any  was  fold,  the  king  had  a  tax  or  two 
pence,  and  the  earl  of  one  penny. 

4  In  this  place  were  likewife  numbers  of  works  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  which  had  this  ufage  :  from 
Afcenfion-day  to  the  feafl:  of  St.  Martin,  they  might  carry  home 
what  fait  they  pleafcd  ;  but  if  they  fold  any  on  the  fpot,  or  any 
where  in  the  county,  they  were  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  king  and  the 
carl :  but  after  the  fcaft  of  St.  Martin,  whofoever  took  the  fait 
'home,  whether  his  own,  or  purchalfd  from  other  works,  was  to 
pay  toll,  except  the  before  mentioned  work  of  the  earl  j  which 
enjoyed  exemption,  according  to  ancient  ufage. 

*•  It  appears,  that  the  king  and  earl  farmed  out  their  eight 
works  ;  tor  they  were  obliged  to  give,  on  the  Friday  of  the 
weeks  in  which  they  were  worked,  xvi.  boilings  ;  of  which  xv. 
made  one  fum  of  fait.  This  is  a  meafure,  which,  according  to 
Spelman,  amounts  to  a  horfe-load,  or  eight  bufliels.  The  pans  or 
other  people,  from  Afcenlion-day  to  that  of  St.  Martin,  were  not 
fubject  to  this  farm  on  the  Friday  ;  but  from  St.  Martin's  day  to 
Afcenfion  they  were  liable  to  thofe  cuitoms,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  the  king  and  the  ear). 

'  The  Welfli  uled  tofupply  themfelvcs  from  thefc  pits,  before 
the  union  of  our  country  with  England.  Henry  III.  in  order  to 
diitrefs  them,  during  the  wars  he  had  with  them,  took  care  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  works,  and  deprive  them  of  this  neeeffary  ar- 
ticle. 

All  thefe  falt-works  were  confined  between  the  river  and  a  cer- 
tain ditch.  If  any  perfon  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  within  thefe  li- 
mits, he  was  at  liberty  of  making  atonement  by  a  mulct  of  two 
(hillings,  or  xxx.  boilings  of  fait ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  murder 
or  theft,  for  which  he  was  to  fuffer  death.  If  crimes  of  that  na- 
ture were  committed  without  the  precincl,  the  common  ufcige  of 
the  county  was  to  be  obferved. 

*•  In  the  time  of  the  Confeflbr,  this  place  yielded  a  rent  of  xx. 
pounds,  with  all  the  pleas  of  the  hundred  ;  out  when  earl  Hugh 
received  it,  it  was  awalte. 

♦  The  Germans  had  an  idea  of  a  peculiar  fen&ity  attendant  on 
falt-fprings ;  that  they  were  nearer  to  heaven  than  other  places ; 
that  the  prayers  of  mortals  were  no  where  fooner  heard  ;  and 
that,  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods,  the  rivers  and  the  woods 
were  productive  of  fait,  not,  as  in  other  places,  by  the  virtue  of 
the  fea,  but  by  the  water  being  poured  on  a  burning  pile  of 
wood. 

*  Whe- 
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*  Whether  this  notion  might  not  have  been  delivered  from  the 
Germans  to  their  Saxon  progeny,  and  whether  they  might  not, 
in  after-times,  deliver  their  grateful  thanks  for  thefe  advantages, 
I  will  not  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  Afcenfion  day 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich  pioufly  fang  a  hymn  of  thankf- 
giving,  for  the  blefling  of  the  brine.  A  very  ancient  pit,  called 
the  Old  Brine,  was  alio  held  in  great  veneration,  and,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  was  annually,  on  that  fefliyal,  bedecked  with 
Roughs,  flowers,  and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial 
band  of  young  people,  celebrating  the  day  with  fong  and  dance* 

*  This  feftival  was  probably  one  of  the  reliques  of  Saxon  pa- 
ganifm,  which  Mellitus  might  permit  his  profelytes  to  retain,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  inftruttions  he  received  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  on  his  miffion,  lead,  by  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  mould  deter  the  Englifh  from 
accepting  his  doctrine.  In  fait,  fait  was,  from  the  earlieft  times* 
in  the  higheir,  efteem,  and  admitted  into  religious  ceremonies  :  it 
was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  league  and  friendftiip.  "  Neither 
fhaltthou,  fays  the  Jewifli  legiflator,  fuffer  the  fait  of  the  co- 
venant of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat-offering.  With 
all  thy  offerings  thou  (halt  offer  fait."  Homer  gives  to  fait  the 
epithet  of  divine.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  mixed  fait  with 
their  facrificial  cakes.  In  their  luftrations  they  made  ufe  of  fait 
and  water,  which  gave  rife,  in  after-times,  to  the  fuperftition  of 
holy  water ;  only  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  an  olive  branch  inftead 
of  a  brufh,  to  fprinkle  it  on  the  objects  of  purification. 

Next,  with  pure  fulphur  purge  the  houfe,  and  bring 
The  purefl:  water  from  the  frelheft  fpring ; 
This,  mix'd  with  fait,  and  with  green  olive  crown'd, 
Will  cleanfe  the  late  contaminated  ground. 

Theocritus,  Idyl.  24. 

Stuckius  tells  us,  that  the  Mofcovites  thought  that  a  prince  could 
not  (hew  a  gueft  a  greater  mark  of  affection,  that  by  fending  to 
him  fait  from  his  own  table.  The  dread  of  fpilling  of  fait,  is 
a  known  fuperftition  among  us  and  the  Germans,  being  reckoned 
a  prefage  ot  fome  future  calamity,  and  particularly,  that  it  fore- 
boded domeftic  feuds  ;  to  avert  which,  it  is  cuftomary  to  fling 
fome  fait  over  the  moulder  into  the  fire,  in  a  manner  truly 
clalfical : 

Molibit  et  averfos  penates 
Far  re  pio,  faliente  mica.' 

Such  as  love  droll  anecdotes  and  uncommon  characters, 
will  be  entertained  with  captain  Sandford's  letter. 

*  This  town,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  fpeaking  of  Nantwich,  was 
the  only  one  in  the  county  which  continued  firm  to  theparlement 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  civil  wars.  It  underwent  a 
fevere  fiege  in  January  1643,  by  lord  Biron  ;  who,  after  the  fig- 
nal  defeat  he  here  experienced  from  the  army  commanded  by  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  on  the  25th  of  that  month  retired  with  hislhat- 
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tcred  forces  to  Chefter.  The  place  was  defended  only  by  mucf* 
walls  and  dirches,  formed  in  a  hafty  manner  by  the  inhabitants 
and  country  people ;  who  were  highly  incenfed  at  fome  cruel  and 
impolitic  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  royalifts.  The 
garrifon  defended  themielves  with  great  obftinacy.  The  moft 
remarkable  attack  was  on  the  iSth  of  January,  when  the  be- 
fiegers  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  Among  the  flain  on  their 
fide,  was  the  famous  captain  Sandford  \  who  again  employed 
the  eloquence  of  his  pen,  but  to  as  little  purpofe  as  he  did  be- 
fore at  Hawardeu.  On  each  occafion  he  maintains  the  >famc 
ftyle* 

41  To  the  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Gentlemen 
in  Namptwyche,  thefe. 

"  Your  drum  can  inform  you,  Ac"ton  church  is  no  more  a  pri- 
fon,  but  now  free  for  honcft  men  to  do  their  devotions  therein  ; 
wherefore  be  perfuaded  from  your  incredulity,  and  refolve  God 
will  not  forfakc  his  anointed.    Let  not  your  zeal  in  a  bad  caufe 
dazzle  your  eyes  any  longer ;  but  wipe  away  your  vain  conceits, 
that  have  too  long  let  you  into  blind  errors.    Loth  I  am  to  un- 
dertake the  trouble  of  pcrfuading  you  into  obedience,  be  caufe 
your  erroneous  opinions  do  moft  violently  oppofe  reafon  amongil 
you ;  bur,  however,  if  you  love  your  town,  accept  of  quarter ; 
and  if  you  regard  your  lives,  work  your  fafeties  by  yielding  your 
town  to  lord  Byron,  for  his  majefly's  ufe.    You  fee  now  my  bat- 
tery is  fixed  ;  from  whence  fire  (hall  eternally  vifit  you,  to  the 
terror  of  the  o!d,  and  females,  and  confumption  of  the  thatched 
houfes.    Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  have  laid  by  my  former  de- 
lays, and  am  now  refolved  to  batter,  burn,  ftorm,  and  deftroy 
you.    Do  not  wonder  that  1  write  unto  you,  having  officers  in 
chief  above  me  :  'tis  only  to  advife  you,  becaufe  I  have  fome 
friends  amongtt  you,  tor  whofc  fafety  I  wifli  you  to  accept  of 
my  lord  Byron's  conditions  ;  he  is  gracious,  and  will  charitably 
conlider  of  you.    Aecept  of  this  as  a  fummons,  that  you  forth- 
with furrender  the  town  ;  and  by  that  teftimony  of  your  fealty 
to  his  majeily,  you  may  obtain  favour.    My  firelocks,  you 
know,  have  done  ftrange  feats,  both  by  day  and  night ;  and 
hourly  we  will  not  tail  in  our  private  vifits  of  you.    You  have 
uot  as  yet  received  mine  alarms  ;  wherefore  expeel  fuddenly  to 
hear  from  my  battery  and  approaches  before  your  Welfh  Row. 

44  This  15th  of  January,  Tho.  Sandford, 

1643.  Captain  of  Firelocks." 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  ancient  Gothic  buildings  will  be 
pleafed,  efpccially  if  they  sr.*  Staffordfhire-men,  with,  the  fol- 
lowing exad  defcription  of  Litchfield  Cathedral. 

*  The  honour  of  reftoring  this  church  to  its  former  fplendor, 

was  referved  for  John  Hacket,  prefentcd  to  his  fee  in  1661.  On 

the  very  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  fet  his  coach-borfes,  with 

teams,  to  remove  the  rubbilh ;  aud  in  eight  years  time  reftored 

the 
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the  cathedral  to  its  prefent  beautiful  ftate,  at  the  expence  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  ;  one  -  thoufand  of  which  was  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter;  the  reft  was  done  either  at 'his  own  charge, 
or  by  benefactions  refulting  from  his  own  folicitations.  He  died 
in  1670.  A  very  handfome  tomb  was  erected  in  the  choir  to  his 
memory,  with  his  effigies  laid  recumbent  on  it,  with  a  mitre  on 
his  head,  and  in  hi9  epifcopal  drefs. 

*  The  weft  front  is  of  great  elegance,  adorned  with  the  richeft 
fculpture,  and,  till  of  late,  with  rows  of  ftatues  of  prophets, 
kings  of  Judah,  &c.  and,  above  all,  a  very  bad  one  of  Charles  II. 
who  had  contributed  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  by  a  liberal  gift 
of  timber.  This  ftatue  was  the  work  of  a  fir  William  Wilfon, 
originally  a  ma  ion  from  Sutton  Coldfield,  who,  after  marrying  a 
rich  wife,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 

4  The  fculptures  round  the  doors  were  very  elegant  j  but  time, 
or  violence,  hath  greatly  impaired  their  beauty. 

4  James  II.  when  duke  of  York,  beftowed  on  this  church  the 
magnificent  weft  window.  The  fine  painted  glafs  was  given  of 
late  years,  by  dean  Addenbrook. 

*  The  northern  door  is  extremely  rich  in  fculptured  mouldings  : 
three  of  foliage,  and  three  of  fmall  figures  in  ovals.  In  one  of 
the  loweft  is  reprefented  a  monk  baptizing  a  perfon  kneeling  be- 
fore him.  Probably  the  former  is  intended  for  St.  Chad  ;  the  lat- 
ter for  Wulferus.  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  ornaments  of  this 
cathedral  are  made  of  fuch  friable  ftone,  that  what  fanaticifm  has. 
fpared,  the  weather  has  impaired. 

*  In  the  front  are  two  fine  fpires,  and  a  third  in  the  centre,  of 
a  vaft  height,  and  fine  proportion. 

4  The  roof  was  till  of  late  covered  with  lead,  but  grew  fo 
greatly  out  of  repair,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  were  obliged  to 
fubftitute  Hates  inftead  of  metal,  on  account  of  the  narrow  re- 
venues left  to  maintain  this  venerable  pile ;  and,  after  the  ftri&eft 
ceconomy,  they  will  be  under  the  necefiity  of  contributing  from 
their  own  income,  in  order  to  complete  their  plan.  The  ex* 
cellent  order  that  all  the  cathedrals  I  have  vifited  arc  in,  does 
great  credit  to  their  members ;  who  fpare  nothing  from  their 
own  incomes  to  render  them  not  only  decent,  but  elegant. 

4  The  body  is  lofty,  fupported  by  pillars  formed  of  numbers 
of  {lender  columns,  with  neat  foliated  capitals.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  ailes  are  rows  of  falfe  arches,  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  with  a 
feat  beneath. 

4  The  upper  rows  of  windows,  in  the  body,  are  of  an  uncom* 
rnon  form,  being  triangular,  including  three  circles  in  each. 

4  in  each  tranfept  are  two  places,  formerly  chapels ;  at  prefent 
confiftory  courts,  and  the  vicar's  veftry-room. 

4  The  choir  merits  attention,  on  account  of  the  elegant  fculp- 
ture about  the  windows,  and  the  embattled  gallery  that  runs  be- 
neath them.  On  each  fide  are  fix  Aatues,  now  much  mutilated, 
placed  in  beautiful  Gothic  niches,  and  richly  painted.  Thefirft 
on  the  left  is  St.  Peter ;  the  next  is  the  Virgin ;  the  third  is  Mary 
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Magdalene,  with  one  leg  bare,  to  denote  her  legendary  Wanton-, 
nefs.  The  other  three  are  St.  Philip,  St.  James,  and  St.  Chrif- 
topher,  with  Chrift  on  his  moulders. 

*  The  beauty  of  this  choir  is  much  impaired ,by  the  impropriety 
of  a  rich  altar-piece,  of  Grecian  architecture,  terminating  thi* 
elegant  Gothic  building. 

4  Behind  this  is  St.  Mary's  chapel,  with  a  ftone  lkreen,  the 
molt  elegant  which  can  be  imagined,  embattled  at  top,  and 
adorned  with  fever  al  rows  of  Gothic  niches,  of  moft  exquifite 
workmanfhip  ;  each  formerly  containing  a  fmall  ltatue.  Beneath 
them  are  thirteen  ft  alls,  with  Gothic  work  over  each.  In  thw 
chapel  are  nine  windows,  more  narrow,  lofty,  and  of  more  ele- 
gant work  than  any  of  the  otheis  ;  three  on  each  iide,  and  three 
at  the  end.' 

The  following  curious  anecdote,  which  our  author  has  given 
in  his  account  of  Northampton,  is,  we  believe,  not  much 
known  ;  we  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  the  perufai  of  our 
readers. 

*  I  muft  not  omit  mention,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  of  the  fliort- 
lived  univerfity  which  exifted  in  this  town  ;  and  which  arofefrom 
the  following  occafion  :— In  1238,  Otho,  the  pope's  legate,  hap- 
pened to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  took  his  refidence  at 
the  neighbouring  convent  of  Ofney.  He  was  one  day  refpectfully 
waited  on  by  the  ftudents  ;  who  were  infolently  refuled  admittance 
by  the  Italian  porter.    At  length,  after  intolerable  provocation 
from  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  a  Welfii  ftudent  drew  his  bew, 
and  mot  him  dead.    The  relentment  of  government,  and  the 
fear  of  punifliment,  caufed  the  firft  feceflion  of  the  ftudents  to 
Northampton,  and  other  places.    In  fuccecding  years  frefli  riot* 
arofe,  and  occafioned  further  migrations.    At  length,  thefe  mi- 
grations were  m;ide  under  fan&ion  of  the  king ;  who  imagined 
that  the  difturbances  arofe  from  the  too  great  concourfe  of  lcho- 
Jars  to  one  place.    It  is  faid,  that  not  fewer  than  fifteen  thou- 
fand  ikidents  fettled  in  this  town.    Whether  from  refentment  of 
former  proceedings  againft  them,  or  from  the  ufual  diflike  youth 
has  to  governing  powers,  they  took  the  part  of  the  barons.  They 
formed  themfelves  into  companies,  had  their  diftinguiihing  ban- 
ner, and,  when  Henry  III.  made  his  attack  on  Northampton* 
proved  by  far  his  molt  vigorous  opponents.    After  the  king  had 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place,  he  determined  to  hang  every 
fludent ;  but  being  at  length  appeafed,  he  permitted  them  to  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  under  the  conduct  of  Simon  Mountford,  and 
aboliflied  the  univerfity  of  Northampton.' 

In  our  traveller's  account  of  the  pictures  at  Cattle  Afoby, 
the  feat  of  the  Comptons,  in  Northamptonlhire,  we  have  a 
remarkable  digreflion  concerning  fir  Stephen  Fox.  As  this  is 
a  name  which  cannot  be  mentioned  at  the  prefent  j unsure 
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without  attracting  immediate  notice,  our  patriot-readers  will, 
we  hope,  liften  with  attention  to  Mr.  Pennant  whilft  he  fays, 
p.  314,  of  this  work, 

*  That  favourite  of  fortune  fir  Stephen  Fox,  is  reprefented 
fitting,  in  a  long  wig  and  night-gown  :  a  good-looking  man.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  private  family  in  Wiltlhire,  but  railed  himfelf  by 
the  moil  laudable  of  means,  that  of  merit.  After  the  battle  of 
Worcefter,  in  which  his  elder  brother  was  engaged,  he  fled  with 
him  to  France,  and  was  entertained  by  Henry  lord  Percy,  then 
lord  chamberlain  to  our  exiled  monarch.  To  young  Fox  was 
committed  the  whole  regulation  of  the  houfehold ;  "  who,"  as 
lord  Clarendon  obferves,  "  was  well  qualified  with  the  languages, 
and  all  parts  of  clerklhip,  honefty,  and  difcretion,  as  was  necef- 
fary  for  fuch  a  truit ;  and  indeed  his  great  induftry,  modefty,  and 
prudence,  did  very  much  contribute  to  the  bringing  the  family, 
which  for  lb  many  years  had  been  under  no  government,  into 
very  good  order."  On  the  Reftoration  he  was  made  clerk  of 
the  green  cloth  ;  and  on  the  railing  of  the  two  regiments,  the 
iirftof  the -kind  ever  known,  he  was  appointed  paymafter,  and 
foon  after  ^aymafter-general  to  all  the  forces  in  England.  Jn 
1679,  ne  WiiS  maae  one  °f tne  lords  of  the  Treafury  ;  and  in  the 
fame  year,  fiift  commilfioner  in  the  office  of  mafter  of  the  horfe  ; 
and  in  1682,  had  intereft  to  get  his  fon  Charles,  then  only  twenty- 
three  years  old,  to  be  appointed  fole  paymafter  of  the  forces,  and 
himfelf,-  in  1084,  fole  commiffioner  for  mailer  of  the  horfe. 
James  II.  continued  to  him  every  kind  of  favour ;  yet  fir  Stephen 
made  a  very  eafy  tranfition  to  the  fucceeding  prince,  and  enjoyed 
the  fame  degree  of  courtly  emolument.  James  thought  he  might 
have  expected  another  return  from  this  creation  of  the  Stuarts : 
accordingly  excepted  him  in  his  act  of  grace,  on  the  intended  in- 
vafion  of  1692. 

4  Sir  Stephen  made  a  noble  ufe  of  the  gifts  of  fortune :  he  re- 
built the  church  of  Farly,  his  native  place ;  built  an  hofpital 
there  for  fix  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor  women  ;  erected  a  cha- 
pel there,  and  handfome  lodgings  for  the  chaplain,  and  endowed 
it  with  188  1.  a-year:  he  founded  in  the  fame  place  a  charity- 
fchool ;  he  built  the  chancel  of  a  church  in  the  north  of  Wilt- 
ihire,  which  the  rector  was  unable  to  do.  He  alfo  built  the 
church  of  Culford  in  Suffolk,  and  pewed  the  cathedral  of  Sa- 
lifbury  :  but  his  greateft  act  was  the  founding  of  Chelfea  Hofpital, 
which  he  firft  projected,  and  contributed  thirteen  thoufand  pounds 
towards  the  carrying  on  ;  alleging,  that  he  "  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  common  foldiers,  who  had  fpent  their  Itrength  in  our  fer- 
vice,  beg  at  our  doors." 

*  He  married  his  fecond  wife  in  17^3,  when  he  was  feventy- 
fix  years  of  age,  and  had  by  her  two  fons  :  Stephen,  late  earl  of 
Uchefter  ;  and  Henry,  late  lord  Holland.  His  happinefs  con- 
tinued to  his  laft  moment;  forhedi^d,  without  experiencing  the 
ufual  infirmities  of  eighty -nine,  in  October  1716.' 
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The  hiftory  of  this  family  fince  the  year  1716  would,  per- 
haps, be  ftill  more  entertaining. 

Our  lall  quotation  from  this  work  mall  be  an  odd  medley  of 
Englifh  and  Latin  on  the  tomb  of  John  Ackworth,  efq.  in 
Luton  Church,  which  runs  thus  : 

*  O  man,  who  eer  thow  be,  timor  mortis  Amide  trouble  the  ; 

For  when 'thou  beeft  wenyft, 
Veniet  te 
Mors  fuperare 

And  fo  -  -  grave  grevys 

Ergo  nwrtem  memorare 
Jef*  mercy :  Lady  helpe :  Jefu  mercy.' 

This  volume  is  ornamented  with  two  and  twenty  plates  of 
Gothic  buildings,  gates,  feats,  monuments,  &c.  moft  of  them 
tolerably  well  executed  by  Griffiths  and  others* 

Though  we  admire  Mr.  Pennant  as  a  curious  inveftigator, 
an  excellent  antiquary,  and  an  inftru&ive  traveller,  juftice 
obliges  us  to  fay,  that  we  cannot  always  commend  him  as  a 
correct  and  elegant  writer,  as  in  fome  parts  of  our  author's 
journey,  a  quaintnefs  of  expreffion*,  with  an  inaccuracy  of  ftyle, 
obfeure  the  good  fenfe,  and  throw  a  (hade  over  the  merits  of 
this  ufeful  and  ingenious  performance  ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  would  advife  every  gentleman  who  fets  out  for  Chef- 
ter,  or  is  coming  thence,  to  purchafe,  efpecially  if  he 
travels  alone,  as  he  will  be  fufficiently  entertained  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  and  need  not  advertife  for  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  poft-chaife. 

A  felecl  Colledion  of  Poems  :  with  Notes t  biographical  and  hifto- 
rical.  vols.  V.  VI.  VII.  and  VUL  12**.  10/.  in  Boards* 
Nichols. 

IT  often  happens,  that  not  above  one  part  in  four  of  the  works 
of  our  minor  poets,  (which,  we  think,  is  a  charitable  compu- 
tation,) will  bear  a  fecond  reading  ;  the  confequence  of  which 

*  Mr.  Pennant's  advertifement,  prefixed  to  tins  book,  concludes 
thus  : 

*  Public !  fmile  on  what  is  right ;  candidly  convey  correction  of 
what  is  wrong.' 

He  calls  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  *  an  ufeful  peer,*  and  fays  he 
wat  happy  in  finding  a  genius  fuch  as  Brindley,  co  temporary  to  his 
great  defigns. 

Speaking  of  the  monument  of  fir  Edward  Bagot,  he  obfen  e3 '  it  it 
mural,  and  juper cedes  the  ten  commandments,  being  placed  over  the 
altar.' 

Having  cccafion  to  mention  a  certain  village,  he  fays,  « it  was 
anciently  full  of  gentlemen's  feats,  a  moft  ufeful  fpecies  of  popula- 
tion to  the  pcor,  whofe  diftrelfes  feldom  fail  reaching  the  eais  of 
mediocrity,  but  whole  tries  rarely  attain  the  ears  of  greatnefs.* 

mud 
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muft  be,  that  the  whole  is  quickly  buried  in  oblivion,  as 
few  chufe  to  buy  a  volume  for  the  fake  of  two  or  three  pages : 
the  editor  therefore  who,  with  tafte  and  judgment,  disentan- 
gles the  flowers  from  the  weeds,  and  tranfplants  them  into  a 
new  and  neat  garden,  undoubtedly  merits  approbation  a^id 
encouragement. — Such  has  been  the  defign  and  employment 
of  Mr.  Nichols  :  he  has,  with  great  affiduity  and  difcemment, 
fele&ed  from  various  writers,  this  very  pleating  collection 
of  poems,  which  is  completed  in  eight  volumes.  The 
four  laft,  now  before  us,  carry  with  them  the  fame  marks  of 
the  editor's  accuracy  and  judgment  as  the  former.  The  bio- 
graphical notes  fubjoined  make  no  inconfiderable  addition  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  and  form  a  kind  of  hiftorical 
detail  of  the  progrefs  of  poetry.  Mr.  Nichols  has  likewife  en- 
riched his  work  with  a  number  of  original  poems,  among 
which  he  has  treated  us  with  fome  of  his  own. 

Of  thofe  compolitions  which  make  their  firft  appearance  in 
this  collection,  and  confequently  have  that  firft  of  all  attrac- 
tions, novelty,  to  recommend  them,  the  following  are  perhaps 
the  moil  worthy  of  attention. 

A  poetical  Epifile  by  Mr.  Browne,  to  himfclf,  not  in  bis  Works. 

*  Well,  this  poetic  itch  creeps  on, 

Dodflcy  adopts  you  all  his  own. 

Firft,  Phoebe  gave  the  lucklefs  hint, 

Now,  your  Epiftles  flare  in  print ; 

This  week,  on  every  ftali  they  lie 

Difplay'd  ;  the  next  beneath  a  pic  ; 

Jnftead  of  purple  and  the  coif, 

Curll  prints  your  works,  and  writes  your  life. 

If  Maevius  fcribble,  'tis  to  feed 

A  bard  infpir'd  by  daring  need : 

But,  having  wherewithal  to  dine, 

What  vengeance  damns  thee  to  the  Nine  ? 

You  write  to  pleafe — a  taik  indeed  !— 

Tafte  differs,  juft  as  men  who  read : 

This  loves  an  eafy  line,  and  that 

Deems  all  that  is  not  glaring,  flat. 

Some,  wit  and  thought  can  fcarce  endure  ; 

Swift  is  too  vulgar,  Pope  obfcure  ; 

Whim,  weather,  envy,  party,  fpite, 

Sit  heavy  on  the  tribe  that  write  ; 

Sad  lot  of  authors  !  vain  your  toil ! 

Away  with  all  your  midnight  oil ! 

Your  chanty  to  human  kind  ; 

Who  holds  a  taper  to  the  blind  ? 

S  3  A  poet, 
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A  poet,  wrapt  in  fong  fublimc, 
Suits  not  our  fublunary  clime ; 
Fevv  are  endued  with  eagle  eyes, 
To  mark  his  progrefs  though  the  Ikies  ; 
And  when  he  wings  his  lofty  flight, 
He  perilhcs  from  vulgar  fight. 
Yet,  fpite  of  folly  or  caprice, 
Suppofe  ('tis  but  hypothefis) 
Your  Mufe  could  win  her  way  to  praife, 
And  Cheflterfield  approve  the  lays  ; 
Now  fudden  wreaths  your  temples  crown, 
Proclaim'd  a  poet— about  town, 
Thee,  toafts  admire,  and  peers  carefs  ; 
Frail  and  fallacious  happinefs! 
,  Peers  treat  their  poets  as  their  whores, 
Enjoy,  then  turn  them  out  of  doors  } 
For  wit  (if  always  in  your  power) 
Is  but  a  cordial  for  an  hour  : 
Shown  like  a  frefti  imported'  ape, 
A  while  you  fet  the  town  agape  ; 
Beaux,  belles,  and  captains,  form  a  ring, 
To  fee  the  new  facetious  thing ; 
This  happy  minion  of  the  Nine, 
We  wonder  when  he  means  to  mine  ; 
Fool !  would  you  prattle,  tete  a  tete% 
With  all  the  fair  and  all  the  great ; 
Mark  whom  their  favours  are  beftow'd  on, 
Cibber,  and  Heidegger,  and  Boden. 
Poets  are  arbiters  of  fame  : 
True,  but  who  loves  or  fears*a  name  ? 
Is  it  for  fame  fir  —  —  —  —  , 

For  fame  that  —  —  — 

Such  hate  a  poet,  or  defpiie ; 

Their  profpeel  in  oblivion  lies. 

Search  far  and  wide  where  Virtue  dwells, 

In  camps,  or  colleges,  or  cells. 

Heroes  alike,  arid  bards,  inftead 

Of  panegyrick,.  ligh  for  bread. 

Or  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  fable, 

De/cribe  a  ftatefman  juft  and  able, 

Who,  fkill'd  in  play,  difdains  to  pack, 

What  will  you  gain  ?  the  butt  of  lack  ? 

Let  Colley  fing,  in  numbers  meet, 

Our  leagues  and  wars,  and  Spithead  fleet : 

Satire  be  thine,  a  flowery  fi^ld. 

Yet  has  a  ferpent  oft  conccai'di, 

A  jury  finds  your  words  in  print, 

But  Curlls  interpret  what  is  meant. 

Grant  it  were  fafe,  not  Oldham  Vitonn 

Of  fatire  could  a  foul  reform. 
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To  curb  the  time,  can  poets  hope, 
Peter  but  fncers,  though  lafh'd  by  Pope. 
Would  you  from  dice  or  pox  reclaim, 
Brand  this  or  that  flagitious  name  : 
What  boots  it,  fliarpers  and  intriguers  ? 
But  aflc,  were  Chartres,  Oidfield,  beggars  ? 
No,  born  for  modern  imitation, 
Worthies  that  throve  in  their  vocation. 
Not  e'en  thy  Horace,  happy  bard, 
tVas  by  the  barren  Mufe  preterr'd, 
While  yet  a  friend  to  freedom  hearty, 
An  honeft,  but  a>  llafving  party. 
He  pafs'd  for  but  a  firoplc  wretch, 
And  lov'd  his  bottle  and  a  catch  : 
He  deem'd  himfelf  no  very  wife-man, 
Nor  aim'd  at  better  than  excife-man  ; 
To  breeding  had  iuch  poor  pretence, 
Mod  thought  he  wanted  common  fenfe. 
Not  courtly  Athens,  though  polite 
As  Paris,  could  improve  the  wight. 
Wheree'er  he  pafs'd,  the  mob  was  eager 
To  laugh  at  fo  grotefque  a  figure. 
Yet  Horace  o'er  the  fparkling  bowl, 
I  grant,  had  talents  for  a  droll ; 
And  hence,  though  fprung  from  dunghill  earth, 
He  pleas'd  the  courtiers  with  his  mirth  j 
Next  wifely  ventur'd  to  renounce 
His  principles,  and  rofe  at  once, 
Rofe  from  a  bankrupt  to  the  fum 
Of  human  happinefs — a  plumb  ! 
Then  drank,  and  rcvel'd,  and  grew  big, 
Yet  fall  an  aukward  dirty  pig. 
Lo  !  then  the  people  felt  his  gall, 
'Twas  "  Sturdy  beggars,  damn  ye  all!'* 
Mindlefs  of  others  love  or  fpite, 
He  car'd  not,  fo  he  pleas'd  the  knight ; 
And  wrote,  and  wrote,  as  was  the  faftiioa, 
To  praife  the  knight's  adminiftration. 
Nay  once,  all  worldly  zeal  fo  warm  is, 
He  wrote  in  praife  of  {landing  armies. 
Such  arts  your  dazzling  Horace  grew  by, 
'   Such  might  have  rais'd  an  arrant  booby.' 

After  thefe  verfes,  by  the  celebrated  Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne, 
Mr.  Nichols  has  infer  ted  three  epigrams  by  the  fame  author, 
never  before  printed ;  two  of  which  being  very  dull,  he  might 
have  omitted,  without  injury  to  the  collection.  The  third 
runs  thus : 

- 
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Oft  Dr,  Youngs  Night -Thoughts,  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor, 

tality. 

His  life  is  lifelefs,  and  his  death  (hall  die, 
And  mortal  is  his  immortality. 

This  is  not  a  bad  epigram,  though  ill-founded.  Browne's  rea- 
fon  for  not  publifhing  it  probably  was,  becaufe  he  imagined 
few  would  acknowlege  it  to  be  true. 

Our  next  extract  (hall  be  an  elegant  little  poem,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Byrom. 

To  Henry  Wright,  of  Mohherly,  Efq.  on  buying  the  Piauro  of 

F.  Malebranche, 
«  Well,  dear  Mr.  Wright,  I  muft  fend  you  a  line ; 
The  purchafe  is  made,  Father  Malebranche  is  mine. 
The  adventure  is  paft,  which  I  long'd  to  atchieve, 
And  I'm  fo  overjoy'd,  you  will  hardly  believe. 
If  you  will  but  have  patience,  1*11  tell  you,  dear  friend, 
The  whole  hiftory  out  from  beginning  to  end. 
Excufe  the  long  tale  ;  I  could  talk,  Mr.  Wright, 
About  this  fame  picture  from  morning  till  night. 

4  The  morning  it  lower'd  like  the  morning  in  Cato, 
And  brought  on,  methought,  as  important  a  day  too  ; 
But  about  ten  o'olock  it  began  to  be  clear ; 
And  the  fate  of  our  capital  piece  drawing  near,  \ 
Having  fupp'd  off  to  breakfaft  fome  common  decoction, 
Away  trudges  1  in  all  hafte  to  the  auction  ; 
Should  have  call'd  upon  you,  but  the  weaver  committee  " 
Forbad  me  that  pleafure ; — the  more  was  the  pity. 

'  The  clock  (truck  eleven  as  I  cnter'd  the  room, 
Where  Rembrant  and  Guido  ftood  waiting  their  doom, 
With  Holben  and  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Tintoret, 
Jordano,  Pouffin,  Carlo  Dolco,  et  cast. 
When  at  length  in  the  corner  perceiving  the  Pere, 
Ha,  quoth  1  to  his  face,  my  old  friend,  are  you  there  ? 
And  methought  the  face  fmiPd,  juft  as  tho*  it  would  fay, 
What  you 're  come,  Mr,  Byrom,  to  fetch  me  away ! 

*  Now  before  I  had  time  to  return  it  an  anfwer, 
Comes  a  (hort-hander  by,  Jemmy  Ord  was  the  man,  fir, 
So,  Doctor,  good  morrow:  fo  Jemmy,  bonjour: 
Some  rare  pictures  here  :— fo  there  are  to  be  fure : 
Shall  we  look  at  fome  of  'em  ?  with  all  my  heart,  Jemmy  ; 
So  I  walk'd  up  and  down,  and  my  old  pupil  wi'me. 
Making  {till  fuch  remarks  as  our  wifdoms  thought  proper, 
Where  things  were  hit  off  in  wood,  canvas,  or  copper. 

*  When  at  length  about  noon  Mr.  Auctioneer  Cox, 
With  his  book  and  his  hammer,  mounts  into  his  box  ; 
Lot  the  firit — number  one — then  aidvanc'd  his  upholder 
With  Malebranche :  fo  Atlas  bore  Heaven  on  his  moulder, 

Then 
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Then  my  heart,  fir,  it  went  pit-a-pat,  in  good  footh,  * 
To  fee'the  fweet  face  of  the  fcarcher  of  truth  : 
Ha,  thought  I  tomyfclf,  if  it  colt  me  a  million, 
This  right  honett  head  then  fliall  grace  my  pavilion. 

4  Thus  ftood  lot  the  firft  both  in  number  and  worth, 
If  pictures  were  priz'd  for  the  men  they  fet  forth  : 
I'm  fure  to  my  thinking,  compir'd  to  this  number 
Moft  lots  in  the  room  feem'd  to  be  but  nicer  lumber. 
The  head  then  appearing,  Cox  left  us  to  fec't, 
And  fell  to  difcourfing  concerning  the  feet, 
*«  So  long,  and  fo  broad — 'tis  a  ve>  y  fine  head  - 
Pleafe  to  enter  it,  gentlemen"— was  all  that  he  faid. 

*  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  not  a  ftrcke  of  an  hammer 
Till  the  force  had  been  tried  both  of  rhetorick  and  grammar ; 
«'  A  very  fine  head !" — had  thy  head  been  as  fine, 

All  the  heads  in  the  houfe  had  veil'd  bonnets  to  thine  : 
Not  a  word  whofe  it  was  — but  in  fliort  'twas  an  head— . 
*'  Put  it  up  what  you  pleafe" — and  fo  fomebody  faid, 
Half  a  piece — and  fo  on — for  three  pounds  and  a  crown, 
To  fum  up  my  good  fortune,  I  fetch'd  him  me  down. 

*  There  were  three  or  four  bidders,  I  cannot  tell  whether, 
But  they  never  could  come  two  upon  me  together*^  N 

For  as  foon  as  one  fpoke,  then  immediately  pup 
I  advane'd  fomething  more,  fear  the  hammer  fliould  drop. 
3  confider'd,  fliould  Cox  take  a  whim  of  a  ludden. 
What  a  hurry  it  would  put  a  man's  Lancaflure  blood  in  ! 
Once— twice— three  pound  five  — fo.  Ncmine  con. 
Came  an  abfolute  rap  —  and  thrice  happy  was  John. 

"  Who  bought  it  ?"  quoth  Cox.  "  Here's  the  money, n 
quoth  I. 

Still  willing  to  make  the  fecureft  reply  : 

And  the  fafeft  receipt  that  a  body  can  trull 

For  preventing  difputes  is — down  with  your  duft  ! 

So  1  bought  it,  and  paid  for't,  and  boldly  I  fay, 

'Twas  the  heft  purchafe  made  at  Cadogan's  that  day ; 

The  works  the  man  wrote  are  the  finell  in  nature, 

And  a  moil  clever  piece  is  his  genuine  portraiture. 

*  For  the  reit  of  the  pictures,  and  how  they  were  fold, 
To  others  there  prefent,  I  leave  to  be  told  : 

They  feem'd  to  go  oft*,  as  at  mod  other  fales, 
Juft  as  folks'  money,  judgment,  or  fancy  prevails  ; 
Some  cheap  and  fome  dear ;  fuch  an  image  as  this 
Comes  a  trifle  to  me  :  and  an  odd  wooden  Swils 
Wench's  head,  God  knows  who— forty-eight  guineas — if  her 
Grace  of  Marlborough  likes  it— fo  fancy  will  differ. 
'  When  the  bufinefs  was  over,  and  the  ciowd  fomewhat 
gone, 

Whip  into  a  coach  T  convey  number  one. 

Drive  along,  honeft  friend,  faft  as  e'er  you  can  p'n  ; 

So  he  did,  and  'tis  now  fafe  and  found  at  GrayVInn : 

'    '  Done 
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Done  at  Paris,  it  fays,  from  the  fife  by  one  Gery, 
Who  that  was  I  can't  tell,  but  I  wi(h  his  heart  merry  ; 
In  the  year  ninety-eight,  fixty  juft  from  the  birth 
Of  the  greateft  divine,  that  e'er  liv'd  upon  earth. 

«  And  now,  if  fomc  evening,  when  you  are  at  leifure, 
You'll  come  and  rejoice  with  me  over  my  trcafure, 
With  a  triend  or  two  with  you,  that  will  in  free  fort 
Let  us  mix  metaphyficks  and  ftiort-hand  and  port, 
We'll  talk  of  his  book,  or  what  elfe  you've  a  mind, 
Take  a  glafs,  read  or  write,  as  we  fee  we're  inclin'd  : 
Such  friends  and  fuch  fntcdom  !  what  can  be  more  clever  ? 
Huzza  !  Father  Malcbranche  and  Short-hand  for  ever.* 

Though  there  are  fome  p;ec?s  in  this  collection  which  have 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  it,  and  which  perhaps  might  better  have 
remained  in  their  original  obfeurity,  the  ingenious  editor  has, 
for  the  moft  part,  fo  well  mixed  and  digefted  his  matter,  that 
every  feparate  volume  contains  fomething  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers. 

But^  whilft  we  are  doing  juftice  to  Mr.  Nichols  as  an  editor, 
let  us  not/orget  him  as  a  poet,  a  name,  which  he  feems  not  un- 
ambitious of ;  and  to  which  the  following  lines,  extracted  from 
his  Soliloquy  on  Happinefs  (vol.  viii.  p.  145,)  muft  give  him 
a  title. 

*  Say,  are  the  paths  of  fcience  thofe  of  blifs  ? 
Can  learning's  lore  be  thine,  fweet  Happinefs  I 
\  Oh  !  let  me  climb  the  fteep  Pierian  rocks  ; 

The  fummit  of  th'  Olympic  Mount  attain  ; 
Or  lave  m  cryftal  ilreams,  whepe  dwell  the  nymph* 
Of  bland  Aonia  ?  Let  me  contemplate 
The  page  Platonic  !  or,  enraptur'd,  foar, 
Where  Newton  leads,  to  realms  etherial,  bright 
With  mild  effulgence  !  Let  me  fcan  the  paths 
Of  devious  comets,  or  the  fpkndid  forms 
Of  planets  flation'd  !  Let  me  join  the  train 
Of  fages,  bards,  philofophers  !  purfue 
The  tracks  of  fcientific  ikill !  explore 
The  fcenes  capacious  of  my  native  globe, 
The  feat  of  Nature  !  if  in  thofe  delights 
Thou,  dear  Felicity,  wilt  (hare  ;  if  thou 
Wilt  aid  my  labours  !— But,  tlas !  Content 
Wears  not  the  academic  garb ;  the  fource 
Of  many  a  toilfomc  thought !  where  every  ftretcb 
Of  knowledge  paints  th'  afcent  more  difficult  I 
Whither  if  kind  Mi  nerva's  foftering  hand 
A  favourite  votary  fliould  perchance  direct, 
Aloof  he  ftands,  and,  ftruek  with  wild  amaze, 
Views  the  drear  blank  beneath  him  !  In  the  void, 
No  lbui  congenial  to  divert  his  toil ! 
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Painful  pre-eminence  ! — Above  the  world  !  — 
Above  life's  greateft  joys  !  — Above  himfelf  !  — 

i  Ah !  why  thus  coy,  thou  elevated  £ood, 
Thou  blifs  primaeval !  -  Teach  me,  brighten*  nymph, 
Thy  fecret  haunts ;  thy  lov'd  retreats  reveal ; 
Unveil  thy  radiant  beauties  ;  and  difclofe 
The  fprings  which  lead  the  wandering  foul  to  thee  I 
Yes,  fair  Content,  I  catch  thy  pleating  fmiie, 
And  Hand  corrected  ! — With  enraptur'd  heart, 
Thy  mandates  1  obey — and  plainly  trace 
Thy  veftige  in  the  "  human  foul  divine  !" 

*  Hail !  Source  of  every  pleafure,  every  joy  ! 
For  thou  art  pleafure  ;  and  without  thy  charms 
Creation's  bounds  would  prove  a  lifelefs  fpacc  !  — 
Like  the  mild  fliower,  thy  bounties,  unperceiv'd, 
Shed  their  kind  influence"!  Whilit  the  effect,  we  feel, 
The  fource  we  fee  not !  —  Loll  in  deep  amaze, 
In  vain  we  fearch  ;  yet,  grateful,  own  the  hand 
Of  Providence  benign,  whofe  wife  decree 
Prelides  o'er  every  deed ;  whofe  gracious  will 
Ordains  fuch  comforts  for  the  finrul  race 
Of  man — repentant ! — Comforts,  which,  on  earth, 
Anticipate  th'  expected  joys  of  heaven  !' 

It  is  obfervable,  with  regard  to  the  poems  inferted  in  this 
collection,  that  they  are  not  ranged  according  to  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  written.  The  verfes  publi/hed  within 
thefe  few  years  are  fucceeded  by  others  compofed  in  the  la  ft 
century  ;  and  a  copy  on  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of" 
Wales  immediately  follows  an  imitation  of  Chevy-Chace 
written  fo  lately  as  in  1773. — Would  it  not  have  been  tetter^ 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  if  the  poems  had  been 
placed  in  a  chronological  ferics  ? 

Thoughts  on  Hunting.    A  new  Edition.     By  Peter  Beck/ord 

Efq.  Ato.  7/  6d.  in  Boards.  Elmfley. 
1 T  is  not  improbable  that  a  reclufe  reviewer  and  an 
•*  active  hunter  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this  fubject :  but  we 
have  not  forgot  the  feelings  which  the  chace  has  excited:  we 
can  ftill  glory  with  the  hunter  in  his  triumphs,  and  repine 
with  him,in  his  difappointmcnts.  It  muft,  however,  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  encomiums  on  hunting  have  been  exaggerated; 
and  the  language,  which  other  times  and  different  circum- 
ftances  have  dictated,  is  ftill,  with  fome  impropriety  retained. 
The  warlike  contender  with  the  native  favagc  of  the  woods, 
whofe  recreations  were  the  image  of  war,  and  whofe  common 
pleafures  were  attended  with  hairbreadth  'fcapes  from  bogs 
and  precipices,  as  well  as  from  his  tufky  prey,  is  yet  a  hunt- 
er, as  well  as  the  Italian  fribble,  whofe  aim  is  only  to  enfnare 
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a  few  timid  fmall  birds.  If  the  fox-hunter  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Aril  than  the  courfer  to  the  fecond,  yet  it  muft 
dill  be  allowed,  that  this  heroic,  this  manly  amufement,  has 
loft  it  horrors  and  its  dangers  ;  and  that  the  fubfequent  ex- 
cefles  of  the  table  are  more  generally  fatal  than  the  toils  of 
the  chace.  We  mean  not  to  depreciate  this  diverfion,  but 
would  only  infinuate  that  every  horfeman,  who  follows  a  pack 
of  hounds,  has  no  right  to  that  elevated  character  which  dif- 
tinguiihed  the  hunter  of  the  boar,  or  the  purfuer  of  the  wolf. 

The  prefent  author  has  given  us  a  fyftematic  detail  of  what 
may  be  fly  led  '  the  art  of  hunting.*  The  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  kennel,  the  education  of  his  hounds,  and  even 
the  qualities  which  mould  diilinguifh  the  huntfman,  claim  his 
attention.  His  directions  are  in  general  well  founded ;  he 
avows  his  predilections,  and  is  aware  of  their  biafs.  That  he 
has  faults,  however,  even  in  his  conduct  as  a  hunter,  and  in 
his  attempts  as  a  writer,  mull  be  allowed  ;  but  neither  are  of 
confequence  enough  for  an  exteniive  criticifm.  His  language 
is  fometimes  too  diffufe,  and  his  directions  too  much  fcatter- 
ed,  in  confequence  of  the  epiftolary  form  of  writing.  This 
frequently  occaiions  ambiguity ;  and  we  would  particularly 
mention,  as  examples  of  this  error,  his  directions  for  the  time 
and  method  of  introducing  young  hounds,  as  they  feem  to  re- 
quire fome  compreflion,  and  a  little  more  clear nefs,  before 
they  can  be  readily  comprehended  or  practifed. 

In  this  fecond  edition,  the  author  has  avowed  his  name, 
and  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  charges  brought,  by 
certain  critics,  againft  his  humanity.  He  appeals  to  his 
brother  fportfmen  for  his  acquittal  of  this  crime  ;  but  we  muft 
object  to  this  jury,  as  we  think  it  is  not  entirely  impartial.  We 
lhall  give  our  opinion  candidly  and  explicitly.  The  conduct 
of  fportfmen  is,  in  general,  very  erroneous  in  this  refpect ; 
they  are  guilty  of  much  wanton  cruelty  to  their  afliftants, 
their  faithful  attendants  in  the  chafe.  Thofe,  who  are  inat- 
tentive to  the  conduct  of  their  fervants*  tacitly  allow  it  in  a 
greater  degree ;  for  the  dogs  fufFer  both  for  the  fervants  faults 
and  th?ir  own.  Our  author,  in  many  places,  reprehends  this 
conduft,  and  as  a  /port/man,  is  humane;  but  we  fear  that 
he  will  flill  be  found  defective,  if  tried  at  a  higher  bar  ;  and 
that  what  is  humanity,  when  compared  with  the  ufual  pro- 
ceedings, may  Hill,  when  feparately  conficlered,  be  not  with- 
out a  fhare  of  error. — Mr.  Beckford  is  generally  '  at  fault9 
in  philofophical  difcuffions.  His  account  of  fcent  is  '  puzzled 
in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors.'  We  mail  endeavour  to 
allili  him.     The  particles  which  efcape  from  the  hunted 
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prey,  give  the  hounds  notice  of  the  tratt  through  which  he 
has  pafled ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  muft  remain  diftinct 
and  feparate,  in  order  to  be  perceived.  Both  water  and 
air  will  abforb,  and  wind  will  difperfe  them ;  if  the  ground 
is  not  very  wet,  if  the  air  diflblves  with  difficulty,  and  if 
there  is  fome  tenacity  in  the  foil  which  will  retain  thefe  par- 
ticles, and  prevent  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  air  from  dif- 
perfing  the  effluvia,  the  fcent  then,  in  the  fportfman's  phrafe, 
will  lie.  Thefe  views  require  little  explanation,  they  are  ob- 
vious to  the  fenfes,  and  may  be  eafily  noticed.  We  need 
fcarcely  explain  the  power  by  which  air  diflblves  water ;  thu 
operation  certainly  exifts,  and  though  it  may  not  be  the  fole 
caufe  of  evaporation,  certainly  influences  it,  in  fome  degree. 
The  oily  particles  probably  difappear  in  confequence  of  a  fl- 
milar  change ;  the  drying  of  the  ground,  therefore,  will  give 
a  pretty  certain  indication  of  the  operation  of  this  caufe;  and 
our  author  has  himfelf  mentioned  another,  viz.  the  fmell  of 
the  hounds,  when  they  come  out  of  the  kennel. 

The  ftyle  is  in  general  eafy  and  agreeable ;  it  abounds  with* 
lively  turns  and  appofite  ftories.  As  a  f  jecimen  we  lhall  infert 
his  defcription  of  the  fox-chace  ;  it  contains  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  are  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  not  fuch 
as  will  conftantly  happen.  It  is  not  plentifully  interfperfed 
with  halloos,  for  he  remarks  *  that  the  writing  a  halloo  ap- 
pears to  him,  almoft  as  difficult  as  penning  a  tvbifper.9 

*  The  hour  in  the  morning,  moft  favourable  to  the  diverfion, 
is  certainly  an  early  one  ;  nor  do  1  think  I  can  fix  it  better  thau 
to  fay,  the  hounds  fhould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-riling.  Let  us 
fuppofc  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  cover  fide. — 

'  Now  let  your  huntfman  throw  in  his  hounds  as  quietly  as  he 
can,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep  wide  of  him  on  either  hand, 
fo  that  a  fingle  hound  may  not  efcape  them  ;  let  them  be  atten- 
tive to  his  halloo,  and  be  ready  to  encourage,  or  rate,  as  that  di- 
rects ;  he  will,  of  courle,  draw  up  the  wind,  for  rcafons  which 
I  fliall  give  in  another  place — Now,  if  you  can  keep  your  bro- 
ther fportfmen  in  order,  and  put  any  discretion  into  them,  you 
are  in  luck  j  they  more  frequently  do  harm  than  good  :  it  it  be 
poflible,  perfuade  thole  who  vvifli  to  halloo  the  fox  off,  to  (land 
quiet  under  the  cover  fide,  and  on  no  account  to  halloo  him  too 
foon  :  if  they  do,  he  molt  certainly*  will  turn  back  again  t  could 
you  entice  them  all  into  the  cover,  your  fport,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  be  the  worle  for  it. 

«  How  well  the  hounds  fpread  the  cover  !  The  huntfman  you 
fee  is  quite  deferted,  and  his  horfe,  which  fo  lately  had  a  crowd 
at  his  heels,  has  not  now  one  attendant  left.  -  How  fleadily  they 
draw  !  You  hear  not  a  fingle  hound  ;  yet  none  are  idle,  fs  nqt 
this  better  than  to  be  fubjeel  to  continual  difappointment,  from 
the  eternal  babbling  of  unftcady  hounds  ? 

<  How 
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4  How  mufical  their  tongues ! — Now  as  they  get  nearer  te 
Vim,  how  the  chorus  fills  ! —Hark  !  he  is  found.— Now,  where 
are  all  your  forrows,  and  your  cares,  ye  gloomy  fouls  !  Or  where 
your  pains  and  aches,  ye  complaining  ones  !  One  halloo  has  dif- 
pelled  them  all. — What  a  crafli  they  make  !  and  Echo  feemingly 
takes  pleafu re  to  repeat  the  found.  The  aftonifhed  traveller  forfakes 
.his  road,  lured  by  its  melody  ;  the  liftening  plowman  now  flops 
Jus  plow  ;  and  every  diftant  ihepherd  neglects  his  flock,  and  runs 
to  fee  him  break.  —  What  joy  \  what  eagernefs  in  every  face ! 

4  Mark  how  he  runs  the  cover's  utmoft  limits,  yet  dare  not 
venture  forth  ;  the  hounds  are  ftill  too  near  ! — That  check  is 
lucky  !  -  now,  if  our  friends  head  him  not,  he  will  foon  be  off — 
Hark  !  they  halloo — by  G— d  he's  gone  ! 

4  Now  huntfman  get  on  with  the  head  hounds  ;  the  whipper- 
in  will  bring  on  the  others  after  you  :  keep  an  attentive  eye  on  the 
leading  hounds,  that,  mould  the  icent  fail  them,  you  may  know 
at  leaft  how  far  they  brought  it. 

4  Mind  Galloper,  how  he  leads  them  !—  It  is'difficult  to  diftin. 
guifh  which  is  fir  ft,  they  run  in  fuch  a  ftile;  yet  /vis  the  fore- 
moft  hound. — The  goodnefs  of  his  nofe  is  not  lefs  excellent  than 
his  fpeed  :  -  how  he  carries  the  icent !  and  when  he  lofes  it,  fee 
iiow  eagerly  he  flings  to  recover  it  again  ! — There  -  now  he's  at 
head  again! — See  how  they  top  the  hedge! — Now,  how  they 
mount  the  hill ! — Obferve  what  a  head  they  carry  ;  and  lliew  me, 
if  you  can,  one  fliufflc,  or  ikirter  amongft  them  all :  are  they  not 
like  a  parcel  of  brave  fellows,  who  when  they  engage  in  an  under- 
taking, determine  to  (hare  its  fatigue,  and  its  dangers,  equally 
amongft  them  ? 

It  uvu  then  the  fox  I  faw,  as  we  came  down  the  hill ; — thole 
crows  directed  me  which  way  to  look,  and  the  (beep  ran  from  him 
as  he  pafled  along.  The  hounds  are  now  on  the  very  fpot,  yet 
the  fheep  ftop  them  not,  for  they  dam  beyond  them.  Now  fee 
with  what  eagernefs  they  crofs  the  plain !— Galloper  no  longer 
keeps  his  place,  Brufher  takes  it— fee  how  he  flings  tor  the  fcent, 
and  how  impetuoufly  he  runs!  —  How  eagerly  he  took  the  lead, 
and  how  lie  ftiives  to  keep  it— yet  Victor  comes  up  apace.— He 
reaches  him  !  — See  what  an  excellent  race  it  is  between  them! 
— It  is  doubtful  which  will  reach  the  cover  firft. — How  equally 
they  run  !— how  eagerly  they  itrain  !  now  Victor, — Victor! — Ah! 
Bruiher,  you  are  beaten  ;  Victor  firft  tops  the  hedge.— See  there  ! 
fee  how  they  all  take  it  in  their  ftrokes  ! — The  hedge  cracks  with 
their  weight ;  fo  many  jump  at  once. 

4  Now  haftes  the  whipper  in  to  the  other  fide  of  the  cover ;  he 
is  right,  unlefs  he  head  the  k>x.~  Liften  !  —  the  hounds  have 
turned. — They  are  now  in  two  parts : — The  fox  has  been  headed 
back,  and  we  have  changed  at  laft. 

4  Now,  my  lad,  mind  the  huntfman's  halloo,  and  ftop  to 
thofe  hounds  which  he  encourages— He  is  right !— that,  doubt- 
lefs,  is  the  hunted  fox  j— now  they  are  off  again. 

4  Ha  I 
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*  Ha!  a  check. — Now  for  a  moment's  patience  !-— We  prcfstoo 
clofe  upon  the  hounds !  —  Huntfman,  ftand  ftill !  as  yet  they  want 
you  not. —  How  admirably  they  fpread  !  how  wide  they  call !  It 
there  a  tingle  hound  that  does  not  try  ?  if  there  be,  never  (hall  he 
hunt  again.  There,  Trucman  is  on  the  fcent-— he  feathers,  ye£ 
ftill  is  doubtful —'tis  right !  how  readily  they  join  him  !  See  thofe 
wid«  cafting  hounds,  how  they  fly  forward,  to  recover  the  ground 
they  have  loft !— Mind  Lightning  how  (he  dafoes  ;  and  Mungo, 
how  he  works  !  old  Frantic  too,  now  puflies  forward  ;  (he  knows, 
as  well  as  we,  the  fox  is  finking. 

Huntfman  (  at  fault  at  laft  r  How  far  did  you  bring  the  fcent  ? 
Have  the  hounds  made  their  own  caft  ? — Now  make  yours.  You 
fee  that  (beep-dog  has  been  courting  the  fox  ; — get  forward  with 
your  hounds,  and  make  a  wide  caft. 

*  Hark  !  that  halloo  is  indeed  a  lucky  one. — If  we  can  hold 
him  or,  we  may  yet  recover  him  ;  for  a  fox,  fomuch  diftrefled, 
muft  ftop  at  lait.  We  now  ftiall  fee  if  they  will  hunt  as  well  as 
run;  for  there  is  but  little  fcent,  and  the  impending  cloud  ftill 
makes  that  little  lefs.  How  they  enjoy  the  fcent  ! — fee  how  buly 
they  all  are,  and  how  each  in  his  turn  prevails  ! 

*  Huntfman  be  quiet !  whilft  the  fcent  was  good,  you  prefTed 
on  your  hounds it  was  well  done  :  when  they  came  t6  a  check, 
you  ftood  ftill,  and  interrupted  them  not they  were  afterwardg 
at  fault;  you  made  your  caft  with  judgment,  and  loft  no  time.  You 
now  muft  let  them  hunt with  fuch  a  cold  fcent  as  this,  you  can 
do  no  good  ;  they  muft  do  it  all  themfelves  ; — lift  them  now,  and 
not  a  hound  will  ftoop  again. — Ha!  a  high  road,  at  fuch  a  time 
as  this,  when  the  tenaereft-nofed  hound  can  hardly  own  the  fcent  t 
— Another  fault !  That  man  at  work,  then,  has  headed  back  the 
fox. — Huntfman  !  caft  not  your  hounds  now,  you  fee  they  have 
over-run  the  fcent ;  have  a  little  patience,  and  let  them,  for 
once,  try  back. 

'  We  now  muft  give  them  time; — fee  where  thcv  bend  to- 
wards yonder  furze  brake — I  wifli  he  may  have  flopped  there  ! 
— Mind  that  old  hound,  how  he  dailies  over  the  furze  ;  I  think 
he  minds  him.— Now  for  a  frefti  «rf/7p/j7-*-Hark  I  they  halloo  ! 
— Aye,  there  he  goes. 

*•  It  is  nearly  over  with  him  ;  had  the  hounds  caught  view  he 
muft  have  died.— He  will  hardly  reach  the  cover  ; — fee  how  they 
gain  upon  him  at  every  ftroke  ! -*-It  is  an  admirable  race,  yet  the 
cover  laves  him. 

*  Now  be  quiet,  and  he  cannot  efcapc  us ;  we  have  the  wind 
of  the  hounds,  and  cannot  be  better  placed  : — how  fhort  he  runs  I 
— he  is  now  in  the  very  ftrongeft  part  of  the  cover. — What  a 
crafh  !  every  hound  is  in,  and  every  hound  is  running  for  him. 
That  was  a  quick  turn  ! — again  another!  —  he's  put  to  his  I  aft 
fliifrs.— Now  Mifchief  is  at  his  heels,  and  death  is  not  far  off. — 
Ha  !  they  all  ftop  at  once  ; — all  tilent,  and  yet  no  earth  is  open. 
Liften  !—  now  they  are  at  him  again  !  — Did  you  hear  that  hound 
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catch  view  ?  They  had  over-run  the  fcent,  and  the  fox  laid  dowii 
behind  them.  -  Now,  Reynard,  look  to  yourfelf! — How  quick 
they  all  give  their  tongues  I — Little  Dreadnought,  how  he  works 
him !  the  terriers  too,  they  now  are  fqueaking  at  him. — How 
clofe  Vengeance  purfues  !  how  terribly  Ihe  preites  ! — it  is  juft  up 
with  him!  —  Gods!  what  a  cram  they  make;  the  whole  wood 
refounds  ! — That  turn  was  very  fhort  1—  There  ! — now  !—  aye, 
now  they  have  him  !  Who— hoop  !' 


fjfays  on  Hunting*    Containing  a  philofophical  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Scent ;  Obfervations  on  the  differ- 
ent  Kinds  of  Hounds,  with  the  Manner  of  training  them, 
81/0.    3/.  feived.  Robfon. 

'"pHIS  work  appears  *  in  a  queftionable  ftiape.'  The  Eflays 
are  confefledly  the  production  of  a  different  period,  though 
now  firft  printed.  The  letters  on  hare-hunting,  which  form  1 
more  than  half  the  volume,  are  added  without  a  hint  concern- 
ing the  author,  or  the  reafon  of  their  appearance  ;  fo  that  an 
air  of  myilery  envelopes  the  whole  performance. 

We  have  already  given -our  opinion  on  the  rank  of  the  fox- 
hunter. — The  purfuer  of  the  hare,  in  the  faireit  manner;  or 
the  courfcr,  have  itill  lefs  claim  to  the  title  of  an  active,  manly 
fportfman.— But  we  fhall  not  agree  in  our  mode  of  elHma- 
tion  ;  and  each  muil  appreciate  his  own  amufements,  accord- 
ing fx>  his  habits  or  his  inclinations.  The  Introduction  contains 
ft  few  reflexions  on  poachers,  and  a  tr  a  nil  at  ion  from  Xenophon's 
Cynegetica.  Of  this  we  can  only  obferve,  that  much  of  the 
tr an fla tor's  merit  is  loft,  by  his  chufing  to  adopt  the  technical 
language  of  the  prefent  day.  In  fact,  we  fcarcely  knew  the 
fubject  io  its  new  llyle,  though  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  original ;  authors  are  not  aware,  that,  by  this  peculiar 
dialect,  they  difguft  the  greater  number  of  their  readers,  and 
write  only  for  hunters,  who,  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken, 
are  not  the  moft  mining  literary  characters  of  the  age. 

The  firft  Eflay  on  Scent  we  cannot  flyle  philofophical ;  in 
reality  we  have  only  a  few  defultory  facts,  collected  with- 
out an  object,  and  detailed  without  regularity.  We  have 
already  given  a  very  (hort,  though  very  comprehenfive  view, 
of  the  circumflances  which  influence  the  continuance  of  the 
fcent.  It  mult  now  be  added  from  this  author,  for  which  we 
confefs  our  obligations,  that  the  weight  of  the  air,  when  dimi- 
niihed,  will  fometimes  permit  the  particles  to  rife  above  the 
level  of  the  nofe  :  and  that  the  fcent,  left  in  their  even- 
ing walks,  will  frequently  be  covered  by  a  hoar  froft,  and  in 
fome  meafure,  realize  the  fable  of  the  voice  in  Nova  Zembla, 
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by  becoming  fenfible  again,  on  a  thaw.  The  origin  of  thefe 
odorous  particles  is  left  in  obfcurity  :  our  author  feems  to 
think  it  too  intricate  for  his  inveftigation,  and  has  mentioned  it 
with  that  awful  diffidence  that  the  ancient  phyficians  feemed  to 
feel,  when  they  talked  of  the  to  Saov  as  the  caufe  of  epidemics* 
We  have,  however,  no  doubt  in  declaring,  that  they  arife  from 
the  perfpi ration. — We  (hall  now  have  the  whole  cry  of  hunters 
open  again  It  us,  to  laugh  at  our  ignorance,  or  defpife  our  pre- 
emption. They  will  tell  us  that  hares  never  fweat,  and  that 
'  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  ever  been  feen 
in  that  ftate.'  We  fear  however  that,  in  the  days  of  good 
king  James,  fome  witches,  or  reputed  witches,  have  fuffered 
for  being  found  in  a  fweat  after  the  fquire  has  loft  a  hare  ; 
for  this  has  been  a  preemptive  proof,  that  the  good  old  lady 
had  aflumed  that  (hape  for  a  time,  and  deceived  and  mifled  the 
moil  refpe&able  men  of  the  parifti.  There  are,  notwithftand- 
ing,  fomewhat  better  proofs.  It  is  no  reafon  that  perfpiration 
mould  not*take  place  becaufe  it  is  never  perceived  in  its  pro- 
per form.  The  (mell  of  a  dog  does  not  proceed  from  his 
breath,  but  from  the  (kin ;  and,  in  alt  animals,  that  have  , 
hairs,  there  is  an  evident  oilinefs  which  preferves  them  in  their 
proper  ftate.  Hares,  alfo,  near  their  end,  but  while  yet  ca- 
pable of  breathing,  lofe  all  fcent ;  fo  that  a  hare  is  often  loft 
when  fhe  is  quite  fatigued ;  and  a  very  flight  knowlege  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  will  tells  us  that,  at  that  time,  the  perfpiration 
is  entirely  checked.  If  we  yet  want  further  proofs,  Buffon  has  ♦ 
informed  us  that,  after  a  hare  has  been  loft,  fhe  has  been  again 
recovered,  by  perceiving  a  little  cloud  of  vapor  over  the  fpot 
where  Ihe  has  fat,  and  this  has  been  actually  feen,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  half  a  league.  Thefe  views,  added  to  our  former* 
will  give  a  fufficicnriy  diftinct  account  of  this  intricate  fubject. 
It  is  entirely  incompatible  with  our  object  to  purfue  them  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Our  eflayift  then  treats  of  the  dog,  our  faithful  attendant 
and  con  ft  ant  friend.  He  is  confident  in  alleging  that  all  dogt 
are  of  the  fame  /pedes ;  but  this  aflumed  confidence  does  not 
convince  us  of  his  courage,  for  no  naturalift  has  ever  oppofed 
the  opinion.  Linnaeus  and  Button,  who  agree  in  little  elfe, 
think  the  fame  in  this  refpect ;  and  the  latter  has  given  us  a 
chart,  comprehending  all  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  from 
his  fancied  original  the  ftieep-dog,  adding  the  probable 
degree  of  its  change,  and  the  reafons  of  it.  Though  we 
have  ftyled  the  original  fancied,  yet  there  is  much  reafon 
for  agreeing  in  his^opinion,  though  many  of  his  arguments  are 
viflonary.  He  finds,  for  in  fiance,  that  all  the  wild  dogs,  wh# 
are  either  aborigines,  or  by  want  of  cultivation  have  again  de- 
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generated,  are  fimilar  to  the  fheep-dog  ;  but  the  fimilarity  k 
only  that  of  ail  animals  of  prey,  a  thin  body,  fharp  eyes,  and 
a  heavy  melancholy  look :  a  better  reafon  is,  that  it  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  a  mean  between  the  chubby  bull-dog  and  the 
delicate  greyhound  ;  and  if  there  muft  have  been  an  original, 
from  which  the  reft  have  defcended,  this  is  probably  the  ani- 
mal. To.  thofe  who  cannot  conceive  how  thefe  diverfitaes  can 
have  arifen,  we  fhall  give  a  fhort  view  of  his  chart.  All 
dogs,  as  they  advance  in  the  temperate  regions,  grow  more 
ftrong  in  their  make,  and  lefs  pointed  in  their  nofes,  till  they 
feel  the  chilling  cold  of  the  artic  circle,  which  has  the  fame 
effect  on  all  animals,  viz.  to  prevent  their  arrival  at  any  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  fhepherds  dog,  in  the  temperate 
climates,  is  chilled  in  the  cold  of  Lapland*  but  continues  nearly 
unchanged  in  Iceland,  wolf,  and  Siberian  dogs.  In  more 
civilized  countries  and  warmer  climates,  it  is  the  hull  dog,  the 
beagle,  and  Irifh  greyhound.  The  hound,  in  Spain  and  Bar- 
bary  will  become  the  fpaniel,  and  the  water-dog;  and  the 
fpaniel,  by  cultivation,  has  been  infinitely  varied.  In  the 
North,  the  Irifh  greyhound  becomes  the  great  Dantfh  dog,  and 
the  Irifh  dog  ;  and,  in  the  South,  the  common  greyhound. 
The  bull-dog  in  Denmark  becomes  the  little  Danifh  dog,  and, 
in  the  warm  parts  of  Afu,  the  Turkifh  dog  without  hair* 
Thefe  are  the  chief  varieties ;  M.  6 uffon  has  extended  hia  chart, 
but  this  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe. 

The  two  next  Effays  are  on  the  horfe  and  the  huntfman.  In  the 
former,  the  proper  ufeful  hunter  is  diftinttly  defcribed  ;  in  the 
latter,  he  points  out  the  conduct  of  the  huntfman  in  the  chace, 
rather. than  gives  directions  for  the  choice  of  a  fervant  of  this 
kind.    In  thefe  e  flays  we  meet  with  little  real  in  formation. 

The  Letters,  on  Hunting  feem  to  be  the  production  of  a  dif- 
ferent pen.  They  are,  chiefly  in  praife  of  hare-hunting,  with 
fome  reflections  on  fox-hunters,  which  thefe  gentlemen  wilt 
feel Severely,  and 'probably  refeni  with  afperity.  We  have  al- 
ready exhibited  a  fox-hunt,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  hare. 

4  In  January,  February,  and  March,;  gentlemen  hunt  in  fome 
parts  till  the  twenty-fifth,  they  feat  moll  uncertain,  and  wander 
fuch  a  vaft  circuit,  an  indifferent'  huntfman  may  trail  all  day 
long,  and  not  dart.  What  adds  to  their  uncertain  forming,  bey 
fides  the  feafon  of  bucking,  is,  they  are  fo  liable,  under  warm,  dry 
hedges  and  brambles,  to  be  peftered  with  piftnires,  or  mqletled 
with  vipers,,  and  fuch  vermin,  that  they  prefer  the  open  fields 
and  ploughed  lands. 

6  Let  us  imagine,  that  by  this  time  the  huntfman  has  cried  fo* 
ho !  Obferve  how  the  heroes  prels  together, Snd  parley  over  the 
imagined  viclim.  Pride  of  their  eager  hearts,  and  glory  of  the 
field  !  How  each-  (e'er  fhc  leaps  from  form)  wifely  pronounces  or 
,  -  fixe 
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fife  or  gender.  The  unexperienced  youth,  with  eyes  cbnvuifed, 
end  phyz  diftort  and  pale,  in  Imperfect,  hafty  ftahimers,  prd- 
claims  a  flamming  bitch  ;  whilft  fome  graver  (ire  (whom  age  and 
experience  bid  be  pofitive)  with  paralytic  nods,  and  afpect  foar> 
portending  contradiction,  affirms  (he  is  final  1  and  young*  learned 
fnge  !  Others,  in  joyful  cohfufion,  amaze,  and  fufpence,  fedrce 
diftinguim  whether  it  is  a  hare  or  not.  The  huntfman,  on  whom 
for  fuperior  knowlege  each  dependent  is,  from  maxims  of  his 
own,  arbitrarily  decides  the  fex.  But  to  fiich  wifeacres,  who 
pretend  with  certainty  from  the  whitcnefs  of  one  part,  or  redneft 
of  another,  to  diftinguifh  buck  from  doe,  it  may  befaid,  there  is 
but  male  and  female ;  and  the  man,  who  never  faw  a  hare  in  his 
lire,  but  declares  his  opinion  at  random)  it  is  a  tofs-up  if  he  is 
not  as  often  right  as  the  wifeft  of  them.  But  to  proceed,  as  we 
have  imagined  a  fo-ho  !  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  (he  is  actually  on. 
foot.    Hark  !  the  hills  and  woods  refound  the  loud  acclaim. 

*  Now  the  leaden-heeled  hind  and  brawny  peafant,  with  hob- 
nailed fhoone,  labour  o'er  the  clod  ;  the  infect  world  tremble  at 
their  tread,  the  hardy  woodman  fpeeds  from  toil,  Che  plowman 
quits  the  unfiniftied  furrow  ;  all  fcamper  over  the  plain,  ihnltii. 
plying  as  they  go.  Soome  armed  with  clubs  or  ftavei,  in  leath- 
ern jerkins  clad;  others  the  nail  or  dung-fork  wields  and  in 
frocks  of  white  or  azure  hue  (fuccincl  for  fpeed)  terrific  feeing 
Each  generous  heart  diida'ms  to  lay  behind.  Now  no  di&in£Hon 
rules.  The  kin^,  the  keifer,  the  lord,  the  hind  fellows  alike, 
and  competitors  in  the  field.  Now  huntfman  lay  in  your  dozi  well, 
god  rather  whifper  than  bellow  to  them,  till  they  undertake  it, 
and  go  on  full  cry.  Follow  yourfelf  at  a  due  di$atice,' -arid,  as1 
Occafion  requires,  recheat  them  ;  if  you  have  not  a  horn1  car!  diem 
twx>  dr  three  time*  fogerher,  foftly  !  Yoftly  !  for  noiigKtflWfc  gene* 
ml  emulation  reigns,  fire  with  fon,  and  fon  with  fire  &k&ki  i 
impetuous  drive  m  dogs.  Beware  the  unexperienced fportftnan, 
Whether  on  foot  or  horfeback,  be  furrkbeck  his  forwardnefs, 
many  people  think  a  chief  part  of  hunoiag  confifts  h*  hollowing 
lpud,  and  running*  or  riding  hard,  but  they  are  mi  flaked,  and 
fuch  perfons,  geotte  Or  fimple,  mult  not  be  offended  if  the  .huntf- 
man fwears  at  them  ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  fo.  No  tongue  can  bo 
allowed  but  his,  npr,  at  this  time,  nqtjfpQt  more  forward  ttjan  his 
own.  v 

*  A  clofenets  on  the  dogs.  it. is  well 'known,  hurries  thcrh  too 
much,  being' &pt  ofthemfelvesjifrthtir  nrftneat  of  mettle,  tfoover- 
fflOOt  the  game.  Many  hours,  fad^pbft. has  happened  from  drivA' 
ing  the  hounds' too  faftt  and  cortfduhHmg  them  with  the  hoilow- 
ing  of  the  ^onlpariyj  or  a  noify  blockhead  of  a  hqntfman  or 
\vhipper~m.  if 

'  *  As:  pu&  : takes  her  circuit,  judgment  is  often  made  of  her' 
gender.  A  buc*  gives  fufbicion  by  beating  the  hard  path*,  fioncy 
highways,  and  taking  a  ring  of  d  ttfrgje  extent  in  proportion  to  the 
compafs  of  his  feed  and  cxercife,  which  may  be  guefled  at,  from 
the  quantity  of  ground  the  dogs  trailed  over.    It  bcirrg  Wortftjr  of 
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^notice*  that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  chace,  a  hare  wiltgo  aver  great 
-part  of  the. trailed  land,  and  yifit  her  works  of  the  preceding  night 
and  morning,  unlefs  Ihe  takes  endways,  which  after  a  ring  or  fo, 
a  buck  is  apt  to  dp  •  and  loiter  a  vail  way  on  frefli  ground, :  with- 
out offering  to  return.  ■  •  ,  •, 

*  The^oe  now  and  then;  doubles  in  a  foort  fpace^  and  feldom 
,holds  ftnei^,.unkf8  knit ;  or  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  has  kindled. 
Jit  fucb  Jimc*  ihe  often  runs  forward,  and  force  ever  returns  to 
Jier  young,  or  efcapes  with  life  j  being  naturally  weak  and  unfit 
for  fatigue.' 

<-\  But  we  will  not our  readers  in  this  toilfome.chace,  the 
tdcr ar j  hunter  will  certainly  prefer  the  fox^chace.  The  demon 
Yamion,  and  the  more  dreadful  fpc&re  Enniki,  we  believe,  im- 
j>elb. each  party,  and  many  things  are  fo  far  fanftified  by  cuk 
TOm1,  that,  though  we  feel  their  galling  chain,  yet  we  dare  not 
refill";  like  Piftol  with  his  le6k,  we  execrate,  yet  we  eat  on. 
-  TJ}£  fubjeft  of  Harriers  is  again  difcuffed.  Horace  has  faid, 
A  .Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis'  ;  bu$,  Horace  never  bred 
beagles/  for  our  author  tells  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  onr 
oire  and  .rigilance,  '  litter  after  litter,  fometimes  prove  falfe 
and  degenerate,  from  as  high-bred  creatures  as  any  in  the 
fcirigdbm. '  Whatever  may  be  the  effefts  of  a  change  of  cli- 
mate; in  varying  the  fpecies,  yet  we  find  little  permanent  va- 
riety from  a  different  culture.    If  we  crofs  the  breed,  and  pro- 


*ightr twines  as  many  races. of.  the  one,  as  of. the  ot^er.  In  this 
>vayfhftalfoiendeavou^ijto^account  forthe  great  number  of  va- 
rieties: of  this  animal-;  jb*fc  if  it  had  any  efl'ecl,  ;we  could  more 
plainly  peixeive it  in: iianss.  : and  rabbits,,  who:  are  remarkably, 
prolific*- and  admit,  if  the  beft  naturalifts  mayi:be  believed, 
of  fuperftetation.  There-'fe  however  another  method  of  vary- 
ing theBrid,  by  effe&s  oPtneJmagination,  We  matt  give  the' 
ftory  from our  author,  with  4h*  fingle  observation,  that  thofe 
wjip  can  belUfje,-  will  be  .very  readily  able  to  account  for  it. 

*  Talking  with  a  Jcarne^p^y^cwn  (a  great  connoifleur  in  pointy 
ing an*!, letting  dogs)  uppjipt vc^iybjccl  of  puppies^  he  told  the. 
following  marvellous  taje,o/^iit,Qh  he  had  of  the  fetting  kind. 

<  A*  be  traveled  from^lid^u^inr^  through 
a  country  village,  the  maltitts  arm  cur-dogs  ran  out  barring,  as  is 
i^upl  when  gentlemen  ride,  by.  fuch,  places  ;  among, tbem  he  ob- 
ferved  a  little.ugly  prdJar^s  cur  particularly  eager  and  fond  of  in- 
gratiating, himfelt  with  the  bitch.  The  do&of  .flopped  to  water 
upon  thejpot,  and  whilft  his  horfe  drank,  could  not  help  re- 
marking bow  amorous  the  cur  continued,  aud  how^fond  and 
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courteous  the  bitch  fceraed  to  her  admirer ;  but  provoked  in  the 
end,  to  fee  a  creature  of  Phillis's  rank  and  breed,  foobfequiousto 
fuch  mean  addrenes,  drew  one  of  his  piilols  and  (hot  the  dog  dead 
on  the  fpot  ;  then  alighted,  and  taking  the  bitch  into  his  arms, 
carried  her  before  him  feveral  miles.  The  Doctor  relates  farther, 
that  madam,  from  that  day,  would  eat  little  or  nothing,  having 
in  a  manner  loft  her  appetite,  (he  had  no  inclination  to  go  abroad 
with  her  mafter,  or  come  when  he  called  ;  but  feemed  to  repine 
like  a  creature  in  love,  and  exprefs  fenfible  concern  for  the  lofs 
of  her  gallant. 

*  Partridge  fcafon  came  on,  but  (he  had  no  nofe  ;  the  Doctor 
did  not  take  the  bird  before  her.  However,  in  procefs  of  time, 
Phiilis  waxed  proud.  The  Doctor  was  heartily  glad  of  it,  and 
phyfically  apprehended  it  would  be  a  means  of  weaning  her  from 
all  thoughts  of  her  deceafed  admirer  ;  accordingly  he  had  her  con- 
fined in  due  time,  and  warded  by  an  admirable  fetter  of  high 
blood,  which  the  Doctor  galloped  his  grey  Itone-horfe  forty  miles 
an  end  to  fetch  for  the  purpofe  And,  that  no  accident  might 
happen  from  the  carcleflhefs  of  drunken,  idle  fervants,  the  charge 
was  committed  to  a  truily  old  woman  houfekeeper  ;  and,  as  ab- 
fence  from  patients  would  permit,  the  Doctor  affiduoufly  attend- 
ed the  affair  himfelf.  But  lo !  when  the  days  of  whelping  came, 
Phiilis  did  not  produce  one  puppy  but  what  was,  in  all  refpects, 
the  very  picture  and  colour  of  the  poor  dog  he  had  fliot  fo  many 
months  before  the  bitch  was  in  heat. 

*  This  affair  not  more  furprized  than  enraged  the  Doctor.  For 
fome  time  he  differed,  almoft  to  paning,  with  his  old  faithful 
houfekeeper,  being  unjuftly  jealous  of  her  care  ;  fuch  behaviour 
before  (he  never  knew  from  him,  but,  alas,  what  remedy  ?  He 
kept  the  bitch  many  years,  yet,  to  his  infinite  concern,  fhe  never 
brought  a  litter,  but  exactly  fimilar  to  the  pedlar's  cur.  He  dif- 
pofed  of  her  to  a  friend  of  his  in  a  neighbouring  county,  but  to 
no  purpofe,  the  vixen  ftill  brought  fuch  puppies.  Whence  the 
Doctor  tenacioufly  maintained,  bitch  and  dog  may  fall  paffionately 
in  love  with  each  other. 

*  That  fuch  creatures,  efpccially  the  female,  may  at  particu- 
lar times  like,  or  prefer,  I  grant  the  Doctor ;  but  how  the  im- 
prcflion  of  the  dog  (admitting  to  favour  him  there  was  any) 
could  occaiion  fimilitude  in  the  ifTue  of  the  bitch,  and  for  a  conti- 
nuance of  years,  after  the  dog's  death,  nobody  but  the  Doctor  is 
capable  of  defending,  who  to  this  day  relates  and  juftifies  the 
truth  of  every  circumftance  I  have  mentioned.  So  much  for 
dogs,  harriers  efpecially.  I  hope  the  digrcmon  will  be  pardoned, 
and,  if  not  difagrecable,  I  (hall  proceed  with  a  page  on  the 
Quarry.* 

The  author  then  attends  to  hares ;  he  finds  little  reafon  to 
admire  that  acute  forefight  and  inftinctive  cunning,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  this  timid  animal.  In  fact,  thofe  who  have 
fceen  deceived,  are  willing  to  attribute  the  miftakt  to  any  thing 
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fcelicfes  their  own  ignorance.  There  are  Come  curious  remarks 
bn  this  fubjeft,  and  a  fatisfaaory  deteaion  of  the  errors  of 
'thofe  naturalifts  who  copy,  when  they  mould  have  examined. 

The  other  letters  are  more  technical,  and  confift  of  direc- 
tions to  fportfmen.  They  cannot  eafily  be  abridged,  and  we 
have  already  extended  this  article  beyond  its,  bounds. 

The  Prophecies,  and  other  Texts,  cited  in  the  New  Teftament, 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  Original  and  with  the  Septuagint 
Verfeon.  To  which  are  added  Notes.  By  Thomas  Randolph, 
D.  D.  Prefident  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford,  and  Lady  Margaret's 
Prof ejfer  of  Divinity,    ^/o.     2s.  dd.  Rivington. 

ANY  objeaions  have  been  raifed  againft  the  evangelical 
writers,  on  account  of  the  feeming  inaccuracy  of  their 
Citations  from  the  Old  Teftament.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
fome  of  their  quotations  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
that  others  are  applied  to  circumftances  and  events,  which  are 
very  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  Chriftianity  have  attempted  to  remove  thefe  ob- 
jeaions by  obfervjng,  that  the  facred  writers  made  ufe  of  the 
Greek  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  called  the  Septuagint. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  cafe.  Bilhop  Wetenhall,  Mr, 
Spearman,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  others,  have  ftated  and  examined 
thefe  citations,  and  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  ufe  and 
application  in  the  New  Teftament.  But  we  do  not  recoiled, 
that  any  one  has  given  us  fuch  a  diftina  view  of  the  corref- 
ponding  paffages  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
New  Teftament,  as  the  learned  author  of  this  publication. 

An  Index  in  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra  makes  the  number  of 
citations  286.  In  one  of  Maittaire's,  at  the  end  of  his  Greek 
Teftament,  the  number  is  244.  According  to  Spearman,  who 
Itrikes  off  thofe  paflages,  which  are  only  references  and  ajlu- 
fions  to  places  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  counts  the  fame 
texts  but  once,  which  aie  cited  feveral  times,  the  number  is 
1 64. 

Dr.  Randolph  has  given  us  179  parallel  paffages,  with  re* 
ferences  to  thofe  that  are  cited  in  different  places. 
His  computation  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Citations  agreeing  exaaiy  with  the  Hebrew,  63. 

2.  Agreeing  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  63. 

3.  Agreeing  in  fenfe  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  words,  24, 

4.  Giving  the  general  fenfe,  but  abridging  or  adding  to  it,  8. 

5.  Taken  from  feveral  paffages  of  SS.  3. 

6.  Differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint, 6. 

7.  Citations,  where  we  have  reafon  to  fufpea,  that  the 
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Apoftles  either  read  the  Hebrew  differently,  or  put  Tome 
fenfe  upon  the  words  different  from  what  our  Lexicons 
exprefs,  21. 

8.  Places  where  the  Hebrew  feems  to  be  corrupted,  8. 

9.  Not  properly  citations,  but  references  or  allufions,  3. 
Index  II. 

1.  Citations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint,  on  only 
changing  the  perfon,  &c.  72. 

2.  Taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  with  fome  variation,  47. 
5.  Agreeing  in  fenfe,  but  not  in  words  with  the  Septuagint,  30. 

4.  Differing  from  the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly,  or 
nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  13. 

5.  Differing  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  taken  probably  from  fome  other  tranflation  or  para- 
phrafe,  io> 

From  this  diftinft  and  methodical  reprefentation,  we  have 
at  once  a  view  of  all  the  citations  in  the  New  Teftament  taken 
from  the  Old  :  on  which  we  lhall  take  the  liberty  to  make  two 
or  three  general  obfervations. 

ej 

1.  Many  of  the  citations  in  the  New  Teftament  are  to  be 
con  fide  red  as  mere  allufions,  or  applications  of  the  words  to 
the  defign  in  hand,  without  any  regard  to  the  fcope  and  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  from  whom  the  expreffions  are  cited.  This 
is  ufual  and  allowable  in  all  writers,  both  facred  and  profane* 
and  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  adhere 
to  the  identical  expreffions  of  the  original. 

2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Greek  verfion,  as  <we  n&w  haw 
it,  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles.  Jerom  feems  to 
think,  that  the  tranflation  made  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  comprehended  only  the  five  books  of 
Mofes  :  "  Arilteus  et  Jofephus,  et  omnis  fchoia  Judseorum, 
quinque  tan  turn  Hbros  Moyfi  a  LXX.  tranilatos  a  He  rant 
Comment,  in  Ezech.  c.  v.  12.  When  the  reft  were  tranflated, 
it  is  perhaps  impolfible  to  determine. — A  curious  inquirer  may 
anfwer  this  queftion  :  in  how  many,  and  in  which  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  do  we  find  our  prefent  Greek 
tranflation  clearly  and  indifputably  cited  by  the  Evangelifts  and 
Apoftles  ?  The  anfwer  will  fhew,  that  the  faid  Greek  tranf- 
lation of  thofe  books  was  extant  at  the  time,  in  ivhich  the 
New  Teftament  was  written. 

3.  Admitting,  that  there  was  extant,  in  the  age  of  the 
Apoftles,  a  Greek  verfion  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment, it  is  not  probable,  that  each  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  had  complete  copies,  which  were  at  that  time  fcarce 
and  expenfive.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  they  mould  have  their 
MSS  always  at  hand.    When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  fecond  epiftle 
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to  Timothy  from  Rome,  fome  of  his  *  books  and  parch- 
ments' were  at  Troas.  This  confideration  eafily  and  naturally 
accounts  for  their  irregular  citations ;  for  their  fometimes  giv- 
ing the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew,  fometimes  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
fometimes  that  of  other  verfions,  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
confutation  ;  and  fometimes  for  their  only  quoting  by  me- 
mory, inaccurately  and  imperfectly.  St.  Jerom,  treating  of 
that  paffage  in  Micah,  which  is  cited  by  St.  Matthew,  c.  ii.  6. 
*  Thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,'  fays,  4  Hoc  tef- 
timonium  nec  Hebraico  nec  LXX.  interpretibus  convenire  per- 
fpicuum  eft.'  He  adds,  '  Sunt  qui  afferant,  in  omnibus  pene 
teftimoniis,  quae  de  Veteri  Teftamento  fumuntur,  iftiufmodi 
effe  errorem,  ut  aut  ordo  mutetur,  aut  verba,  8c  interdum 
fenfus  quoque  ipfe  diverfus  fit,  vel  apollolis  vel  evangeliftis 
non  ex  libro  carpentibus  teilimonia,  fed  memori*  credentibus, 
qua:  non  nunquam  fallitur*    Comment,  in  Mich.  c.  v.  2. 

4.  We  muft  not  conclude,  as  fome  writers  have  done,  very 
raihly  and  illogically,  the  Septuagint  has  been  corrupted 
in  thofe  places,  in  which  we  do  not  find  thofe  very 
thoughts,  expreflions,  or  prophecies,  in  that  verfion,  which 
we  do  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  the  citations  made  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Seventy  Elders  were,  in  the  firft 
place,  very  moderately  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language; 
they  have  committed  many  confiderable  errors,  and  in  aim  oft 
innumerable  places  have  given  us  a  loofe  and  paraphraftic  ver- 
fion, adding  or  omitting  many  paflages  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner.  Befides,  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  were,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  tranflated  by  different  perfons,  who 
were  very  differently  qualified  for  that  employment.  In  the 
next  place,  the  tranflators  were  no  prophets  ;  and  as  they  lived 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift*,  they  could  not  pouibly  fee,  nor 
underftand,  nor  conceive,  all  the  prophecies,  or  prophetic 
circumftances,  relating  to  our  Saviour  in  the  fame  light,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelifls  ;  or  in 
which  they  now  appear  to  Chriftian  writers,  who  are  directed 
in  thefe  inquiries  by  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  hiftory.  Thefe 
confiderations  will  account  for  the  omiflion,  the  perverfion,  or 
the  imperfect  reprefentation  of  thofe  prophetical  characters  and 
incidents,  which  were  afterwards  applied  to  Jefus  Chrift. 
Thus  the  words  of  Hofea,  ch.  xi.  1.  'I  called  my  fon  out 
of  Egypt,'  &c.  were  very  naturally  tranflated,  '  When  Ifrael 
was  a  child,  and  I  loved  him,  and  called  his  children  out  of 
Egypt ;  as  I  called  them,  fo  they  went  from  my  face.'  Here 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Greek  text,  in  this  paffage, 

•  Stptuag.  Tranfl.  270  years  before  Chrift. 
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Jias  been  wilfully  corrupted.  The  tranflators  have  made,  the 
prophet  fpeak  agreeably  to  the  known  fa#,  and  nothing  more 
could  be  expetted  from  them. 

5.  Our  author  fuppofes,  that  the  Hebrew  text,  in  fome  o^ 
the  prophecies  relating  to  Chrift,  have  been  corrupted  by  due 
Jews.  And  he  obferves,  *  that  the*  places  they  have  corrupt- 
ed are  generally  fo  unintelligible,  and  agree  fo  little  with  the 
context,  that  their  forgeries  betray  themfelves.'  In  fupport 
of  this  opiniom,  he  produces  inftances  from  Pfal.  xxii.  xl.  6, 
ex.  Ifa.  liii.  Amos  ix.  12.  His  obfervations  are  learned  and 
ingenious  ;  but  the  argument,  we  apprehend,  is  not  conclu- 
five,  becaufe  a  tranferiber  may  make  a  paflage  obfeure  or  ab- 
furd  through  ofcitancy  as  well  as  dcfign. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  thofe,  who  are  employed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  Teltament,  and  wifli  to  enter  into 
the  foregoing  inquiries.  The  plan  is  judicious,  and  the  notes 
candid  and  impartial. 


An  Introdufticn  to  Natural  Pbilofopby.  Illuftrated  with  Copper 
Plates.  By  William  Nicbolfon.  .2  wis.  8-1/0.  14J.  in  Boards. 
Johnfon. 

IT  is  with  pleafure  that  we  introduce  to  the  world  a  publica- 
**  tion  the  utility  of  which  extends  to  all  the  human  race,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  much  wanted.  In  the  nrlt  dawning  of 
the  modern  philofophy,  men  of  the  greateft  reputation  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  write  or  compile  introductory 
treatifes  on  the  fubjett;  though,  by  the  nature  of  fuch  works, 
they  were  prevented  from  enlarging  on  their  own  particular 
difcoveries,  and  confequently  in  fome  meafure  deprived  of  the 
celebrity  which  might  have  arifen  from  employing  their  pens 
on  writings  of  another  kind.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fcarcity  of  thefe  productions  in  the  prefent  age,  it  feems  pro- 
per to  affirm,  that  the  fincere  and  almoft  enthuliaftic  de- 
fire  to  promote  the  general  knowlege  of  philofophical  fubjects, 
which  animated  thofe  early  writers,  is  fcarcely  to  be  found 
among  the  learned  of  our  times.  We  are  glad  to  fee 
Mr.  Nicholfon  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  the  concifenefs  and  elegance  of 
his  ftyle,  are  fuch  as  indicate  abilities,  induftry,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  fubject.  He  has  given  a  clear, 
rational,  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  prefent  ilate  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  which  may  be  read  and  underftood  by  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mathematics,  yet  without  vi- 
tiating their  tafte,  if  they  ihould  be  induced  to  enter  more 
deeply  int6  the  ftudy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  his  book  cannot 
•  *  be 
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be  unacceptable  as  a  manual  to  the  truly  learned.  This  it 
general  praiie  ;  it  is  now  our  duty  to  enter  into  particulars. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  preiident  of 
the  Royal  Society.  The  dedication  is  followed  by  a  preface 
which  contains  an  animated  encomium  on  the  excellence  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  a  modeft  account  of  the  treatife  it- 
Self.  It  is  divided  into  three  books,  beiides  a  fhort  general 
introduction. 

The  firft  book  is  divided  into  four  fections.  Section  I.  Of 
matter  in  the  abftract.    Sect.  II.  Of  bodies  in  motion.  Sect. 

♦ 

III.  Of  aftronomy.  Sect.  IV.  Of  the  general  effects  of  gravi- 
tation. Speaking  of  the  properties  of  matter,  he  has  placed 
the  controverfy  relating  to  its  impenetrability  in  a  clear  light, 
and*feems  inclined  to  reject  M.  Bofcovich's  hypothecs  of  its 
abfblute  penetrability  (p.  18.)  He  has  likewife  noted  a  cir* 
cumftance  refpecting  the  inertia  which  has  been  very  little  at- 
tended to  ;  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  as  the  inertia,  though  aimoft  generally  taken  as 
fuch.  (p.  21,  22.)  »  The  fecond  Section  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  mechanical  inftruments,  which  at  the 
conclafion  are  comprehended  in  this  general  rule  (p.  69.) 

*  If  two  weights  applied  to  the  terms  of  any  mechanical 
engine  be  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
perpendicular  fpaces  which  would  be  defcribed  when  in  mo- 
tion ;  they  will  be  in  equilibrio.' 

This  Section  likewife  contains  an  elucidation  of  the  motions 
of  bodies  which  refpect  the  center  of  gravity. 

Section  III.  contains  aftronomy,  or  an  account  of  the  celef- 
tiai  phenomena.  In  books  of  aftronomy  we  are  ufually  inform- 
ed that  the  fun  is  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  that  the 
planets  revolve  about  him  in  orbits  of  which  he  is  nearly  the 
center,  &c.  &c.  but  not  being  told  at  the  fame  time  how.  this 
knowlege  was  originally  acquired,  it  is  not  unufual  for  the  Su- 
perficially learned  to  believe  that  the  Copcrnican  fyftem  is 
merely  an  ingenious  invention  which  the  fafhion  of  the  day 
Supports,  but  which  muft,  in  its  turn,  give  way  to  a  new 
fyftem,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  fuperfeded  the  old 
hypothefis  of  Ptolemy.  Our  author  appears  to  have  been  aware 
pf  this ;  and  the  method  he  has  adopted  cannot  be  better 
ihewn  than  by  quoting  one  of  thofe  elegant  prefatory  intro? 
ductions,  with  which  he  frequently  begins  any  new  Subject, 
(p.  86,  &  feq.) 

*  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Sciences  originated  from  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  mecha- 
pic  arts  were  invented  to  forward  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and 
thofe  vyorks  which  are  necefiary  to  make  life  comfortable.  Gco^ 
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fllctry  was  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  marking  the  limits  or  quan- 

tiry  of  lands  ;  and  an  accurate  oblcrvation  ok  the  returns  of  the 
feafons  were  rec|uired  that  the  proprietor  might  with  certainty 
know  when  to  expect  his  crop.  Hence  the  origin  of  uibonomy. 
Perhaps  this  fcience  might  have  been  long  applied  to  no  other  u'fe 
than  that  of  dividing  time,  if  the  natural  fertility  of  the  human 
invention  had  not  attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodies  the  functions 
of  fuperintending  the  fates  of  men.  The  coulcioufi:efs  of  the 
exhtencc  ot  a  Deity  being  the  immediarc  cont'cquencc  of  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  felf-exiftence,  it  was  natural  to  wiih  for  the  knowledge 
of  his  intention  and  our  duty.  Whether  reafon,  unafMed  by 
revelation,  be  adequate  to  the  taik  of  gratifying  this  wifb,  is  a 
queftion  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  ;  bur  certain  it  is,  that 
the  ancients  inltead  of  enquiring  with  that  coolnei's  and  caution 
which  are  fo  neceflary  in  any  rcfearch  whatloever,  did,  on  the 
contrary,  give  rein  to  their  imagination,  and  formed  a  fy  item  of 
theology,  which,  though  highly  inconfiltent,  was  almoft  uni- 
verfally  received  till  the  introduction  of  ChrilHanity.  Initead  of 
attending  to  the  idea  of  One  omnipotent  and  omnifeient,  they  in- 
vented an  innumerable  holt  of  fubordinare  deities,  each  of  whom 
governed  in  his  refpective  province.  The  feven  erratic  bodies, 
viz.  the  Sun,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury, were  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  as 
many  gods  ot  different  tempers  and  difpofitions.  Plants,  animals, 
and  even  men  were  clailed  out  to  each  of  thefe  gods,  and  a  chi- 
merical fcience  was  laid  down  for  the  prediction  of  future  events, 
from  the  relative  iituations  or  afpects  of  the  ceie  trial  bodies. 
This  was  called  aftrology,  and  is  not  at  this  day  entirely  exploded. 
Axmotive  fo  important  and  gratifying  to  the  anxious  curiofity  of 
man,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  conltant  obfervation  of  thefe 
afpects  ;  and  by  that  obfervation  the  knowledge  of  alhonomy  had 
made  a  conliderable  progrefs,  while  more  obvious  fciences  were 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

4  By  the  earlielt  accounts  it  appears  probable  that  the  orientals 
were  firft  acquainted  with  the  true  fy  Item  of  the  world  ;  Pytha- 
goras having  obtained  that  knowledge  during  his  travels  in  India 
which  he  afterwards  taught  in  Magna  Gratia.  Let  us  pafs  by 
the  various  and  intricate  lchemes  by  which  philofophers  attempted 
to  refolve  the  celeltial  appearances  till  the  ancient  fyitcm  of  the 
world  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  whofe  name  it  has  ever  lince 
retained.  Let  us  fuppofe  ouriclves  in  the  lituation  or  the  orien- 
tal fages  to  whom  the  difcovery  is  attributed,  and  by  tracing  the 
ileps  by  which  it  was  made,  we  mall  exhibit  a  clear  idea  of  it,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  expofe  the  proofs  by  which  we  are  induced 
to  receive  it  as  truth.' 

After  the  introduction  he  leads  his  reader  into  the  open  air, 
to,  contemplate  the  motions  and  fituations  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  by  the  moll  obvious  and  natural  remarks  he  deduces 
their  real  from  their  apparent  motions.    In  thefe  particulars 
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we  think  him  remarkably  happy  in  his  illuftration,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  enlivens  a  fubject,  in  itfclf  fublime  and  in- 
terefting,  by  introducing  occafional  reflections  and  modeft  con- 
jectures on  the  final  caufes  of'the  feveral  appearances.  We  (hall 
jirefent  our  readers  with  the  following  extract,  as  a  fpecimen 
cf  his  manner  of  entering  into  a  fubject  of  dubious  enquiry, 
(p.  148.) 

'  Hypothefes,  or  conjectures  are  only  allowable  in  natural 
philofophy  when,  tor  want  of  experimental  or  actual  obfervations, 
a  lefs  fallible  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  be  adopted.  They  are 
of  ufe  chiefly  to  point  out  the  fcries  of  enquiries  necefTary  to  en- 
able the  philofophcr  to  confirm  or  reject  them.  Till  thofe  en- 
quiries are  made,  care  rouft  be  taken  not  to  admit  them  for  more 
than  their  real  value.  '1  he  very  plaufible  hypothefes  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  who  preceded  the  immortal  Newton  were  jeceived  for  a 
time,  but,  not  being  founded  on  a  conftant  recurrence  to  pheno- 
mena, they  are  now  no  longer  remembered  but  as  proofs,  that 
the  greatest  human  undcrftandingis  unequal  to  the  talk  of  deduc- 
ing the  appearances  of  nature  by  arguments  a  priori, 

4  The  obfervations  which  might  confirm  the  hypothefes  of 
planetary  worlds,  feem  to  be  placed  beyond  our  power.  We  can 
fcarce  hope  to  make  optical  initrumcnts  fufficiently  perfect  to  ren- 
der their  inhabitants  vifiblcto  us.  The  grofs  air,  with  which  we 
are  furrounded,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  we  al- 
ready poflefs,  and  limits  their  perfection  to  a  certain  degree,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  pafs.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  -do,  is 
to  examine  if  the  planets  are  accommodated  with  thofe  things 
which  we  are  ufed  to  cenfider  as  neceffary  to  animal  exigence. 
Lands,  feas,  clouds,  vapours,  and  an  atmofphere  or  body  of  air, 
are  objects  which  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  face  of  a  habitable 
world  ;  what  ha9  been  done  in  this  refpect  it  is  our  prefent  buii- 
nefs  to  relate.'  / 

The  caufe  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  varying  length  of  days 
is  too  complex  to  be  eafily  underftood  by  a  mere  reader,  with- 
out the  atfiftance  of  an  orrery,  or  fome  other  inftrument  of  that 
nature.  Mr.  Nicholfon  has  treated  the  fubject  in  a  manner 
much  more  ftmple  and  intelligible  than  we  remember  to  have 
feen,  and  which  we  are  of  opinion  will  be  readily  underftood 
without  any  extraordinary  degree  of  attention. 

The  fection  is  concluded  by  reflexions  on  the  final  caufes  of 
the  fixed  ftars  and  the  magnitude  of  the  univerfe.  This  has 
been  confidered  by  every  writer  on  aftronomy  ;  but  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ideas  will  always  give  it  importance,  and  command 
the  attention.  Our  author  has  treated  this  fubject  with  his 
nfual  force  and  pcrfpicuity.  (p.  181.) 

*  In  confidering  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  fpace  in  which 
the  fixed  ilars  arc  placed,  it  does  not  feem  rational  to  fuppofethat 
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fticn  vaft  bodies  as  they  muft  neceflTarily  be,  were  created  for  no 
other  purpoie  than  to  afford  us  a  glimmering  light  in  the  abfence 
of  the  fun.  if  that  were  the  intention  of  their  exigence,  why 
have  the  telefcopic  ftars  twinkled  unfeen  till  thefe  later  ages  ? 
Certainly  the  fuppofition  agrees  very  ill  with  the  adequacy  ot  the 
agent  to  the  effect,  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  all  the  inftances  to 
which  our  knowledge  extends.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
minute  objects  which,  though  organized  and  poflefling  fpecific 
qualities,  are  not  large  enough  rocome  under  the  obfervation  of 
lenfe :  let  us  advert  to  the  other  limit,  and  conremplatc  thofe 
magnitudes  which  exceed  the  power  of  our  imaginations  by  reafon 
of  their  vaftnefs. 

*  We  fee  but  a  finall  part  of  the  univerfe.  The  vifible  horizon 
is  fcarcely  more  than  a  degree  in  diameter,  yet  that  diftance  is  the 
jjreateft  of  which  we  can  form  any  real  conception.    Our  clear 
ideas  of  number  enable  us  to  proceed  with  certainty  in  our  f pecu- 
lations, but  our  imaginations  are  not  by  that  means  enlarged. 
Thus  we  can  prove  that  the  diilance  of  the  fun  exceeds  the  dia- 
meter of  the  horizon  above  eight  hundred  thoufand  times,  but 
cannot  from  thence  form  any  notion  of  a  diftance  fo  great.  We 
may  proceed  farther,  and  demonftrate  that  the  diftance  of  the 
neareft  fixed  ftar  exceeds  that  of  the  fun  in  a  ratio  much  beyond 
this  laft  mentioned  ;  becaufe  if  it  did  not,  the  ftar  would  have  a 
fenfible  annual  parallax.    Not  to  ftop  here  ;  fince  the  number 
of  fixed  ftar3  is  indefinitely  great,  greater  numbers  being  always 
feen  the  more  perfect  the  telefcope ;  and  fince  there  is  reafon  to' 
think  they  are  a*  far  diftant  from  each  other  as  from  us,  this  laft 
diftance  muft  be  indefinitely  magnified  before  any  fuppofition  of 
the  diameter  of  the  univerfe  can  be  formed.    This  magnitude 
not  only  exceeeds  all  imagination,  but  is  even  beyond  the  power 
of  numbers! — The  Creator  of  the  fabrick  alone  can  comprehend 
the  infinite  expantion.    Here  it  is  that  our  obfervations  fail  us, 
and  our  knowledge  is  of  neceflity  reduced  to  hypothefis.  That 
which  is  generally  received  is  founded  on  the  following  analogical 
proof. 

4  Jt  muft  be  rerr.embered,  when  fpeaking  of  parallax,  it  was 
fliewn  that  the  bafe  between  the  two  ftations  of  an  obferver  is  al- 
ways feen  from  the  object  under  the  fame  angle  as  the  parallax. 
The  neareft  fixed  liar  has  no  annual  parallax  ;  therefore  the  dia- 
meter of  the  annual  orbit,  if  viewed  from  the  neareft  fixed  ftar, 
would  fubtend  no  fenfible  angle  and  a  fortiori,  the  fun  itfelf 
would  appear  no  more  than  as  a  luminous  point ;  that  is  to  fay, 
as  a  fixed  ftar.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  ftars  muft  be  equal  to 
the  fun  in  bulk  ;  or  in  other  words  that  they  are  funs.  The  fame 
argument  of  the  infehfibility  of  the  parallax,  not  to  mention  the 
imbecility  of  their  light,  will  prove  that  the  planets  could  not  be 
▼ifible  at  the  diftance  of  a  fixed  ftar.  It  is  therefore  no  deroga- 
tion from  the  probability  of  every  fixed  liar's  being  accompanied 
by  a  fyftem  of  planets,  to  fay  we  do  not  fee  them  ;  fince  that  is 
proved  to  be  impofliblej  even  granting  them  to  exjft.'  Confe- 
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quently  the  moft  rational  hypothefis  of  the  final  purpofe  of  fo 
many  funs  is,  rharthey  arc  ordained  to  diftribute  light  and  heat  to 
an  immenfe  number  of  worlds  that  attend  on  them/ 

Section  IV.  is  employed  on  the  general  effe&s  of  gravita- 
tion. We  have  remarked  a  great  attention  to  order  and  ac- 
curacy throughout  this  work,  fcarcely  any  argument  being 
ever  made  ufc  cf,  which  has  not  been  previoufly  eftablifhed  in 
ibme  former  part  of  the  treatife  :  but  in  this  fediion,  it  was 
neccfTary  to  deviate  from  that  rule,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mafs  of 
mathematical  reafoning  beyond  the  capacities  of  thofe  for 
whom  the  book  appears  to  be  principally  intended.  Our  au- 
thor has  ailumed  as  populates  four  theorems  from  the  Prin  • 
cipia  ;  from  which,  after  the  manner  of  Newton,  he  deduces 
the  phyfical  caufes  of  the  planetary  motions.  He  has  been 
particularly  attentive  to  the  lunar  irregularities  ;  and  in  render- 
ing this  complicate  and  difficult  fubjeft  popular  and  intelli- 
gible, he  has  fhewn  a  degree  of  addrefs  and  ingenuity  which 
does  him  great  credit :  from  this  explanation  the  motion  of 
the  apfides,  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  figures  of  the  planets, 
nutation  of  the  poles^  and  the  tides  are  readily  accounted  for. 

The  fecond  book  is  like  wife  divided  into  four  feSions,  two 
ef  which,  relating  to  light  and  colours,  and  optics,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  firft  volume.  This  book  is  introduced  by  a  chapter 
*  oa  the  limited  ftate  of  the  human  faculties,'  which  we  are 
forry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tranferibe.  For,  not  to 
mention  the  evil  confequences  which  have  arifen  from  not 
confideritfg  this  circumllance,  we  have  perufed  it  with  much 
pleafure,  as  an  inftance  of  the  ftrong  and  liberal  turn  of  mind 
of  its  author,  whofe  habit  of '  looking  without  prejudice  into 
the  regions  of  conjeclure/  we  have  had  frequent  reafon  to 
admire. 

He  has  confidered  the  hypothefis  of  Euler,  who,  in  hi* 
letters  to  a  German  princefs,  is  very  earneft  in  eftablifhing  the 
do&rine  of  light  being  caufed  by  an  undulating  medium, 
which  Mr.  Nichoifon  controverts  by  (hewing  that  the  undu- 
lations of  an  elaftic  fluid  ought  not  to  proceed  univerfally 
in  right  lines  as  light  is  found  to  do.  It  feems  wonderful 
that  a  philofopher  of  Euler's  eminence  mould  overlook  fo  ob- 
vious an  objection  to  his  theory  ;  which  however  we  do  not 
jhink  abfolutely  unanfwerable,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
Newton's  hypothefis  is  exceedingly  more  fimple  and  rational. 

At  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  (qu.  29.)  that  great  philo- 
fopher affirms  that  '  nothing  more  is  requifite  for  producing 
all  the  variety  of  colours  and  degrees  of  refrangibility,  than 
that  the  rays  of  light  be  bodies  of  different  fizes,  the  leaf*  of 
which  may  take  the  violet,  the  weakeft  and  darkeft  of  all  the 
colours,  and  be  more  eafily  diverted  by  refracting  fubftances 
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from  the  rigbt  courfe  ;  and  the  reft  as  they  are  bigger  and 
bigger  may  take  the  ftronger  and  more  lucid  colours,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  and  be  more  and  more  difficultly  di- 
verted.'  This  idea  has  been  adopted  without  hefitation  by 
every  writer  fince  his  time;  but  Mr.  Nichfclfon  (hews  that 
it  is  ill-founded  (p.  324.)  and  that  the  varying  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light  cannot  depend  at  all  on  their  mafles  or 
fi*es,  but  is  caufed  by  the  attraction  excited  between  bodies 
and  the  rays  of  light  being  ftronger  on  fome  rays  than  others 
after  the  ratio  of  their  mafles. 

Section  II.  treats  of  optics.  Opticians  have  invented  varfc 
ous  methods  of  explaining  how  it  happens  that  we  behold  ob^ 
jects  erect  while  it  is  certain  the  image  formed  on  the  cxpan- 
fion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  inverted.  Thefe  difficulties  might 
readily  have  been  overcome,  if  the  writers  had  confidered  that 
pofition  is  not  an  object  of  the  fenfc  of  fight;  for,  as  our  author 
lhews  (p.  346.) 

*  Thefe  notions'  refpecling  pofitton  '  are  derived  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  direction  in  which  gravity  con ftantly  acts;  to  which 
direction  we  always  refer :  whence  it  happens,  that  though  the 
portion  of  the  eye  be  ever  fo  much  changed,  the  idea  of  the  pofir 
tton  of  objects  in  view  remains  unchanged.  For  example  ;  if  a 
man  view  an  upright  pole  or  ftaff,  the  image  of  the  pole  on  the 
retina  wiLl  be  at  right  angles  to  the  opening  of  the  eyelids,  pro- 
vided he  holds  his  head  upright ;  but  if  he  vary  the  pofition  of  his 
head,  the  image  will  be  formed  in  a  different  pofition,  and  upon  a 
different  part  of  the  retina  :  notwithftanding  which  he  conilantly: 
imagines  the  pole  to  be  erect  and  unaltered  * 

The  phenomenon  of  the  large  apparent  fize  of  the  horizontal 
mcon»  which  we  likewife  think  has  been  treated  by  philofophi^ 
cal  writers  as  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  it  really  is; 
our  author  explains  with  great  clearnefs  (p.  366.) 

The  fecond  volume  of  this  ingenious  workt  reats  of  Hydro- 
ftatics,  Pneumatics,  Chemiftry,  Air,  and  Electricity;  the  three 
laft  of  which  have  become  almoft  entirely  new  fciences  fines' 
the  laft  publication  of  a  book  of  this  kind.  We  muft  poftpone 
our  account  of  thefe  to  a  future  Number,  and  conclude,  for  the 
prefent,  by  recommending  this  ufeful  publication  to  the  notice 
of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  acquiring  philofophcal  knowlege.  . 

$  ketches  on  the  Art  of  Painting  ;  with  a  Dejcripticn  of  the  moft 
capital  Piclures  in  the  King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid. 
Tranjlated  by  John  Talbot  Dilien,  Knight,  and  Baron  of  tbi 
Sacred  Rotnan  Empire,  .  \zmo*    zs,    Baldwin.  ' 
<£IR  Anthony  Raphael  Mengs,  the  author  of  thefe  Sketches* 
-     was  firft  painter  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  who  was  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  his  works,  that  he  not  only  liberally  rewarded 
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him  during  his  life*  but  provided  for  his  family  aftar  his  de- 
ceafe.  He  was  generally  cfteemed  an  excellent  copyiil,  a  cha- 
racter which  his  School  of  Athens  from  Raphael,  no*r  at  Nor- 
thumberland hoafe,  fairly  entitle  him  to.  Leavi 
his  merits  as  a  painter  to  the  judges  of  the  art, 
to  confider  him  as  a  writer,  in  which  capacity 
no  great  advantage.  This  performance  contains  little  more 
than  a  few  common-place  remarks  on  deiign,  compofition, 
clair-obfcore,  &c.  in  a  ftyle  rather  turgid  and  aiFe&ed,  and 
fometimes  obfeure  and  unintelligible.    He  tell  as  that  «  a 


centring  wuu  vm  *~   V*    j  , 

when  judiciouflv  united  by  the  powers  of  art.  In  this  depends 
the  talent  of  the  profcffor  to  give  a  piaurefque  appearance  to* 
his  ideas,  and  form  fuch  an  union  as  will  caufc  a  particular 
fenfation  on  the  fpeaator.' 

Speaking  of  the  fublime  ftyle,  our  fublime  author  informs 
us  that  <  the  grand  point  in  thefe  compofiuo»s,.isto  combine 
an  unity  of  ideas,  between  the  poflible  and  impoffc,bie  *  for 
which  purpofe,  the  artift  muft  employ  known  appearances,  and 
forms  of  a  perfeaion  beyond  the  line  of  pofiibility  ;  and  i% 
thofe  parts  which  he  takes  from  nature,  he  muft  abftracl  all  the 
figns  of  mechanifm  even  from  nature  itfclf.'— -Thole  ,0§ 
our  readers  who  can  tell  what  Mr.  Mengs,  or  his  tranflatojy 
means  by  particular  fenfations,  and  thejtgns  ofmecbanifm,  mud 
haw  more  fagacity  and  penetration  than  we  pretend  to  pof- 

fefSt  To  fevcral  obfervation:  of  this  kind  our  author  has 

ed  a  laboured  defcription  of  fome  fine  piaures  in  the  palace 
at  Madrid :  as  this  is  the  beft  part  of  the  performance,  we 
mail  give  a  ftiort  extraa  from  the  account  of  Raphael's  famous 
piaures  known  by  the  name  of  our  Lady  delio  Spajiroo. 

«  The  fubjea  (fays  he)  is  taken  from  fcripture,  when  the 
women  wept  on  feeing  our  Saviour  bearing  the  crofs  to  Mount 
Calvary  ;  and  he  faid  to  them,  foretelling  the  deftrudion  of 
Jerufalem,  "  Daughters  of  Jerufalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourfelves,  and  for  your  children  !"  To  give  more 
grace  to  his  compofition,  Raphael  has  added  a  diftant  view  of 
Mount  Calvary,  winding  to  the  right,  where  it  is  thought  our. 
Lord  fell  the  firft  time,  when  a  ruffian  pulls  him  by  a  rope, 
tied  round  his  waift.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  this  pkture 
being  intended  for  the  church  before  mentioned,  the  friars 
who  were  to  have  it,  were  defirous,  that  the  blefled  Virgin 
fhould  be  reprefented  ;  or  it  might  have  been  the  choice  of  the 
painter;  be  that  as  it  may,  Raphael  well  knew  how  to  give 
every  figure  its  utmoft  grace  and  dignity,  and  to  treat  his  fub- 
jea with  infinite  majefty. 

•  Having 
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1  Raving  to  reprefent  on  this  occafioa  the  figure  of  a  mo- 
ther, of  one  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  treated  iffl- 
j*ioofly  by  the  people,  he  chofe  the  unhappy  ftate  of  an  afr 
Aided  mother,  obliged  to  intercede  with  an  infamous  mob,  to 
have  companion  on  die  fdfleren  In  this  diftrefs,  Raphael  has 
painted  our  lady  kneeling,  not  looking  towards  her  fon^  to 
whom  (he  could  giro  no  relief,  but  in  the  ad  of  the  ntoft  effi- 
cacious fupplication,  reprefipnting,  that  having  fallen,  he  is. 
in  need  of  the  pity  of  him*  who  is  pulling  him  by  the  rope,  in 
order  to  rife.  To  this  humble  pofture  he  gives  a  rtlief,  by 
placing  near  her,  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  John,  and  the  other 
Marys,  who  condole  with  her,  and  give  fuccour  to  the  mother 
of  their  lord,  fupporting  her  in  their  arms. 

*  Thelfe  figures  are  highly  expreffive  of  the  deeped  concern 
fbr  the  fufferings  of  our  faviour,  particularly  Mary  Magdalen, 
who  feems,  as  it  were,  fpeaking  to  Jefus  Chrift,  while  St. 
John  is  giving  aid  to  our  lady.  Jefus  Chrift,  though  fallen, 
is  not  deje&edi  nor  faint,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  threaten 
by  what  he  utters,  juft  as  it  is  exprefted  in  holy  writ,  his 
countenance,  beftdes  being  in  this  piece  of  an  excellence,  and 
beauty  almoft  incomprehenfible,  appears  inflamed  with  a  pro* 
phetic  fpirit,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fubject,  not  only  as  the 
Son  of  'God,  though  in  fufferance  ;  but  alfo  fuitable  to  tho 
genius  of  Raphael,  who  never  painted  any  feature  indifferent- 
ly* when  the  character  could  poflibly  be  reprefented  with 
dignity. 

*  The  whole  action  of  the  figure  is  noble  and  animated ;  the 
left  arm,  with  a  fine  hand,  leaning  on  a  Hone,  is  quite  ex* 
tended  ;  but  the  irregular  folds  of  the  fleeve,  (hew  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  the  fall,  and  feem  as  it  were,  yet  in  motion,  as  if  they 
had  not  recovered  from  the  prefTure  enfuing  from  the  weight* 
With  the  right  hand  Jefus  Chrift  holds  the  crofs  faft,  as 
if  unwilling  to  yield  it  to  the  figure  that  feems  aiming  to 
eafe  him  of  it ;  a  thought  moil  worthy  of  the  great  Raphael, 
who,  in  an  action,  which  to  many  would  appear  indifferent, 
recollected  that  Jefus  Chrift  fuffered  for  our  fins,  becaufe  he 
chofe  to  do  fo. 

*  The  variety  is  no  lefs  admirable,  which  he  has  diffufed  in 
the  countenances  of  the  executioners,  exhibiting  even  in  thefe 
the  different  ftages  of  wickednefs.  That  figure  with  his  mould- 
ers towards  us,  pulling  Jefus  Chrift  by  the  rope,  ftiews  his 
only  paffion  to  be,  a  brutal  defire  of  hurrying  on  to  the  place 
of  execution ;  the  other,  who  lays  hold  of  the  crofs,  feems 
touched  with  fome  degree  of  companion,  tad  willing  to  relicva 
the  fufferer :  near  him  a  foldier,  placing  the  crofs  with  his 
hand  on  the  (boulders  of  Our  Lord,  and  lifting  his  lance  with 
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a  threatening  gcfture,  exprefles  the  utmoft  inveteracy,  and  de- 
fire  to  opprefs  the  Lord  fiill  more  after  his  fall.' 

The  tranflator  has  added  an  appendix,  which  contains  an 
uninterefting  relation  of  a  conteft  between  Malvafia,  and  Vic- 
toria, a  Spanifh  painter,  concerning  the  above  mentioned  pic- 
ture of  the  Spafimo. 

If  any  other  parts  of  Mr.  Mengs*  works  are  intended  for 
publication  in  England,  we  hope  more  judgment  will  be  ex- 
erted  in  the  feledion,  and  more  accuracy  beitowed  on  the 
tranflation  of  them. 

 ;  

Philofophical  TranfaQions,  of  the  'Royal  Society  of  London.  Vol, 
L XXI.  for  the  Tear  178 1.  Part  IL  ±to.  10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 
L.  Davis. 

ARTICLE  XV.  New  Experiments  upon  Gun  powder,  with 
occafional  Obfervations,  and  practical  Inferences;  tfc 
which  is  added,  an  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  determining 
the  Velocities  of  all  kindsx>f  Military  Projectiles,  and  the  De- 
fcription  of  a  very  accurate  Eprouvette  for  Gun -powder.  By 
Benjamin  Thompfon,  Efq.  R.  S.—-Thefe  experiments  were 
begun  in, the  year  1778,  at  Stoneland  Lodge,  a  country  feat 
of  lord  George  Germain's  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  conducted 
with  great  care  and  afliduity.  The  firfl:  part  contains  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  apparatus,  the  caution  made  ufe  of  previous 
to  every  trial,  and  a  number  of  other  particulars  which  can 
only  be  underflood  by  referring  to  the  article  itfelf,  and  con- 
fulting  the  plates  annexed  to  it.  We  mall  alfo  pafs  over  thoft 
parts  which  are  involved  in  algebraical  calculations,  and  give 
fuch  extracts  only  as  will  be  thought  more  generally  interefting 
and  ufeful. 

*  Of  the  effcft  that  the  heat  which  pieces  acquire  in  firings  products 

-  upon  the  force  of  p&wdcr. 

*  I  have  found,  fays  Mr.  Thompfon,  that  the  force  of  any 
given  charge  or  powder  is  coniiderably  greater  when  it  is  fired  in 
a  piece  that  has  been  previously  heated  by  firing,  or  by  any  other 
means,  than  when  the  piece  has  not  been  heated.  Every  body, 
that  is  acquainted  with  artillery,  knows,  that  the  recoil  of  great 
guns  is  much  more  violent  after  the  fecond  or  third  discharge, 
than  it  is  at  firft  ;  and  on  fliip  board,  where  it  is  neceflary  to  at- 
tend to  the  recoil  of  the  guns,  in  order  to  prevent  very  dangerous 
accidents  that  might  beoccalioned  by  it,  the  conftant  practice  has 
been  in  our  navy,  and,  I  believe  on  board  the  fliips  of  all  other 
nations,  to  leflcn  the  quantity  of  powder  after  the  firft  four  or 
five  rounds:  our  thirty-two  pounders,  forinftance,  are  commonly 
fired  with  3 -j  lbs.  of  powder  at  the  beginning  of  an  action  ;  but  the 
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charge  is  very  foon  reduced  to  i  iibs.  and  afterwards  to  Qtbs.  and 
the  filled  cartridges  are  prepared  accordingly. 

*  This  augmentation  of  the  force  or  powder,  when  it  is  fired 
In  a  piece  that  is  warm,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner:  there  is  no  fubftance  that  we  are  acquainted  with  that 
does  not  require  to  be  heated  before  it  will  oura;  even  gun- 
powder is  not  inflammable  when  it  is  cold.  Great  numbers  of 
fparks,  or  red-hot  particles  from  the  flint  and  fteel,  are  fre- 
quently feen  to  light  upon  the  priming  of  a  mufket,  without 
letting  fire  to  the  powder,  and  -rains  of  powder  may  be  made  to 
pafs  through  the  riaine  of  a  candle  without  taking  the  fire  ;  an<l 
what  is  ftUl  more  extraordinary,  if  large  grains  of  powder  are 
let  fall  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  upon  a  red-hot  plate 
of  iron,  laid  at  an  angle  of  about  4c0  with  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon, they  will  rebound  entire  without  being  burnt,  or  in  the 
leafl  altered,  by  the  experiment.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  fire  is 
too  feeble,  or  the  duration  of  its  a*5tion  not  fufficiently  long,  to 
heat  the  powder  to  that  degree  which  is  neceflary  in  order  tp 
its  being  rendered  inflammable.  —  As  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
heat  a  large  body  than  a  fmall  one,  it  follows  that  meal  powdex 
is  more  inflammable  than  that  which  is  grained  ;  and  the  fmallcr 
the  particles  are,  the  quicker  they  will  take  fire.  The  failors 
tjruife  the  priming  after  they  have  put  it  to  their  guns,  as  they 
find  it  very' difficult,  without  this  precaution,  to  fire  them  off 
with  a  match  :  and  if  thofe  who  are  fond  of  fponing  would  make 
ufc  of  a  fimilar  artifice,  and  prime  their  pieces  with  meal-powder, 
they  would  mifs  fire  lefs  often." 

•  Mr.  Thompfon  alfo  mews,  in  a  very  fatisfa&ory  manner> 
that  the  heat  of  the  barrel  of  a  piece  is  much  greater  when  it 
is  fired  with  powder  only,  than  when  the  fame  charge  is  made 
to  impel  one  or  more  bullets.  And  the  objection  that  may 
be  made  to  this  from  the  circumftance  of  bullets  being  found 
tp  be  very  hot,  if  they  be  taken  up  immediately  after  they 
come  put  of  the  gun,  is  eafily  obv  iated  :  for  the  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  of  bullets  discharged  from  wind-guns,  and. 
exofs-bows,  efpecially  when  they  have  impinged  againft  any 
hard  body  ,  and  are  much  flattened  ;  and  bullets  from  mufqucts 
are  always  found  to  be  hotter  in  proportion  to  the  hardnefs  of 
the  body  againft  which  they  are  fired.  If  a  mufket  ball  be 
fired  into  any  very  foft  body,  as,  for  inftance,  into  water,  it 
will  not  be  found  to  be  fenfibly  warmed ;  but  if  it  beared 
againft  a  thick  plate  of  iron,  or  any  other  body  that  it  cannot 
penetrate,  the  bullet  will  be  demolifhed  by  the  blow,  and  the 
pieces  of  it  that  are  difperfed  about  will  be  found  to  be  in  a 
ilate  very  little  fhort  of  fufion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  the 
flame  that  bullets  are  heated,  but  by  percuflion.  Neither  is 
the  running  of  the  metal  in  brafs  guns  any  objection  to  this 
opinion ;  for  this,  as  Mr.  Thompfon  very  properly  obferves, 
.Tt  0  2  proves 
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proves  nothing  but  that.brtfs'.is  veryjcafiry  corroded,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  flame  of  gun- powder  ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  in  thefe  cafes  the  metal  is  ever  entirely  melted?  -m 

*  The  vent  of  a  muflcet  is  very  foon  enlarged  by  firing,  and 
after  a  long  courfe  of  fervice  it  is  found  neceflary  to  Hop  it  up  with 
a  folid  fcrew,  through  the  center  of  which  a  new  vent  is  made 
of  the  proper  dimenliouo.  This  operation  is  called  bouchirig  the 
piece ;  but  in  all  the  better  kind  of  fowling-pieces  the  vent  is 
lined,  or  Douched  with  gold,  and  they  .pre  found  to  ftand  fire 
f  or1  any  length  of  time,  without  receiving  the  leaft  injury.  .•  But 
even'  body  knows  that  gold  will  run  with  a  lefs  heat  than  is 
required  to  melt  iron  ;  but  gold  is  not  corroded  either  by  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  or  the  acid  fpirit  that  is  generated  from  fulphur, 
whereas  iron  is  very  eafily  deftroyed  by  either;  and  that  1  take 
to  be  the  only  reaion  why  a  vent  that  is  lined  with  gold  is  fo 
much  more  durable  than  one  that  is  made  in  iron.  But  it  leeiu* 
that  iron  is  more  durable  than  brafs  ;  and  perhaps  iteel,  or  forae 
other  cheap  metal,  may  be  found  that  will  iupply  the  place  of  gold 
and  by  that  means  the  great  expence  that  attends  Douching  pieces 
with  that  precious  metal  may  be  fpared,  and  this  improvement 
may  be  introduced  into  common  ufe*  ,uvjti  *A:/tiod 

'  This  leads  us  to  a  very  eafy  and  effectual  remedy,  fot  that  defect 
fo  long  complained  of  in  all  kinds  of  brafs  ordnance,  tbt  nt»ni*g 
of  tbf  vent ;  for  if  thefe  pieces  were  bouchecf  wit(i  iron,  there  u 
no  doubt  but  they  would  ftand  fire  as  well  as  iron  guns  ;  aud  it 
fleet,  or  any  other  metal,  cither  fimpic  or  compounded,  fhould 
upon  trial  be  found  toanfwer  for  that  purpofe'better  than  iron,  it 
might  be  u  fed  inflead  of  ir;  and  even  if  gold  was  made  ufc  of 
for  lining  the  venf,  I  imagine  it  might  be  done  *iri  fdcrh' a' man- 
ner as  that  the  expence  would  not  be  very  confiderable,  at  the 
fame  lime  that  the,  thkkntfs  of  the  gold  ihouki  be  fufticient  to 
withftand  the  force  of  the  tee  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.' 

4I.       ******  "v 

From  a. number  of  experiments  made  to  try  the  effect  of 
ramming  the  powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Thbmp- 
fon  draws  this  practical  inference : 

*  That  the  powdor  with  Avhich  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a  fire- 
arm, is  diichar^ed,  ought  always  to  be  prcfled  together  in  the 
bore;  and  if. it  us  rammed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  velocity  ol 
the  bullet  will  be  ftiU  farther,  increafed.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  recoil  of  a  muflcet  i*  greater  when  itfecharge  is  rammed, 
than  when  it  is  not ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  that 
ramming  increafes  the  force  of  the  powder.1 

Hi*  new  method  of  proving  gunpowder  is  alfo  very  ingenious 
and  fatUfia&ory,  but  of  too  great  a  fcngth  for  infertibn.  We 
mult  beg  leave  therefore  to  recommend  the  reader  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  article  at  large,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
ufeful  information,  and,  as  a  military  man,  does  Mr.  Thomf»- 
fon  great  credit* 

Art. 
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Article  XVI.  Account  of  a  luminous  Appearance  in  the 
heavens.    By  Mr.  Tiberius  CaTallo*  F.  R.  S.— This  pheno- 
menon, whichieems  to  he  different  from  the  aurora  borealis 
was  obfcryed  on  the  a#h  pf  March,  1781,  about  half  an 
hour  paft  nine  in  the  evening.    At  firfr?  it  had  the  appear- 
anceof  a  whijsc  light,  which  became  gradually  more  denftun. 
,ul  ten  o/clock,  when  it  formed  a  complete  luminous  arch  from 
eaft  to  weft.    Such  wasnchc  account  given  of  it  to  Mr.'Ca- 
ltallo  by  thofe  who  had  feen  it  ;  but  at  a  quarter  paft  ten  he 
*ent  out  of  the  houfe,  and  obferved  it  himfelf.    At  that  time 
a.  appeared  to  be  an  arch  of  about  feven  or  eight  degree  in 
breadth,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft.  Its  weftern  part  reached 
thWjioruon  i  but  the  eaftern  terminated  at  about  50  or  60 
decrees  above  the, horizon  ;  to  which  it  was  nearly  perpen- 

Mr.  Cavallo  informs  us,  that  the  whitenefsof  this  arch  was 
fliuci  denfer  than  that  of  any  aurora  borealis  he  ever  obferved, 
though  it  did  not  caft  fo  much  light  upon  the  terrtftrial  ob- 
jeas.  The  eircumftances  in  which  it  differed  from  the  aurora 
borealis  were,  that  it  eclipfed  the  nars  over  which  it  paffed  ; 
that  its  light,  or  rather  its  white  appearance,  was  ftationary], 
-andiarabent ;  and  that  its  direction  was  from  eaft  to  weft. 

?J-rjLklc  XVIL  ■AccounVo^  an  Earthquake  at  Hafodunos, 
ff^enbigh.    B7  MD  Woyd.         F.      S.-Thi*  mock 
;Was  fclt  on  ti*e  ,29th  of  Auguft,  17*1,  between  eight  and  nine 
ih  the  jno/uing.  ,     ,    .  , 

Mifk  XVUL  On  the  Heat  of  the  Water  in  the  Gulf- 
4re«n.   By  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D. — The  gulf-ftream  is  that 
conftant  and  rapid  current,  which  is  obferved  along  the  coaft 
of  North  America  to  the  northward  and  eaftward.    It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  effedl  of  the  winds,  which  blowing  from  the 
lern  quarter  into  the  great  gulf  of  Mexico,  occafion  there  an 
umulatioa  of  the  water  above  the  common  level  of  the  fea. 
conreq pence  of  this,  the  water  is  conftantly  running  Out  by 
tfie  channel  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftancew  that  is  through  the 
jgulfof  Florida,  with  fuch  force  as  to  continue  adifttnft  ftr*am 
bSP:?*  very  grestf  diftance.    Since  all  (hips  going  from  Europe 
to  a»y.Tof  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America  muft  crofs 
;%h\s  current,. and  tieir  courfe  be  materially  affe&ed  by  it,' 
every  circumftance  relative  to  its  motion  becomes  an  objeft 
highly  interefting  to  the  feaman,  -  as  well  as  of  great  curiefity 
to  the  philofopher. ,  j  . 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  heat  of  the  gulf-ftream  is'  found 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  furrounding  fea  ;  the  water  1H11 
attaining  a  great  part  of  the  temperature  which  it  had  acquir- 
ed in  the  torrid  zone.    From  the  obfervations  made  by  Dr. 

U  3  Blagden, 
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1  Jagdea,  he  concludes,  that  the  gulf-ftream,  about  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  feventy-fixth  degree  of 
longitude  weft  of  Greenwich,  is,  in  the  month  of  April,  at 
'  kaft  fix  degrees  hotter-  than  the  water  of  the  fea  through  which, 

it  runs.  •      i  r-  c«  n' 

.  Dr.  Blagden  obferves,  that,  in  croffing  the  gulf-ftream, 
very  important  advantages  may  be  ■ derived  from  the  ufe  of  the 
thermometer,  for,  if  the  mailer  ofca  (hip  bound  to  any  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  North  America,  will  frequently  try  the 
heat  of  the  fea,  he  mull  difcover  his  entrance  into  the  Gulf- 
fbeaifi,  by  the  fudden  increafe  of  the  temperature ;  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  fame  experiments  will  ascertain  with  equal  ac- 
curacy how  long  the  veffel  remains  in  it.  Hence  he  will  be 
able  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  number  of  miles  that 
the  Hiip  is  fet  to  the  northward  ^  by  multiplying  the  time  into 
the  velocity  of  the  current. 

'   'Dr.  Blagden  farther  obferves,  that^ 

■«  Belides  the  convenience  of  correcting  a  (hip's  courfe,  by 

•"knowing  how  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  diftance  (he  is 
fet  to  the  northward  by  the  current,  a  method  of  determining 
with  certainty  when  file  enters  into  the  Gulf-ftream  is  attended 
with  the  further  incftimable  advantage  of  fhewing  her  place  upon 
(he  ocean  in  the  moft  critical  fituation  :  for,  as  the  current  £et3 
along  the  coait  of  America  at-  no  great  diilance  from  founding, 
the  mariner,  when  he  finds  tbis  fudden' increafe  of  heat  in  the 
fea,  will  be  warned  of  his  approach  to  the  coaft,  and  will  thus 
have  timely  notice  to  take  the  neceflary  precautions  for  the  fe- 
cuiity  of  his  veflel.    As  the  courfe  or  the  Gulf-ftream  comes 
more  to  be  accurately  known,  from  repeated' Obfervations  of  the 
heatantj  latitudes,  this  method  of  determining  the  (hip's  place 
will  be  proportionably  more  applicable  to  ufe.    Arid  k  derives 
additional  importance  from  the  peculiar  ctrcumftances  of  the 
American  eoaft,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  the 
fouthernmoft  point  of  Florida,  is  every  where  low,  and  befet 
with  irequcnt  ihoals,  running  out  fo  far  into  the  fea  that  a  veflel 
may  be  aground  in  many  places  where  the  more  is  not  to  be 
diftinguilbed  even  from  the  mail- head.   The  Gulf-ftream,  there- 
fore, which  has  hitherto  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  perplexities 
of  feamen,  will  now,  if  thefe  obfervatjons  are  found  to  be  juft 
in  practice,  become  one  of  the  chief  means;  of  their  prefcrvation 
upon  that  dangerous  coaft.' 

Article  XIX.  Account  of.  the  Appearance  of  the  Soil  at 
opening  a  Well  at  Hanby  in  Lincolnshire.-  By  Sir  Henry  C. 
EngleSdd,  Bart. — The  fpot  on  which  the  well  was  funk  is, 
we  are  told,  nearly  on  a  level  with  Lincoln-Heath,  and  con- 
sequently much  higher  ground  than  the  fen,  which  is  diftaflt 
above  fix  miles.    The  foil  is  defcribed  as  being  uniformly  a, 
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blue  clay,  torn*  parts  rathei  Inclining  to  a  foaly~appear*hce, 
and  contained  many  cafts  of  telUaar,  a  very  little  pyrites,  and 
a  few  fmatt,  but  very  elegant,  befctanites,  the  uftta!  foffils 
of  clay.  »at  what  Sir  Henry  Englefield  confers  as  very  ex- 
traordinary, is,  that  through  the  mafs  of  clay  were  interfperfed 
nodules  of  pure  chalk,  apparently  rounded  by  long  attrition, 
and  of  all  fi«?s  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  child's  head.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  trace  of  chalk  has  ever  been  difcovfered  in  the 
environs.  ■ 

Article  XX.  A  ft ronomicab  Obfervations.  By  Nathaniel 
Pigott,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.-—Thefe  obfervations  were  made1  iti  the 
year  1777,  at  lady  Widdrington's  houfe,  at  Wickhill,  nesT 
Stow  on  the  Would,  Gloucefterfhire ;  and  in  the  years  1778 
and  1779,  at  the  author's  obfervatory,  at  Fratnpton-hodfe, 
near  Cowbridge,  in  Glamorganshire.  By  fix  obfervations  of 
Jupiter's  fatellitesV  Compared  to  correfponding  ones  made  the 
fame  days,  Wickhill  is  found  to  be  i°  29'  45  '  W.  of  Green- 
wich. And  from  thirty-five  meridian  obfervations  of  the  fun 
and  ftars,  all  agreeing  within  1  a'  from  the  mean,  the  latitude 
of  Frarapton-houfe  is  determined  to  be  5*°25'j"  N.  and 
its  difference  of  longitude  from  Greenwich,  found  by  compar- 
ing four  immeriions  and  fourteen  emerfions  of  Jupiter's  finft 
and  iccond  fatellites  to  corresponding  ones  made  in  other  ob- 
ferVatOfies,'  to  be      29'  30^  by  the  equator. 

From  hence  Mr.  Pigott  observes,  that  the  charts  of  ttte 
Brirjfh  Channel  are  extremely  erroneous,  and  wifhes  that  agro- 
nomical obfervati Ons  were  made  On  the  Somerfetlhire  fide,  to  be 
compared  with  thofe  he  has  made  on  the  oppolite  coaft,  as  it 
would  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  mariners. 

*  The  rocks  on  the  Welch  coaft,  fays  he,  which  run  obliquely 
flaming  into  the  Briftol  Channel,  render  the  navigation  fo  dan- 
gerous, that  each  year  affords  the  horrid  fpe&acle  of  mips  wreck- 
ed ;  and  I am  fbrry  to  add  that  the  barbarous  cuftom  -or  plunder- 
ing thefe  unfortunate  veflcls  lUll  fubfifts  in  all  its  inhumanity  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  would  be  tnjuftice  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  to  pais  under  fiience  their  repeated  endeavours  to  Check 
this  enormity  ;  but  hitherto  their  efforts  have  not  been  attended 
with  much  uicceft  it  is  due  to  humanity  to  make  fucb  bad  prac- 
tices public,  in  hopes  of  exciting  an  enquiry,  which  juftice  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation  call  loudly  for.' 

Article  XXL  Abftrad  of  a  Regilier  of  the  Barometer, 
Thermometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland,  178©.  By 
Thomas  Barker,  Efq. 

Article  XXII.    Some  Calculations  of  the  Number  of  Acci- 
dents or  Deaths  which  happen  in  confequeace  of  Parturition  ; 
0/  the  Proponion  of  Male  to  Female  Children,  as  well  as 
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of  Twias,  mon ftrous  Productions,  and  Children  that  «e  dead- 
j>o*a>,  taken  from  the  Midwifery-Report*  «f  4J*  Weitminfter 
CJewaiDifpenfary :  with  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Chance 
$>f  JLife  at  different  Periods,  from  Infancy  tOvTwenty-fix  Years 
of  Age ;  and  like  wife  the  Proportion  of  Natives  to  the  reft  of 
the.  Inhabitants  of  London.  By  Robert  Bland,  >  M.  D.  -i  The 
particulars  to  which  the  author  appeal*  for  determining^  the 
objc^U  above  mentioned,  are  taken  from  a  regifter  which- he  has 
kept. at  the  Weftminfter  Difpenfary,  from  its  firft  invitation, 
^  the  year  1774,  to  the  prefent  time,  In  t&s  regifter>  he- has 
carefully  noted,  1.  the  ages  of  the  (everai  women-;  a.  die 
number  of  children  tfjeyhad  borne  ;  3*  the  fexesqf  the  chil- 
dren, j  4.  the  number  of  children  they  had  been  able  to  pre-* 
fkrvti  c.  the  place  or  country  where  they  or  their  ho  (bands 
W£re  born ;  6*  the  accidents  that  attended,  or  were  the  con-!. 
'  fequences  of  parturition  ;  7.  the  fexes  of  the  children  deliverv 
■pdy  %^  the  number  of  twins  or  triplets ;  9*  the  number  of 
children  that  were  deficient,  or  monfter*  t  io«>  the  number  of 
children  dead-born,  or  (where  the  account  could  l>e  procured 
with  certainty)  who  died  within  four  or  five  weeks  iron*  their 
birth. 

From  this  regifter  Dr.  Bland  has  compofed  feveral tables, 
-which*,  with  his  comments  on  them,  are  worthy  of  attention* 
He  begins  with  endeavouring  to  (hew  the  proportion  of  dirfiT 
cult  labours,  and  of  the  accidents  or  deaths  which  happen  in 
confequence  of  parturition.  From  his  table  on  this  fubjeel, 
it  appears  that  of  1897  women,  1792  had  natural  labours,  not 
aiteji4ed  with  any  particular  accident.  Of  the  remaining 
number  fixty-three,  or  one  in  thirty,  had  unnatural  labours* 
In  eighteen  of  thefe,  or  one  in  a  hundred  and  five,  the  feet 
prefentedj  }n  thirty-fix,  or  one  in  fifty-two,  the  breech;  in 
^igbt,  the  arms;  and  in  one,  the  funis.  Seventeen  women, 
ejr  one  in  a  hundred  and  eleven,  had  laborious  births.  Insight 
of  thefe,  the  heads  of  the  children  were  leffened  ,  in  four  a 
Angle  blade  of  the  forceps  was  ufed ;  and  in  the  remaining 
five*  rift  which  the  faces  of  the  children  were  turned  towards 
the  pubes,  the  delivery  was  accomplifhed  by  the  pains.  One 
woman  had  convulfions  about  the  feventh  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy ;  in  a  month  after  which  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  and  recovered.  Another  had  convulfions  during  labour; 
brought  forth  a  Hve  child,  and  recovered.  Nine  women  had 
Uterine  haemorrhage  before  and  during  labour  :  of  these  one 
died  undelivered  ;  another  a  few  hours,  and  a  third  ten  days 
after  delivery ;  but  the  remaining  fix  recovered  :  the  fwerperal 
fever  feized  five  women,  of  whom  four  died^  Two  were  ftruck 
^ith  mania,  but  recovered  in  about  three  months,  in  one  wo- 
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»an,  foon  after  her  labour,  afuppuration  took  place,  -  from  the 
vagina  into  the  bladder  and  reaum;  this  patknt  recovered, 
though  the  natural  excretions  continued  to  pafi  through  the 
wounds.  In  another  woman  the  perina^um  was  lacerated 
to  the  fphinclen  ani  ;  a  future- was  attempted,  but  without 
effect:  Ihe  recovered,  but  is  troubled  with  proiapfus1  uteri. 
Five  ha^  large  and  painful  /Veilings  of  the  legs,  bat  recovered. 
,  From  the  obfervations  which  Dr<  $laad  has  made,  he  is  in- 
clined to1  think  that  the  lpwer  fort  of  people  recover  mote  cer- 
tainly after  parturition,  than  women  of  higher  ranks  ;  at  lcait, 
that  *fiey  are  lefsiubje&  to  the  puerperal  fever. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
children,  the  number  of  twins*  and  of  children  that  were  im- 
perfeft,  monftrous,  or  dead-^orn.  It  appears,  that  of  one 
^houland  nine  hundred  and' twenty- three  children,  mine  hun- 
dred and  kventy-two  were  boys,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
iane,  girls, .  Twenty-three  women  were  delivered  of  twins*  of 
-whom  fixteen  were  boys.  One  woman  was  delivered  of  three 
.girls.  Eight  of  the  children  were  imperfect,  or  monftrous. 
Jkightyrfour  were  dead-born;  and  of  thefe,  forty-nine  were 
boys. 

ArtibJe  XXIII.  Account  of  a  child  that  had  theSmaH-pox 
jn.  the  Womb.  By  William  Wright,  M.  D.^By  the  ower- 
**aiion&  of  tne  ingenious  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  PhiioftrplilcAl 
rTi^nfaclions,;  vol.  LXX.  and  of  Dr.  Bland,  in  the  London 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  II.  it  feems  to  be  evinced  'that  the  fo. 
ttus  ^capable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infection  in  me'womb; 
find  this  fact  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  paper  before  txsl  which 
relates  to  a  female  negro  in  Jamaica.  • 

^  j  Article  XXIV. i  ,  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Infeft  which  pro- 
duces the  Gum  Lacc\.  By  Mr.  James  Kerr,'  of  Patriae 

Article  XXV.    Account  of  a  phenomenon  obferved  upon 
•the  Ifiand  of  Sumatra.    By  William  Marfden,  ^Efq^This 
phenomenon  was  a  prodigious  quantity  of  am  floating  on  the 
'/uxface  of  the  fea.    Qreat  numbers  of  them  were  at  the  feme 
time  driven  on  the  beach,  or  left  there  by  the  tide,  ibme  quite 
a-Kve,  others  dying*  but  the  greater  part  dead.    The  kinds 
which  chiefly  prevailed  were  the  cat-iiih,  and  mallet*  This 
phenomenon  happened  in  November,  1775 ,  after  a  feafon 
^  which  had  been  remarkably  dry.    Mr.  Marfden  hence  gives  it 
as  a  conje&ure,  that  the  fea  requires  the  mixture  of  a  due 
proportion  of  frefli  water  to  temper  its  faline  quality;  and  en- 
able certain  fpecies  cfr  fim  to  fuWifl.  in  in    Of  this  di- 
lution it  had  been  deprived  for  an  onufual  fpace  of  time,  not 
poly  by  the  want  Of  rain,  but  the  ceflation  of  all  fuppjy  from 
Ae  rmi^  the  feurcesof  whkh  were^uite dried  up.        '  * 
■     1  .  Article 
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Macfarlane  Obfervatory  belonging  to  Glafgow  College.  By 
Patrick  Wilfon,  M.  I&. — In  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments, 
Mr.  V/ilfon  mentions  a  fact  which  b  worthy  of  notice.  He 
difcovered  that  ardent  fpirits  had  the  power  of  diffofving  frrow, 
and  of  producing  with  it  a  freezing  mixture. 

Article  XXVII.  A  general  Theory  for  the  5lTenfuratior>  of 
the  Angle  fubtended  by  Two  Objects,  of  which  One- is  ob- 
ferved by  Rays  after  Two  Reflexions  from  plane  Surfaces,  and 
the  other  by  Rays  coming  directly  to  the  Spectator's  Eye.  By 
George  Atwood,  M.  A.  F.  R.  $-. — In  the  well-known  method 
cf  taking  an  angle  by  Hadley's  quadrant,  the  two  reflecting 
tefaces,  ufed  in  the  obfervation,  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  motion  ;  the  direction  of  the  telefcope,  and  of  th« 
rays  pafling  between  the  reflectors  being  alfo  parallel  to  that 
plane.  But  the  inclination  of  the  telefcope,  and  of  the  inter- 
mediate rays,  as  well  of  the  reflectors  themfelves  to  the  plane 
cf  motion,  admits  of  an  unlimited  variety.  And  a3  a  general 
tlveory  to  determine  the  angle  obferved  by  two  reflections  flora 
the  data  on  which  its  magnitade  depends,  without  limitation 
cr  reltri&ion,  feemed  applicable  to  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  In 
practical  aftronomy,  Mr.  Atwood  has  confidered  the  analyfis  of 
this  curious  problem,  and  has  inveltigated  it  in  a  very  ingeni- 
cus  and  fatisfactory  manner. 

Article  XXVIII.  An  Account  of  the  Ophidium  barbaturrt 
Linnxi.  By.  P.  M,  Auguftus  Brouflbnet,  M.  IX— This  fifh 
Commonly  grows  to  the  fize  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  It  is  to> 
be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  in  great  plenty  in  the 
Adriatic. 

Article  XXIX,  A  farther  Account  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
wafting  the  Stems  of  Trees,  By  Mr.  Robert  MaHham,  of 
Stratton,  F.  R.  S.— In  a  paper  puhlilhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  for  1777,  he  (hewed  how  much  a  beech  increafed 
]byuafhing  its  ftem  j  and  in  the  prefent  paper,  he  endeavours 
to  evince  that  the  benefit  of  cleaning  the  Hem  continues  feve- 
ral years. 

Article  XXX.  Hints  relating  to  the  Ufe  whkn  may  be 
made  of  the  Tables  of  natural  and  logarithmic  Sines,  Tan- 
gents, &c.  in  the  numerical  Refolution  of  adfected  Equations. 
£y  William  Wales,  F.  R.  S.— The  refolution  of  adfeXed equa- 
tipns  by  means  of  the  tables  of  figns,  tangents,  and  fecants,  is 
a"  fubjejtt  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  fome  of  the  firft 
mathematicians  of  the  age.  Put  none  of  thefe  authors,  except- 
ing in  a  few  particular  cafes,  have  attempted  to  refolve  equations 
pf  more  than  three  dimenfions,  by  this  means  ;  nor  even  thefe, 
iviihout  a  great  number  of  fubftitutions  and  reductions,  which 
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fender  the  operation  exceedingly  troubleibme  and  laborious* 
Mr.  Wales  has  extended  the  ufe  of  thcfe  tables  much  farther 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  ;  and  has  refolved,  in  a  very  fimplc 
and  elegant  manner,  fome  of  the  moft  difficult  equations  which, 
arife  in  the  practice  of  aftronomy,  optics,  and  many  other 
branches  of  mathematical  learning. 

Article  XXXI.  Experiments  on  the  Power  that  Animals, 
when  placed  in  certain  Circumftances,  poifcfs  of  producing 
Cold.  By  Adair  Crawford,  M.  D. — It  is  one  of  the  dilco- 
veries  made  in  the  prefent  age,  that  animals  have,  in  certaia 
clfcumftances,  the  power  of  keeping  thcmfelves  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  furrounding  medium.  With  regard  to  the 
caufe  of  this  refrigeration,  different  opinions  are  entertained  ; 
and  for  the  purpofc  of  determining  it  with  greater  certainty, 
Dr.  Crawford  has  made  thcfe  experiments  ;  the  arguments 
drawn  from  which,  being  connected  with  his  theory  of  hear, 
formerly  publifhed,  mull  depend  for  their  validity  upon  the 
eilablifliment  of  that  principle. 

Article  XXXII.  Account  of  a  Comet.  By  Mr.  Hcrfchel, 
F.  R.  S. — Mr.  HerfcheFs  abilities  as  a  practical  artronoiner  are 
fufRciently  known  ;  and,  as  we  are  in  expectation  of  another  ar- 
ticle upon  this  fubjeft,  we  lhall  defer  entering  into  particulars 
till  we  are  favoured  with  the  refult  of  his  obfervations. 

Article  XXXIII.  ALeter  from  Mr.  Jofeph  Willard  to  the  Rev, 
Pr.  Mafkelyne,  Aitronomer  Royal,  concerning  the  Longitude 
of  Cambridge,  in  New  England. — The  difference  of  meridians 
between  Greenwich  and  Cambridge  has  been  generally  reckon- 
ed 4  h.  44' ;  but  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Willard,  on  a 
folar  eclipfe  of  1766,  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  in  1769,  and  the. 
tranfit  of  Mercury  in  the  fame  year,  compared  with  corre- 
sponding obfervations  made  at  Greenwich,  it  appears  that  the 
difference  of  longitude  is  4  h.  44'  17",  differing  17"  from 
that  made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Winthrop,  and  other  aftronomcrs. 

Article  XXXIV.  An  Account  of  fome  Thermomctrical  Ex- 
periments ;  containing,  I.  Experiments  relating  to  the  Cold 
produced  by  the  Evaporation  of  various  Fluids,  wiih  a  Method 
of  purifying  Ether.  II.  Experiments  relating  to  the  Expan- 
fion  of  Mercury.  III.  Defcriptipn  of  a  Thcrmometrical  Baror 
jneter.    By  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S. 

A*  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  Mercury,  Sih-cr  aii'l  Gold, 
made  at  Guildford,  in  May,  1782,  in  the' Laboratory  of  fa 
Price,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Ahridgentent  of 
Boyle 's Account  of  a  Degradation  cfGold.  ^to.  zs.fe'ivzd.  Cadell. 

T  is  not  eafy  to  form  any  dccifivc  judgment  on  this  tract, 

for  the  real  procefs  is  concealed.    The  world  will  perhr 
e  fgjrprifcd,  when  they  fee  the  vifions  of  the  akhemilts  real- 
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ised    "and,  in  fpite  of  demon  ilration,  as  far  as  chemifljy  ad- 
ults tff  demtmftration,  that  mercury  m  ay  be  actually  clianired 
into  gold  and  ftlver,  and  the  latter  be^enriched  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  former.    Experiments  ate  related,  in  which 
tbef*  operations  were  repeatedly  performed,  before  credible 
witness ;  we  need  only   mention   lords  King,  Onflow, 
and  Palmerfton  ;  Sir  Robert  Barker,  feveral  clergymen,  and 
Dr.  Spence.   The  materials  were  inciifputably  genuine*  either 
procured  by' the  fpeelatOrs,  or  taken  indiscriminately  by  them 
from  fuch  large  quantities,  in  the  elaboratory,  that  there  is 
not  the  moft  diftant  reafon  to  fufpect  impoHtion  in  this  part  of 
the  procefe.    Air  but  the  powder,  which  was  added  to  the 
mercury,  is  well  known  ;  and  this  was  furniflied  by  Dr.  Price. 
It  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  the  powder  mull  actually  con- 
tain gold  and  filver  ,-  but  the  quantity  of  it  was  fo  fmaJI,  as  to 
afford  little  afliftance  to  this  fufpicion.    The  increafe  of  gold, 
in  proportion  to  the  powder  added,  was  as  24  to  1,  excluftvely 
Of  the  weight  of  the  powder ;  and  the  increafe.  of  filver,  as  2% 
to  1  ;■-  Hot  in  the  ufuil  methods  of  combination,  this  prppo&. 
lion  of  either  a&ual  gold  or  filver  is  entirely  undifcoverable, 
but  by  accurate  experiments. 

This  is  a  very  concife,  and,  we  apprehend,  an  accurate  (late  of 
the  fa&s  ;  but  wherever  our  reafoning  is  directed,  we  (hall  find 
hmumerable  difficulties.  Dr.  Price  aflures  us  that  the  powder 
is  wholly  expended  in  thefe  proceffes ;  and  that  his  health  is  f© 
jnnch  injured  by  the  operation,  that  he  cannot  repeat  it.  Jn 
this  (hall  we  admire  the  canobur  of  the  philofopher,  the"  felf* 
denial  of  the  moralift,  or  the  caution  of  the  political  projec- 
tor ?  Every  c  he  mi  ft,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fcarcityof 
merenry,  will  at  once  fee  that  if  it  is  frequently  changed  into 
gold,  it  will  be  dearer  than  gold  itfelf;  and  the  great  end 
will  then  be,  not  to  make  gold,  but  quickfilver.— Let  us 
however,  examine  thefe  precedes  more  iccurately. 

The  firft  effect  of  the  projection  of  this  all-powerful  crea- 
tive powder  was  to  prevent/  the  evaporation  of  the  mercury  j 
and  the  effect,  when  triturated  with  it,  was,  to  reduce  it  to 
the  appearance  of  an  amalgam.  Jn  the  Acia  Literaria  Sueclai 
1731,  there  is  an  experiment  by  Dr.  Brandt,  which  (hows  that 
a  very  confiderable  portion  of  quickfilver  may  be  fo  fixed  by 
gold,  as  not  to  be  diflipated  by  the  moft  intenfe  fires  ;  this  cir- 
cnmflance  make  it  probable  that  the  powder  which  makes  the 
gold  is  really  a  preparation  of  gold  ;  and  the  only  defcription 
which  is  given  of  it,  viz.  the  red  colour,  agrees  with  the  co- 
lour of  a  precipitation  of  gold  by  means  of  tin.  The  powder 
which  produces  the  filver  is  white.  There  is  another  fubftance 
frequently  employed  for  augmenting  gold,  commonly  called 
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Experiment,  on  \Ureurj,  Silver,  end  Got*.  ,0r 
the  Wis  Hifpanica.    It  is  defcribed  by  Bccher   as  a  reddiih 

be  pale  and  brittle    but  will  bear  all  the  examination*  to  whicl 

fu  t  anf  '     ^'m^'  thf  »«»'B»««ion  with  »«. 

h«£  \  .,s/em^able,  that  this  tell  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tned  with  the  newly-treated  gold.    The  S^A 

.M.  t„  r  v-  Jy  "ieWS  thst  we  have  been  able  to  take  of 
this  curious  fabjeft  ■  uc  mention  them  as  they  have  oJ„r 

W     /re,^eattenti°n  of  f°™  other  chemilh, 

£S  a;dJ,e;i,th.ma.^n.,bIe  thCI„  t0  r(.    at  thc  ^ 

b  v  Bo  wt  J  W1Uen  "  3  Uvel>'  an'd  JntruducS 

by  Bo  le  5  account  of  an  experiment,  by  which  ?old  was  dZ 
graded ,  by  a  ftfcfap        w  own  weight.  It 

..indeed  true,  as  the  author  has  obferved,  that  every  tm£ 

that       gold  was  only  tem^rkrilj  degraded  :  it  wis  not  E£ 

f°r'  °"  "Polling,  it  was  again,  in  a  a«« 

aT;^^-  W^fe-  «^  reuiing 
any  metal,  feme  portion  is  conlhntly  vitrified,  or  too  inti- 
mately m.xed  with  fcoria,  to  be  properly  recovered! 

o  Jwonh  f  5  aP0,°ey  dcfC!1Ce  ma>'  bc  bcl1  «Uted  in  hi. 
nhirT?     ^  v°Ur0W,npartS'  th0U6h  We  ^  »»uch  philofo! 

ts&SssA we  no\not  how  to  c,uje  the  fat-^ 

«.\  rdence  which  is  given  in  this  pamphlet.    It  is  indeed  l\,fJ 
that  the  author  refufes  to"  repeat  the  S£2  f£l 
we  know  that  Orfyreus  broke  his  pLnded  pX  ua  "  .mion 

be  true  is  ,t  profitable  ?    Illiberal  minds  fu^effi  the  SLfe 

tures  to  aft  hv  mfeo.        Vj     •      candid  nnd  impartial  he  ven- 
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«  Metal  might  (though  not  eafily  before  twelre  or  fcurteen 
fpeciators^  have  been  fecretly  conveyed  into  the  crucible,  but 
fhis  will  not  account  tor  the  event  of  Exper  IV.  and  V.  where 
the  Giver  was  enriched  with  a  quantity  of  gold  eight  times  larger 
than  the  weight  of  powder  projected,  and  yet  the  abfolute  gra- 
vity of  the  mixed  mafs  remained  the  fame,  or  rather  {"mailer, 
than  the  original  weight ;  which  could  not  have  happened  had 
any  undue  addition  been  made*  He  may  farther  aik  (though  this 
is  not  properly  an  argument  with  the  public  at  -large,  but  only 
with  thofe  who  know  his  fituation)  what  could  induce  him  to 
take  fuch  laborious  and  indirect  methods  of  acquiring  finiiter 
famer  pofleffed  as  he  was  of  total  independence,  and  of  chemical 
reputation. 

.  The  author  is  too  well  aware  of  the  ftrength  of  prejudice  to 
he  at  all  fanguine  in  his  expectations  of  receiving  credit  ;  but 
the  curiofity  of  the  public  has  been  fo  much  excited^  and  his 
character  fa  rigoroufly  examined,  that  in  jirftice  to  himfelf  arid 
compliance  with  them,  he  offers  the  following  fuccinct.  account 
of  his  experiments.  An  account  which  was  read  over  to  the  re- 
flective witnefles  of  each  experiment,  and  of  which  he  now  pub- 
licity, as  before  privately,  requefts  their  confirmation,  without 
the  llighteft  fear  of  contradiction,  or  diflent.  v 

*  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  every  poflible  function ,tg  ,  his 
procefles,  by  fubjecting  them  to  the  minute  infpection  and  cau- 
tious examination  of  the  fpedtators  ;  whofe  rank  and  difecrnrnent 
confer -as  much  honour  on  him  as  is  reflected  on  themfelves  by 
their  liberality  and  candour.  to  5Ttf 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public*,  it  is  prevKnrffy 
neceflary  that  they  fliould  nave  the  facts  laid  before  them.  Ark 
though  he  would  be  moft  happy  to  meet  with*  belief,  he  fhall  «<* 
be  furprized  if  he  fails  df  obtaining  it.  9W 

*  With  confidence  therefore  in  his  own  integrity  and  reliance 
©n  their  candour,  he  waits  their  decifion,  not  void  of  folicitude, 
but  without  trepidation  :  the  more  confirmed  by  the  recent  ho- 
nours with  which  the  univerfity  to  whom  he  owes  his  education, 
have  crowned  his  chemical  labours. 

*  Her  favours  he  thus  publickiy  mentions,  from  a  better  mo- 
tive he  hopes  than  vanity  ;  by  them  his  fcientific  and  moral  cha- 
racter is  placed  beyond  the  limits^,  at  lead  of  vulgar  fcrutiny  :  and 
be  rauft  ever  remember  with  refpectful  gratitude,  that  (he  enlarg- 
ed her  inflitmioris,  to  place  him  among  her  graduates  at  the  iri- 
fiance  of  her  medical  profeflbrs  and  with  approbation  of  the 
academic  fenate/  < 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  inform  fome  of  our  readers,  that  the 
jprefent  Dr.  Price  is  not  the  celebrated  calculator,  the  gloomy 
prophet  of  imaginary  diltrefles.  He  has  been  employed  in  de- 
grading the  national  wealth,  not  in  augmenting  it. 

A  Troup 
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nrHE  iniln&y  of  medical  praaitiouers  was  not  more  <EE-  . 

gently  employed  at  Aril,  in  endeavouring  to  difcover  am 
effectual  remedy  for  the  venereal  difeafe^  than  it  MH  conti- 
nues to  be  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  the  method  .of 
cure.  Almoft  all  ackaowlege  mercury  to  be  the  gxaad  and 
indifpenfable  fpecific ;  and  the  difference  of  their  fenti men ts 
relates  cfciefly  to  the  mode  of  its  application  ;  founded  upon 
,a.  diverfity  in  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  various 
events  which  fometimes  arrfe  in  the  treatment  of  particular 
perfons.  It  is  extenfive  obfervation  alone  that  can  determine 
the  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  practice  ;  and  to  .the  reputation 
of  having  enjoyed  this  advantage,  the  author  of  the  prefent 
treatife,  from  his  employment  in  the  army,  appears  to  Goufi- 
der  himfelf  as  entitled. 

Mr.  Renny  fcts  out  with  treating  of  the  difeafe  in  its  moft 
fimpie  ftate,  namely,  that  of  the  gonorrhoea;  in  which  he 
Endeavours  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  aflringent  injections,  as 
the  moft  expeditious  and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  he  confiders  the  inflammation  of  the 
tefttsu  This  complaint  kas  been  generally  imputed  to  the  ftops- 
ipihg  of  the  difcharge  in  the  gonorrhoea,  from  the  too  earij- 
•ufe  of  aftringent  injections  ;  but  Mr.  Rehny  combats  this  idea; 
and  to  the  circumftances  which  have  been  fuggefied  by  other  wri- 
ters, as  primary  caufes  of  this  inflammation,  he  mentions  the 
aegle&  of  fufpcnfory  bandages  ;  the  benefit  arifing  from  the 
«fe  of  which  he  has  had  particular  occafion  to  obferve,  in  his 
prefent  military  appointment.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark, 
he  introduces  the  following  narrative. 

*  Soon  after  my  appointment  as  furgeon  to  a  highland  bac 
talion,  there  wel*  eight  foldiers  reported  with  gonorrheas  at 
the  feme  time,  each  of  them  was  blooded,  and  ordered  fome 
cooling  phyfick,  being  defired  to  attend  the  hofpital  when  off 
duty ;  the  precaution  of  the  trufs  was  however  forgot,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  a  week  live  of  them  were  attacked  with  in- 
flammation of  the  teftis  ;  this  at  firfl  feemed  furpriftng.  as  i 
neve*  before  had  met,  in  fo  fmali  a  number  of  cafes,  fuch  4 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  complaint ;  but  on  a  roomeat's 
confideration,  the  difference  of  drefs,  and  the  want  of  a  trufs 
accounted  for  the  whole,  and  though  I  was  forry  for  the  neg- 
Ject,  the  occurrence  pleafed  me,  as  it  ferved  fo  fully  to  explam 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  particularly  when  I  aflat  as  a  fact, 
that  in  a  hundred  cafes  of  gonorrhea  which  I  have  treated 
£nce,  exactly  under  fimiJar  circumftances  of  inflammation,  by 
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the  attentive  ufe  of  a  fufpenfory  bandage,  although  the  (6% 
dier  in  the  courfe -of  his  doty  was  expofed  to  cold,  and  pretty 
severe  exercife,  I  never  had  one  cafe  of  fwelled  tefticlcs  en* 
fuing.*  . 

Mr.  Renny  afterwards  proceeds  to  confider  more  particu* 
larly  the  nature  of  this  inflammation,  and  the  various  means 
to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  it,  which  he  relates  in  a 
perfpicuous  and  practical  manner. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  chancre,  when 
unattended  with  any  topical  inflammation;  and  in  the  two 
fubfequent  chapters,  of  phymofc  and  paraphymofts  ;  on  all 
which  his  obfervations  are  judicious,  and  the  practice  incul- 
cated rational. 

In  the  next  divifion  of  the  treatife,  Mr.  Renny  bellows  his 
attention  on  the  bubo,  the  method  of  curing  which,  he  con- 
siders under  the  different  heads  of  fuppuration  and  repuifion, 
and  enquires  into  the  merits  of  each.  On  this  fubjecV  bow- 
ever,  hh  opinion  feems  not  to  be  fufficiently  precife  and  defi- 
nitive. For,  though  he  advifes  the  repuifion  of  the  bubo  as 
the  more  eligible  practice,  he  informs  us,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  has  obferved  the  method  of  curing  it  by  fuppuration 
to  be  more  uniformly  fucceGful ;  as  a  cafe  feldom  occurred, 
he  fays,  where  the  bubo  fuppurated  which  did  not  end  in  a 
complete  cure,  and  he  has  very  often  feen  relapfes  attendant 
cm  their  repuifion.  In  vindication  of  this  feeming  iaconuft- 
ency  of  fentiment,  our  author  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vations. 

'  It  is  well  known  to  furgeons  who  are  converfant  in  this 
fort  of  practice,  that  the  principal  obftacle  they  find,  for  the 
moft  part  proceeds  from  their  patient,  it  being  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  convince  him  of  the  neceflity  there  is  in  con- 
tinuing a  courfe  of  mercury  fo  long  as  to  enfure  a  complete 
core;  This  remark  applies  in  a  very  particular  manner  to 
the  difeafe  in  queilion.  For  inflance,  I  fuppofe  the  furgeon 
confulted  in  the  cafe  of  a  bnboe,  and  that  he  advifes  by  all 
means  to  repel  it  ;<  this  is  willingly  agreed  to,  and  in  a  few 
days,-  by  following  the  directions  which  are  given,  the  tumor 
fubfides,  and  the  patient  is  glad  to  (nd  himfelf  fo  near  being 
well.— He  is  however  ailonilhed  when  the  furgeons  tells  him, 
the  disappearance  of  the  fwelling  is  far  from  being  a  proof 
that  the  venereal  taint  is  entirely  got  the  better  of,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  allowing  the  mercurial  courfe  to  be  perfevered  in 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  will  produce  any  certainty  in  the  mat- 
ter.—This  is  a  language  not  eafiiy  relifhed  when  every  fymp- 
tom  of  difeafe  is  gone  ;  and  though  fome  patients  may  fubmit 
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to  our  judgment,  the  greater  number  will  follow  what  their 
prefent  feelings  feem  to  diclate.  .... 

'  On.  the- contrary,  if  the.  buboe  is  brought  to  a  fappu ra- 
tion, it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  fo  long  as  any  fore  remains  un- 
healed in  the  groin,  fo  long  will  our  patient  confidcr  himfelf 
as  labouring  under,  the  complaint,  and  be  willing  to  fubmit 
tor  whatever,  is  prefcribed.  There  .is  then  a  fumcient  time 
given  for  the  adminiuration  of  mercury,  and  the  healing  oi 
the  buboe  at  lafl,  is  a  very  fure  mark  of  the  eficacy  of  the 
medicine,  and  will  in  general,  under  proper  adminiitration, 
give  a  complete  certainty  to  the  furgeom' 

Ill' the  remaining  chapters,  we  meet  with  obfervations  on 
the  confirmed  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  on  the.preparar 
tiorts  and  ad  ion  of  ir.  «:rc  ury,  befide  fix  cafes,  confirming  the 
method  of  practice  recommended.      •    .  .  , 

«'Thh?  treatife  defcrves  10  be  considered  as  a  comprehensive 
and»  tifeful  epitome  of  the  theory  and  practice  relative. to  the 
venereal  difeafe and  while  the  author  gives  a  jult  and. clear 
delineation  of  its  rational  treatment,  he  advances  many  judi- 
cious obfervations  on  the  different  methods  of  cure. 

ji  Oknetal  Synopfo  of  Birds.    By  John  Latham*  F.R.S.  Vol.xl. 
■•PaWIS'and  If.  '«  2I.12s.6d.    in  Boards.  White. 

/TT JrfE  firft  part'  of  this  accurate  volume  appeared  in  the. 
**'  courte  of  the  Iaft  rear,  and  we  have  lately  received  the 
fecond.  The  author  (Mr.  Latham  of  Dartford)  purpofes  to 
complete  his  work  in  three  volumes  ;  the  firft  contains  the  or- 
der oT  rapacious  birds  and  the  pies ;  the  accipitres  and  picarof 
Linnaeus.  The  fecond  will  contain  the  paperina  and  gallina- 
ceous'tribes  5  paflcres  &  gallina;  L.  And  the'  third,  the 
cloven  and* web- footed,  grcllx  &  anferes.  -  ,   .  . 

";We  vi ere  contented  to  admire  this  tuneful  race,  vvithout aim- 
ing at  a  farther  acquaintance  wfth  them,  except  when  the- 
fpTendour  of  their  plumage  excited' t*he  admiration,  or  their  A** 
vour  the  appetite.  Though  they  cheered  our  evening?  walks* 
we  ungratefully  deftroyed  or  deprived  them  of  their  liberty, 
when  they  could  add  to  the  precarious  tenfuality  of  the  g}ifttxra>» 
or  the  more  capricious  fancy  of  the  fine  lady. — Linnsat  has  re- 
marked, that  double  the  number  of  fpecies  *  were  known  in 
his  time  than  in  the  age  even  of  Edwards  and'Rcaumor^ 
and  four  times  as  many  fpecies  areribw  defcribed,  as  are  conn 
tained  in  the  Iaft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature.  The  au 
teVition'and  induftry  of  this  author  deferves  praife  ;  his  oppor- 
tunities for  information  have  been  conuder able >  firtce  he  nam* 
Vol.  LIV.  O'cl.  1782.  X  bers 
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bers  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Sir  Afhton  Lever,  and  Mr.  Forfter, 
among  his  friends,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  accurate 
and  exten five  fyftems  of  BrifTon  and  BufFon.  He  appears  to 
have  profited  by  thefe  confiderable  advantages,  and  has  givea 
us  a  very  correct  account  of  the  two  firft  orders.  The  plates 
which  accompany  the  work  are  not  fo  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gance as  their  accuracy.  They  feem  to  be  indifferent  etch- 
ings ;  but  thofe  which  are  coloured  are  thought  by  the  bell 
judges  to  be  beautiful. 

This  appears  to  be  the  firft  work  which  has  contained  the 
later  difcoveries  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and  in  which  the  different 
ornithologifts  have  been  confulted,  without  the  narrow  views  of 
a  rival,  or  the  confined  fpirit  of  a  rcclufe  partifan.  Mr.  Baffon 
is  generally  diftinguifhed  for  his  antipathy  to  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus,  and  his  attempts  ;  our  countryman,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  neglefts  often  to  give  that  information  which  he  muft  have 
collected,  and  is  more  ftudious  to  point  out  the  minuter  errors 
of  the  Swcdifh  naturalift.  Mr.  Latham  carefully  avoids  com- 
petition ;  he  has  collected  from  every  party,  and  feems  to  have 
had  no  foundation  for  -preference,  but  accurate  and  extenfive 
information. 

In  the  outlines  of  his  fyftem  he  has  followed  Ray,  who  was 
at  firft  indebted  to  Belon,  a  Frenchman,  of  Mans,  who  pub- 
lished his  work  in  1555.    Belon's  views,  however,  were  not 
fufHciently  comprehensive ;  and  he  was  unable  to  fill  up  his 
great  and  extenfive  outline,  with  equal  precifion  in  every  part. 
Mr.  Ray,  and  his  pupil  Willughby,  improved  that  fyftem  ; 
and  Mr.  Pennant  has  continued  to  polifh  it.  Our  author  com- 
monly follows  Linnaeus  in  his  genera.  ;  and  very  nearly  in  his 
orders :  in  this  refpect  we  think  he  difplays  his  judgment  and 
attention.    The  orders  of  Linna?us  are  in  general  natural  :  the 
new-difcovered  fpecies  arc  arranged,  under  them,  with  eafe  and 
exa&nefs,  which  fufHciently  demonstrates  the  propriety  of  the 
firft  diftinctions.    It  is  certainly  true,  that  all  dillinttion  is  a 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  our  knowlcge  :  the  deficiency  in 
the  great  chain  are  not  thofe  of  Nature,  but  of  our  attain- 
ments ;  and  it  is  often  of  little  confequence  whether  a  bird  is 
arranged  the  laft  of  a  given  order,  or  the  firft  of  the  fubfequent 
one.    The  lanius,  for  in  fiance,  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  accipitrcs  ;  in  Mr.  L'athanvs  work  it  is  the  firft  genus  of 
the  pica?.    It  agrees  with  the  firft  in  its  food,  with  the  fecond 
in  its  manners  ;  and,  on  that  account,  is  very  properly  ar- 
ranged under  it.    Our  author,  in  this  refpeel  indeed,  only  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Mr.  Pennant,  and  is  equally  attentive  to 
this  great  naturalift,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  orders.  Thefe 
Minuter  differences,  however,  we  look  011  with  indifference  ; 
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they  would  be  of  confequence  in  a  fyftem  which  was  in  any  de- 
gree complete,  but  the  more  important  deficiencies  which  we 
frequently  meet  with,  lead  us  to  defpife  thofe  which  arc  more 
trifling.  We  have  often  thought  that,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  mammalia  and  aves,  naturaliils  have  been 
too  eager  in  their  advances  towards  perfection,  and  have  neg- 
lected to  give  their  fyitems  that  foundation  which  can  alone 
fecure  their  permanence.  The  formation  of  genera  is  the  firft 
ilep  in  which  we  attempt  to  arrange  natural  bodies  j  we  fliould 
therefore  proceed  with  the  greateir,  caution,  and  examine  the 
feveral  fpecies  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  attention.  In  this 
part  of  natural  hiftory,  we  need  fcarcely  advance  farther  ;  the 
genera  are  fo  few,  that  we  gain  little  advantage  by  any  higher 
arrangements,  except  thofe  which  Nature  dictates. — There  are 
fome  fimiiarities  fo  pointed  and  ftriking,  that  they  Ihould 
be  retained  ;  the  feveral  genera  Ihould  be  clalTed  togetiier, 
and  fnould  form  orders  perfe&ly  natural  :  the  others,  as  in 
every  natural  method,  Ihould  be  placed  together  till  farther 
difcoveries  or  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  (hall  afcertain, 
with  propriety  and  diftinctnefs,  their  true  fituation.  This 
feems,  in  facl,  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  celebrated  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  bell  apology  for  his  mode  of  arranging  his  or- 
ders. If  they  are  natural  ones,  it  is  of  little  confequence  in 
what  order  they  are  placed  ;  and  the  anomalous  genera,  though 
they  are  not  feparated,  are  generally  diltinguilhcd.  Thus,  for 
inltance,  under  the  genus  of  the  Butcher  bird,  which  we  have 
before  noticed,  he  adds,  '  Lanii  accedunt  accipltribus  lanicna  ; 
picis,  moribus  ;  palTcribus  itatura  ;  adeoque  inter  hos  medii.' 

We  ihall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Latham,  whom  we 
Ihall  attend  with  pleafure,  in  his  future  excurfions  ;  and  be 
happy  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  this  fplendid  and  tune- 
ful race. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

Sioria  Attica  del  Metfico,  t£c.  Opera  dell*  Abate  D.  Fratrrfco  Savtr'o 
C/a<vigero.  Icmo  II-  276  Pages  in  Quarto.*  Cefena. 

IN  this  fecond  Volume  the  author  treats  of  the  religion  and  poli  • 
tical  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

The  Sixth  Book  contains  his  Account  of  their  Religion.  Thty 
had  a  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  man  owes  1  worfhip. 
this  Being  they  thought  invitible,  and  denoted  it  not  by  any  parti- 
cular, but  by  a  general  name,  Teote,  or  god,  to  which  they  added 
very  emphatical  epthets.  Yet  his  worftup  was  aimoft  eclipfed  or 
fupprefled  by  that  of  a  crowd  of  imaginary  gods.  That  evilfpirit, 
always  milchievous  to  man,  they  called  Tlacatecolototl. 

All  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  except  the  Otomites,  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  alfigned  three  different  place*  for  the 

•  See  page  63,  14.2. 
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future  reGdence  of  departed  fpirits.    Warriors  flain  in  battle,  or 
as  prifoners,  and  women  dying  in  child-birth,  in  their  opinion, 
went  to  the  cabin  of  the  fun  ;  and  after  four  years  ot  refidencc  in 
that  glorious  place,  came  to  animate  clouds  and  fweet  melodious 
birds  of  beautiful  feathers.    The  Tlafcallele  believed,  that  depart- 
ed nobles  went  to  animate  the  mod  beautiful  birds  and  quadru- 
peds, whillt  the  poor  were  to  be  changed  into  reptiles  and  infecls. 
The  fecond  place  was  afligned  to  the  fouls  of  thole  who  were  drown- 
ed, or  killed  by  lightning,  who  died  of  the  dioply,  of  fwellings, 
and  wounds,  and  to  the  children  who  were  confecrated  to  the  water- 
divinity!  Tlaloc :  all  thofe  went  to  the  refidence  of  the  water- 
god,  a  fweet  cool  place,  abounding  in  victuals  and  delights.  The 
Miztechefe  fancied  that  a  certain  cavern  in  one  of  the  higbeit 
mountains  of  their  province  was  the  gate  of  paradifej  whence  all 
the  people  of  diftinclion  got  themfclves  buried  in  its  environs. 
The  third  place  was  defigned  for  thofe  who  died  any  other  kind  of 
death.   This  place  was  their  bell,  fit ua ted  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  with  no  other  inconveniency  but  darknefs. 

According  to  our  author,  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  Anahuac,  had  a  clear  notion  of  the  creation,  of  the  great 
deluge,  and  of  the  confufion  of  tongues;  all  thefe  objecls  are  re- 
prtfented  in  their  pictures.  One  man,  Coxccx,  and  his  wife  Xo- 
chiquetza),  faved  themfelves  in  a  canoe,  which  fettled  on  the 
mountain  of  Colhuacan.  They  begot  many  children,  who  all  con- 
tinued dumb,  till  the  faculty  of  fpeech  was  imparted  to  them  by  a 
dove.  That  piclure,  however,  appears  either  not  to  be  ancient, 
or,  which  is  yet  more  probable,  the  European  interpreters  feem 
to  have  transformed  it  according  to  their  own  purpofes.  The  pre- 
tended dove  looks  rather  like  a  hen  ;  and  as  it  holds  a  pretty  large 
iprig  in  her  beak,  how  could  it  emit  any  founds  ? 

The  Mexicans  had  thirteen  chief  divinities,  and  two  hundred  and 
iixty-frx  of  an  inferior  rank ;  to  all  thefe  certain  days  were  confe- 
crated, and  called  after  their  names.  They  were  all  worfhipped  by 
the  nations  in  Anahuac,  though  all  thefe  god6  were  not  celebrated 
alike.  Then  follows  a  minute  defcription  and  delineation  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  Iluitzilopechtli,  or  Mexitlis,  in  Mexico  i 
though  the  hiftorians  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  regard  to  its 
fize.  In  this  temple  all  the  wants  of  the  gods  were  amply  and  li- 
berally provided  for.  He  had  aviaries  and  parks  for  the  birds  and 
beafts  that  were  to  be  facrificed  to  him  ;  he  had  gardens  tor  the 
flowers,  in  whofe  (cents  he  delighted;  and  even  a  fort  of  prifon, 
in  which  all  the  idols  of  conquered  nations  were  confined. 

The  heads  of  fucb  commanders  and  nobles  as  were  facrificed  to 
him,  were  preferved  with  their  Ikins,  beards,  and  hair,  in  towers 
deftined  for  that  purpofe  ;  whilft  common  people  were  flead,  and 
their  (kins  only  preferved.  The  Spaniards  are  raid  to  have  found  one 
liundred  and  tbirty-lix  thoufand  heads;  yet  many  vidtims  were  not 
com  pi  i  fed  in  this  number.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  laid  to  have 
contained  near  two  thoufand  fmall  temples,  and  three  hundred  and 
fixty  that  were  adorned  with  Iteeples.  The  author,  however,  can- 
not tell  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  counting  them.  In  Chololla, 
Cort£Z  himlelf  is  faid  to  have  counted  above  lour  hundred  fpires 
of  temples.  The  whole  empire  of  Mexico  contained  above  forty 
thoufand  temples,  endowed  with  very  confiderable  revenues;  with 
landed  eftates,  with  people  arpointed  for  their  culture;  and  this 
fixed  revenue  was  itiil  iiicie«icJ  by  daily  and  voluntary  offerings. 
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For  the  fervice  in  the  grand  temple  of  Mexico  itfelf  above  five 
thou  fa  nd  priefts  were  appointed  ;  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  in 
the  whole  empire  is  (aid  to  have  amounted  to  near  a  million  of 
people.  The  whole  priefthood,  except  that  of  the  conquered  na» 
tions,  was  governed  by  two  high-pnefts,  who  were  alfo  the  oracle's % 
of  the  kings.  .Thefe  high-priefts  were  elected,  but  whether  by  the  ■ 
clergy,  or  by  the  electoral. princes,  who  al(b  elecled  the  kings,  is 
not  known.  Befides  the  fervice  in  the  temple,  the  clergy  were  to 
inttruct  youth,  to  compofe  the  (calendars,  to  regulate  the  feltivals, 
and  to  p*aint  the  mythological  pictures.  But  not  all  of  them  con- 
tinued prierts  through  life.  The  Mexicans  had  alfo  prieHeflTes,  but 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  offer  up  facrifices ;  many  of  them  en* 
tered  into  that  order  for  one  or  a  few  years  only,  in  order  to  obtain 
.  good  hufbands  by  their  temple-fervice.  Thev  hkewife  had  monaf- 
tic  orders,  efpecially  one,  in  which  no  peifon  under  fixty  years  of 
age  was  received.  Human  facrifites  were  unknown  to  the  nations 
in  Anahuac,  till  introduced  by  the  Mexicans,  probably  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  natives.  Of  fome  of  the  victims,  the  breaft  was 
opened  and  the  heart  plucked  out  j  fome  were  drowned,  and  others 
doomed  to  die  fighting  t  the  fortunate  victim,  who  could  encoun- 
ter fix  Mexican  warriors,  and  kill  them  ail,  was  reieafed.  The 
prifoners,  when  flaughtered,  were  delivered  to  thofe  who  had  taken 
them ;  who  then  took  them  home,  and  fcatted  on  them  with  their 
relations.  If  the  victim  was  a  flave,  his  matter  got  his  corpfe* 
The  Mexicans  ate  only  the  legs,  arms,  and  loins,  the  remainder 
was  either  burned,  or  prefetved  as  a  provifion  for  the  facred  birds 
of  prey.  In  general,  the  number  of  human  facrifices  was  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  prifoners  at  hand,  and  to  the  occafion  of  the 
feftivals.  Our  author  thinks,  that  the  number  of  human  victims 
annually  facrificed  in  the  empire  of  Mexico,  may,  moft  probably, 
have  amounted  to  twenty  thouland  :  and  that  Bartholomew  de  las 
Galas  was  evidently  miltaken  in  elHmating  their  number  at  ten,  or 
at  moft  at  one  hundred  only.  Befjdes  men,  they  alfo  offered  ani- 
mals, birds,  plants,  and  minerals.  Nor  were  the  Mexicans  lefs 
cruel  in  the  tseatment  inflicted  on  their  own  bodies  by  correc- 
tions, blood-letting,  vigils,  and  failing. 

All  the  nations  in  Anahuac  counted  four  ages  of  the  world  5  the 
firlt  from  the  creation  to  the  great  deluge;  the  fecond,  to  the  de- 
itrucuon  of  the  giant?,  and  to  the  earthquakes  j  the  third,  to  the 
great  hurricanes;  the  fourth,  is  to  lafl  to  the  deftruclion  of  the 
world  by  fire  :  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  thefe  ages,  mankind  is 
faid  to  have  perilhed. 

The  Mexican  feculum  confided  of  fifty-two  yerrs,  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  of  thirteen  years:  in  general,  the  number  of  thir- 
teen was  a  foiemh  and  faered  number  with  them.  Two  iecula  con- 
uituted  an  age  ;  »he  Mexican  year  con  fitted  of  365  days,  and  thefe 
were  divided  into  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days  each  month, 
of  which  every  day'  had  its  own  name  j  five  days  were  added  to  the 
lalt  month.  At  the  end  of  every  fiftjMwo  years,  thirteen  days 
were  inferted.  The  author  affirms  atainit  M.  de  Paw,  that  the 
Mexicans  were  not  acquainted  witu  cjrcumcifion  :  and  that  their 
priefts  made  only  a  vei y  flight  inc.fion  00  the  child**  breaft  and 
belly.  The  fctivals  occurring  in  every  irt  nth  are  here  enumerat- 
ed j  fome  months  connfted  alinoit  entirely  of  feftivals. 

Tbeir  marriage  ceremonies  fcrm  another  article.    When  an 
Otoimte  found  in  the  firlr  night  a.>y  caufc  of  difiike  in  tuc  perfon 
«  X  3  fac 
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he  had  taken  for  his  bride,  he  was  at  liberty  to  difmifs  her  the  next 
morning. 

The  dead  were  generally  burned  $  and  with  the  kings,  they  nftd 
to  burn  alio  women,  (laves,  and  human  mon Iters.  People  of  for- 
tune were  aifo  provided  with  gold  and  provifions  for  their  journey 
to  another  world  }  Cortez  found  in  one  grave  two  hundred  and  forty 
ounces  or  gold. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

La  Logique%  ou  les  ¥  rentiers  Developpentens  dg  l%  Art  de  penfer*  Out- 
rage element  aire,  que  le  confeil  prepofe  anx  Eeoles  Palatines  etvoit  Je- 
mande  et  qu'il  a  honor  e  de  Jon  Approbation.  Par  M.  V  Abbe  de  C Ca- 
dillac. i"Jo.  Paris. 
'TP HE  author  entertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  tranfeendent  me- 
rits  and  originality  of  his  logic ;  and  repeats  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  that  this  is  a  logic  very  different  from  all  other  '.ogics 
hitherto  publifhed,  and  that  philosophers  are  totally  ignorant 
of  what  be  now  is  teaching  his  readers.  '  Cette  logique,  fays 
he,  ne  referable  a  aucune  de  relies  qu*  ou  a  faites  jufqu*  a  prerenr. 
Mais  la  maniere  neuve  dont  elle  ell  traitee,  ne  doit  pas  ctre  Ton  feuf 
asantage:  il  faut  encore  quelle  (bit  la  plus  funple,  la  plus  facile, 
et  la  pluslumineufe/  Such  loud  boalts  of  fuperiority  and  origina- 
lity could  not  but  roufe  the  attention  of  fome  German  philofo;>hers. 
On  the  ftricleft  examination  of  the  abbe's  performance,  they  found 
a  few  original  errors,  iniftakes,  and  exaggerations,  and  a  great  deal 
of  vanity  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  truths  hitherto  taught  in  molt 
logics,  and  indeed  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  and  here  only  fume- 
what  differently  exprelTed.  Indeed,  the  author  himfelf  fcerus  to 
have  had  forebodings  of  fome  luch  judgement  of  his  boaiied 
performance.  For,  fays  he,  '  II  elt  fort  com mun  pat  mi  ceux'qui  fe 
jugent  favans,  de  ne  voir  dans  les  meilleurs  livres  quece  qtr'ib  fa  vent; 
its  ne  voyent  rien  de  neuf  dans  un  ouvrage  oil  tout  elt  ntuf  pour  eux. 
(Q^E.  D.)  Aufli  n*  ecris  je  que  pour  les  ignoians.*  Wdl  done  !  for 
thefe  will  be  fittelt  implicitly  to  believe  in  his  great  and  wonderful 
proroifesof  difcoveries  in  logics. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  concern,  that  a  writer  of  great  and  un- 
quettioned  talents  and  merits  in  other  re  (pelts,  mould  by  luch  dif- 
gufting  cfFufiuns  of  vanity  leffen  him/elf  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
Jenlc. 

Neue  S a  mm  lung  Phyjifch-Oekonomifcher  Schriften\  or%  a  Nrtu  CollrB'ion 
of  Phyjico  O economical  Memoirs*  by  the  Oeconomical  Society  of  Berne. 
Vol.  I.    334  Pages  in  %w.    Berne.  (German.) 
M.  Tfcharner's  eulogy  of  the  late  M.  de  Haller,  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  will  not  prove  unacceptable  to  foreign  readers;  o«  ac- 
count of  the  anecdotes  of  the  youth  and  domeltic  affairs  of  that 
great  man. 

This  eulogy  is  fucceeded  by  M.  Gruner's  prize-differtation  on 
the  beft  means  for  preventing  damages  by  the  torrents  and  rivers  of 
Swlfterland,  efpecially  the  Aar.  Then  follow  extracts  from  feveral 
prize  memoirs  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
is  detrimental  to  that  of  corn  :  another  diflcrtation  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  method  of  mixing  two  different  fpeties  of  corn  in 
(owing  one  held,  in  order  at  any  rate  to  fecure  fome  bar? eft  at  leaft  $ 
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another  On  the  ufefulnefs  of  oxen  in  agriculture;  the  author  advifes 
farmers  to  ufe  ungelded  beeves,  inftead  of  gelded  ones.  Finally, 
fome  ufeful  obfervations  and  p radices  in  the  management  of  beet, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Gruner. 

Schiueitzeri/ches  Miinfsz-und  Medailten  Cabinet,  befch*ieben  von  Gott* 
lieb  Emanuel  *von  Halter  j  or,  A  Cabin tt  of  Swift  Coins  and  Medatsw 
defcribed  by  —  de  Hitter.    %  vols  in%vo.    Berne.  (German.) 
^  This  valuable  work  contains  not  only  accurate  defcriptions  of  all 
forts  of  Swifs  coins,  with  their  refpecVive  intrinfic  and  nominal  va- 
lue, butalfo  accounts  of  the  cabinets  and  works  in  which  they  are 
found  %t  (hort  hiitorical  and  political  illultrations,  fragments  of  the 
hiftory  and  the  coinage  of  the  feveral  mints,  and  anecdotes  relating 
to  them ;  lids  of  the  matters  of  the  mints,  &c.        and  is  illu- 
ftrated  with  neceflary  plates. 

J.  C.  Schlojfers  kteine  Schrifien  j  or,  Schhjfer*s  Smaller  Worhs*  %vo. 

Balil.  (German.) 
Containing  letters  to  Mr.  Ifaac  Ifclin,  on  philanthropies,  (a  new- 
kind  of  academies,  eflabliflied  of  late  years  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  SwifTei  laud  for  (he  reformation  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cation :)  on  Mr.  I  lelin's  dreams  of  a  philanthrope,  with  his  anfwers  ; 
and  two  eirayson  the  liberty  of  police,  and  on  fcoffing  and  enthuliafra  j 
plan  and  fragments  of  an  abftracl  of  an  univerfal  hiftory  for  the 
fair  fexj  (ketch  of  ethics  \  on  toleration  \  a  marriage-  fcenej  on  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  on  the  culture  of  man  \  on  le^iflation  j  concerning  duels  \ 
on  the  ftatue  ereftcd  at  Stra/burgh  to  marmal  Saxe;  political  frag- 
ments, to  the  author  of  the  modern  Menoza  ;  a  letter  on  Xeno- 
phon's  Hiero;  a  translation  of  Xenophon*s  Hiero  and  PIato'6  Alci- 
biades  j  Mr.  Miller's  renm  ks  on  Mr.  Schlofi'er's  EITay  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Police.  There  is  hardly  one  among  this  variety  of  efliys  but 
what  contains  fome  ufeful  thoughts  :  one  of  the  moft  valuable  is  the 
eflay  on  the  liberty  of  the  police. 

Vtber  den  Biidun^s-  Trieb  vnd  das  Zeu%un$[gefch*ft  \  ort  an  Bjfay  on 
the  informing  tnflmSt  (Nifus  Jormativus)  and  Generation  ;  by  Prof* 
Blumenbach,  of  Goettingtn  S7  Pages  in  %vo.  Gucttingen.  (Germ.) 
The  refult  of  careful  enquiries  and  obfervations  continued  for 

feveral  years,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  naturalifts,  phyfiolo- 

gilts,  and  philoi'ophers. 

Delta  Morte  apfartnle  degli  Annegati.  aoo  Pages  in  %vo.  Florence 
A  very  careful  and  accurate  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  death 
of  drowned  perfons,  and  into  the  moil  erfeclual  means  for  reftoring 
them  to  life,  by  tignor  Antonio  Giufeppe  Telia.  The  author  allows 
that,  under  feveral  circumltances,  water  may  enter  into  the  lungs  5 
that  the  refpiration  may  ceale,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  blood  accumulate  in  greater  quantity  in  the  bead 
and  breatt  ;  yet  he  ddputes  all  the  inferences  deduced  from  thefe 
fymptoms  for  explaining  the  nature  of  the  death  of  drowned  per- 
i >ns»  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  the  phlogilton  retained  in 
the  lungs  and  mixed  with  external  air  that  caufes  their  death,  fmce 
experience  (hews  that  air  already  breathed,  and  confequently  fatu- 
rated  with  the  phlogilton  iflTuing  from  the  bread,  p»rsa  fperdy  and 
certain  end  to  the  lifeot  animals.  He  therefore  conliders  the  appa- 
rent or  real  death  of  drowned  perfons  as  a  natuial  confequence  of 
the  precluded -renewal  of  the  air  j  and  from,  the  infcnfibility  oblerv- 
ed  in  all  perfons  diawn  out  for  dead,  from  the  water,  he  thinks  it 
highly  piobable,  that  the  inflammable  air  retained  in  the  lunps 
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chiefly  attacks  the  nerves,  by  degrees  lefTens  fenfibility  and  irrita- 
bility, and  at  length  totally  extinguiflies  them  with  life  itielf.  Ac-- 
cording  to  this  opinion  therefore*  a  drowned  perfon  approaches  to 
the  term  of  his  life  only  by  fucceftive  degrees:  and,  notwithftand* 
ing-tbe  apparent  defect  of  all  vital  motion,  life  itfelf  and  the  activity 
of  the  vis  vitae  ftill  continue  in  him  for  fome  time  ;  fo  that,  while 
the  power  of  the  organs  of  life,  of  beginning  anew  their  motions, 
continues,  the  potTibility  of  reltoring  a  drowned  perfon  to  life 
ought  never  to  be  defpaired  of;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  6gns  of 
the  putrefaction  of  the  body  can  prove  that  life  is  entirely  extin- 
guilbed  5  and  that  the  refiftance,  which  the  vital  powers  oppofe 
to  the  operations  of  physical  caufes  on  the  animal  body,  has  already 
ceafed. 

Aufiria  Sacra  :  Oefterreichifche  Hierarchic  and  Monaderiolo^ie  ;  or,  an 
Hifiory  of  all  the  Secular  and  Regular  Clery  in  the  A^Jlrtan  Dominions, 
by  Father  Marian,  Prof,  of  Gretk  at  Vienna,    Vol.  J.  containing  the 
hierarchy  and  Monafteriology  of  Aufiria  Anterior,  or  of  the  Auftnan 
Dominions  in  Snvabia  and  Brifgaw.    %  vo.    Vienna.    (German. )> 
Though  Auftria  Anterior  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  moll  con- 
siderable and  belt  parts  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  yet  the  clergy 
appear  evidently  to  be  (or  perhaps  now,  to  have  been)  even  there  by 
far  too  numerous:  fince  in  this  hiltorical  account  of  the  hierarchy 
and  monafteriology,  thete  fmall  diftrifts  only  appear  to  have  flip- 
ported  nearly  one  hundred  abbies,  convents,  and  nunneries,  to  the 
depopulation  and  impoverifliment  of  the  country.  What  then  muft 
have  been  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  effect  in  fo  marfy  larger  and 
wealthier  provinces  r 

Some  (ho it  hiltorical  accounts  of  towns  and  diftricls  are  inter- 
fperfed  in  this  volume,  fometimes  foreign  to  Hi?"  author's  fubject  : 
for  inftance,  his  obfervation,  that  the  targeft  tavern-fign  in  Europe, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  city  of  Contiance.  Ths  fign  is  of  iron  \ 
weighs  1500  pound  weight,  and  is  fan]  to  have  coft  8000  florins ; 
a  fharige  memorial  this  of  vaniry  exhibited  in  a  fmall  and  poor 
town  ! 

V  Art  de  la  Voilun.    Par  M.  Rom  me,  Prof.  Royal  de  Mathematiquet 
a  Rochefort,  &c.    68  Pa%et  in  Foho,  ivtth  9  Plates.  Paris. 
The  author  has  alio  publilhed  V  Art  de  la  Mature*  which,  as  wett 

as  the  prefent  publication,  may  he  conlidercd  as  the  moll  accurate 

and  complete  treatifeon  thele  cll'ential  paas  of  naval  architecture., 

malt  and  fail-making. 

Code  de  Savoy  et  ou  Loix  et  Conjlitutims  de  fa  Majejle  de  Roi  de 
Sardaigne.  a  vols  in  \%mo.  Paris. 
A  work  not  only  nccelTaiy  for  the  Sardinian  lubjefts,  but-intereft- 
ing  for  every  foreigner,  who  willies  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
refults  of  the  late  application  of  the  art  of  legtfljtion  in  ieveial 
countries. 

Opinion  dun  Citoyen  fur  le  Mariage  et  'a  Dot,   %  vo.    Vienne  &  Paris. 

The  author  treats  of  the  inconveniencies  and  misfortunes  attend- 
ing too  many  marriages  ;  of  the  origin  and  caufe  of  thefe  evils, 
which  he  thinks  to  find  in  the  prefent  laws  of  France;  in  the  indif- 
ferent education  of  the  young  ladies  of  ralhion  and  wealth,  and  its 
confequence,  luxury,  futility,  and  vice;  and  propofes  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  no  female  whatever  is,  under  any  pretence  or 
name  whatever,  to  bring  her  butoand  any  fortune  ;  and  by  which 
females  are  to  be  abfoluteiy  excluded  from  all  inheritance,  legacy, 
&c.   He  explains  the  motives  for  this  feemingly  very  hard  law,  its 
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plao,  and  provifions  5  and  contends  by  plaufible  arguments,  that  a 
variety  of  advantages  would  reluit  from  fuch  a  law  to  huibands, 
wives,  morals,  efpecially  to  population,  and  confequently  to  the; 
whole  kingdom. 

Grundrifs  e'tner  Gefchuhte  der  meriwurdigfen  Welth«ndel  n oarer  Zeit% 
or,  Elements  of  an  HiJIory  of  the  moft  inter efting  Events  of  modern 
Times.  By John  George  Biijch,  ProJ :.  at  Hamburgh,  Sw.  Hamburgh. 

(German.) 

The  author  begins  with  the  reign  of  the  German  emperor 
Frederick  HI.  His  work  is  concife,  inttru&tve,  fufficiently  per- 
fpicuous  for  an  abftradt  intended  for  a  couife  of  lectures,  and  in. 
general  not  inelegantly  written. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Landholders,  Merchants,  and  other  principal  In- 
habitants of  England,  on  the  Expediency  of  entering  into  Subfcrip~ 
tions  for  augmenting  the  Britijh  Navy.    4/0.    is  bd.  Bladon. 

IT  ought  to  excite  the  regret  of  every  lover  of  his  country, 
that  the  noble  example  of  truly  patriotic  munificence,  lately 
fet  by  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  likely  to  terminate  in  that  diftric*r. 
The  arguments  advanced  to  difcourage  this  laudable  zeal,  afforoj 
a  tfrong  proof  of  the  weak  fubterfuges,  to  which  men  will  have 
recourfe,  for  evading  the  moft  beneficial  public  meafure,  wheii 
it  calls  for  their  pecuniary  fupport.    The  fubfeription  alluded 
to   has  even  been  rcprefented  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  ;  though  nothing  be  more  evidently  ill-founded 
than  fuch  an*  apprehenlion.    In  the  Addrefs  now  before  U3j  the 
author  not  only  refutes,  with  great  clearnefs  and  force,  the  va- 
rious objections  which  have  been  raifed  againft  the  propriety  of 
fuch  an  expedient  for  augmenting  the  Britifh  navy,  but  endea- 
vours to  roufe  the  public  virtue  of  the  nation,  by  painting  in  the 
flrongeft  colours  the  preffing  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Mean  while, 
if  the  noble  facrifice,  faid  to  be  made  by  one  gentleman  (Sic 
James  Lowther)  cannot  animate  others  to  proportionable  contri- 
butions, it  will  at  leal!  remain  a  glorious  monument  of  the  in- 
fenfibility  of  the  agt-,  that  can  behold  without  emulation  an  act 
of  civil  heroifm,  which  deferves  to  be  admired  and  celebrated  to 
the  lateft  tunes. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shclburne,  Firfi  Lord  of 

theTreafury.    tivo.     is.  Dilly. 
Frothy  declamation,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  reafoning  and 
argument,  characterize  this  publication.    Inftcad  of  p,itriotiihi 
and  public,  fpirit,  it  exhibits  melancholy  diiconteut,  pteviih 
fcurrility,  and  the  licentious  abjectnefs  ot  faction. 

A  Tteat'fe  on  Treafons  and  public  Delinquencies.  %vo.  ss.  Kerby, 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  after  giving  a  general  account  of 
the  nature  of  trcafon,  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  leveial  ihturcs 
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which  have  been  enacted  in  regard  to  the  crimes  included  under 
that  denomination.  To  illuftrate  this  fubject,  is  the  authorY 
frofejfed  defign  ;  but  his  fecret  purpofe  feems  to  be,  to  infinuate 
the  propriety  of  the  application  ot  thofe  laws,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
certain  perfon,  whom  he  ftyles  an  India-peculator. 

Cut  Bono  ?  adthreflcd  to  the  People  of  Ireland  on  tlx  SubjeH  of  Mr. 
flood* s  Two  loft  Speeches  in  the  Irijh  Parliament,  2vo.  is. 
Keartley. 

The  delign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of 
thofe  Irifii  patriots  who  contend  that  nothing  lefs  than  an 
abfolute,  pohtive  renunciation,  on  the  fide  of  Great  Britain,  of 
all  legillative  authority  over  Ireland,  can  effectually  fecure  the 
liberties  of  that  kingdom.  The  queftion  is  of  fuch  a  kind  as  may 
afford  great  fcope  for  declamation,  but  hardly  admits  of  argu- 
ment; and  turns  entirely  upon  the  liberal  confidence  which  the 
latter  of  thofe  kingdoms  repofes  in  the  public  declarations  of  tne 
former.  This  confidence,  and  thofe  declarations,  will  never,  we 
hope,  be  violated  by  either  party. 

jfecount  of  the  Views  and  Principles  of  that  Connexion  o  f  Wh  igs, 
commonly  called  the  Rockingham  Party.  81/0.  is*  (>d.  Hooper. 
This  Account  appears  to  be  drawrf  up  by  a  perfon  who  is  a 
zealous  adherent  of  what  he  calls  the  whig-party  ;  which,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  i  ndentation,  is  the  only  wife,  only  up- 
right, and  only  perfect  let  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Quodcunquc  oftendis  milii  fie,  incrcdulus  odi. 

The  Criterion  ;  or,  Difjttfuibns  on  the  prefent  Atlminiflration.  By 
Jofeph  Williams,  Kfq,  tyo.  is.  Hookham. 
In  Mr.  Williams's  former  production  (SConiiderations  on  the 
American  War')  he  argued  with  great  force  as  well  as  zeal  agatnft 
the  independency  of  the  colonies.  It  appears  from  the  difquifi- 
tions  before  us,  that  he  perfeve res  in  the  fame  fentiments  ;  though 
it  would  be  unjult  to  affirm,  that,  in  refpeel  of  various  other  par- 
ticulars, either  his  opinions,  or  the  fcope  of  his  obfervations, 
arc  always  clear  and  fatisfactory.  Too  defultory,  in  the  prefent 
performance,  topurfue  his  objects  with  Oeadinefs,  ard  too  abrupt 
to  give  his  aflertions  the  force  of  conviction,  he  rather  bewilders 
than  inftructs  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  we  perceive  a  fundv>.  good 
fenfe  amidft  the  obicurity  which  furrounds  it, 

^hc  Afatv  and  Impartial  Univerfal  Hijlory  of  North  and  South  Ame  - 
rica, and  of  the  prefent  Tranf-  Atlantic  War,    By  Charles  Henry 
jlmold,  Rfa.     \zmo.     3*.  6d.  Hogg. 
A  dim  tofled  up  of  Tranf- Atlantic  ingredients,  fmoking  hot, 

to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  credulity.   $ui  vult  decipi,  Jecipiatur. 

POETRY. 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  4  to.  6  J.  Bew. 

A  lamentation,  faid,  in  the  title-page,  to  be  written  by  one  of 
he  marquis's  domellics ;  apparently  fincere,  but  far,  very  far, 
com  poetical. 

The 
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The  Death -Song  of Ragnar  Lodbrach^  or  Lading,  King  of  Den- 
mark. Trtnjlated from  the  Latin  of  Olaus  Wormiu^  by  Hugh 
Dnvnman,  M.  D,    \to.    is.  Fielding. 

Lodbrog,  king  of  Denmark,  flourifticd,  according  toOlaue 
Wormius,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  terror  of  maritime  nations, 
and  the  patriot-legiflator  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  is  faid  to  be 
the  pcrfon  who  devifed  the  mode  of  trial  by  jury ;  which  fome. 
fupJ>ofe  to  have  been  borrowed  from  him  by  the  Englifh  king 
Ethelred.  Tradition  has  alfo  honoured  his  memory  as  the  author 
of  the  original  Death-Song ;  though  it  is,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, afcribed  to  fome  ancient  Scald  or  Bard.  After  a  long  courfe 
of  depredations,  this  monarch,  we  are  informed,  was  made  pri- 
foner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  caft  him  into  a 
dungeon  full  of  ferpents,  in  which  horrible  fcene  he  expired. 

In  a  poem  which  could,  without  an  apparent  violation  of  truth, 
be  imputed  to  fo  martial  a  prince  as  Lodbrog,  we  cannot  expect 
either  the  mildnefs  of  a  civilized  mind,  or  the  graces  of  refine- 
ment :  bur,  inttead  ofthefe  qualities,  we  meet  with  the  ftriking 
features  of  rude  heroifm  and  ferocious  grandeur,  fo  characleriitic 
of  a  warlike  king,  in  a  barbarous  age  and  nation.  Dr.  Down- 
man  has  tranflated  this  curious  fragment  of  antiquity  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy  which  deferves  applaufe  ;  but  the  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  English  and  Latin  fections  alternately,  feems  neither 
to  favour  the  difplay  of  his  own  verfion,  nor  the  convenience  of 
the  reader. 

Pleafure :  a  Satire.    \to    is.  Debrett. 
A  dull  nervelels  attempt  at  fatire,  declaring  pleafure  to  be  the 
ruin  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  there  remains  no  hope  of  its  ever 
being  laved,  unlefs  by  the  abilities  of  Lord  Shelburne. 

DRAMATIC. 

The  C  audi  J  ate  •  a  Farce,  in  Two  A&s.  As  it  is  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay  market.  By  John  Dent.  $<vo.  is, 
Stockdale. 

This  dramatic  piece  is  founded  upon  a  reverfal  of  the  main  in- 
cident of  *  bhe  Hoops  to  conquer.'  An  inn  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  private  houfe ;  in  confequence  of  which  miltake  there  enfues  a 
number  of  blunders  and  double  meanings,  which,  unlefs  by  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  artifice,  is  not  unproductive  of 
pleafantry. 

NOVELS. 

Wilmot ;  or,  the  Pupil  of  Folly.    4  vols.   Small  §*vo.   12s.  Lane. 

Though  this  novel  cannot  boaft  of  much  ingenuity,  it  is 
diftinguiflied  from  the  greater  part  of  thofe  productions  by  one 
quality,  that  of  not  being  immoral  ;  a  circumftance  particulaiiy 
commendable  in  fuch  publications  as  are  intended  chiefly  for  the 
juvenile  clafs  of  readers. 

Frkndjbip  and  Matrimony.    2  vols.    6s.  Noble. 
We  are  prclented  with  4  the  Hiftory  of  Emilia  and  Henry  ;  of 

Lord  and  Lady  P  ,  and  of  Frederick  and  Fanny ;  all  now 

firft 
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firft  publiflicd  from  the  Originals  as  found  among  the  Papers  of 
the  late  Henry  Manuel,  Efq.'  Thefe  valuable  papers,  the  edi- 
tor farther  informs  us,,  were  bellowed  upon  him  as  a  reward  of 
his  merit  as  a  conjuror  ;  a  capacity,  we  mud  own,  of  which  we 
had  not  fufpecled  him.  How  merit  may  be  loft  to  the  world  by 
too  much  modefty  ! 

The  Fortunate  Sifters :  or  the  Hijlory  of  Fanny  and  Sophia  Bcmont. 

2  vols.    \imo.    6j.  Noble. 
A  common-place  novel,  patched  up  in  the  very  pink  of  infi- 
pidity. 

Anna  :  a  Sentimental  Not  e?.  2  vols,  I  zmo.  $s,  Hookham. 
This  novel  is  written  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which,  though  not 
deftitutc  of  vivacity,  are  often  disfigured  by  affectation  ;  and  it 
wants  that  decree  of  probability,  which  alone  can  give  due  ope- 
ration to  fictitious  narrative. 

les  Delias  du  Sentiment :  or,  The  Pajionafe  Lovers.  8*w.  $s.  6 J. 

Macgowan. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  mijnomcrs  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
literary  examination  ;  for  inftead  of  pajton,  we  find  in  it  nothing 
but  the  dregs  of  prurient  inftpidity. 

DIVINITY. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Chapel  in  Penzance,  at  the  Ordinary  Vi- 
Jttation  of  John  Lord  Bijhop  of  Exeter,  on  Friday ,  July  19, 

1782.    By  Cornelius  Cardew,  AT.  J.    *to.    is.  Rivington. 

Mr.  Cardew  takes  for  his  text  thefe  words  of  Chrift  to  his  dif- 
ciples,  '  Ye  are  the  fait  of  the  earth,'  Matth.  v.  13.  and  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  the  apollles,  and  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel, 
their  regular  fucceflbrs,  have  anfwered  the  high  character  given 
them  by  Chrift;  have  contributed  to  reform,  to  purify,  and 
to  preferve  mankind  from  corruption,  and  have  always  beencon- 
fpicuous  inftruments  of  diffufing  wifdom  and  knowlege  through 
the  world. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  fupports  thefe  aflertions  by 
incontrovertible  facts. 

The  Fear  of  God,  the  only  Prefervative  from  temporal  and  eternal 
Ruin.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Norwich,  on  the  Evening  of  the 
Faft  Day,  appointed  by  Government,  February  %th,  1782.  By 
R.David.    Svo.    6d.  Hogg. 

The  author,  from  thefe  words  of  Samuel,  «  Only  fear  the 
Lord,  and  ferve  him,  &c.'  ch.  xii.  24,  25,  (hews,  by  varioui 
arguments,  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  only  prefervntive  from* 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ;  and  fugged s  feveral  uietul  and  im- 
portant reflections,  which  arife  from  the  fubjccl.  But  he  leems 
to  have  forgot  the  office  of  a  Chriftian  divine,  arid  a  preacher  of 
peace,  when  he  thus  launches  out  into  political  invectives. 

«  Our  bi;ave  veteian  commanders  by  feu  and  land  are  difguited 

by'  the  ill  treatment  which  they  have  received  from  men  in  power. 

Children  in  office  arc  put  over  their  heads ;  and  every  vile  fellow 

a  thit 
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that  choofes,  is  fufTered  to  put  them  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Wit- 
nefs  the  trial  of  admiral  Keppel,  &c*  Sec.  &c. 

4  We  muft  not  expect  to  make  the  fame  figure  in  Europe  as 
\ye  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;  but  think  ottrYelves  well 
off  that  we  have  escaped  with  life,  when  the  velfel  Of  ttate  was 
conducted  by  fuch  wretched  pilots  !* 

Obfervations  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  eautmufly  avoided  in 
the  pulpit,  as  they  have  not  the  lean;  imaginable  tendency  to 
edify  a  country  congregation. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The  Wedding-Day  ;  or,  Marriage  delineated.  With  pr a& Heal  Rule >s 
for  promoting  Conjugal  Happinefs.  \z?no.  u.  Milne. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  '  half  formed  infects,'  which  continu- 
ally difgrace  the  prels  it  is  fo  wretched  a  compilation,  that 
Ariitotle  him felf  would  beat  a  lofs  for  its  ch  a  fatter.  It' is  a//, 
however,  about  love  and  marriage.  Heaven  defend  us  from  fuch 
weddings  ! 

Principles  of  Frce-Mafonry  delineated,    iimo.    2s.  'Trewman. 

Exeter. 

This  is  a  collection  of  independent  tracts  and  poetical  pieces', 
which  relate  to  mafonry.    The  reader  who  wiflies  to  be  inform- 
ed of  their  more  particular  diitinctions  and  their  boailcd  fecret, 
will  be  difappomted  ;  for  the  prcfent  volume  contains  only,  what 
the  world  already  knows.    The  orations  or  charges  on  different 
occaiions,  breathe  a  fpirit  of  general  philanthropy,  candour,  and 
,piety  ;  and,  if  mafonry  is  only  a  focial  inftitution,  Wliich  unites 
mankind  by  the  molt  endearing  ries,  by  thofe  of  brotherhood  and 
charity,  it  deferves  every  attention  which  the  world  can  beftow. 
We  believe  it  was  originally  conftituted  with  this  view  ;  and  their 
decorations,  which  are  thofe  of  a  very  common  art,  and  their 
language,  which  is  borrowed  from  its  fublimer  branches,  fervc 
only  to  characterize  an  inftitution  which  might  claim  more  inte- 
refting  emblems.  If,  however,  it  fcrves  to  diftinguifh  them  from, 
others,  in  every  thing  but  peace  and  a  general  goodwill  towards 
mankind,  we  need  not  blame  it ;  and,  if  human  curiofny  is  fofar 
excited,  by  the  affeft-uion  of  fecrecy,  as  to  increafe  the  croud  of 
votaries  of  an  ufeful  inftitution,  we  fliould  join  in  the  general 
.  applaufe. 

It  has  been  injurioufly  fuggefted  that  it  encourages  only  riot 
and  debauchery,— but  this  abufe  every  focial  meeting  may  parti- 
cipate :  it  is  perhaps  more  important  to  obferve,  that  their  lan- 
guage fometimes  borders  on  profanenefs.  We  cannot  always  ex- 
«ufe  the  applications  of  mafonic  language  to  the  Deity. 

The  poetry  conlilts  of  anthems,  fongs,  together  with  the  ma- 
fon's  prologues  and  epilogues,  fpoken  \u  the  Exeter  theatre,  of 
which  Mr.  Trewman  is  faid  to  have  a  ftiare.  The  latter  are  often 
entertaining  and  fometimes  poetical.  The  Mufes  have  deigned 
to  vilit  the  banks  of  the  Ifca ;  and,  in  this  collection,  there  are 
fome  pieces  which  would  not  (fifgrace  their  favourite  poets. 

Journal 
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Journal' of  Travels  made  through  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe: 
wherein  the  Time  employed  in  going  from  Po/t  to  Poft  is  marked  in 
Hours  and  Minutes ;  the  Diflances  in  Rnglijh  Miles,  meafurcd  by 
hleans  of  a  Perambulator  fajlened  to  the  Chaifc\  Produce  of  the  dif- 
ferent Countries;  Population  of  the  Towns  ;  and  remarkable  Curio- 
fitics  in  the  Cities  and  Roads  :  together  ivith  an  Account  of  tJje 
bejl  Inns,  &c.    To  which  is  fub joined  a  comparative  V iczv  of  the 
different  Monies,  and  that  of  Itinerary  and  Lineal  Meafures,  as 
well  as  the  Price  of  Po/l-horfes  tn  different  Countries,  Tranjlated 
from  the  French  of  M,  L    D uteris,  by  John  Highmorc,  Gent, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Roads  of  Italy  ;  with  fome  uj'e- 
ful  T ables  and  Hints  to  Strangers  who  travel  in  France.  Svo. 
$>    in  Boards.  Wallis. 

This  is  a  fecond  edition  of  an  ufeful  work.  We  cannot  give 
the  contents  of  it  more  fatisfaclorilv  than  the  author  has  done 
in  the  title  page.  The  Tables,  as  far  as  wc  can  perceive,  are 
cxa& ;  or,  if  they  have  any  fault,  too  little  is  here  allotted  for  the 
general  mode  of  travelling.  A  work  of  this  kind  we  can  only  an- 
nounce ;  it  muft  be  reviewed  by  an  attentive  traveller,  on  the  fc- 
veral  fpots.  The  local  remarks  are  generally  pertinent ;  and  the 
•thers,  though  fliort,  are  often  comprehentive  and  fatisfactory. 

The  account  of  the  feveral  ftages  has  been  attributed  to  the 
carl  of  Bute ;  but  it  is  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
property  has  been  warmly  claimed  by  Mr.  Thickneire. 

Collections  ,  for  the  Hi/lory  of  Worcefierjhire^  Vol.  II,  Folio. 
2I.  12s,  6d,  in  Boards.  White. 
There  is  fo  little  oftentation  in  the  title-page  of  this  great  work, 
that  it  does  not  even  contain  the  name  of  the  author,  though 
the  knowlege  of  this  circumftance  was  likely  to  create  a  favour- 
able prepoflenlon  of  its  merit.  It  may  therefore  not  be  improper 
to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  this  large 
collection  to  Treadway  Nafli,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Droitwicb,  and  proprietor  of  Bevereye,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter*.  The  materials,  we  formerly  obferved,  confix  of  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  refpe&ive  manors,  as  delineated  in  Domef- 
day-book ;  copies  of  ancient  grants  and  other  deeds  ;  number  of 
families,  genealogical  tables,  armorial  bearings,  patrons  of  bene- 
fices, lifts  of  incumbents,  monumental  inferiptions,  the  rate  of 
land-tax,  the  ftatc  of  the  poor,  and  a  variety  of  occasional  parti- 
culars. Dr.  Nam,  fenfible  of  the  inconveniencies  ariftng  from 
the  confined  plan  of  a  provincial  hiflory,  has  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  poifible,  to  render  the  work  more  generally  interefling, 
by  delivering  an  explicit  account  of  whatever  fcems  likely  to  gra- 
tify curiolity,  without  the  intervention  of  local  attachments.  In 
treating  of  Perfhorc,  we  meet  with  fome  memoirs  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
parifli. 


•  See  Crit.  Rev.  voL  li;.  p.  330. 
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The  preceding  volume  having  brought  down  the  work,  in  al- 
phabetic.! I  arrangement,  to  the  letter  H  inclufive,  the  prefent 
begins  with  the  ietrer  I,  and  comprifes  the  whole  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  author  has  been  able  to  collect.  It  is  an  aflem- 
blage  whu.li  required  fuch  unwearied  induftry  to  effect,  that  no- 
thing but  the  ilrongcft  attachment  to  the  county  of  Worcefter 
could  ever  have  induced  Dr.  Nafli  to  engage  in  a  work  of  fo  vaft 
extent.  But  the  labour  of  collecting  is  not  the  only  means  by 
which  this  rtlpectable  gentleman  evinces  the  affection  he  bears  for 
his  favourite  province  ;  for  he  has  enriched  both  volumes  with 
fuch  a  number  of  beautiful  engravings,  of  various  kinds,  as  can- 
not have  been  executed  without  a  very  extraordinary  expence. 

The  Beauties  of  Great  Britain*    feived.    is.  Buckland. 
Intended  as  a  companion  ro  Ogilby's  Book  of  Roads  ;  and  con- 
taining a  general  account  of  fome  of  the  principal  objects  moft 
interefting  to  a  traveller. 

Fielding's  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  prefent  State  of  the  Peerage  of 
England.  1  into.  2s.  6d.  Fielding. 
This  little  volume  contains  a  general  account  of  the  Englifh 
peerage  ;  with  the  titles,  ages,  marriages,  iflue,  and  places  held 
under  government,  by  the  prefent  peers  and  peerefles  ;  the  dates 
of  their  feveral  titles;  and  an  index  to  the  houfc  of  peers,  exhibit- 
ing the  motto  of  each  family.  To  thefe  various/articles  are  an- 
nexed engravings  of  the  coats  of  arms.  The  letter-prefs  part 
may  be  purchafed  without  the  plates. 

A  Metaphyseal  Catccbifm.  Containing  a  Sum  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Mater ial'fm  and  Neeejfity,  as  at  prefent  profejfed,  Svo.  lu 
Jchnfon. 

1  he  defign  of  this  publication  is  to  collect  the  doctrines  of 
matcriaiifm  and  neceility  into  one  view,  and  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  proper  colours,  without  any  palliation  or  difguife.  This, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  is  an  arduous  attempt,  and  requires  the 
greateil  penetration  For  fome  of  thefe  doctrines  are  abllrufe  and 
problematical ;  others  are  divided  from  contradiction  and  incon- 
iiftency  by  fuch  boundaries,  as  cannot  be  difcovered  by  any  but 
adepts  in  metaphyseal  fpeculatior.s.  In  many  cafes,  where  the 
reader  flands,  as  it  we  re,  upon  the  verge  of  fenfe,  and  fancies  he 
has  the  image  of  truth  before  him,  it  is  vaniflied  in  an  inftant  : 
 -  effugit  imago, 

Par  levibus  ventis,  voiucrifquc  ftmillima  fomno. 
If  this  writer  has,  in  any  refpect,  mifreprefented  the  doctrines 
of  matcriidifm  and  neceility,  he  is  excusable,  for  the  foregoing 
reafons,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  detective,  either  in  candour 
or  difcernment. 

SelcB  Original  Letters  on  various  Suhje&s*    lzmo.    3J.  Printed 

for  the  Author. 

Thefe  letters  are  written  by  J^mes  Ripley,  now,  and  for  thirty 
years  pall,  oilier  at  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet. 
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We  "find  •  ib  much  good  fenfc  in  this  honeft  fiahularian, 
that  we  heartily  recommend  both  himfelf  and  his  book  to  tbofe 
travellers  who  pafs-  through  the  town  of  Barnet ;  where- we  are 
determined  never  to  bait  our  horfes,  without  enquiring  For  the  ' 
literary  hoftler.  / 

Hunting  vindicated  from  Cruelty,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Monthly 

Reviewers.    %>vo.    is.  Law. 
We  (hall  leave  our  Brother  Critics  to  defend  themfelves  from 
this  attack.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  humanity 
of  fportfmen  ;  and  fliail  not  attend  on  this  author,  who  polleflfes 
&o  merit  to  eugage,  even  for  a  moment,  our  attention. 
J.ColUHion  of  Englijb  Extrcifes :  tran/la  ted  from  the  Writings  ef 
Cicero  only,  for  School-boys  to  rc-tranjlate  into  Latin,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  principal  Rules  in  the  Compendium  of  Erafmus*s  Syntax. 
JSv  William  Ellis,  A.  M.  and  Majler  of  th<  Grammar  School  at 
Alford  in  Lincoln/hire,    iimo.    is.  6d.  Robinfon. 
•  The  author  of  this  work  cenfures  tbofe  exercife-books  for 
making  Latin,  which  are  filled  with  examples,  taken  promifcu- 
oufly  from  a  variety  of  different  writers  ;  very  juftly  obferving, 
that  fuch  a  collection  of  incongruous  phrafes,  in  prole  and  verfe, 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  the  young  ftudent  a  proper  notion 
of  an  elegant  and  uniform  ftyle.  He  has  therefore  felecled  all  his 
examples  from  the  writings  of  Cicero.    The  Englifli,  which  is 
a  literal  verfion  of  the  Latin,  is  printed  on  the  left  hand  page, 
and  the  words  of  the  original,  in  their  primitive  form,  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  be  altered  in  their  terminations,  as  the  rules.of 
fyntax  require.  The  introductory  fentences  arc  as  fliorrand  eafy^ 
as  poffible,#  confiding  only  of  one  Latin  verb  ;  the  reft  are  gradu-* 
ally  more  and  more  cxtenlive.    The  young  fcholar  is  thus  con- 
dueled,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  fyntax,  and  a  fa- 
miliar, acquaintance  with  the  ftyle  of  Cicero. 

This  plan  is  incomparably  the  bell  that  has  been  propofed  for 
the  inftruclion  of  youth,  in  the  acquifxtton  of  pure  and  elegant 
Latinity. 

An  EJfqy  on  the  Management  and  Nurfing  o  f  Children  in  the  earlUfi 
Periods  of  Infancy  ;  and  on  the  Treatment  and  Rule  of  Conduct 
requifite  for  the  Mother  during  Pregnancy  and  Lying-in.  By 
William  Mofs,  Surgeon.    8*w.    6s.  Johnfon. 
This  EflTay  is  addreffed  not  only  to  the  medical  faculty,  but 
the  public,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  precepts  which  it  con- 
tains as  generally  ufeful  as  pofiible.    The  whole  is  well  adapted 
to  the  authors  defign,  and  is  founded  upon  principles  corre- 
spondent to  what  are  maintained  by  the  beft  authorities. 
Genuine  Memoirs  of  the  L*ves  of  Creorge  and  Jofeph  Weft  on. 

is.  Walker. 

Memoirs  of  thofe  who  have  been  executed  for  their  depreda- 
tions on  fociety,  have  at  leaft  a  negative  merit ;  ashy  laying* 
the  fecret  arts  and  practices  of  villainy,  they  may  ferve  as  a 
'  cauiion  to  the  hbnefter  part  of  mankind.  In  this  view,  thetef 
and  in  this  only,  fuch  a  narrative  as  the  prefent  is  not  without  its 
advantage. 
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A  General  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  from  the  earlieft  Ages  to  the  prefent 
Period,  By  Charles  Barney ,  Muf.  D.  F.R.S.  Vol.  II.  ^to. 
ll.  lis.  6d.  to  Non-Suifcribers.    Robfon,  and  Robinfon. 

WE  have  waited  with  impatience  for  the  continuation  of 
this  curious  and  entertaining  work ;  and  we  return  to 
productions  of  merit  with  the  fame  pleafure  as  to  an  old  friend 
or  agreeable  acquaintance.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  years 
which  have  elapfed  fmce  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume  have 
not  been  fpent  idly,  or  in  other  purfuits,  by  the  author :  for 
as  many  of  the  materials  were  not  only  of  difficult  refearch, 
but  fetched  from  afar,  they  were  like  wife  of  a  kind  to  require 
much  elaboration,  before  they  could  be  digefted  and  arranged 
in  the  clear  and  orderly  manner  in  which  we  find  them. 

As  the  author's  reading  and  knowlege  are  extenfive,  we  im- 
perceptibly learn,  in  the  perufal  of  this  work,  many  things  be- 
sides fuch  as  merely  concern  the  principal  fubjeft  of  his  enqui- 
ries ;  which,  as  he  has  formerly  told  us,  in  the  preface  to  the 
iirft  volume,  is  fo  much  '  diffufed  through  all  literature,'  that 
it  would  have  been  not  only  dry,  but  difficult,  to  verge  on 
other  curious  and  agreeable  matters,  without  clinging  to  fome 
or  them.  But  with  refpedt  to  difcuffions  merely  mufical,  be- 
fides  the  information  derived  from  books  and  travelling,  the 
author's  long  ftudy,  practice,  and  experience,  in  the  art  and 
fcience  whofe  origin  and  progrefs  he  has  been  delineating, 
give  the  more  weight  to  his  opinions,  as  they  are  never  advan- 
ced with  arrogance  or  want  of  candour. 

Vol,  LIV.  Nov.  1782.  Y.  A  work 
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A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  Come  places,  inevitably  be 
technical,  and  only  intelligible  to  mufical  profeflbrs,  and  deep 
dilettanti ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  the  fubject  is  treated  in  fuch 
a  way  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  firft  volume,  that  not  only 
lovers  of  mufic,  but  of  literature  in  general,  will  be  amufed*  if 
not  inftructed,  by  the  perufal  :  for  fo  clear  and  elegant  is  the 
ftyle,  that  the  author  will  make  the  reader  fancy  he  underftands 
him,  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fubject  or  not. 

In  the  firft  volume,  befides  a  well-written  preface,  and  a 
learned  *  Diflertation  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,'  we  had  the 
hiftory  of  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  mufic,  dur- 
ing Pagan  times.  In  the  prefent  volume,  the  £rft  chapter  con- 
tains an  account '  of  the  Introduction  of  Mufic  into  the  Church, 
and  of  its  Progrefs  there,  previous  to  the  time  of  Guido.'  And 
here  the  author's  refearches  have  been  very  extenfive  concern- 
ing the  temple  mufic  of  the  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  facred  (trains 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians  ;  nor  has  he  ever  neglected  to  fur- 
nilh  refpedtable  authorities  for  his  information.  He  tells  us 
that  '  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  any  regular  ritual  among  Chrif- 
tians before  the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  nor  can  I  find  (fays  he) 
better  authority  for  the  eftablifliment  of  mufic  in  the  church 
during  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  than  that  of  Eufebius,  who 
was  his  cotemporary,  and  a  principal  agent  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
tranfactions  of  the  times.  And  though  the  veracity  of  this 
fciftqrian  may  in  fome  inftances  have  been  fufpected,  yet  that 
fcepticifm  muft  be  exceflive  which  will  not  allow  the  Fathers, 
and  even  credulous.  Monks,  to  be  faithful  in  their  accounts  of 
fuch  t  ran  factions  as  are  indifferent  to  their  caufe  5  and  when 
neither  their  own  honour  nor  intercft  can  be  affected  by  devia- 
tions from  truth.  It  was  ici  the  year  312  from  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  that  Chriftianity,  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius, 
became  the  eftabliftied  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
primitive  Chriftians,  previous  to  this  important  sera,  being 
fubject  to  perfecution,  profcription,  and  martyrdom,  muft 
frequently  have  been  reduced  te  filent  prayer  in  dens  and 
caves.* 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  that  the 
Ambrofian  chant  was  eftabliftied  at  Milan.  €  St.  Auftin  (peaks 
of  the  great  delight  he  received  in  hearing  the  pfalms  and 
hymns  fung  there  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the  church,  after  his 
converfion. — It  v.  as  about  the  year  386,  fay3  this  faint,  that 
hymns  and  pfalms  were  firft  ordered  to  be  fung  after  the  man- 
ner of  eaftern  nations,  that  the  people  might  not  languifh  and 
pine  away  with  a  tedious  forrow  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
prefent  it  is  retained  at  Milan,  and  imitated  by  almoft  all 
the  other  congregations  of  the  world. 

«  Mufic 
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c  Mufic  is  faid  by4  fome  of  the  fathers  to  have  drawn  the 
Gentiles  frequently  into  the  church  through  mere  curiofity  ; 
who  liked  its  ceremonies  ib  well,  that  they  were  baptized  be- 
fore their  departure. — The  generality  of  our  parochial  mafic, 
fays  Dr.  Burney,  is  not  likely  to  produce  fimilar  effects ;  being 
fuch  as  would  fooner  drive  Chrifiians  with  good  ears  out  of  the 
church,  than  draw  Pagans  into  it.'  < 

The  author  next  gives  many  proofs  of  early  mufical  eftablilh- 
ments  in  the  Chriftian  church  :  of  Canonici  and  Pfaltas,  dif- 
ferent from  the  Readers  ;  of  an ti phonal,  or  alternate  tinging, 
a  practice  that  began  at  Antioch,  and  was  thence  difperfed 
into  all  the  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world. 

4  Indeed  it  feems  as  if  the  primitive  Chrifiians  had  had  no 
conceptions  more  fublimc  of  the  ccleftial  employment,  or  joys 
of  the  blefled,  than  that  they  were  eternally  finging.  The  an- 
cient hymn  Tc  Deum  laudanws,  ilill  retained  in  the  church,  ap- 
pears to  have  furniftied  the  poet  Dante  with  a  model  of  the  28th 
Canto  of  his  Paradifo,  where,  under  three  different  hierarchies, 
confiding  each  of  three  choirs  or  chorules,  the  heavenly  hod  of 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  is  finging  perpetual  Hofannahs- 
MUton  has  aifigned  it  the  fame  employment. 

— —  *  Their  golden  harps  they  took  ; 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  fide 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  fweet 
Of  charming  fym phony  they  introduce 
Their  facrcd  fong,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodius  part,  fuch  concord  is  in  Heaven. 

Par  ad.  Lost,  Book  iil.', 

We  have  next  a  hiftory  and  explanation  of  the  Ambrofian 
and  Gregorian  chants,  or  canto  fermo  of  the  Romilh  church  ; 
and  eftabliftiment  of  a  college  of  fingers,  /cola  cantorum,  at 
Home. 

The  author  very  clearly  and  ingenioufiy  (hews  the  imper- 
fections of  early  chanting  and  pfalmody,  and  the  effect  they 
Jong  had  on  fecular  mufic.  Melody  and  modulation  were  kept 
in  narrow  limits  by  the  modes  or  tones  of  the  church,  which 
were  all  formed  from  the  founds  of  one  or  two  keys ;  and  *  in 
the  Canto  Fermo  of  the  Romilh  church,  as  in  our  cathedral 
chanting,  at  prefent,  fome  fyllables  are  fung  fo  How,  and 
others  pronounced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  both  verfe  and 
profe  are  equally  injured  ;  and  yet,  the  firft  reformers  of  the 
church  thought  chanting  to  be  too  light,  and  like  common 
finging  ;  and  that  there  would  be  more  reverence  and  folera- 
nity  in  making  every  fyllable  of  equal  length  and  importance  ; 
a  practice  which  is  ilill  continued  in  parochial  pfalmody.' 
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With  refpect  to  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts,  fays  oUr  au- 
thor, none  appears,  during  thefe  early  ages,  to  have  been  ufed 
in  the  church.  He,  however,  furnifties  proofs  not  only  of  the 
admiflion  of  inftrumental  mufic  there,  but  dancing.  Even  the 
word  choir  alludes  to  chorus,  a  dance,  or  company  of 

fingers  and  dancers,  in  the  Pagan  fenfe.  But  the  folemn 
dances  of  religion  among  the  Hebrews,  or  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  did  not,  as  on  our  ftage,  imply  leaping  and  jump- 
ing, but  certain  regulated  motions  and  gefticulations,  in  the 
performance  of  religious  rites. 

Our  author's  next  enquiry  is  after  the  Notation,  or  fymbols 
of  found,  ufed  in  thofe  early  ages.  The  Romans,  down  to 
Boethius,  had  no  other  mufical  characters  than  thofe  of  the 
Greeks*.  The  firft  fifteen  letters,  however,  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  feem  to  have  been  ufed  between  the  time  of  Boethius 
and  St.  Gregory,  who  is  faid  to  have  reduced  them  to  feven ; 
which,  by  being  repeated  in  three  different  forms,  furnifhed 
a  notation  for  three  octaves  ;  the  graved  of  which  he  exprefled 
by  capitals,  the  mean  by  minufcules,  and  the  higheft  by  dou- 
ble letters.' 

And  this  kind  of  notation  only,  according  to  Mabillon, 
was  in  ufe  till  the  ninth  century.  Our  author  has  been  at  in- 
finite pains  in  procuring  fpecimens  of  later  notation,  as  well 
as  in  decyphering  and  explaining  them. 

Befides  the  notation*  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church,  we  have  a 
very  curious  account  of  that  ufed  by  the  modern  Greeks : 
*  the  prefent  ftate  indeed  of  whofe  mufic,  fays  our  author, 
does  not  confirm  or  favour  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  af- 
ferts,  with  his  ufual  courage,  that  *  about  four  hundred  years 
after  Guido,  the  debauched  art  once  more  paffed  over  into 
Italy  from  Greece:  certain  Greeks,'  who  efcaped  at  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  brought  a  refined  and  enervate  fpe- 
cies  of  mufic  to  Rome,  &c. — for,  except  in  a  few  places 
that  were  long  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Venetians,  the  modern 
Greeks  have  no  mufic  in  parts.' 

With  regard  to  the  limited  and  imperfect  ftate  in  which  the 
mufic  of  the  weflcrn  church  remained  during  many  ages,  be- 
ing without  meafure,  harmony,  or  variety  in  its  melody  or 
modulation,  our  author  very  candidly  afcribes  it  to  '  the  de- 
fire  of  permanence  in  the  rulers  of  the  church,  with  refpect  to 
all  facred  matters.'  And  adds,  that  the  preclufion  of  change 
or  innovation,  which  has  given  permanence  to  its  rites,  kept 
mufic,  which  is  an  imprcveable  art,  in  a  rude  and  inelegant 
ftate. 


(a)  See  vel.  i.  p.  15  &  **• 
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Our  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  or  Gregorian  chant  in  England  and  France.  In  Eng- 
land by  the  arrival  of  Auftin  the  monk,  and  the  muficai  abi- 
lities of  Benedict  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Venerable  Bede.  In 
fpeaking  of  a  muficai  tract  afcribed  to  Bede,  our  author,  as  a 
critic,  has  made  a  notable  difcovery.  The  title  of  the  tract  is 
De  Mufica  Tbeorica,  el  Praclica  Jeu  menfuraia  ;  but  of  the 
two  parts  into  which  this  treatife  is  divided,  though  the  firft 
may  have  been  written  by  Bede,  fays  Dr.  Burney  ;  yet  *  the 
fecond  is  manifeflly  the  work  of  a  much  more  modern  author  ; 
for  we  find  in  it,  not  only  the  mention  of  mufic  in  two  or  three 
different  parts,  under  the  name  of  Difcant,  but  of  inftruments 
never  mentioned  in  writers  cotemporary  with  Bede ;  fuch  as 
the  organ,  viole,  atola,  &c.  A  notation  too  of  much  later 
times  appears  here,  in  which  the  Jong,  the  breve,  and  femi- 
breve  are  ufed,  and  thefe  upon  five  lines  and  fpaces,  with  equi- 
valent refts  and  paufes.  The  word  modus  is  alfo  ufed  for  time, 
in  the  fenfe  to  which  the  term  mood  was  applied  after  it  ceafed 
to  mean  key.  Upon  the  whole  it  feems  as  if  this  laft  part  of 
the  tract  attributed  to  Bede,  was  written  about  the  twelfth 
century;  that  is,  between  the  time  of  Guido  and  John  de 
Muris.'  Indeed  the  term  menfurata,  in  the  title  of  the  tract, 
feems  fufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  much  younger 
writer  than  Bede  ;  as  we  have  neither  read  nor  heard  of  any 
jneafured  mufic  among  the  moderns,  till  many  centuries  after 
the  death  of  our  learned  countryman*. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Roman  chant  being  brought  into  France, 
by  order  of  Charlemagne,  he  relates,  from  a  cotemporary  an- 
nalift,  a  ridiculous  quarrel  between  the  French  and  Roman 
fingers,  which,  emulation  and  national  vanity  have  fince  fre- 
quently revived. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  in  this  Ifiand 
during  the  time  of  Alfred  ;  of  the  Trivium  and  S}uadri*vium  ; 
of  St.  Dunftan,  and  his  muficai  abilities;  and  of  the  conduc- 
tion of  organs  in  our  churches  and  convents. 

'  Organs,  fays  our  author,  according  to  Mabillon  and  Mura- 
tori,  became  common  in  Italy  and  Germany  during  the  tenth 
century,  as  well  as  in  England  ;  about  which  time  they  had  ad- 
miilion  in  the  convents  throughout  Europe.  And  mufic,  long 
before  this  period,  having  been  received  into  churches  and  reli- 
gious houfes,  under  the  (Unction  of  lathers,  popes,  prelates,  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  rulers,  by  whom  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
Liturgy,  it  would  naturally  employ  much  of  the  leifure  and  me- 
ditation of  thofe  devoted  to  a  monattic  life  ;  foften  the  rigour  of 

■-  .....      ,  .  ■      ■  in     .  1  ■■    ...  1      1  , 
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religious  difcipline  5  animate  zeal,  and  keep  off  languor  and  apa- 
thy in  the  monotonous  talk  of  daily  devotion,  to  which  the  mind 
could  not  at  all  times  apply  itfelf  with  equal  fervour.  And 
being  the  only,  or  at  lean  the  moll  plcafant  and  rational  a mu fe- 
me nt  which  a  religious  profeffion  allowed,  its  effects  were  more 
likely  to  operate  powerfully  upon  fuch  as  were  fenliblc  of  its 
charms  in  convents  and  religious  houfcs,  where  few  other  plea- 
sures came  in  competition  with  it,  than  upon  perfons  in  the  gay 
world,  where  the  frequency  and  multiplicity  of  delights,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  obtained,  often  bring  on  fatiety  and 
indifference. 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  then  pofleued  the  chief  part  of 
our  ifland,  were  more  barbarous  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  reft 
of  Europe,  Italy  excepted.  Indeed,  no  works  of  tafte  or  genius, 
in  the  polite  arts,  appear  to  have  been  produced  at  this  time  in 
any  part  of  it ;  and  as  to  mufic,  confining  merely  of  fuch  chants  as 
were  applied  tothcPfalms  and  Hymns  of  the  church,  it  feems  to 
liave  been  praclifed  as  much,  and  as  fuccefsfully,  in  our  own 
country  as  in  any*  other  :  for  (ince  the  time  that  Auftin,  the  firft 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  fuccefibr,  Theodore,  the  firft 
primate  of  all  England,  with  his  aflifiant,  Adrian  the  monk, 
leftablifhed  the  Roman  chant  in  England,  our  Canto  Fermo,  if 
we  may  believe  the  monkilh  hiftorians,  was  cultivated  and  taught 
by  a -great  number  of  the  molt  ingenious  clergy  of  the  time,  who, 
they  tell  us,  were  well  flcilled  in  mufic.  Of  what  this  Ikill  and 
this  mulic  conlifted,  if  examples  were  to  be  given,  they  would, 
perhaps,  not  exalt  the  fame  of  our  Saxon  anccftors  :  and  it 
feems  more  for  their  advantage,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  coun- 
try, to  let  them  roll  in  peace,  and  to  rely  011  the  favourable  cha- 
racter given  of  their  mufical  talents  by  cotemporary  writers,  than 
to  fweep  off  the  cobweb  veil,  and  fhevv  what  was  then  the  naked- 
riefs  of  the  land.' 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  learned  and  excellent  work, 
the  author  treats  '  of  the  Invention  of  Counterpoint,  and  State 
qf  Mufic,  from  the  time  of  Guido,  to  the  Formation  of  the 
Time-table.' 

However  ufeful  and  fatisfattory  to  curious  and  patient  en- 
quirers, a  knowlcgcof  the  infant  Hate  of  favourite  arts  maybe, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  minute  refearches  into  fuch 
ancient,  abllrufe,  and  obfeure  matters,  pleafant  in  the  peru- 
fal.  The  author  of  this  hiitory,  however,  fo  frequently  en- 
livens his  enquiries  and  narration  by  fpirited  and  ingenious 
fallies,  that  few  readers,  we  imagine,  will  fleen,  or  be  dif- 
gufted  with  t,hc  barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages,  in  fuch  hand?, 
though  they  may  be  indifferent  concerning  the  fubjeds  of  dif- 
cuffion. 
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During  thefc  Gothic  and  rude  times,  whenever  Dr.  Burncy 
writes  from  his  own  (burce  and  reflexions,  each  fragment  w 
fike  a  cultivated  bourn  or  valley,  in  a  wild,  mountainous,  and 
favage  country.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  exordium  of 
the  fecond  chapter. 

*  The  ingredients  which  I  have  now  to  prepare  for  the  reader9 
are  in  general  fuch  as  I  can  hardly  hope  to  reader  palatable 
to  thofe  who  have  more  tafte  than  curiotity.  For  though  cite 
mod  trivial  circumdtances  relative  to  illutlrious  and  favourite 
characters  become  interefting  when  well  authenticated,  yet  me- 
mory unwillingly  encumbers  itfelf  with  the  tranfaction*  of  ©b- 
fcure  perfons. 

«  It  the  great  muficians  of  antiquity,  whofc  names  are  fo  fa- 
miliar to  our  ears,  had  not  likewifc  been  poets,  time  and  obli- 
vion would  long  iince  have  fwept  them  away*  But  thefc  having 
been  luckily  writers  themfelves,  took  a  little  care  of  their  own 
fame  ;  which  their  brethren  of  after-ages  gladly  fupported  for 
the  honour  of  the  corps. 

*  But  fince  writing  and  practical  mufic  have  become  feparate 
profefiions,  the  celebrity  of  the  poor  mufician  dies  with  the  vibra- 
tion of  his  firings  ;  or  if,  in  condefcenfion,  he  be  remembered 
by  a  poet  or  hiftorian,  it  is  ufually  but  to  blazon  his  infirmities, 
and  throw  contempt  upon  his  talents.  The  voice  of  acclamation, 
and  thunder  of  appiaufe,  pals  away  like  vapours :  aud  thofe 
hands  which  were  mod  active  in  teiti  tying  temporary  approba- 
tion, fuflfer  the  fame  of  thofe  who  charmed  away  their  cure  and 
forrows  in  the  glowing  hour  of  innocent  delight,  to  remain  un- 
recorded. 

«  If  it  be  true  that  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  every  country  de-  • 
pends  on  the  degrees  of  civilization  and  culture  or  other  arts  and 
fciences  among  its  inhabitants,  and  on  the  language  which  they 
fpeak,  the  accents  of  which  furnifh  the  fkeleton  and  nerves  of  all 
vocal  melody  ;  great  perfection  cannot  be  expected  in  the  mufic 
of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Germans,  Franks,  and  Gauls,  whofc  ideas  were  favage, 
and  language  harPi  and  infolcnt,  had  feized  on  its  moil  fertile 
provinces.    All  the  dialects  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Europe  are  a 
mixture  of  Celtic  and  Latin  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
preferved  the  Roman  language  longer  than  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries remote  from  the  feat  ot  empire,  more  veftiges  of  the  Latin 
tongue  dill  remain  in  Italy  than  elfewhere.  For  though  there  are 
many  terms  in  it  that  they  were  forced  to  receive  from  the  Barba- 
rians who  invaded  them,  yet  the  chief  part  of  the  language  is 
ftill  Latin  corrupted,  and  fometimes  loftened  and  improved.  And 
as  literature,  arts,  and  refinements,  were  encouraged  more  early 
in  Italy  at  the  courts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  than  in  any  other 
county,  modern  mufic  has  thence  been  furnifhed  with  its  fcale, 
its  counterpoint,  its  heft  melodies,  its  religious  and  fecular  dra- 
ma?, and  with  the  chief  part  of  its  grace  and  elegance.  Italy,  in 
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modern  times,  has  been  to  the  reft  of  Europe  what  ancient 
Greece  was  to  Rome  ;  its  inhabitants  have  helped  to  civilize  and 
poli Hi  their  conquerors,  and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  thofe  whofe 
fuperior  force  and  prowefs  had  frequently  enflaved  them. 

*  Few  perfons  who  fpeak  or  write  on  the  fubject  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  mufic  exprefs  the  leaft  doubt  of  counterpoint  having 
been  invented  by  Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  about 
the  year  1022.  But  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  fix 
fuch  an  invention  as  this  upon  any  individual :  an  art  utterly  in- 
capable, of  being  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  but  by  a 
flow  and  gradual  improvement,  and  the  fucceflive  efforts  of  inge- 
nious men  during  feyeral  centuries,  muft  have  been  trivial,  and 
inconfiderable  in  its  infancy  ;  and  the  firlfc  attempt  .at  its  ufc.  ne- 
ceflarily  circumfcribed  and  clumfy. 

*  Guido,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  favoured  names  to  which 
the  liberality  of  pofterity  fets  no  bounds.  He  has  long  been  re- 
garded in  the  empire  of  mufic  as  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  all 
ftrays  revert,  not  indeed  as  chattels  to  which  he  is  known  to  have 
an  inherent  right  and  natural  title,  but  fuch  as  accident  has  put 
into  the  power  of  his  benefactors  ;  and  when  once  mankind  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  generofity,  unlimited  by  envy  and  rival  claims, 
they  wait  not  till  the  plate  or  charity-box  is  held  out  to  them,  but 
give  freely  and  unfolicited  whatever  they  find  without  trouble, 
and  can  relinquifli  without  lofs  or  effort.' 

After  this  we  have  a  minute  and  clear  analyfis  of  the  micro- 
logus,  (epitome,  or  compendium,)  which  is  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed of  all  the  tracts  afcribed  to  Guido  Here  our  hiftorian 
tried  in  vain  to  find  many  inventions  that  have  been  given  to 
this  '  mufical  legiflator  :'  fuch  as  the  addition  of  the  Greek 
gamma  to  the  fc&le,  whence  the  name  of  the  gammut  itfelf 
was  derived  ;  the  characters  of  flat,  ^,  and  natural,  1^.;  the 
hexachords,  or  folmifation  ;  or  even  points,  or  counterpoint. 
It  is  in  another  of  Guido's  tracts,  his  Antiphonarium,  that 
we  find  the  firft  ufe  of  lines  and  fpaces,  as  receptacles  for  the 
points,  or  reprcfentatives  of  high  and  low  founds. 

T]he  author  difcufles  all  fuch  mufical  difcoveries  as  have 
been  afcribed  to  Guido,  and  endeavours  to  verify  them.  And 
after  giving  an  ample  lift  of  his  writings,  and  fuch  circum- 
ilances  of  his  life  as  he  could  refcue  from  oblivion,  he  fums 
up  his  character  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  Though  hiftorical  integrity  has  ftripped  Guido  of  fomc  of 
the  mufical  difcoveries  that  carclels  enquirers  had  beftowed  on 
him,  and  though  his  claims  to  others  are  rendered  doubtful,  yet 
his  name  (hould  fiill  remain  re fpectable  among  muficians  for  the 
fervices  he  did  their  art,  in  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporaries, 
and  others  who  have  given  tefti monies  of  their  approbation  very 
foon  after  the  period  in  which  he  lived.' 
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We  have  next  a  carious  extract,  tranflated  with  great  exa£t- 
nefs,  from  Giraldus  Cambrcnfis,  relative  to  the  mufic  of  the 
Welch,  and  the  Northumbrians,  of  his  time. — Specimen  of 
mufic  for  the  harp,  from  a  very  ancient  Welch  manfufcript. — 
Mufic  and  organs  in  France  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  number  of  fcarce,  curious,  and  inedited  mufical  manu- 
scripts, which  our  author  has  deterre  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  examined  for  the  purpefe  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
counterpoint,  manifefts  fuch  a  determined  fpirit  of  diligence 
and  enquiry  as  is  feldom  united  with  fo  much  good  tafte  as 
abounds  in  all  his  writings.  Among  the  manufcrint  tracts  of 
which  we  have  the  fubitance  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  pre- 
fent  volume,  are  the  following. — Of  the  tenth  centurv,  three, 
by  Hubald,  Odo,  and  {jerbert,  afterwards  pope  Svlveftcr  the 
li. — Of  the  eleventh,  the  Micrologus,  and  feveral  other  tradts 
by  Guido,  and  Franco  of  Cologn.  —  Of  the  twelfth,  a  Welch 
tract,  anonymous,  and  one  by  John  Cotton,  an  Englifhman.— 
Of  the  thirteenth,  one  by  Walter  Odington,  of  Eveftiam,  and 
another  by  Marchetto  da  Padua. 

This  part  of  the  work,  though  interelling  perhaps  to  but 
iew  readers,  mull  have  required  infinitely  more  labour, 
expence,  critical  fagacity,  and  knowledge  of  antiquity  than 
any  other  in  the  book  ;  which,  however,  till  the  author  ar- 
rives at  the  invention  of  printing,  is  chiefly  compiled  from 
raanufcript  materials. 

[  To  be  continued.] 

Tivo  Differ  tat  ions.  I.  On  the  Grecian  Mythology.  J  J.  4n  £x^ 
animation  of  Sir  1/aac  Newton's  ObjeBions  to  the  Chronology  of 
the  Olympiads.  By  the  late  Samuel  Mufgrave,  M.  D.  F.  H.  S. 
%<vo.    5/.  Nichols. 

HpHE  name  of  Mufgrave  will  be  remembered  by  the  elegant 
fcholar  and  refined  critic,  with  affeftion  and  regret; 
while  they  admire  the  genius  and  acquifitions  of  this  very  in- 
telligent author,  they  will  lament  their  mifapplication,  and 
the  fatal  tendency  of  his  inattention.  His  notes  and  emen- 
dations of  Euripides  have  been  communicated  to  the  world  in 
a  very  fplendid  and  accurate  edition  of  this  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  and  have  not  difappointed  even  thofe,  whofe  expectations 
had  been  heightened  by  his  extenfive  reputation,  and  -the 
fpecimen  *  formerly  publiftied.    The  attractions  of  the  more 

*  This  fpecimen  was  publiftied  at  Leyden  in  176*,  in  8vo.  en- 
titled, '  Exercitationum  in  Euripidem  Libri  duo/  It  is  dedicated 
to  His  patrons,  the  truftees  for  the  Ratcliffe  eftablifliment,  of  which 
Dr.  Mufgrave  had  been  juft  chofen  one  of  the  travelling  fellows. 
The  dedication  contains  a  very  elegant  and  mafterly  defence  of 
verbal  criticifra. 
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elegant  parts  of  literature  unfortunately  drew  him  from  the 
forfaits,  which  might  have  afforded  him  equal  reputation 
with  the  more  folid  advantages  of  a  liberal  profeffion ;  and 
Dtr.  Mofgrave  will  rather  be  remembered  as  an  elegant  fcho- 
lar,  than  as  an  enlightened  or  fuccefsful  phyfician.  The  pre- 
fent  poftnumous  performance,  the  amnfement  probably  of  his 
more  idle  moments,  is  now  publiflied  by  the  generous  care 
and  attention  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  ; 
and  we,  with  pleafurc,  fee  it  fupported  by  a  very  refpe&able 
and  liberal  fubfeription. 

The  Differtations,  though  left  without  the  author's  laft 
corrections,  will  ftill  add  credit  to  his  memory ;  they  are 
equally  the  production  of  a  found  underftanding,  acute  exa- 
mination, and  an  extenfive  claffical  fcnowlege.  The  ancient 
mythology,  a  fubject,  involved  in  darknefs,  and  even  obfeured 
by  many  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  elucidate 
it,  has  exercifed  the  learning  of  pedants,  the  raillery  of  wits, 
and  the  difecrnment  of  philofophcrs.  •  Acutencfs  and  attention 
have,  however,  beert  equally  unfuccefsful ;  and  we  are  ftill 
uncertain  what  were  the  tranfacUons  of  individuals,  and  what 
the  ornaments  of  fancy ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  elegant 
critk,  *  where  the  annalift  ended  his  record,  or  where  the 
mythologift  took  up  his  fable/  The  prcfent  fhort  attempt 
dots  not  entirely  clear  up  the  uncertainties,  and  it  is  no  dif- 
credit  to  fail,  where  the  end  is  probably  unattainable.  The 
utmoft  of  our  fuccefs  muft  be  confined  to  probable  conjecture, 
with  refpect.  to  the  real  meaning,  and  to  the  confutation  of 
the  erroneous  efforts  of  ignorance  or  conceit*  The  ground  is 
choaked  with  weeds,  which  are  an  almoll  in furmoun table  ob- 
ftacie  to  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  productions. 

Our  author,  with  much  reafon,  oppofes  the  affertions  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  was  no  older  than 
the  times  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  the  Athenians  were  a  colony  from  Egypt ;  and  he  con- 
cludes, '  the  Greeks  were  an  indigenous- people,  auroxGorea 
2.  that  their  religion  and  mythology  were  radically,  if  not 
entirely,  their  own.*  The  chief  foundation  of  the  whole  we 
ftiall  give  in  his  own  words ;  the  quotation  will  not  require 
an  apology. 

*  This  intricate  fubject  will,  I  think,  be  better  underftood,  if 
we  divide  the  Grecian  mythology  into  two  clafics  ;  that  which  is 
cflential,  and  that  which  is  accefiary.  The  ctTcntial  I  would 
call  the  worfhip  of  the  fuperior  gods,  fuch  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Pluto,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Bacchus, 
Juno,  Pallas,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Cybeie.  Thele  may  be 
confidered  as  lb  many  allegorical  perfonages,  representing  either 
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the  great  divifions  of  nature,  as  the  heaven,  or  upper  fky,  the 
air  the  fea,  the  earth,  the  fubterraneous  world ;  or  elfc  thofc 
operations  and  qualities,  which  have  a  more  particular  influence 
upon  the  animal  world  and  upon  fociety.  Of  this  latter  kind 
are  the  propagation  of  animals,  tillage,  handicrafts,  war,  the  art 
of  mufic,  divination,  hunting,  and  the  palaeftra.  The  particu- 
lar  divinities-  prehding  over  each  of  thefe  departments,  need  not 
be  pointed  out  to  the  claflical  reader.  The  only  one  liable  to  be 
mittaken  is  that  of  Juno,  who  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  re- 
prefent  the  earth  :  a  falfc  notion,  founded,  I  apprehend,  upon 
thefe  verfes  of  Virgil :  ...... 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  sether 

Conjugis  in  gremium  lata;  defcendit  

Whereas  Virgil  feems  here  to  have  neither  Jupiter  nor  Juno  in 
his  eye,  but  to  have  alluded  to  the  more  ancient  fable  of  (Wj-O* 
and  r»»,  as  expreffed  in  a  fragment  of  the  (Edipus  of  Euripides  2 

,!0fA^8Tterup  i»;  yxTstt  'AtyoSirvi  viro, 
which  Lucretius  has  alfo  adopted : 

Poftrcmo  pereunt  imbres,  ubi  eos  Pater  /Ether 
In  gremium  Matris  Terrai  praecipitayit. 

*  According  to- Philo  Judseus,  Juno  is  not  the  goddefs  of  the 
earth,  but  of  the  air  :  "H{«r$  rlv  depot  xj  to  <bv%  "Hfeurvt  *j  nAw» 
'AwoXAo;>a  t#Avy{&$wBnt}ibcmt.  Even  the  more  minute  parts 
had  their  appropriated  gods,  though  of  inferior  rank  and  power, 
in  proportion  as  the  fubflance  to  which  they  were  annexed  was 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  confequence  in  the  vifible  world.  Rivers  and 
brooks  from  the  perpetuity  of  their  ftream  naturally  excite  won- 
der:  and  that  wonder  foon  begets  an  idea  of  divinity.  But  the 
river  from  its  fuperior  magnitude  being  a  more  awful  object  was 
put  under  the  tutelage  of  a  more  important  and  mafculine  god  ; 
whereas  the  brook,  which  fuggefted  only  pleafurable  ideas  with- 
out any  mixture  of  terror,  was  fuppofed  to  derive  its  origin  from 
•  a  tender  female.  Nymphs,  that  is,  goddefles  of  inferior  rank, 
were  in  like  manner  confidered  as  inhabiting  and  protecting  trees, 
whofe  apparent  life  was  naturally  enough  attributed  to  the  power 
of  ah  inherent  deity.' 

The  other  parts  of  the  ancient  mythology,  our  author  thinks, 
are  either  fome  wonderful  natural  phenomena,  or  extraordinary 
hiftoricai  facts.  Of  the  former  kind  the  fable  of  the  giants, 
the  workftiop  of  Vulcan,  the  fwimming  ifiand  of  Delos,  are 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  volcano  ;  the  terrors  of  Tantalus, 
to  his  fear  of  an  earthquake,  which  had  already  defolated  his 
territories.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  ancient  fables  are  in- 
genioufly  accounted  for;  and  the  explanations,  if  not  true, 
are  probable  and  fagacious  conjectures.  One  of  the  moft  ftriking 
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fables  which  arofe  from  an  hillorical  fact,  is  that  of  the  {hip 
Argo.  Dr.  Mufgrave  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
crew  of  a  fmall  veflel  fhould  have  atchieved  the  exploits  at- 
tributed to  the  Argonauts :  or  that  the  end  propofed  ihould 
be  fo  trifling.  He  thinks  with  Strabo  the  fleece  alluded  to 
the  manner  of  collecting  the  gold  warned  down  by  the  rivers  ; 
and  that  each  of  the  adventurers  was  probably  the  captain  of  a 
{hip,  or  of  a  little  fleet.  His  farther  obfervations  on  Mr. 
Bryant  are  fo  curious,  that  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  infert  them 
entire. 

«  What  I  have  already  faid  will  fufficiently  obviate  one  of  the 
ar<mments,  with  which  Mr.  Bryaut  has  attempted  to  annihilate 
the  hiitorical  buds  of  this  ftory.  He  is  right  in  faying  that  the 
crew  of  a  tittle  bilandcr  could  not  atchicve  fo  many  exploits  ;  de- 
feat armies,  build  cities,  and  leave  feveral  colonies  behind  them. 
This  is  a  point  given  up  by  all  attentive  and  critical  enquirers, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  is  the  conrpielit  of  Peru  by  Pi- 
zarro,  though  effected  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  at  all  a  iimi- 
larcafe.  Yet  it  is  far  from  impolfiblc  that  the  mythologies*  to 
render  rhe  ftory  more  intercfting  and  furpriling,  may  have  dropped 
all  mention  of  the  viles  anima?,  that  conflicted  the  bulk  of  the 
army.  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  we  find  the  fame  thing 
practVfed  in  refpect  to  Hercules,  who  is  often  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing atchieved  by  pcrfonal  ftrcngth,  whrt  he  only  did  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.    Thus  of  the  defeating  the  Mina?,  Euripides  fays, 

whereas  Diodorus  exprefly  tells,  us,  that  he  was  not  the  fingle 
actor  in  this  exploit ;  but  accompanied  by  all  the  young  men  of 
Thebes. 

4  Mr.  Bryant  infifts  ftrongly  upon  the  contradictory  accounts 
given  by  different  authors  of  this  expedition  :  which  in  his  idea 
entirely  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  ftory.  But  this  furely  is  in- 
evitable in  a  matter  which  the  poets,  who  firft  recorded  it,  col- 
lected only  from  report,  and,  where  that  was  imperfect,  fupplied 
the  deficiency  from  fancy  and  conjecture.  Before  the  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Banks's  voyage  round  the  world  were  communicated 
to  the  public,  feveral  different  reports  were  circulated  in  refpect 
to  the  countries  difcovered  and  vifited  ;  which  reports,  if  fuflfered 
to  go  down  to  pofterity  without  contradiction,  would  have  formed 
the  bafis  of  fo  many  different  hiftorxes.  Yet  I  think  pofterity 
would  have  rcafoncd  ill  to  have  denied  the  exigence  of  that  gen- 
tleman, becaufe  fome  had  infifted  that  he  returned  home  by 
the  north,  and  othcr9  by  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  And 
why  might  not  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  have  full  evidence  off 
the  exigence  of  Jafon,  Tiphys,  Ancaeus  and  others  ;  and  that 
they  failed  upon  an  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  returned  ;  with- 
out knowing  exactly  the  rivers  which  they  failed  down,  or  the 
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{eas  and  countries  which  they  traverfed  ?  The  one  might  be  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  but  the  other  required  accurate  in- 
formation from  the'mouth  of  the  adventurers  themfelves.  . 

4  But  Mr.  Bryant  contends,  that  the  Argo  mufl  be  a  memo- 
rial of  the  ark,  becaufe  it  is  laid  by  Eratofthcncs  to  have  been 
the  firft  Ihip  ever  built  ;  which  he  truly  obferves  to  be  inconfift- 
ent  with  what  the  Greek  poets  and  hiilorians  have  related  of  the 
itill  earlier  voyages  of  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  to  mention  no  more; 
and  from  this  inconfiltency  he  again  infer?,  that  they  knew  not 
the  origin  of  their  own  traditions.  Hut  it  ihould  be  obferved, 
that  the  ancient  writers  arc  tar  from  being  unanimous  in  repre- 
fenting  the  Argo  as  the  firtf  (hip  ever  built.  Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  the  iirit  (hip  that  had  ever  been  built  of  fo 
.  confiderable  a  fize  ;  and  Pliny  the  nuuraiifl,  that  it  was  the  firft 
long  fliip.  If  we  only  fuppofe,  that  the  Argo  was  the  link  ihip, 
of  which  any  memory  or  tradition  had  been  prefcrved,  that  failed 
from  Greece  upon  a  diftant  arid  hazardous  expedition,  we  need 
not  be  furprifed,  I  think,  to  find,  that  in  time  it  came  to  be 
confidered,  in  the  popular  mythology  of  Greece,  as  the  firft  fliip 
that  was  ever  built. 

*  Mr.  Bryant  further  fays,  that  the  Argonaut'c  hiftory  muft 
have  had  its  origin  Irom  fome  country  fouth  of.  Greece,  becaufe 
the  corbel lation  Argo  is  not  vifible  in  fo  northern  a  latitude. 
But  this  argument  I  apprehend  is  much  more  forcibly  applied  in 
another  place  to  combat  the  fuppofition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  that 
the  fphere,  in  which  the  coniiel'mtioii  Argo  had  a  place,  wag 
conftru&ed  by  Chiron  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts.    To  make 
it  of  any  weight  in  the  prefent  que  (lion,  Mr.  Bryant  fliould  have 
Ihewn,  that  the  conftellation  Argo  was  not  vifible  in  any  coun- 
try inhabited  by  Greeks,  or  where  the  language,  and  hitrory,  and 
fables  of  Greece,  were  current.  On  the  contrary,  he  allows  him- 
felf,  that  it  was  vifible  in  Rhodes,  where  Hipparchus  is  known 
to  have  made  fome  of  his  obfervations  ;  and  in  Cnidus,  the  btrthr 
place  and  refidence  or"  the  famous  aftronomer  Eudoxus,  whofede- 
lcription  of  the  ccclefUal  phenomena  Aratus  is  faid  to  have  co- 
pied.   This  argument  therefore  beinej  out  of  the  way,  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  attributing  the  groundwork  of  the  ftory  to  any  nation 
but  the  Grecians,  who  claim  it.    And  this  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  word  Argo,  which  is  evidently  of  Greek  origin,  being 
formed  from  the  adjective  upy®*,  Jwjjt9  by  the  fame  analogy  as 
Topyu,  KsXatrw,  KaXXij-*,  Afiru/,  and,  I  believe,  fome  other  proper 
names  are  from  thtir  kindred  adjectives  * 

The  explanation  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  concludes  the 
firft  DifTertation  ;  and  thefe,  he  thinks,  are  hillorical  fads 
miflaken  or  mifreprefented.  Names,  which  were  equivocal, 
have  been  a  fruitful  fource  of  error  in  every  age  ;  and  they 
have  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  in  conferring  the 
honours  of  fuccefiivc  chiefs  on  one  fortunate  hero.  In  thefe 
doubtful  cireumftanccb,  we  perhaps  endeavour  to  explain  a 
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ftory  that  had  cither  no  foundation,  or  one  originating  in  ac- 
cident, propagated  and  increafed  by  credulity  or  fuperftition. 
We  probably  often  err  in  giving  {lability  to  the  tales  of  ig- 
norance, and  an  exiftence  to  the  reveries  of  fancy.  If  a 
doubtful  hillory  can  be  explained,  from  a  probable  interpre- 
tation of  fable,  or  if  a  moral  precept  can  be  enforced,  from 
the  perfonifications  of  a  heated  imagination,  we  may  attend 
to  them  with  propriety ;  but  hiflory  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  attempt ;  and,  we  fear,  morality  has  gained  little  from 
the  allegorical  alluvions.  With  thefe  views,  we  cannot  think 
that  learning  is  advantageoufly  employed  in  fuch  preca- 
rious refearches.  In  the  prefent  work  they  are  purfued  with 
much  candor  and  good  fenfe  ;  but  the  refult  of  our  author'* 
labours,  though  they  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  fuccefs- 
ful,  has  not  materially  added  to  our  (lock  of  knowlege. 

In  the  fecond  Diflertation,  he  endeavours  to  detect  the  errors, 
and  to  expofe  the  mifreprefentations  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
When  this  great  man  had  furpafled  his  predeceflbrs  and  co- 
temporaries,  in  giving  laws  to  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  al- 
moil  to  confine  the  excentricity  of  the  comet,  he  confoled 
them  fcr  this  temporary  fplendor,  by  the  production*  of  his 
Chronology.    This  work,  though  the  object  of  much  raillery 
and  keen  contention,   is  not,   however,   fully  underilood ; 
though  it  has  diminiflied  the  reputation  of  Newton,  it  would 
have  conferred  high  credit  on  any  other  perfon.    Sir  If?*c 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  our  author,  by  his  fuggellioa 
that  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  from  the  trifling 
vanity  of  extending  their  hillory  beyond  the  firft  epochs  of 
their  neighbours,  had  falfified  their  chronology,  and  endea- 
voured to  impofe  on  the  world  a  fictitious  feries  of  Olympian 
victors.    He  has  alleged  that  forty  Olympiads  have  at  leaft 
been  interpolated  ;  and  fupported  the  aflertion  with  arguments 
apparently  fatisfactory.    It  will,  at  once,  flrike  the  attentive 
reader,  that  the  end  by  no  means  furniflies  a  fufficient  object 
for  the  attempt ;  in  the  annals  of  a  ftate,  160  years  are  but  an 
inconfiderable  object,  if  a  long  feries  of  anccftors,  and  a  re- 
mote antiquity,   be  worth,  claiming.    The  Grecians,  how- 
ever, either  in  comparing  thenifelves  with  their  neighbours, 
or  with  each  other,  may  have  confidered  it  in  a  different  view  ; 
we  have  lately  had  reafon,  from  Mr.  Richardfon's  Perfian  re- 
fearches,  to  fufpedl  the  authenticity  of  many  of  their  accounts, 
and  this  additional  detection  would  add  little  to  their  difcredit, 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  already  convinced  of  their  ex- 
aggerations.   It  is  indeed  probable,  that  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods, no  records  were  preserved  by  the  Eleans ;  for  Cor.ebu* 
was  the  rirfl  whofe  victory  was  recorded.    It  is  immaterial 
5  whe- 
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whether  this  were  in  the  14-th,  as  Scaliger  fufpecled,  or  in 
the  28th  Olympiad,  according  to  Polybius ;  it  will  aot  re- 
move the  difficulty,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  worth  a 
moment's  contention.  Dr.  Mufgrave  combats  fir  IJaac's  ar- 
guments with  clearnefs  and  precinon  ;  and,  having  mewn  that 
neither  public  or  private  pride  could  be  gratified  by  the  de- 
ceit, and  that  there  were  no  fecure  means  of  accomplishing  it, 
feems  to  conclude,  with  juftice,  that  no  interpolation  has 
been  made.  He  has  alfo  obferved  that  Paufanias,  and  many 
others,  have  fpoken  of  the  records  as  really  exiting,  and  fecm 
to  have  themfelves  infpe&ed  them ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
difficulties  which  thefe  additional  Olympiads  have  fuggeftedto 
fir  Ifaac,  vanifh  on  a  more  attentive  examination. 

This  is  ar  fhort  view  of  the  arguments  of  our  learned  au- 
thor ;  they  are  not,  however,  always  decifive.  If  it  were  aa 
object  of  real  importance,  we  might  ftill  ftart  fome  difficul- 
ties, and  fugged  our  doubts  ;  but  the  reader  might  be  di£. 
gufted  by  their  prolixity,  or  weared  by  an  uninterelHng  fab- 
ject.  We  (hall  therefore  only  add  that  our  author's  language 
is  pore,  accurate,  and  perfpicuous  :  it  is  diftingui&ed  by 
t  clailical  elegance,  and  equally  free  from  a  fententious  coa- 
cifenefs,  or  the  parade  of  a  founding  period. 


Antient  Metaphyfics  ;  or,  the  Science  of  Univcrfals.  Containing 
a  further  Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Nenvtoxs 

Ajlronomy*     Vol,  II.    ^to,    \%s.    /*  Boards,  Cadcll. 

< 

*  A/f  Etaphyfical  writers,  faid  Voltaire,  are  like  minuet  dan- 
ccrs  ;  who  being  drefled  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
make  a  ecru  pie  of  bows,  move  through  the  room  in  the  finell 
attitudes,  difplay  all  their  graces,  are  in  continual  motion 
without  advancing  a  Hep,  and  finifu  at  the  identical  point  at 
which  they  fet  out.'  We  fear  this  opinion  may  be  applied  to 
the  author  of  the  prefent  volume  ;  for,  though,  by  pouring 
from  one  phial  into  another,  he  has  made  another  mixture, 
yet  he  has  by  no  means  added  to  our  knowlcge  of  facts,  or  their 
explanation ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  laborious  perform- 
ance will  probably  be  f  as  if  it  had  nev^r  been.' 

In  the  year  1 7 79,  Lord  Monboado,  the  author  of  the  '  Obfer- 
vation?  on  the  Origin  and  Prog  re  fs  cf  Language,'  publiihed 
the  firlt  volume  of  this  extenfive  performance.  It  was  noticed 
in  our  forty-eighth  volume,  with  that  refpect  which  we  thought 
due  to  his  character  and  his  learning.  The  fecond  volume  has 
now  appeared,  and  completed  the  whole  It  may  be  necefTary, 
however,  before  we  give  an  account  of  this  additional  volume, 
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to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  and  comprehenfive  view  of 
his  defign. 

Since  philofophy  was  profecuted  by  experiment,  the  atten- 
tion has  been  generally  directed  to  Effects  ;   and  philofo- 
phers,  contented  with  the  knowlege  of  their  relations,  and  the 
influence  which  it  fuggefted,  were,  by  no  means,  ibllicitous 
about  a  higher  caufe.    In  this  perhaps  they  acted  wifely 
and  properly,  for  the  knowlege  of  facts,  which  could  alone 
contribute  either  to  the  fafety  or  convenience  of  mankind, 
was  fufficient  to  engage  their  whole  attention  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  mifapplied  by  abltract  fpeculations  and  abftrufe 
enquiries,  that  could  not  admit  of  any  ufeful  application. 
This  conduct  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  free  from  in- 
convenience.   Thofe,  who  were  converfant  with  material 
fub (lances,  foon  loft  fight  of  any  other  ;  and  as,  in  their  pro- 
greffive  feries  of  caufes  and  effects,  they  only  advanced  from 
©ne  kind  of  matter  to  another,  they  were  unwilling  to  believe 
that  any  other  than  a  material  caufe  cxifted.    Thus  the  me- 
chanical philofophy  gained  that  advantage  to  which  it  was 
from  its  utility  entitled  ;   but,  from  the  exclufive  attention 
which  was  bellowed  on  it,  and  by  no  means  its  due,  the  mind 
was  fettered/  and  embarrafled.    The  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  attended  all  metaphyficnl  enquiries,  foon  led  the  more 
indolent  philofophers  into  the  fame  path,  and,  as  an  immate- 
rial principle,  was  at  firlt  neglected,  it  foon  became  formally 
excluded.  The  whole  univerfe  was  fuppofed  to  con  fill  of  matter 
alone,  and  even  the  human  mind  itfelf  was  only  a  lucky  arrange- 
ment, or  an  accidental  organization.  We  mean  not,  in  this  reT 
▼iew,  to  pafs  any  final  opinion  on  the  conduct  which  has  been 
juit  itated  ;  it  is  .a  fubject  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  difcufs  ; 
and  our  prcfent  aim  is  only  to  introduce  the  opinions  of  our  au- 
thor.— Lord  Monboddo's  enthufiafm  for  the  Greek  language  is 
well  known  from  his  former  work  ;  and  the  Greek  philofophy 
has  gained  credit  from  its  drefs,  and  from  long  habits  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance.    In  this  philofophy,  a  principle,  different 
from  body,  is  the  firft  prime  mover  of  the  whole  ;  on  that  ac- 
count our  author  has  feen  with  indignation,  the  innovations  of 
the  fafhionable  fyflem,  and  perceived,  with  the  keeneft  appre- 
henfions,  the  danger  to  which  his  darling  mind  was  fubject. 
He  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  revive  the  theifm  of  Plato 
and  Ariilotle,  to  eftablim  a  principle  which  moves,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  body  which  is  moved.    It  is  this  principle  which  he 
calls  mind,  and  fuppofes  it  to  exift  in  every  body,  which  is 
capable  of  motion,  Jrom  its  oivti  efforts,  whether  thefe  efforts 
are  voluntary  or  not.    He  has  not  defined  his  ideas  of  mind  with 
prccilion,  when  he  fpcaks  of  the  lower  orders  of  nature  ;  but 
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It  is  different  from,  and  oppofed  to  body,  and  perhaps  may, 
without  any  danger  of  miitake,  be  better  rtyled  the/  moving  or 
living  principle*  j 

In  the  firft  volume,  Lord  Monboddo  announced  his  fiefign  ; 
he  gave  a  particular  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  metaphy- 
fics,  with  the  general  principles  of  the  fcience.  In  this  fe- 
cond  volume  he  advances  in  the  fcale,  and  treats  of  '  Man, 
God,  and  Nature.'  In  the  appendix  to  the  firft  volume,  he 
criticifed  with  fome  acutenefs,  the  philofophy  of  Newton. 
He  purfues  it  in  the  prefent,  fo  that  we  fhall  fhortly  ftate  the 
foundation  of  the  difpute. 

He  thinks  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  incomplete,  as  it 
regards  chiefly  and  almoft  exclufively  effecls.  It  is  inaccurate ; 
for,  when  he  rifes  to  the  higher  and  more  fublime  philofophy, 
he  expofes  his  own  ignorance,  and  is  fometirnes  erroneous  and 
fometimes  inconfiftent.  In  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  the 
celeftial  motions  are  compofed  of  projectile  motion  and  gravi- 
tation;  the  latter  is  reprefented  as  mechanical,  and  we  may 
add,  that,  in  the  amufing  and  elegant  reveries  of  Mr.  BufFon, 
the  former  is  equally  the  confequence  of  material  impulfe.  Our 
author  obferves,  however,  that  all  motion  is  from  mind ;  and 
that  gravitation  is  owing  to  the  conftant  agency  of  this  princi- 
ple. The  continuance  of  motion  from  the  vis  infita,  or,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  calls  it,  the  vis  inertiae,  chiefly  refers  to  the  impulfe  by 
body,  not  to  that  by  mind ;  though  the  author  is  much  inclined 
to  reduce  it  under  the  dominion  of  his  favourite.  It  will  be  at 
once  confpicuous,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  credit  is  little  in- 
jured by  the  attack.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  inform- 
ation which  he  has  afforded ;  and  our  wonder  and  admiration 
is  chiefly  excited  by  his  having  done  fo  much — it  is  unjuft  to 
blame  him  for  having:  done  no  more. 

Having  now  fettled  our  preliminaries,  we  mall  proceed  to  the 
fecond  volume  of  this  abftrufe  work.  In  the  firft  book  our  au- 
thor confiders  the  diftinction  between  mind  and  body  ;  and  en- 
ters into  a  pretty  long  detail  of  the  properties  of  each.  The  at- 
tentive reader  mull  here  expect  to  be  again  brought  back  to  his 
dialectics,  a  fubject  whofe  form  and  drefs  are  equally  difagrec- 
able  and  uncouth. — In  fpite,  however,  of  fafhion ;  in  fpiteof 
cuftom,  we  rauft  ftill  recommend  our  younger  friends  to  pay 
fome  attention  to  this  defpifed  and  neglected  miftrefs  of  their 
anceftors,  on  whom  all  the  attention  which  veneration  could 
dictate,  all  the  enthufiafm  which  paflion  could  infpire,  were, 
for  ages,  lavilhed.  It  is  to  this  neglect,  to  this  contempt,  that 
all  the  crudities  of  fcience  which  continually  difguft  us  are 
owing.  Authors  attempt  to  reafon,  without  knowing  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning;  they  employ  the  underftanding  without  rules 
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to  correct  its  eccentricities.  Mind  is  denominated  by  our  au- 
thor, a  fubitance  in  oppofition  to  accident :  it  is  alone  active, 
not  extended,  figured,  or  divifible.  It  exifts  in  fpace,  which 
is  not  extended,  or  capable  of  being  meafured,  but  merely  a 
privation,  in  the  language  of  Ariilotle ;  the  idea  of  which,  if 
it  be  poffible  to  form  any,  mull  arife  from  continued  ab- 
ftra&ions.  His  lordfhip  alfo  endeavours  to  prove,  that  body 
cannot  move  itfelf,  from  its  want  of  intelligence  ;  if  the  mov- 
ers be  infinitely  multiplied,  yet  there  muft  at  laft  be  an  intelli- 
gent agent,  from  which  the  whole  originates.  In  the  next 
chapter,  he  attempts  to  give  an  idea  of  an  immaterial  priu- 
ciple  by  repeated  abftractions,  as  the  geometer  forms  an  idea 
of  a  point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  or  a 
furface  without  thicknefs.  But,  in  this  view,  he  is  evidently 
miftaken ;  for  the  idea  of  the  geometer  is  only  corrected,  if 
not  originally  formed,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  vifion. 
He  draws  a  line  in  which  he  can  perceive  no  parts,  and  this 
entirely  equals  the  idea  which  the  definition  had  limited.  But 
this  is  little  to  our  purpofe.  Our  author  contends,  with  more 
juftice,  that  the  mind  muft  be  immaterial;  and  he  has  con- 
trived very  nicely  to  exclude  all  objections  or  doubts,  refpect- 
ing  the  action  of  mind  on  body,  by  aflerting,  that  it  acts  on 
the  moft  intimate  and  minute  particles  of  body,  and  not  on 
the  furface  only,  as  one  material  fubftance  acts  on  another. 
In  this  refpect  it  entirely  refembles  the  ether  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  the  variety  of  mind ;  but  this 
mull  be  endlefs,  as  the  variety  of  different  motions  is  infinite. 
The  chief  pleafure  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, arifes  from  beauty.  This,  he  thinks,  is  almoft  felf-evi- 
dent  in  the  fine  arts  ;  but,  like  a  true  Ariltotelian,  contends 
that  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  a  vir- 
tuous action,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  We  ihall  give 
his  fentiments  on  the  fubject  at  large. 

*  The  lad  of  the  three  I  mentioned  is  virtue,  concerning  the 
foundation  of  which  there  has  been  much  difp  utc  in  later  times  : 
but  I  hold  to  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  who  has  placed  it  in 
beauty.  And,  firft,  let  us  confider,  what  it  is  that  gives  us  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  virtue  ;  and,  next,  let  us  confider, 
what  moves  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ? 

*  We  contemplate  virtue  either  in  others  or  ourfelves.  Let 
us  firft  examine  tor  what  reafon  we  admire  it  in  others  :  and  I 
fay  it  is  merely  for  the  beauty  of  it,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we 
admire  a  fine  picture,  or  a  fine  ftatue ;  and,  indeed,  the  chief 
beauty  of  either  of  thefe  is  the  expreffion  of  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mind.  If  we  approve  of  a  virtuous  action,  merely  becaufe  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  us,  every  body  will  allow  that  we  do  not  give 
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the  praife  that  is  due  to  virtue.  But,  fay  fome,  it  is  benevolence 
that  makes  virtue  amiable  and  oraife-worthy.  To  this  I  anfwer, 
imo,  That  there  are  many  virtuous  actions  which  we  admire 
highly,  but  which  have  no  relation  to  the  good  of  others ;  fuch 
are  the  actions  that  a  man  performs  from  the  fenfe  of  the  dignity 
of  his  own  character,  and  of  human  nature.  This  fenfe  would 
influence  the  actions  of  a  man  living  in  a  defart  illand,  and 
would  make  him  virtuous,  without  the  lead  intercourfe  with  any 
of  his  fpecies.  And,  even  in  the  middle  of  focicty,  there  are 
many  things  we  do,  merely  from  that  fenfe,  without  any  regard 
to  what  is  called  the  interell  of  ourfelves  or  of  others.  And, 
2do,  I  fay,  that  a  benevolent  action  is  applauded  by  a  true  judge 
of  life  and  manners,  not  merely  becaufe  it  is  benevolent,  that 
is,  intended  for  the  good  of  others,  but  becaufc  the  object  of 
(hat  benevolence  is  a  proper  object,  and  becaufe,  conlidercd  with 
all  its  circum  fiances,  it  has  that  fitnefs  and  propriety  which  is 
cfTential  to  virtue:  for  virtue  has  its  numbers,  meafures,  and 
proportions,  as  well  as  outward  forms  ;  and  what  is  beauty,  but 
number,  meafure,  and  proportion  ?  Benevolence,  thereforet 
kfelf,  we  admire  only  for  its  beauty. 

*  If,  therefore,  we  admire  virtue  in  others  for  its  beauty,  for 
what  other  reafon  fhould  we  admire  it  in  ourfelves  ?  If  we  only 
efteem  it,  becaufe  it  promotes  our  interell  in  the  world,  and  in* 
creafes  our  cftatc  and  reputation,  wc  certainly  arc  not  virtuous  or 
noble  minded. — And  thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  which  makes  us  approve  of  it  either  in  ourfelves  or 
others.  * 

*  If  fuch  be  virtue  in  contemplation,  why  fhould  it  be  differ- 
ent in  practice  ?  Ought  we  n6t  to  perform  a  virtuous  action  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  we  approve  of  it  both  in  ourfelves  and 
others  ?  If  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  for  fuch  a  difference  be* 
twixt  judgment  and  conduct,  then  we  muft  admit,  that,  if  our 
motive  to  any  action  be  no  other  than  to  acquire  eltate,  title,  or 
public  applaufe,  the  action  is  not  virtuous  :  or,  if  it  proceed  from 
the  raoft  difintereflcd  benevolence,  yet,  if  it  has  not  that  fitnefs 
and  propriety,  which  alone  can  make  it  beautiful,  it  is  not  a  vir- 
tuous action  ;  for  I  can  conceive  actions  perfectly  difintereiled, 
proceeding  from  natural  affection,  from  a  certain  lnftinctivc  love 
which  we  may  have  for  the  perfons  that  we  are  accuftomed  to  live 
with,  or  from  a  general  good- will  to  our  kind,  which  are  not 
virtuous,  becaufe  they  are  not  performed  with  that  conlideratiori 
and  reflection  which  virtue  requires,  but  from  a  kind  of  inftinc- 
tive  impulfe,  fuch  as  makes  brutes  perform  the  fame  actions  : 
for  the  brutes  are  as  fond  of  their  offspring  as  we  are ;  they  have 
a  love  for  their  kind,  which  makes  them  herd  with  animals  of 
their  own  fpecies  rather  than' with  any  other;  and  they  have 
private  friendihips,  too,  which  they  contract  from  living  toge- 
ther. Such  actions,  therefore,  belong  to  the  animal,  not  to  the 
intellectual  nature.  And  I  fay  the  fame  of  an  action  proceeding 
from  thepaflion  of  pity,  by  which  we  are  affected,  fometimcs  to 
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a  very  great  degree,  by  the  fufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  in  a  lefler  degree,  by  the  fufterings  of  any  of  the  animal  race. 
But  no  virtue  is  paflion  :  and  pity  Is  pallion  arifing  from  a  natu- 
ral inftinciive  affection,  by  which  we  are  connected  with  our  kind, 
and  in  fome  degree  with  the  whole  animal  race ;  and  accordingly 
it  operates  inftantly,  without  any  reflex  act  of  the  judgment  ap- 
proving of  it.    And  we  fee  fomething  like  it  among  the  brutes, 
for  they  appear  difturbed  when  any  of  their  fpecies  exprefs  pain 
by  their  cries.— In  fliort,  I  hold  that  no  action  can  be  virtuous, 
unlefs  the  mind  confider  of  it  before  it  is  done,  and  approve  of  it, 
as  becoming,  handfome,  and  beautiful.    1  here  muft,  therefore, 
be  a  choice  in  all  fuch  actions,  and  a  preference  given  to  them, 
which,  by  Ariftotle  and  other  Greek  philofophers,  is  called 
ir&aipffiu  and  is  held  by  them  to  be  cifential  to  virtue:  fo  that 
whatever  is  done -without  choice  or  deliberation,  though  proceed- 
ing from  the  kindeft  and  beft  affections,  belongs  not  to  the  intel- 
lectual native,  but  to  the  animal ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  virtue. 
To  make  virtue  of  any  affection,  there  mud  be  an  apprehenlion  of 
merit  and  well -deferving  in  the  object  of  the  affection.    In  pity, 
for  example,  it  we  know  nothing  of  the  perfon,  whether  he  be 
welf  or  ill-deferving,  it  is  no  more,  as  1  have  faid*.  than  a  meri 
animal  feeling ;  and  it  is  only  the  apprehenfion  of  iome  worth  in 
the  perfon  that  makes  it  a  virtuous  feeling  :  for  proof  of  which, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  we  know  the  perfon  to  be  worthlefs,  we  have 
no  longer  that  feeling  for  him  which  deferves  the  name  of 
pity,  if  we  fuppofe  pity  to  be  an  affection  of  the  rational  nature ; 
and  though  the  light  of  him  in  pain  may  be  offenfne  to  our  ani- 
mal nature,  yet  our  reafon,  fo  far  from  being  diflatisfied  with 
his  fufferings,  which  it  would  be,  if  he  were  really  an  object  of 
pity,  will  rather  approve  of  them,  and  eveiv rejoice  in  them,  if 
lie  be  a  great  criminal :  -  or,  though  he  fliould  not  be  a  criminal, 
but  of  a  mean  contemptible  character,  we  will  rather  defpife  him 
than  pity  his  misfortunes.    Of  this  Plutarch  has  given  us  a  fine 
example,  in  his  Life  of  Paulus  Emilius,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
don.  He  tells  us  that,  when  Perfeus,  the  laft  King  of  that  coun- 
try, was  brought  a  prifoner  into  the  prefence  of  Paulus,  he  be- 
haved with  fuch  abject  fubmiffion,  even  proftrating  himfelf  before 
him,  thar,  Plutarch  fays,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the  laft  coniza- 
tion of  the  unfortunate,  that  of  being  pitied.' 

In  the  next  book  our  author  confiders  the  feveral  minds  of 
man,  as  diitinct,  Jubilances  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
this  principle  may  be  indefinitely  varied,  and  is  only  limited 
by  the  variety  of  motions.  That  there  are  two  principles  in 
man,  the  intellectual  and  the  animal,  or  what  may  be  ftyled 
the  foul  and  the  life,  he  thinks  is  evident  from  the  operations 
being  diftinct ;  for  active  beings  are  only  known  by  their 
operations.  Thefe  principles  are  no  lefs  dillinct  in  their  nature 
than  in  their  exiftence  :  the  one  is  not  an  improvement  of  the 
other,  and  neither  are  an  improvement  of  the  vegetable  life. 

The 
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The  intellectual  principle  is  fimple  and  uncompounded,  capa- 
ble of  exertions,  but  flow  in  its  evolution  and  operations. 

The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  the 
feveral  properties  of  the  mind.  In  this  part  of  his  fubjcct,  our 
author  is  difgufted  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  metaphyficians, 
who  attribute  them  only  to  fenfible  objects.  His  divinity  is 
degraded,  at  being  fuppofed  to  ftoop  fo  low  for  her  materials. 
The  ideas  of  the  mind  he  fuppofes  to  be  original  and  underivv 
ed ;  and  that  thofe  of  fubftance,  matte/  and  form,  caole  and 
effect,  are  of  this  kind.  That  the  idea  of  fubftance,  and  con- 
fequently  matter  in  general,  is  abftract  muft  be  evident,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  our  author ;  but,  if  he  contend, 
that  any  one  can  have  the  idea  of  form,  limply  confidered,  we 
fhould  fufpecl  that  he  has  not  yet  underflood  the  meaning  of 
the  term. — The  fmell  of  a  rofe,  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  are 
forms  which  we  can  readily  conceive,  and  again  recollect  ; 
but  the  idea  of  form  itfelf,  if  it  can  exift,  is  but  '  the  fhadow 
of  a  (hade,*  a  fleeting  abftract,  from  that  very  general  ab* 
flracted  idea  of  fubftance.  He  purfues,  however,  his  opinion, 
and  endeavours  to  fupport  it  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  We 
could  wilh  fully  to  purfue  him  in  this  tract,  for  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  totally  contradicted, 
by  every  fact  which  an  attention  to  the  mental  phyfiology  will 
fuggeft.  It  originated  in  ages  of  darknefs  and  ignorance  ;  and 
is  fupported  only  by  the  fplendor  of  a  few  names,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  philosophers,  could  make  ignorance  itfelf 
refpedtable. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  diftinguifti  the  feveral  kinds  oflife  : 
and  here  we  meet  with  the  fubject  ftated  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, and  purfued  with  the  intelligence  of  a  real  obferver* 
The  author  has  acknowleged  his  obligation  to  Drs.  Black  and 
Hope  ;  and  here  we  probably  meet  with  their  obfervations. 

4  I  will  begin  with  diftinguifliing  the  elemental  mind  from  the 
vegetable  :  and  there  is  one  ditlinction,  which  1  have  already 
obferved,  taken  from  the  bodies  that  are  moved ;  namely,  that 
the  elemental,  or  unorganized  bodies,  are  much  more  fimple  and 
lefs  artificial  in  their  ftructure  than  the  vegetable.  —  Another  dif- 
ference is  from  the  nature  of  their  motion,  which,  like  the  body 
moved,  is  much  more  fimple  and  uniform  in  the  body  unorgan- 
ized than  in  the  body  organized.  And  there  is  another  remark- 
able  difference  in  the  motion,  that  the  body  unorganized  is  moved 
altogether,  and  not  one  part  before  another  or  without  another  : 
whereas,  the  vegetable  and  animal  having  organs  and  veflels, 
there  is  motion  in  them,  when  there  is  none  m  the  reft  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  by  their  means  that  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  moved. 

Z  3  *  Another 
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*  Another  very  material  difference  is,  with  refpect  to  the.  pro" 
Suction  and  the  growth  of  the  two  kinds  of  bodies.    The  unor" 
ganized  body  is  produced  at  firfl  by  particles  of  matter,  homoge" 
fteous,  no  doubt,  in  many  refpects,  though  in  fome  particular 
they  may  be  of  different  kinds,  coming  together  by  a  certain  fym- 
pathy,  and  cohering,  fo  as  to  form  one  mafs,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  natures,  we  give  different  names,  fuch  as 
gold,  fiiver,  iron,  &c.    And  the  growth  of  thefe  bodies  is,  by 
accretion,  or  appofition,  from  without,  of  certajn  particles  of  the 
fame  kind.  -  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetable  is  produced  from 
feeds,  and  in  a  way  of  generation,  which  has  been  difcovered  to 
be  very  analogous  to  the  generation  of  animals ;  and  its  growth 
and  nutrition  is  not  by  accretion  or  external  apportion  of  parts, 
but  by  nourifhment,  which  it  receives  from  the  earth  by  the 
jneans  of  certain  organs,  which  convey  it  into  the  inward  parts  of 
the  plant,  where  it  is  digefted,  aflimilated,  and  diftributed  all 
over  the  body.   Hence  comes  the  growth  of  the  plant,  its  foli- 
age, flowers,  fruit,  and  feed. 

*  The  laft  difference  I  fhall  obferve,  is  from  the  final  caufe, 
which  ought  never  to  be  out  of  the  view  of  the  philofopher  :  as 
the  vegetable  is  of  a  nature  much  more  excellent  than  any  unor- 
ganized body,  and  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  what  is  lefs  ex- 
cellent is  produced  for  the  fake  of  that  which  is  more  fo,  the  un- 
organized body,  being  lefs  excellent  than  the  vegetable,  is  in- 
tended for  the  fake  of  it.  And,  accordingly,  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  water,  the  fire,  falts,  and  all  other  mineral  fubftances,  ferve 
for  the  production  of  vegetables. 

'  As  the  fcale  of  life  rifes  higher,  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifh* 
ing  the  feveral  principles  of  vitality  incrcafes.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  difficult  to  diftinguifli  the  vegetable  from  the  animal  life, 
than  the  vegetable  from  the  elemental :  and  the  fimilarity  has  of 
late  been  discovered  to  be  fo  grear,  that  fome,  as  I  have  obferved, 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  only  in  degree,  fuch 
as  they  fuppofe  the  difference  betwixt  the  animal  and  intellectual 
life  to  be  ;  and  that  the  vegetable  has  even  fenfation. 
„  *  It  was  fenfation  which  the  antients  made  the  characterised 
difference  betwixt  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  :  and  they  were 
certainly  fo  far  in  the  right,  that  whatever  is  fenfitive  is  an 
animal.  But  why  has  the  animal  fenfes,  and  not  the  vegetable  ? 
This  leads  to  the  final  caufe  of  the  diltinction,  which  no  genuine 
philofopher  will  ever  have  out  of  his  view ;  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple, trom  which  I  imagine  all  the  differences  betwixt  the  vege- 
table and  animal  may  be  deduced,  is  this,  that  the  vegetable  is 
fixed  to  a  certain  fppt  from  which  it  draws  its  nourifhment ; 
whereas  the  animal  is  locomotive,  and  has  its  nourifhment  to 
feck,  fometimcs  in  places  very  diftant.  This  makes  fenfes  necelTary 
to  the  animal,  which  would  be  entirely  ufelefs  to  the  vegetable; 
for  the  animal  being  obliged  to  go  about  in  fearch  of  his  food,  it 
requires  that  correfpondencc  with  external  things  which  the 
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-fenfe*  furnifli.  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  both  to  find  out  its 
food,  and  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  a  being 
that  goes  about,  much  more  than  one  that  is  fixed  to  a  certain 
place.— In  (hort,  it  is  by  the  information  of  the  fenfes  that  an 
animal  is  enabled  both  to  preferve  the  individual  and  continue 
the  kind. 

4  If  the  animal  has  fenfes,  it  follows  of  necefiary  confequence, 
that  hemuft  have  likewife  the  feeling  of  pleafure  and  pain  :  for  it 
is  impoifible  to  conceive  that  a  creature  mould  have  the  fenfe  of 
touch,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  an  univerfai  fenfe  common  to  ail 
animate,  or  of  tafte,  without  feeling  pleafure  or  pain  ;  nor  indeed 
would  rhefe  fenfes  anfvver  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  given, 
•if  they  did  not  inform  the  animal,  in  that  way,  of  what  was  ufe- 
ful  or  not  ufeful. 

*  Further,  if  he  has  the  feeling  of  pleafure  and  pain,  he  muft 
likewife  have  appetites  and  defires,  by  which  he  feeks  the  one 
and  avoids  the  other.    Thofe,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  the 

"'plant  has  fenfation,  miift  alfo  maintain  that  it  has  both  pleafure 
and  pain,  and  likewife  appetites  and  defires. 

*  Thofe,  who  pbilofophife  only  by  fafts  and  experiments,  will 
hardly  believe  what  they  cannot  fee  with  their  eyes  or  perceive 
with  fome  other  of  their  fenfes.  They  will  not,  therefore,  be 
convinced  by  this  rcafbning  a  priori  and  from  final  cavfis,  that 
the  vegetable  has  not  fenfation  and  a  feeling  of  pleafure  and  pain. 
But,  luckily  for  thefe  philofophers,  there  is  an  experiment, 
which,  if  they  pleafe,  they  may  make  upon  theiT  own  bodies, 
and  which  will  convince  them  that  the  fenfitive  nature  in  them  is 
quite  diitinct  from  the  vegetable  ;  for,  if  they  cut  the  nerves  of 
anjr  member  of  their  body,  they  will  immediately  perceive  that 
they  have  no  fenfation  in  that  member  below  where  the  nerves 
are  cut,  and  yet  the  vegetable  part  there,  if  the  artery  be  not 
cut,  and  if  the  blood  continue  to  circulate,  will  remain  entire  and 
uncorrupted. 

'  As  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  intended  for  the  fake 
of  the  animal,  it  is  therefore  more  abundant,  and  is  propagated 
in  more  different  ways :  for  almoft  all  animals  are  propagat- 
ed only  by  feed  in  the  common  ways  of  generation  ;  whereas  the 
vegetable  is  not  only  propagated  in  that  way,  but  by  flips,  grafts, 
laying,  fuckers  from  the  root,  and  even  by  cuttings,  in  which 
laft*  way  it  is  now  difcovered  that  all  plants,  with  fufficient  care 
and  attention,  may  be  propagated. 

4  And  from  hence  refults  a  remarkable  difference  betwixt  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable ;  namely,  that  the  vegetable  life  appears 
to  be  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable,  whereas  the  fenfitive  lire  has 
a  particular  fear,  which  is  the  brain,  in  all  animals  that  have 
brain-;  fo  that  the  communication  with  that  feat  being  cut  off,  by 
the  cutting  of  the  nerves,  which  all  proceed  from  the  brain,  there 
is,  as  I  have  faid,  an  end  of  the  fenfitive  life  in  the  animal. 

Z  4  ♦  Further, 
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'  Further,  as  the  fenfitive  life  is  more  excellent  than  the  vegeta- 
tive, fo  the  latter,  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  is  made  fub- 
fervicnt  to  the  former.  And  thi3  accounts  for  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  vegetable,  when  it  is  byitfelf,  a9  it  is  in  the  plant, 
and  when  it  is  joined  with  the  fenfitive  life,  as  it  is  in  the  animal: 
for,  in  the  plant,'  the  fap  by  which  it  is  nourifticd  only  afcends 
'and  defcends,  but  docs  not  circulate  as  the  blood  does  in  animals; 
nor  has  it  one  common  fountain  or  reiervoir,  where  it  is  thrown 
out,  and  again  taken  in  ;  for  that  was  not  neceflary  for  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  plant :  whereas,  for  the  fupport  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  fo  much  more  artificially  organized  than  the  plant,  and 
for  enabling  the  organs  to  perform  the  feveral  functions,  it  was 
neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  diltri- 
bution  of  it  to  every  part,  and  a  fecretion  from  it  of  many  differ- 
ent juices,  of  which  the  vegetable  has  no  need. 

«  Another  remarkable  difference  is,  that,  as  the  animal  is  an 
emancipated fon  of  of  the  earth  (as  he  is  called  by  fome  philofopher, 
whofe  name  I  have  forgot),  and  goes  from  place  to  place,  he  has 
members  adapted  to  that  progrcfiive  motion,  by  which  he  moves 
not  only  on  the  earth,  but  in  the  water  and  the  air.  And  he  has 
alfoa  certain  impulfe  of  his  mind,  called  in  Greek  S^tn,  and,  in 
Englilh,  fpontaneityy  by  which  he  is  excited  to  that  motion ; 
whereas  the  vegetable,  being  fixed  to  a  certain  place,  has 
neither. 

4  The  laft  obfervatjon  T  (hall  make  uppn  this  fubject  is,  that, 
as  there  is  no  gap  in  nature,  the  vegetable  life  comes  fo  near  to 
the  animal,  that  there  are  animals  which  partake  fomuch  of  the 
vegetable,  as  zo  be  denominated  by  both  names,  and  called  zoo- 
phytes, fuch  as  polypufes  and  corals,  and  feveral,  others  that 
have  been  of  late  difcovered  and  curioufly  examined.  .In  them  the 
ufe  of  that  great  principle,  which  I  have  laid  down  as  a  diftiq- 
guiming  characterise  of  the  animal  from  the  vegetable,  is  well 
exemplified  ;  for,  as  animals  are  more  or  lels  locomotive,  fo  they 
have  more  or  lefs  the  ufe  of  fenfes.  Thofe  animals,  who,  like 
the  vegetable,  are  fixed  to  one  place,  and  only  move  themfelves 
jn  that  place  in  order  to  take  in  their  nourimment,  have  very  few 
fenfes,  perhaps  only  one,  viz.  the  touch,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  an  animal  at  all,' 

We  have  followed  our  refpe&able  author  at  fome  length, 
left  the  unpromifing  title  of  his  work  mould  deter  the  genera- 
lity of  readers  from  opening  it.  It  is  need  lefs  to  add,  that  it 
is  written  in  an  elegant  flyle,  with  much  learning,  and 
an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  philofophy.  We 
ihall  purfue  the  fubjeft  in  our  next  Number. 

£  To  be  continued,  ] 
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The  Nineteen  Tragedies  and  Fragments  of  Euripides.  TranJlaUd 
by  Michael  Wodhull^  E/q,  4  Wj.  8w.  1  /.  4/.  in  Boards. 
Payne  and  Son. 

T  N  the  preface  to  this  tranflation  we  have  a  fhort  account  of 
the  life  of  Euripides,  and  are  informed,  that,  according  to 
fome  authors,  he  compofed  feventy-five,  and  according  to  others, 
ninety-two  plays.    At  prefent  only  nineteen  plays  and  a  few 
fragments  remain.    It  is  needle fs  to  obferve  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  fage  obtained  the  credit  of 
having  contributed  to  the  fublime  and  moral  obfervations 
with  which  fome  of  thefe  performances  abound.    Though  Eu- 
ripides, in  fpirit  and  force,  is  inferior  to  Efchylus ;  in  judgment, 
and  poflibly  fancy,  to  Sophocles ;  yet,  from  his  adhering  more 
clofely  to  the  fimplicky  of  nature,  from  his  addrefTes  to  the 
human  heart,  and  uniting  philofophy  with  poetry,  he  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  carried  the  Grecian  drama  to  its 
higheil  perfection.    Notwithftanding  his  great  merit,  we  can- 
not fubferibe  to  the  indifcriminatc  encomiums  fo  frequently 
lavifhed  on  him  by  his  clafiical  admirers.    There  is  a  fecret 
charm  in  the  dead  languages,  as  well  as  in  obfolete  Englifh, 
that  fafcinates  readers  of  a  certain  (lamp,  and  no  lefs  enchants 
the  deep  fcholar  in  the  one,  than  the  antiquary  in  the  other; 
and  the  plain  Englifh  reader  is  much  furprifed  when  thefe 
performances  are  reduced  to  modern  language,  to  perceive 
them  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  his  expectations.    The  fame  ex- 
cufe  may  indeed  hold  good  for  both  (though  we  are  aware 
they  fpurn  at  a  vindication.)  The  difcovery  of  latent  beau- 
ties,  unknown  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  gives  fuch 
a  fort  of  confeious   fuperiority   over   them.    Being  thus 
felf-convinced  of  their  more  exquifite  fagacity,  fancy  heighten* 
the  delulion,  and  beitows  a  brighter  colouring  on  the  objects 
they  admire,  than  properly  belongs  to  them.  Some  allowances, 
however,  muft  be  made  for  the  vernacular  elegancies  of  the 
daflic  writers,  which  the  learned  only  can  relifli,  and  which 
can  feldom  be  preferved  in  a  tranflation.    A  want  of  thefe 
elegancies,  and  the  fpirit  and  pathos  which  diftinguifh  the  ori- 
ginal, we  too  often  experience  in  the  prefent  performance. 
The  author,  like  fome  laborious  copyift  of  a  celebrated  paint- 
ing, prcferves  the  proportions  and  different  figures  with  great 
exactnefs,  but  the  colouring  and  expreffion  is  but  faintly  imi- 
tated, and  mocks  his  induftry. 

Some  of  the  principal  faults  that  flrike  us  in  thefe  tragedies 
are  the  following:  the  introductory  foliloquiea  with  which 
thefe  plays  commence,  aim  oft  without  exception,  either  of 
fome  god,  or  principal  character  in  the  drama,  are  inarti- 
ficial, 
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ficral,  tirefome,  and  difgufting.  Great  improprieties  are  often 
nfed  to  preferve  the  nnity  of  time  and  place ;  and  even  that 
boafted  excellence  of  the  Greelc  theatre  is  frequently  violated ; 
fometimes  the  fame  play  is  deficient  in  both  refpects.  We  refer 
the  reader  particularly  to  Alceftis,  Hippolitus,  Rhefus,  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,  and  the  Suppliants.  The  Chorus,  perpetual 
witnefles  of  what  is  tranfacting,  generally  without  attempting 
to  aflifl  or  prevent  the  defigns  formed  in  their  hearing,  is  un- 
natural and  abfurd.  It  has  been  vindicated  on  account  of 
the  excellent  fentiments,  and  poetical  imagery,  contained 
in  it,  and  the  fine  effect  which  the  mufic,  that  fometimes  ac- 
companied it,  muft  have  had  on  the  audience..  We  acknow- 
lege  that  the  Grecian  Chorus  :  3  often  replete  with  thofe  beau- 
ties ;  but  if  the  excellence  of  the  drama  confifts  in  reprefenting 
life  and  manners,  they  are  certainly  beauties  improperly  placed. 
The  fame  objection  holds  good  again  ft  the  mufic  ;  it  undoubt- 
edly has  the  fame  degree  of  merit  as  our  operas  ha\*e,  but  they 
are  both  equally  unnatural.  The  beft  vindication  we  can  al- 
lege in  favour  of  the  Chorus  is,  that  when  intimately  united 
with  the  action  (which  is  but  feldom  the  cafe)  and  when  that 
is  for  a  while  fufpended,  it  keeps  our  attention  alive,  and  pre- 
pares us  for  what  is  to  follow.  This  is  an  advantage  it  pre- 
serves over  our  mode  of  representation,  where,  between  the 
acts,  curiofity  often  languifhes,  and  our  feelings  are  blunted 
by  the  contemplation  of  other  objects.  We  (hall  however  dif- 
cufs  this  point,  on  which  fo  much  has  been  faid,  no  farther, 
but  proceed  to  point  out  fome  other  defects,  as  well  as  beau- 
ties, in  a  curfory  review  of  thefe  feveral  performances. 

The  firft  in  the  lift  (for  the  tranllator  has  not  arranged  them 
chronologically,  but  in  the  manner  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  old  editions)  is  Hecuba,  in  this  play  the  Situations  are 
affecting :  the  character  of  Polyxena  is  drawn  with  a  mafterly 
hand  \  a  dignified  fpirit,  fuch  as  became  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  mingled  with  female  foftnefs,  is  well  prefcrved,  and 
the  account  of  her  death  highly  interefling.  Hecuba  has  the 
fame,  or  poffibly  a  greater  degree  of  merit :  pofiefFed  ef  a  foul 
which,  though  broken  with  calamity,  yet  ftruggles  againft  ad- 
verfity,  me  occafionally  yields  to  all  the  agonies  of  grief,  but 
at  times  refumes  her  wonted  dignity,  and  rouzes  her  mind  to 
thoughts  of  vengeance  and  retribution.  We  have  formerly 
feen  a  tragedy  formed  on  the  plan  of  this  play,  but  have  for- 
got the  author's  name,  and,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  believe  it 
to  be  of  inferior  merit.  But  it  is  a  fubject  well  adapted 
for  theatrical  reprefentation. 

We  cannot  fay  fo  much  in  favour  of  Oreftes.  A  fpirit  of 
injuftice,  fraud,  or  violence,  actuates  almoft  every  character ; 
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and  yet,  by  the  interpofition  of  Apollo,  not  much  to  his  credit, 
it  concludes  happily.  There  is  fomcthing  likewife  comic  and 
ludicrous  in  it :  a  Phrygian  captive  is  introduced  for  little  or 
no  other  reafon,  that  we  can  perceive,  but  to  call  a  ridicule  on 
his  countrymen  by  the  timidity  of  his  behaviour,  and  Matter 
the  Athenians  with  an  idea  of  their  fuperior  courage. 

The  next  play,  called  the  Phoenician  Damfels,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  It  gives  an  account  of  various  calamities  at- 
tending the  unfortunate  houfe  of  Lai  us ;  is  full  of  characters, 
and  abounds  with  juft  and  moral  obfervations.  In  fomc  parts 
it  refembles  the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  of  Efchylus.  He 
indeed  often  tries  the  UlyfTean  bow  with  that  father  of  tragedy; 
but  though  he  generally  manages  it  with  more  grace,  he  fel- 
dom  bends  it  with  equal  force. 

The  celebrated  tragedy  of  Medea,  which  follows,  has  many 
faults.  The  greateft  feems  to  be  that  of  the  Chorus  of  Co- 
rinthian women.  They  hear  her  firmly  refolve  to  deftroy  her 
children  ;  but,  inftead  of  taking  any  meafurcs  to  prevent  it,  as 
they  might  have  done,  content  themfelves  with  exprefling  their 
deteftation,  and  invoking  the  god's  affiftance.  Its  beauties, 
however,  greatly  overbalance  its  defects.  .The  artful,  vin- 
dictive fpirit,  and  frenzy  of  Medea,  are  exhibited  in  the  moil 
glowing  colours  4  and  we  refer  thofe  readers  who  cannot  enter 
into  the  beauty  of  the  original  to  Glover's  play  of  this  name, 
which  is  written  with  purity  and  elegance,  after  the  Greek  mo- 
del, and  will  give  them  a  juft  idea  of  its  merit. 

In  Hippolitus  we  find  fome  bitter  reflections  againft  the  la- 
dies, which,  ,with  many  others  fcattered  through  fevcrai  of  his  ' 
plays,  probably  gained  Euripides  the  name  of  the  woman- 
hater.  We  think  it  rather  an  unjuft  title,  as  in  fome  others, 
great  eulogiurus  are  beftowed  on  the  fair  fex,  and  fevcrai  vej  y 
amiable  female  characters  exhibited.  The  following  fpeech  of 
Hippolitus,  enraged  at  his  ftepv mother's  inceftuous  paffion,  is 
fpirited  and  nervous,  and  no  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  tiie 
tranflation. 

*  Hip.  By  a -fair  femblance  to  deceive  the  world, 
Wherefore,  O  Jove,  beneath  the  folar  beams 
That  evil,  woman,  didit  thou  caufe  to  dwell  ? 
For  if  it  was  thy  will  the  human  race 
Should  multiply,  this  ought  not  by  fuch  means 
To  be  effected  :  better  in  thy  fane 
Each  votary,  on  prefenting  brafs  or  Heel, 
Or  raaiEve  ingots  of  refplendent  gold ; 
Proportioned  to  bis  offering,  might  from  thee, 
Obtain  a  race  of  fons,  and  under  roofs 
Which  genuine  freedom  vifits,  unannoy'd 
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By  women  live.    But  to  receive  this  worft 

Of  evils,  now  no  fooner  are  our  doors 

Thrown  open,  than  the  riches  of  our  houfe 

We  utterly  exhauit.    How  great  a  peft 

Is  woman,  this  one  circumftance  difplays ; 

The  very  father  who  begot  and  nurtur'd, 

A  plenteous  dower  advancing,  fends  her  forth, 

That  of  fuch  loath'd  incumbrance  he  may  rid 

His  manftons  :  but  the  haplefs  youth  who  takes 

This  noxious  inmate  to  his  bed,  exults 

"While  he  caparifons  a  worthlefs  image, 

In  gorgeous  ornaments  and  tiflucd  vefls 

Squandering  his  fubftancc.    With  fome  noble  race 

}ic  who  by  wedlock  a  connection  forms, 

Is  bound  by  harm  neceffiay  to  keep 

The  loathfome  contort ;  if  perchance  he  gain 

One  who  is  virtuous  fprung  from  worthlefs  fires, 

He  by  the  good  com  pen  fates  for  the  ills 

Attending  fuch  an  union.    Happier  he, 

Unvex'd  by  thefe  embarrafl'mcnts,  whofe  bride 

Inactive  thro*  Simplicity,  and  mild, 

To  his  abode  is  like  a  ftatue  fiVd. 

All  female  wifdom  doth  my  foul  abhor. 

Never  may  the  afpiring  dame,  who  grafps 

At  knowing  more  than  to  her  fex  belongs, 

Enter  my  houfe  :  for  in  the  fubtle  breall 

Are  deeper  ilratagems  by  Venus  fown  : 

But  (he  whofe  reafon  is  too  weak  to  frame 

A  plot,  from  amorous  frailties  lives  fecurc. 

No  female  fervant  ever  mould  attend 

The  married  dame,  (lie  rather  ought  to  dwell 

Among  wild  beafts,  who  are  by  nature  mute, 

Left  (he  mould  fpeak  to  any,  or  receive 

Their  anfwers.    But  the  wicked  now  devife 

Mifchief  in  fecret  chambers,  while  abroad 

Their  confidants  promote  it :  thus,  vile  wretch, 

In  privacy  you  came,  with  me  to  form 

An  impious  treaty  for  furrendering  up 

My  royal  father's  unpolluted  bed. 

Soon  from  fuch  horrors  in  the  limpid  fpring 

My  cars  will  I  make  pure :  how  could  I  rufh 

Into  the  crime'  itfelf,  when  having  heard 

Only  the  name  made  mention  of,  I  feel 

As  though  I  fome  defilement  thence  had  caught  ? 

Bafe  woman,  know  'tis  my  religion  fiives 

Your  forfeit  life,  for  by  a  folemn  oath, 

If  to  the  gods  1  had  not  unawares 

Engag'd  myfclf,  I  ne'er  would  have  refrain'd 

From  dating  thefe  tranfaclions  to  my  fire  ; 

Eut  now  while  Thefeus  in  a  foreign  land 
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Continues,  hence  will  I  depart,  and  keep 
The  ftricteit  filence.    But  I  foon  (hall  fee, 
When  with  my  injur'd  father  I  return, 
How  you  and  your  perfidious  queen  will  dare 
To  meet  his  eyes,  then  fully  (hall  I  know 
Your  impudence,  of  which  I  now  have  made 
This  fir eifay.    Perdition  feize  you  both  : 
For  with  unfatiated  abhorrence,  frill 
*Gainit  woman  will  I  fpeak,  tho*  fome  object 
To  my  repeating  always  the  fame  charge  ; 
For  they  are  ever  uniformly  wicked  :  - 
Let  any  one  then  prove  the  female  fcx 
PofTcft  of  chaftity,  or  fuller  me, 
As  heretofore,  againft  them  to  inveigh.' 

Smith's  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  is  taken  from  this  play* 
in  which,  though  fublimity  often  degenerates  into  bombaft, 
and  we  are  fometimes  tired  with  the  redundancy  and  frequent 
repetitions  of  clallical  imagery  and  allufions,  we  find  a  har- 
mony of  language,  a  grandeur  of  fentiment  and  diction  not 
often  to  be  met  with. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  Alcellis,  in  which  there  are 
many  pathetic  paffages.  The  method  Hercules  takes  0/  re- 
ftoring  her  to  her  hulband  after  fhc  was  dead, 

*  By  furioMily  encountering  the  ftern  king 

Ot  ciillmtvxi'ieJ  ghoits, — 

feems  fome  what  extraordinary  to  the  modern  reader.  Hercules 
indeed  i*  a  very  peculiar  character  ;  he  is  reprefented  quite  as 
thejollv  :\lb\v,  and  advifes  Admctus'  fervant  to  live  merrily, 
to  indulge  in  wine  and  women,  and  not  think  of  to-morrow* 
Several  paflages  of  this  comic  kind  frequently  occur  in  Eu- 
ripides' play*.  Probably  they  had  a  very  different  effect  in 
thofe  days,  from  what  they  would  have  at  prefent.  The  wild, 
romantic  exploits  of  the  Grecian  demigods  and  heroes,  if  not 
always  credited  by  their  countrymen,  might  excite  the  admi- 
ration, aud  aniufethe  fancy  ;  while  their  familiar  converfe  im- 
preffed  their  imagined  characters' more  forcibly  on  the  mind. 

The  tragedy  of  Andromache  has  confidcrable  merit.  Her 
character  is  excellently  well  drawn,  and  the  fcene  between  her 
and  Hcrmione  well  japported.  From  this  play  Phillips  took 
his  Dub-ell  Mother,  but  as  in  Euripides  the  widow  of  Hector 
is  dihVcfi  for  fear  Moloffus,  her  fon  by  Pyrrhus,  fhould  be 
flaughtered  by  his  enemies,  he  judicioufly  fubftitutes  Aftyanax 
in  his  flead  ;  by  which  means  he  raifes  her  character,  and  in- 
terests us  more  deeply  in  her  favour. 

In  the  Suppliants  we  have  a  variety  of  characters  well  dif- 
criminated,  labouring  under  different  kinds  of  calamity  for 

their 
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their  friends  and  relations  flain  at  the  fiege  of  Thebes.  The 
magnanimity  of  Thefeus  is  particularly  well  preferved. — 
From  this  play  Beaurtttmt  and  Fletcher  feem  to  have  taken 
fome  of  the  firft  part  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis  opens  in  a  much  more  natural  manner 
than  any  play  we  have  confidered.  It  contains  many  excel- 
lent paffages :  probably  the  quarrel,  and  Aibfequent  reconci- 
liation of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  between  Brutus  and  C^ffius  in  Shakfpeare,  is 
the  moft  brilliant. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  follows,  has  been  greatly  and 
defervedly  admired.  We  have  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it 
by  Mr.  Weft,  and  the  prefent  is  a  very  refpeclable  one. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  the  tragedy  of  Rhefus.  The 
plot  (if  it  deferves  the  name)  is  taken  from  the  tenth  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  There  is  no  Mil  difplayed  in  its  conduct, 
and  nothing  interefting  in  the  characters.  Some  critics  have 
fufpe&ed  that  this  play  was  not  written  by  Euripides,  and  the 
fuppofition  does  no  injuftice  to  his  memory. 

The  tragedy  called  the  Trojan  Captives  opens  with  a  very 
extraordinary  reconciliation  between  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
by  the  former's  giving  up  the  caufe  of  the  Trojans,  though 
he  is  reprefented  through  the  whole  Iliad  as  their  moft  irre- 
concileable  enemy.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  many  ftriking 
pafiages.  Caflandra  is  well  fupported  ;  and  the  lamentations 
of  Hecuba  and  Andromache  are  natural,  chara&eriftic,  and 
affecting.  Phillips  is  indebted  to  this  play  for  many  of  his 
moft  pathetic  fpeeches  in  the  Diftreft  Mother. 

We  cannot  fpeak  very  highly  in  favour  of  the  Bacchana- 
lians. Pentheus  is  llruck  with  frenzy  by  Bacchus,  and  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  mother,  and  other  females,  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  their  celebrating  his  orgies.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  mother  and  her  companions  were  infpired  by  the 
fame  god  with  equal  frenzy,  and  miftook  him  for  a  lion.  On 
the  return  of  her  reafon,  (he  bitterly  complains  of  the  ufage 
{he  had  met  with  from  Bacchus;  laments  her  fon's  fate  ;  and 
refolves  to  banifli  herfelf  for  ever  from  her  native  kingdom. 
*  And  thus,'  according  to  the  tranflation,  '  doth  this  import- 
ant bufinefs  end.'  There  certainly  appeals  no  great  juilice 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  deity  ;  and  if  Pentheus*  repre- 
fentation  of  the  conduct  of  thofe  ladies  was  a  true  one,  and 
which,  from  what  appears  of  them,  we  are  by  no  means  dif- 
pofed  to  controvert — he  certainly  met  with  very  undeferved 
treatment. 

*  Having  awhile  been  abfent  from  the  realm, 
On  my  return  1  hear,  that  by  frelh  evils 
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This  city  is  infefted,  and  their  homes 

Our  women  have  deferted,  on  pretence 

That  they  in  my  (lie  orgies  are  engaged ; 

On  the  umbrageous  hills  they  chaunt  the  praiie 

Or  this  new  god,  whoe'er  he  be,  this  Bacchus ; 

Him  in  their  dances  they  revere,  and  place 

Amid  their  ranks  huge  goblets  fraught  with  wine  : 

Some  fly  to  pathlcfs  deferts,  where  they  meet 

Their  paramours,  while  they  in  outward  fliew 

Are  Mamades  by  holy  rites  engrofs'd, 

Yet  Venus  more  than  Bacchus  they  revere.' 

We  believe  Socrates  had  no  hand  in  this  performance. 

The  Cyclops,  in  which  Silenus,  a  votary  of  Bacchus, 
makes  a  conipicoous  figure,  is  taken  from  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Odyfley  ;  even  the  pun,  poor  as  it  is,  on  ari;^  no-mattp 
is  preferved.  Notwithstanding  the  tragical  event  which  hap- 
pens to  Polyphemus  and  two  of  Ulyfles*  companions,  we  can- 
not but  fuppofe  that  it  was  merely  intended  to  excite  laughter; 
and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  humour  with  which  it  abounds,  we 
mail  prefent  our  readers  with  part  of  a  Cyclopean  prinking 
fcene,  as  a  literary  curiofity. 

«  Polypbeme.  Shall  we  ftay  here  ?  What  think'ft  thou,  O  Si- 
lenus ! 

Silenus.  With  all  my  heart.    What  need,  for  our  caroufals, 
Of  a  more  numerous  company  ? 

Pol.  The  ground 

Beneath  our  feet,  a  flowery  turf  adorns. 

Sii.  O  bow  delightful  'tis  to  drink,  and  balk 
Here  in  the  funftune :  on  this  grafly  couch 
Bcfide  me  take  your  feat. 

Poly.  Why  doll  thou  place 

The  cup  behind  my  elbow. 

5/7.  Left  fome  ftranger 

Should  come  and  fnatch  the  precious  boon  away. 

Poly,  Thou  mean'ft  to  tope  clandeftinely :  between  us 
Here  let  it  ftand. — O  ftranger,  by  what  name 
Say  fhall  I  call  thee  ? 

Ulyjfes.  No  man  is  my  name. 

But  for  what  favour  Ihall  I  praife  your  kindnefs. 

Poly,  Thee  laft  of  all  the  crew  will  1  devour. 

XJly.  A  wondrous  privilege  is  this,  O  Cyclops, 
Which  on  the  ftranger,  you  beftow. 

Poly*  What  mean'ft  thou '? 

Ha !  art  thou  drinking  up  the  wTne  by  ftealth  ? 

Sil.  Only  the  gentle  Bacchus  gave  that  kifs, 
Bccaufe  1  look  fo  blooming. 

Poly.  Thou  (halt  weep 

Becaufc  thy  lips  were  to  the  wine  applied, 
Nor  did  it  feek  thy  mouth. 
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Sil.  Not  thus,  by  Jove^ 

I  drank  becaufc  the  generous  god  of  wine 
Declar'd  that  he  admir'd  me  for  my  beauty. 

Poly.  Pour  forth  ;  give  me  a  bumper. 

Sil.  Imufttafte 
To  fee  what  mixture  it  requires. 

Poly.  Damnation  ! 

Give  it  me  pure. 

Sil*  Not  fb,  the  heavens  forbid  ! 

Till  you  the  wreath  bind  on  your  ample  front, 
And  J  again  have  tafled. 

Poly.  What  a  knave 

Is  this  my  cup-bearer ! 

SI.  ,  Accufe  me  not ; 

The  wine  is  fweet :  you  ought  to  wipe  your  mouth  * 
Before  you  drink. 

Poly.  My  lips  and  beard  are  clean. 

Sil.  Loll  thus  upon  your  elbow  with  a  grace, 
Drink  as  you  fee  me  drink,  and  imitate 
My  every  gefture. 

In  the  Children  of  Hercules  are  many  excellent  paiTages. 
The  character  of  old  lolaus  com  mauds  our  efteem,  and  the 
noble-fpirited  Macaria,  who  devotes  herfelf  to  death  for  the 
fake  of  her  brothers,  breathes  fentiments  becoming  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hercules.  Many  delicate  compliments  are  paid  the 
Athenians  in  this  tragedy.  Indeed  Euripides,  like  his  cotem- 
poraries  Efchylus  and  Sophocles,  feldom  omits  an  opportunity 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to  conciliate 
their  favour  :  and,  from  their  character,,  we  have  reafon  to 
fuppofe  he  generally  obtained  the  defired  effect. 

We  come  next  to  Helen,  and  are  informed,  to  our  great  fur- 
prize,  contrary  to  the  account  of  Homer,  and  all  other  clailic 
authors,  nay  contrary  to  himfelf  in  his  other  plays  where  He- 
len is  introduced,  that  not withftan ding  all  the  confulion  ftie  had 
occafioned  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  Ihe  was  never  there  !  but  pri- 
vately conveyed  by  Mercury  to  Egypt,  whilfl  a  phantom,  fub- 
ftituted  in  her  place,  was  ravimcd  by  Paris,  and  caufed  all  the 
difturbance.    We  cannot  but  exclaim  with  Theoclymenus, 

'  O  Priam,  for  how  frivolous  a  caufe 
Thou  with  thy  Troy  didft  perifh  !* 

Helen,  however,  is  not  the  onlyinftance  where  a  different 
character  and  contradictory  actions  are  afcribed  to  the  fame 
perfon,  when  introduced  in  more  plays  than  one.  Oreftes  is 
the  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  it.  Had  this  performance 
alone  of  Euripides'  works  exifted  to  this  prefent  time,  we 
ihould  have  been  furprifed  at  his  having  acquired  the  name  of 

* .  .  a  woman- 
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woman-hater ;  for  Helen,  whofe  frailty  is  almoft  proverbial, 
s  here  reprefented  as  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife.   We  find 
but  little  elfe  remarkable  in  it,  except  a  bold  cenfure  of  di- 
viners and  divination,  which  we  think  muft  rather  have  given, 
offence  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  an  Athenian  audience. 

4  I  perceive  how  vain 
And  how  replete  with  falfhood  is  the  voice 
Of  prophets  :  no  dependance  can  be  plac'd 
Upon  the  flames  that  from  the  altar  rife, 
Or  on  the  voices  of  the  feather'd  choir. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  fuppofe 
„    That  birds  are  able  to  inftrucl  mankind. 
For  Calchas,  to  the  hofl,  nor  by  his  words 
Nor  figns  declar'd,  44  I  for  a  cloud  behold 
**  My  friends  in  battle  (lain.'   The  feer  was  mute, 
And  Troy  in  vain  was  taken.  But  perhaps 
You  will  rejoin,  "  'Twas  not  the  will  of  Heaven 
*«  That  he  fliouid  fpeak."   Why  then  do  we  confult 
Thefe  prophers  ?  jwe  by  facrificc  mould  afk 
For  bleflings  from  the  gods,  and  lay  alide 
All  auguries.    This  vain  delufive  bait 
Was  but  invented  to  beguile  mankind. 
No  fluggard  e'er  grew  rich  by  divination, 
The  beft  of  feers  are  prudence  and  difcernment.' 

The  firft  play  "in  the  fourth  volume  is  Jon,  from  whence 
Whitehead  took  the  plot  of  Creufa,  a  performance  of  no  in- 
considerable  merit.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents  and  inte- 
refting  fituations.  We  have  fome  anachronifms,  however,  in  it, 
not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Shajcfpeare,  when  Heclor  quotes 
Ariftotle ;  when  drums  are  introduced  in  the  time  of  King 
Lear,  and  canon  and  Swifs  guards  in  that  of  Hamlet. 

In  Hercules  Diftraftcd,  though  no  very  capital  performance, 
we  have  fome  paffages  both  fublime  and  pathetic.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  which  Macaria  fpeaks,  alluding  to  his  children, 

bear  a  ftrong  rcfemblance  to  our  Saviours  affecting  addrefs  to 
the  Jews  :  *  Jerufalem,  Jerufalem,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !' 

The  laft  of  Euripides'  plays  is  Ele&ra.  The  unfortunate 
houfe  of  Peiops  was  a  never  failing  fubjeft  for  the  Greek 
tragic  writers.  In  that  of  Efchylus  of  the  fame  name,  and  to 
which  this  bears  a  ftrong  rcfemblance,  Oreftcs  is  made  known 
to  his  fitter  by  the  impreflion  of  his  feet  being  of  the  fame  fize 
with  her's,  by  the  fimilar  colour  of  his  hair,  and  by  wearing  a 

•  Euripides,  Tragcd.  old  quarto  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  703,  1.  y\. 
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veil  me  had  given  him  when  a  child.  In  this  of  Euripides  an  oil 
man  who  had  taken  care  of  them  in  their  infancy,  advifes  Electra 
to  examine  a  young  Granger  in  regard  to  thefe  points,  who  often 
came  fecretly  to  her  father's  tomb,  as  by  that  means  (he  might 
probably  difcover  him  to  be  her  brother.  She  ridicules  fuch  a 
mode  of  recognition,  obferves  that  a  man's  foot  is  larger  than  a 
woman's,  that  many  people  no  way  related  to  each  other  have 
hair  of  the  fame  colour,  and  that  the  veil  me  gave  him  when  a 
child  could^iot  be  worn  by  him  then,  unlefs  it  had  grown  in 
proportion  with  his  giowth.  The  observations  are  very  juft, 
but  certainly  much  more  proper  for  a  farce  than  a  tragedy.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  that  the  author  meant  by  this  paflage  to 
ridicule  Efchylus ;  and  if  fo,  it  proves  that  the  ancient  play- 
wrights were  not  more  free  than  the  modern  from  envy  and 
malignity.  The  manner  in  which  the  difcovery  is  here  brought 
about  is  by  means  of  a  fear  under  Oreftes'  eye,  and  which  the 
old  man  points  out  to  Electra.  The  hint  of  this  feems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  OdyfTey,  where 
Euryclea  recognizes  Ulyfles  by  a  iimilar  mark  on  his  knee. 
This  was  certainly  a  better  mode  of  difcovery,  but  we  cannot 
highly  approve  it.  Eledlra  was  older  than  Oreftes,  was  with 
him  when  he  received  the  hurt,  and  is  always  reprefented  as 
having  tenderly  loved  him.  Would  it  not  then  have  been 
more  confiftent  with  reafon  and  propriety,  if  fie  had  firft  dis- 
covered her  brother ;  particularly  as  fhe  had  been  apprized 
before,  that  in  all  probability  the  ftranger  was  Oreftes  i  The 
following  is  the  latter  part  of  the  paflage  alluded  to. 

Old  Man.  My  daughter,  with  attention 

Look  on  this  deareft  object. 

Elec  Much  I  fear 

You  are  not  in  your  fenfes. 

Old  Man,  Can  my  fenfes 

Deceive  me,  when  thy  brother  I  behold  ? 

Elcc.  What  unexpected  words,  old  man,  are  theft 
Which  you  have  utter'd  I 

Old  Man.  That  I  fee  Oreftes, 

The  fon  of  Agamemnon. 

EUc.  To  convince  me 

'Tis  he,  what  mark  do  you  perceive  ? 

Old  Man.  A  fear, 

Clofe  to  his  eye-lids,  whence  the  blood  gufiVd  forth, 
When,  ere  he  left  the  palace  of  his  fire, 
Following  with  thee  the  dappled  hind,  he  fell. 

Eke.  Ha,  what  is  this  you  fay  f  I  fee  the  marks 
WThich  on  his  vifage  from  that  wound  remain. 

Old  Man.  Yet,  after  this,  delay'ft  thou  to  embrace 
Thy  deareft  brother  ? 
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Elec.  But  no  longer  now 

Will  I  delay,  old  man,  for  by  the  fear 
You  have  defcrib'd,  my  foul's  convinced— O  thou, 
After  a  tedious  abfence,  who  appear'fl, 
In  thefe  fond  arms,  an  unexpected  guefl, 
Thee  I  infold. 

Ore/.  By  me  too  you  at  length 

Are  to  this  bofom  prefsM.  . 

Elec.  I  never  formM 

Such  an  idea.* 

In  juftice  to  Euripides  we  muft  allow,  that  the  tranflation 
above  quoted,  though  extremely  faithful,  fuffers  that  little 
fpirit  which  belonged  to  it  to  evaporate.  The  chorus  which 
follows  In  the  original  is  very  fine. 

Qlpf  oil  0»O?  OfMTEfair  T»f 

But  where  is  the  rapid  flow  of  joy  and  exultation  fo  well  def 
fcribed  in  thefe  lines  to  be  met  with  in  the  following  tame* 
fpiritlefs  tranflation  ? 

4  At  length  thou  com' ft,  O  radiant  day> 

Thou  to  this  city  doft  difplay 
Thy  beams,  and  bring  the  light  of  Argos  home, 

Who  fled  from  his  paternal  dome  , 
A  miferable  exile.    O  my  friend 

See  a  victorious  god  defcend  ; 
Lift  up  thy  hands,  thy  tt  oughts  aloud  exprefs, 
And  to  the  heavens  thy  prayer  addrefs, 
That  fortune  on  thy  brother's  fteps  may  wait 

As  he  enters  Argos*  gate.'  -  > 

We  cannot  upon  the  whole  fpeak  very  highly  of  this  per* 
formance,  nor  aflert  that  it  is  devoid  of  merit.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  be  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a  fcholar.  His  tranflation,  as 
far  as  we  have  compared  it,  is  accurate  and  juft  ;  but  the 
poetry  is  in  general  inharmonious,  and  the  dialogue  flat  and 
profaic.  Had  he  taken  a  greater  latitude  in  fome  paflages, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  giving  the  meaning,  without  ad- 
hering too  clofely  to  the  letter,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  pleafed 
his  readers  more  :  though,  at  prefent,  his  performance  will 
prove  of  greater  ufc  to  thofe  who,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  tranfla* 
lion,  wifli  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowlege  of  the  original. 
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TUE  are  much  concerned,  that  the  prefent  edition  of  this 
* v  laborious  and  ingenious  performance,  mould  have  been 
folong  neglected;  but,  as  it  would  be  an  endlefs  labour  to 
take  notice  of  every  edition  of  an  author's  works,  we  attend 
chiefly  to  thofe  in  which  the  additions  and  emendations  are 
confiderabje.  Tt  was  a  lucky  accident,  only,  which  informed 
us,  that  the  prefent  was  fo  much  improved,  as  to  be  alraoft  a 
new  work  ;  and  we  take  the  earlielt  opportunity  of  announcing 
thefe  improvements,  with  all  the  refpect  which  the  eminent 
character  of  the  author  demands. 

We  are  well  aware  that  rrofology  has  been  confidered  as  a 
fuihionable  innovation,  calculated  for  amufemeat  rather  than 
instruction,  and  to  difplay  an  ufelefs  fubtilty  rather  than  to 
convey  accurate  information.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  abufe 
of  this  Itudy  may  deferve  a  cenfure  perhaps  mope  fevere  j  but 
we  have  always  thought  that,  with  proper  views,  and  in.  pro- 
per hands,  it  might  facilitate  the  labour  of  the  obferver,  and 
dimini/h  the  trifling  .minutenefs  which  often  disfigures  the 
works  of  the  defcriber.   We  have  much  reafon  to  think  thai 
the  prefent  edition  will  contribute  to  eftabliih  our  opinion ; 
for  we  muit  candidly  own,  that  this  attempt  is  the  only  one, 
which  has  extended  fo  far  as  to.  enable  the  learned  world 
to  judge  of  its  utility.    If  it  be  a  queftion,  whether  a  given 
difeafe  mould  be  arranged  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
fyftem  ;  or,  whether  one  name  or  another  is  belt  adapted  to  it, 
the  defign  would  be  infignificant,  and  every  effort  to  arrive  at  it, 
trifling  and  mifplaced.   Nofology,  however,  has  more  impor- 
tant objects  ;  viz.  to  diflingaim  eyery  difeafe  from  thofe  which  it 
nearly  refembles;  to  afcertain,  with  precifion,  the  etientia!  or 
the  accidental  fymptoms  ;  and  to  collect,  into  one  view,  thofe 
which  are  ftyled  by  pathologies,,  fathognomwric.    It  would  ap- 
pear a  ridiculous  queftion  to  afk,  whether  it  be  not  neceflary  to 
know  the  difeafe,  under  which  an  individual  labours,  before 
you  attempt  to  relieve  it ;  yet  every  pbyfrcian  regrets,  even  ia 
the  beft  authors,  the  want  of  the  peculiar  diftinguiihing  fymp- 
toms ;  and  every  attentive  reader  of  medical  obfervations  has 
reafon  to  lament  the  general  and  indifcriminate  reprefentations 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  title  of  medical  obfervers.    It  will 
affift  the  ftudy  of  this  branch  of  medicine  to  obferve,  that  all 
difpute*  which  mould  intereft  the  phyfician,  thofe,  for  in- 
iiance,  which  relate  to  the  characters  and  diftinctions  of  the 
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genera  and  fpecies,  lead  to  careful  and  exact  obfervations ; 
for  it  is  the  defect  of  thefe  which  occafions  the  doubts  or  the 
difficulties.  But  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  enter  on  the  defence 
of  nofoiogy  ;  the  ability,  the  erudition,  and  the  experience  of 
our  author  mould  prevent  us  from  forming  hafty  conclufions  ; 
what  Dr.  Culien  has  thought  worthy  of  his  attention,  we 
ought  not  rafhly  to  reject,  or  (lightly  to  overlook. 

It  may  be  neceflary  perhaps  to  inform  fome  of  our  readers, 
that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  the  innovations  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  or  the  refinements  of  young  candidates  for  fame,  who 
labour  at  being  diitinguifhed  for  the  novelty  of  their  attempts^ 
if  they  cannot  command  refpect  for  their  utility.  Sydenham 
recommended  the  plan,  and  the  laborious  Sauvages  amaffed  a 
load  of  materials  for  the  execution.  He  adopted  the  defign 
in  the  ardour  of  his  youth,  and  purfued  it  under  the  au- 
fpices,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Boerhaave.  It  could 
add  little  to  his  extenfive  credit  at  the  time  of  publication  ; 
and  he  could  fcarcely  have  expelled,  even  in  the  molt  fan* 
guine  moments  with  which  youth*  and  health  abound,  that  he 
could  live  to  receive  his  full  meafure  of  fame.  Linnaeus  fol- 
lowed his  fteps.  ,  His  fyftem  was  publifhed  in  the  Amamitates 
Academical,  in  the  year  1759,  ten  years  after  they  had  been 
delivered  in  his  college.  Vogel,  the  experienced  profeffor  of 
(sottingen,  diffatisfied  with  the  labours  of  his  predecefTors,  or 
lamenting  their  imperfection,  engaged  in  a  ftmilar  attempt, 
with  enlarged  views,  and  extenfive  information;  Thefe  fyf- 
terns  have  been  long  known  ;  but,  in  the  prefent  work*  an- 
other is  added  from  M.  Sagar,  of  Vienna.  This'is  perhaps 
more  refpcctable  for  its  cafual  information  than  for  its  ar- 
rangement and  its  diftinctions.  But  a  philofopher  will  profit 
from  the  errors  of  his  predecefTors  ;  and  Newton  might  have 
been  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  vortices,  if  the  miftakes  of  Des 
Cartes  had  not  corrected  his  wanderings. 

We  need  not,  at  prefent,  give  a  minute  or  a  diftindt  account  of 
the  fyltem  of  our  celebrated  profeffor.  It  is  only  neceflary  to 
inform  the  reader  what  he  may  expect  in  this  new  and  en- 
larged edition.  The  charaaers  are,  in  general,  lengthened, 
and  more  exactly  difcriminated.  The  genera  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  fpecies  are  now  commonly  diftinguifhed  by 
what  botanifts  call  trivial  names,  and  a  fuitable  definition. 
By  thi3  means,  the  vaft  mafs  of  Sauvages  is  reduced  to  a  fyf- 
tem, perhaps  equally  elegant  and  exact ;  and  we  now  fee, 
with  precifion,  what  the  learned  author  formerly  hinted,  that 
the  number  of  his  fpecies  may,  with  propriety,  be  very  con- 
fidetably  reduced.    Pj.  Culien  difcl aimed,  in  his  former  edi- 
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tions,  the  idea  of  giving  a  complete  fyftem  ;  but  he  has  now 
approached  fo  nearly  to  it,  as  to  fhow,  in  the  cleared  light, 
the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  Ncfology.  The 
difeafes,  which  he  had  confidered  as  confequences  or  fymp- 
toms,  are  fti  11  continued  in  their  former  pofition  ;  but  proper 
characters  of  each  are  fubjoined.  In  doubtful  circumitances 
the  author  feems  to  have  carefully  referred  to  Sauvages*  au- 
thorities j  and,  in  a  few  inftances,  to  have  detected  bis  rnif- 
takes. 

The  preface  contains  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  fubject, 
and  of  the  rcafons  which  have  guided  him  in  his  conducts 
and  the  more  doubtful  points  are  explained,  or  defended,  by  a 
general  commentary  through  the  whole.  It  is  an  agreeable 
reflection,  that  our  author's  conduct  is  a  ftriking  example  of 
the  propriety  of  the  irifcsbod  which  we  formerly  recommended  #, 
\n  arranging  fubjects,  whofe  number,  even  in  a  difordercd 
Hate,  cannot  overburthen  the  memory  ;  vis.  to  form  natural 
orders,  or  families,  and  to  leave  thofe  which  cannot  be  eaiily 
introduced,  till  farther  experience,  and  more  extenftve  in- 
formation, ihall  determine  their  portion*  Many  of  the  orders 
^n  our  author's  fyftem  are  natural  ones  ;  and,  in  thofe  which 
are  lefs  fo,  the  fcveral  relatives  are  connected.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  been-  lefs  iblicitous  about  .the  clafies  of  difeafes  ; 
and  yet,  they  are  evidently  the  refult  of  enlarged  knowlege, 
and  clear  and  comprehenfive  views.  A  catalogue  of  the  dif- 
eafes which  cannot  be  with  propriety  admitted,  is  added  at 
the  end. 

Where  the  author  confefles  imperfections,  it .  would  be  un>» 
candid  to  look  for  errors,  or  oftentatioufly  to  point  out  defects. 
Extenfive  knowlege,  as  it  difcovers  the  faults  of  others,  de- 
tects, with  equal  fagacity,  its  own ;  thus  diffidence  is  the 
conftant  attendant  of  real  merit,  and  confidence  the  com- 
panion of  ignorance. 

On  (he  whole,  this  work  contains  real  information;  and 
{he  characters  may  be  read  with,  improvement,  even  by  thofe 
who  defpife  order,  and  look  on  every  attempt  to  arrange 
difeafes  "  as  a  mining  brafs  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 


«  See  Crit.  Rev.  for  oaober,  p.  309. 
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Enchiridion  Botanic  urn  compUclens  CharaBtres  gentricos  13 ftuifkwt 
Plantarum  per  Infulas  Britannic**  fponte  nafcentinm  Bdidit  Ar- 
thur us  Br  ought  on,  M.  D.    umo.   4*.  fewed.  Robinfon. 

'X*  HE  Engliih  bo  tan  i  ft  has  found  many  guide*  to  conduit  hint 
through  thofc  difficulties,  which  at  the  firft  view  terrify 
and  diftract  him.  The  enamelled  field  prefents  a  delightful 
coniufion  to  the  untutored  eye ;  every  fence  is  covered  with 
plants  in  the  wildeft  profunon,  and  the  banks  of  every  river 
adorned  with  an  apparently  boundlefs  prodigality.  The  cu- 
rious enquirer,  in  vain,  endeavours  to  perceive  any  order  in 
this  new  chaos,  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  experienced  bo* 
tan  ill ;  and  even  the  judicious  and  inftructive  Ray  will  often 
fail,  if  he  is  exclufively  trufted.  We  mean  not,  however,*  to 
leflen,  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  the  credit  of  this  very  intelli- 
gent naturalift.  At  the  period  when  his  Synopfis  was  pub- 
limed,  natural  knowlege  was  not  purfued  with  the  fpirit  which 
liow  infpires  its  votaries  ;  and  the  miltrefs  which  has  not  pro- 
fufely  laviihed  her  favours  on  her  moft  ardent  admirers,  can 
Scarcely  be  expected  to  yield  without  an  attack,  or  to  beftow 
the  rewards  of  a  conqueil  on  thofe  who  have  not  aimed  at  the 
title  of  victors.  Mr.  Ray  collected  much  real  information* 
But  he  left  more  to  be  gleaned  by  his  fucceflbrs.  His  Synopfis 
^ras  publilhed  after  his  death,  by  Dillenius,  at  London,  1724, 
with  the  addition  of  450  new  furniflied  fpecies,  by  the  united 
endeavours  of  Plukenet,  Sherard,  Richardfon,  and  the  editor 
£illenius.  Though  thefe  were  the  chief  benefactors,  yet  the 
principal  botanifts  of  that  age  alio  contributed  to  form  this 
very  perfect  and  ufeful  catalogue.  In  1754,  Ifaac  Ola  us 
Gruffberg,  of  Stockholm,  delivered  his  Flora  Anglica  at  Up- 
fal,  arid  it  was  publilhed  in  the  Amamitates  Academics,  vol* 
IV.  In  this  catalogue  he  has  imperfectly  reduced  Ray's  Sy- 
mpfis  to  the  (yftem  of  his  mailer  Linnaeus  ;  a  work  at  that 
period  of  little  confequence,  either  from  its  utility,  or  con- 
venience to  the  En  glim  botanift ;  for  the  fame  of  Linnaeus 
was  not  yet  fufficiently  fplendid  to  eclipfe  the  humbler  ef- 
forts of  Ray,  in  the  minds  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  The 
very  diligent  and  accurate  Hudfon  publiflied  the  firft  edition 
of  his  Flora  Anglica,  in  1762.  He  had  collected  many  new 
fpecies,  and  adopted  the  fyllem  of  Linnajus.  In  this  form, 
therefore,  he  has  delivered  them,  with  fome  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  fpecies :  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  has 
preferved  the  obfervations  of  Ray,  by  referring  to  the  fyno- 
nyms  in  his  Synopfis  #. 

•  A  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  cf  this  valuable  work  was 
publiuied  in  %  vols.  byo.  in  the  year  177S. 
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The  lively  and  iigenious  Berkenhout  followed  him  in  the 
year  I770,  under  t  ie  title  of  Outlines  of  the  Natural  Hlftory 
pf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  fpirit,  however,  could  not 
bear  the  fetters  of  a  fyftem  ;  and  he,  who  had  glanced  like  a 
fwallow  over  various  fciences,  could  not  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  any.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  |p 
find  that  his  work,  though  convenient  and  portable,  is  often, 
inaccurate.  But  it  was  ftill  ufeful  and  agreeable  :  and,  from 
its  language,  may  continue  to  be  the  pocket-companion  (for 
which  it  was  originally  intended)  of  the  fair  botanift.  In  th.e 
difputed  parts,  he  neglects  Hudfon,  to  follow  Linnaeus. 

We  have  given  this  Ihcrt  (ketch  of  the  principal  fyftems  of  the 
Englilh  botanifts,  to  point  out  with  greater  accuracy  the  merits 
of  our  author.  We  have  neither  flopped  to  mention  the  various 
herbals,  from  Petiver  to  Hill ;  nor  to  notice  the  ufeful  fyftem  of 
Lightfoot's  Scottim  Plants,  or  the  independent  and  meritorious 
efforts  of  the  indefatigable  Hope,  the  prefent  profeflbr  of  botany 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Thcfe,  though  undoubtedly  ufe- 
ful, would  fwell  this  imperfect  fketch  into  a  hiflory.    Our  au- 
thor feems  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
deceffers ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  difcover,  has 
prefented  us  with  a  very  correct  and  ufeful  manual.  The 
Scottifh  plants  are  now,  we  believe  for  the  firft  time,  intro- 
duced into  a  Britilli  fyftem  ;  and  the  literary  is,  at  Ieaft,  as, 
complete  as  the  political  union.    In  the  arrangement  of  fpe- 
cies,  we  think  he  has  erroneoufly  followed  Linnaeus,  in  op- 
position to  Hudfon,  whom  we  arc  inclined  to  truft  with  the 
greater  confidence,  as  his  fcale  was  fmaller,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently able  to  beftow  greater  attention  on  every  part ;  hx\t 
they  are  felected  from  the  laft  work  which  that  celebrated  pro- 
.feftbr  aflifted,  we  mean  Murray's  Syftema  Vegetabilium.  It  is 
not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Dr.  Murray,  profeflbr  of 
•  medicine  at  Gottingen,  in  an  interview  with  Linnxus,  fome 
time  before  his  death,  prefTed  him  to  render  his  fyftem  of  na- 
ture as  perfect,  as  the  later  obfervations  would  permit*  Liu- 
nacus  declined  it,  on  account  of  his  increafing  age  and  in- 
firmities ;  but  configned  to  Murray  all  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions which'  he  had  made.    Thefe  are  now  publifhed  un- 
der the  title  juft  mentioned.    We  have  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  procure  it,  but  in  vain.    At  prefent,  the  importation  of 
foldiers  only  from  Germany  is  encouraged. 

If  this  little  manual  mould  reach  another  edition,  we  would 
recommend  to  the  author  to  add  references  to  Ray's  Synopfis, 
atid  to  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnarijs :  they  would  very 
dightly  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  would  greatly  aM 
the  botanift  in  his  refcarches. 

Hymn 
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Hymn  to  the  Sun,  and  the  7* ?mb  :  an  Elegy  in  Pcetic  Profh.  By 
the  Abbe  de  Reyrac,  Cenfor  Regius ,  (jfr.    Tranjlated from  the 
fifth  edition  by  O.  B.  Efq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  12/no. 
2s.  Kearflqy. 

rf~\UR  neighbours  have  their  Rowleys  and  their  Oflians, — nor 
is  Englifh  credulity  alone  proverbial.  This  Hymn  was 
faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  the  Archipelago,  fome  months 
before  the  difcovery  of  Homer's  Tomb  ;  and,  if  by  this  con- 
nexion it  was  hot  intended  to  attribute  the  poem  to  the 
immortal  father  of  the  epic,  it  was  at  leaft  defigned  to  carry 
its  antiquity  to  a  very  remote  period.  We  are  told  that  it 
excited  general  admiration,  and  that  it  parted,  with  rapidity, 
through  feveral  editions  $  but  the  author  foon  developed 
the  myftery,  and  adopted  the  fugitive  bantling,  which,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  antiquity,  he  had  inhumanly  expofed.  It  is 
not  at  prefont  our  objett  to  difcufs  the  fubjeft  of  its  age,  yet 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  difguife  was  carelefly 
put  on,  and  the  imposition  injudicioufly  conduced,  fince,  in 
page  90,  we  have  an  addrefs  to  the  Loire,  and  a  very  pointed 
imitation,  in  the  firfl  canto,  of  the  fprited  effufions  of  th$ 
Koyal  Pfalmift. 

The  tranflatdr  has  introduced  this  poem  to  the  Englifli 
leader,  with  a  judicious  preface,  in  elegant  language.  What 
"he  has  obferved  concerning  the  fubject,  is  at  once  animated 
'  arid  correct. 

4  The  Hymn  to  the  Sun  may  in  fome  degree  claim  the  merit 
of  novelty  ;  for  though  the  fubjedt  matter  of  it  hjs  been  often 
worked  upon  before,  it  has  never  been  preiented  in  any  fimilar 
form;  and  though  ancient  and  modern  poetry  is  full  of  the  aw- 
ful beauties,  the  genjal  influence,  pf  the  father  of  the  day,  his 
praifes  are  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  detached  pafiages,  and 
there  is  in  no  language  {a3  far  as  the  author's  knowlege  extends) 
a  poem  of  any  length  or  which  th«  Sun  is  as  it  were  the  hero. 

*  And*  yet  it  fecms  of  all  other  fubjects  the  fittelt  for  a  defcrip- 
live  poem  in  which  the  grcateft  degree  of  perfection  attainable  in 
that  kind  of  writing  lhould  be  aimed  at.  It  is  a  point  of  view 
which  commands  the  univerfe,  and  the  center  wherein  the  phy- 
fical  relations  of  all  creation  unite  :  there  nothing  is  invilible, 
nothing  irrelative,  and  the  poet  who  takes  his  ftand  there  (if  I 
tnay  ule  the  exprelfion)  has  the  material,  animal,  and  intellectual 
world  lying  open  before  him  !  All  that  is  moftfublimeinfentiment, 
rnoft  folemn  in  meditation,  beautiful  in  imagery,  various  in  de- 
ieription,  intereftiivj  in  the  revolutions  of  human  life,  or  pleafing 
in  the  reprefentation  of  human  manners  ;  all  in  ftiort  that  can 
employ  or  call  forth  the  fpirit  of  p  >etry  is  placed  within  his 
grafp,  and  the  labour  of  felf&ion  is  the  only  labour  neceftarv. 
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The  heavenly  bodies  roll  above  his  head,  earth  a  ad  fat  ate 
ftretched  out  beneath  his  feet  ;  the  mountains  that  afcend,  the 
Tallies  that  fink  down  ;  the  plain  decked  with  plenty,  the  defert 
inhabited  by  tamine  ;  the  howling  forcft,  the  jocund  city  ;  the 
whirlwind  that  removes  the  oak,  the  breeze  before  which  the 
reed  refules  to  bend  ;  the  ocean  that  roars,  the  ftream  that  mur- 
murs; the  feafons  that  diferiminate  the  tace  of  nature,  which, 
for  ever  various,  is  for  ever  the  fame  ;  all  offer  themfelves  to  his 
choice,  all  prefs  tor  his  acceptance. 

*  With  materials  fo  rich,  fo  abundant,  and  fo  various,  it  muft 
be  the  artift's  fault  if  the  picture  be  not  worthy  of  the  fubjed. 
By  keeping  his  principal  object  always  in  view,  by  confided ng 
others  only  with  reference  and  ia  fubordi nation  to  it ;  by  appre- 
ciating juitly  the  importance  of  thefe  fecond a ry  objects,  and  giv- 
ing each  ot  them  that  rank  in  his  work,  which,  confidercd  with 
regard  to  the  effect  he  wimesto  produce,  it  holds  in  nature,  he 
will  reconcile  abundance  with  order,  and  variety  with  clearnefs. 

4  It  we  did  not  bring  thefe  principles  to  our  examination  of 
the  abbe  de  Reyrac's  Hymn,  we  might  collect  them  from  it ; 
as  Ariftotle  trom  the  pratiicc  of  preceding  poets,'  gave  leflocs  to 
future  ones.  In  the  Iliad  every  thing  is  done  either  by  Achilles, 
or  through  that  hero,  or  tor  him  ;  prefent  (if  fo  quaint  an  ex- 
preflion  may  be  pardoned)  in  his  very  abfence,  the  wifdom  of 
Ulyfles,  the  influence  of  Neilor,  the  authority  of  Agamemnon, 
the  uncouth  valour  of  Ajax,  the  intrepidity  of  Diomede,  the 
amiable  herotfm  of  Hector,  the  perfonal  charms  of  Nireus,  all 
contribute  to  illufkrate  his  character,  in  difcriminating  thofe  of 
their  refperHve  pofiefibrs,  who,  like  the  fatellites  of  fome  greater 
planet,  reflect  on  him  the  light  they  borrow  themfelves.  What 
Achilles  it  in  the  Iliad,  the  Sun  is  in  the  Hymn  before  us,  the 
origin,  mean,  or  end  of  every  thing  it  contains.  To  prove  that 
this  is  the  cafe,  would  require  only  a  flight  confideration  of  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  performance,  a  talk  however  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken here  ;  as  the  reader  would  find  our  afliftance  in  that  re- 
fpect  totally  fuperfluous,  befides  that  fo  injudicious  an  anticipa- 
tion muft  take  away  greatly  *from  the  effect  of  the  piece  on 
perufal.' 

We  cannot  join  with  equal  cheerfulnefs  in  his  defence  of  the 
meafured  profe,  in  which  this  Hymn  is  written.  He  is  not 
accurate,  when  he  obferves,  «  that  it  was  the  perfection 
of  eloquence,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  invented 
by  Thrafymachus,  improved  by  Ifocrates,  and  explained,  de- 
fended, and  extolled  by  Cicero.'  It  is  well  known  that  ail  the 
Grecian  orators  and  philofophers  were  very  exact,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  words.  The  fimple  ones  with  which  one 
of  Plato's  works  commences,  '  KareGw  x^g  Utpaisi  fxtra 
TteuiMot  t*  ApieTvwS  were  fout  d,  in  his  tablets,  arranged 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  ftory  is  told  by  Diony/io* 
Halitaxnaffenlis,  in  his  Trsatife  on  Competition. '  The  abafe 
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of  this  art  of  arrangement  gave  a  hobbling  air  to  the  language 
of  the  philofopher  ;  fo  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  his 
Scholar,  his  ftyle  is  fometimes  neither  verfe  nor  profe.  But 
it  is  unneceflary  to  contend  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
Species  of  poetry  ;  in  our  opinion,  it  is  an  unnatural  mixture, 
Without  the  ftrength  or  harmony  of  its  conftituent  parts.  Vol- 
taire has,  in  various  paflages  of  his  works,  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  French  verification,  and  we  believe,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  CEdipe,  remarked  that  the  pleafure  it  excites 
in  tragedies,  arifes  from  a  confeioufnefs  in  the  hearer  of  its 
difficulty.  This  very  remote  and  ill-judged  reafon,  which 
feems  to  be  calculated  only  to  recommend  the  facility  of  his 
own  rhymes,  will  not  readily  be  allowed,  by  the  judicious 
critic,  yet  our  author  feems  to  feel  its  full  force,  and  to  apply 
it  to  his  own  language,  in  the  defence  of  the  meafure  of  this 
poem. 

*  Poetic  profe,  fo  much  cultivated  in  France,  and  fo  littlo 
known  in  England,  is  a  fpecies  of  writing  intended  to  reconcile 
the  different  advantages  of  poetry  and  profe  ;  to  unite  the  free^ 
dom  and  vigour  of  the  latter,  with  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the 
former,  and  thus  make  out  of  both  fomething  more  perfect  than 
either.  Every  writer  of  verfe  rauft  acknowledge,  that  his  con- 
ceptions are  narrowed,  his  thoughts  mutilated,  and  his  expreffion* 
fettered  by  the  neceffity  of  cramping  his  Sentences 'with  particular 
mealures,  confining  them  within  a  given  fpace,  or  'doling  them 
with  a  certain  found.  How  many  are  the  otiofa  epitbeta  intro- 
duced to  fill  up  the  chafms  of  Greek  and  Latin  verification !  In 
the  Gothic  trammels  of  modern  poetry,  who,  even  of  the  greateft 
mailers  of  metre,  does  not  frequently  Sacrifice  reafon  to  rhyme  ? 
Englifli  blank  verfe,  though  in  appearance  lefs  incumbered  with 
flavilh  reftricYions,  far  from  being  ealier  than 'other  kinds,  is  in 
reality  more  difficult,  as  the  Small  pumber  of  thoSe  who  have 
Succeeded  in  it  fully  evinces. 

*  Mere  profe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  irregular  in  its  move- 
ment, too  fimple  in  its  garb,  too  timid  in  its  flights,  to  reach  the> 
harmony,  brilliancy,  or  noble  daring  of  divine  poefy.  But  from 
a  union  of  both,  what  might  not  be' expected,  if  their  offspring 
ihould  poflefs  the  beauty  and  the  graces  of  the  mother,  joined  to 
the  manly  vigour  and  noble  freedom  cf  the  father  ?  That  this 
ihould  have  occurred  to  the  French  earlier  than  to  us,  is  not  at 
all  furpriJing ;  becaufe,  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  writers,  their 
Verfification  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  becaufe  its 
cfteft  (at  leaft  if  an  r  nglifti  ear  may  decide)  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  labour  required.  The  alternate  return  of  mafculinc 
and  feminine  rhymes,  the  luxuriant  fuperabumiance  of  fome 
founds,  and  the  extreme  penary  of  others,  theftubborn  intracta- 
bility of  the  mute  Syllables  demands  a  thouSand  painful  efforts  of 
the  wretched  rhymfter,  and  produce  nothing  better,  for  the  moft 
part,  than  a  cold,  fpiritlefs  monotony.' 
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The  poem  Jtfelf  is  often  fpirited  and  beautiful.  We  {hall 
lelea  the  firft  addrefs  to  the  Sun. 

*  O  Sun  !  hour  dare  I  raife  myl'elf  toward  thee— how  contemp- 
late the  relplendent  fires  of  thy  burning  orb  ?  I  behold  but  thee 
alone  in  the  world  :  thy  fiery  looks  inflame  all  nature,  and  fill 
it  with  lite  and  magnificence  !  'tis  thy  powerful  heat  that  made 
the  earth  come  forth  from  chaos  :  its  extremities  do  not  bound  thy 
courfe ;  it  is  not  fufticicntly  extenfive  for  rhy  rays. 

*  Though  I  fhould  crofs  the*  Atlantic  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
bird  of  Jupiter:  — though  more  fwifr  than  the  ncrth-wind,  I  mould 
tranfport  myfelf  from  the  cloudy  Top  or* mount  Athos — to  the  re- 
mote climes,  where  the  angry  Tigris  rolls  impetuous  his  foamy 
floods — though  I  (hould  fly  from  the  gates  of  the  weir,  to  thofe  of 
{he  eaft — from  the  burning  fands  of  the  fouth  to  the  frozen  ri- 
Ters  of  the  north  ; — though  I  mould  penetrate  to  the  furtheft  li- 
mits of  the  world,  thou  art  always  before  me,  and  waitefl  for 
and  enlightened  me  at  once,  in  all  parts  of  the  univerfc. 

*  Sublime  image  of  the  gods,  like  them,  thou  feeft,  thotr 
knoweft  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth— 
the  fertile  plains  of  frailing  Hcfperia,  and  the  happy  fields  which 
the  Ganges  and  Eurotas  water :—  Ithaca  where  the  (age  Ulynes 
jruled  :  — Pylos  where  old  Ncitor  reigned,  ever  eager  to  relate  his 
glorious'cx'ploits ;  and  Colchis  lb  celebrated  for  the  expedition  of 
the  brave  Argonauts,  intrepid  heros,  who,  to  feteh  the  golden 
fleece,  dared  the  firft  in  a  frail  bark,  to  plough  the  watery  deep 
and  defy  angry  Neptune. 

*  Thou  feeft  with  one  glance,  'Athens  and  Lacedemot),  Co* 
rlnth  and  Mitylene,  the  proud  Tyrianf  3nd  haughty  Babylo- 
nian, and  Thebes  with  a  hundred  gares,  and  the  hundred  cities 
of  Crete,  and  the  flowery  rallies  of  Theflaly,  and  the  happy 
hi'lccks  of  Amathon,  and  the  myrtle  woods  of  ldalia  and  Paphos, 
Thou  fceft  us  all  from  the  heavens  together  with  the  tbvereign 
arbiters  of  our  defliny.  What  do  I  fay  ?  Incomparable  luminary? 
urn  I  miftaken  ?  Oh  !  if  I  were  in  error— if  thou  wert  thyfelf  the 
flrft,  the  grcateft  of  gods— fpeak,  and  immediately  1  proftrare 
myfelf  and  adore  thee.  ,  Fool  that  1  am  !— what  have  I  faid  ?  I 
hear  his  voice  rcfound  through  the  world,  and  publifh  every 
where  that  he  is  not  a  god. — Thou  art  not  a  god,  O  father  of  the 
day  !  thou  art  then  the  fublime  work  and  the  greateit  gift  of  the 
ijods.  They  never  created  any  thing  fo  beautiful—nothing  fo 
worthy  the  praifes  of  mortals. 

4  Trembling  thou  bcholdeft  that  fparkling  luminary,  fierce 
monarch  of  the^ky,  noble  bird,  whofe  bold  flight  is  as  quick  as 
the  wing  of  the  fouth- wind,  as  the  arrows  of  Jupiter:  thou  who, 
in  the  height  of  thy  pride,  beholdeft  with  fcorn  even  man  Jiimfelf 
—thou  vieweft  it  with  ailonifliment,  and,  to  contemplate >nearer 
the  fires  of  its  fparkling  orb,  thou  foareft  aloft,  from 'the  pro- 
found valley  to  the  hi^hefl  rock  of  mount  Pelion. 

*  I  fee  thee  carry  on  thy  rapid  wings,  thy  unfledged  eaglets — 
ihake  them  with  violence,  and  balance  them  a  long  time  in  the 
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ambient  air.  Thou  offreft  thera  to  the  fun— is  it  to  try  if  they  be 
worthy  of  thee  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  to  teach  them  that  that  mag- 
nificent luminary  is  the  only  object  that  fhould  fix  their  audacious 
looks  ? 

4  Like  a  profound  and  majeftic  river,  whofe  vraters  always 
flow  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  or  like  an  inexhauftible  volcano  that 
drives  from  its  thundering  caverns,  ftrearas  of  fire,  and  vomits 
torrents  of  flame — infinite  abyfs  of  light,  thou  fheddeft  it,  thou 
doit  lavifhly  pour  it  forth,  from  the  creation  of  time  without  ex- 
haufting  it. 

4  Thou  confumeft  not  thyfeif,  nor  groweft  old,  like  every 
thing  that  exifts  ;  nor  doft  thou  fall  infenlibly  into  duft,  like  the 
frail  body  of  man.  Thou  haft  feen  a  hundred  times,  the  earth 
renovated— its  inhabitants  change  matters,  laws,  manners,  and 
languages  ;  — thou  haft  feen  a  thoufand  times  the  nations  divided 
and  armed  againft  one  another ; — magnificent  and  opulent  cities 
rife  from  the  bolbm  of  deferts,  and  fink  again  into  obfeurity  ; — 
empires  formed,  enlarged,  become  formidable— dwindle  to  no- 
thing, or  rife  to  fall  again  ;-~hoftile  kings,  dethrone  one  an- 
other the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  the  beginning,  like  wealc 
rivulet9,  foon  after  as  fwolien  rivers,  impetuous  torrents — over- 
flow and  ravage  the  furface  of  the  earth  all  at  length,  men  and* 
kings,  after  a  little  noife,  fall  and  difappear  in  the  abyfs  of  time, 
always  open  to  fwallow  them.  •  . 

4  Thou  lighteft  then  but  the  ruins  of  ancient  empires,  and  thex 
remains  of  vain  great nefs.  The  world  is  to  thee  but  as  a  vaft 
tomb,  where  the  allies  of  thofe  innumerable  generations  of  kings 
and  fubjec*ts  are  heaped  together  and  confounded,  fo  that  the  hand 
that  explores  them,  cannot  diftinguifli,  nor  find  any  veftige  of 
that  which  has  been  ;— whilft  thou  alone,  O  Sun!  O  luminary 
of  the  world  !  thou  alone,  witnefs  of  thefe  great  objects,  doll 
<pift  by  thyfeif,  immoveable  in  the  midft  of  thefe  perpetual  revo* 
lu  lions. 

4  In  vain  I  furvey  the  whole  earth,  to  difcover  the  magnificent 
monuments  that  adoring  nations  have  railed  to  thy  glory  :  — they 
arc  no  more  !  —Temples,  altars,  pontiffe  ; — all  are  vanilhed;  yet 
the  god  exifts,  and,  following  his  courfe,  triumphs,  from  the 
higheft  heavens,  over  the  wafte  of  ages.  Jealous  Time  always 
chained  to  thy  car,  cannot  extend  his  ravages  to  thee.  Thou 
paflcft  from  the  beginning  with  the  fame  rapidity,  through  the 
immenfity  of  the  fky,  and  rolled  thy  refplendent  globe,  through 
the  torrent  of  ages,  nor  can  it  weaken  or  flop  thy  courfe. 

4  Inftead  of  diminiihlng  thy  fplendour,  it  feems  to  revive  and 
increafewith  new  vigour.  The  end  of  thy  courfe  feems  yet  more 
brilliant  than  its  beginning.  Thy  car,  plunging  into  the  fea, 
leaves  after  ir,  in  the  iky,  long  ftreaks  of  light  which  extend  to 
the  region  of  darknefs. 

4  At  thy  fetting,  the  fky  is  variegated  in  a  thoufand  purple, 
golden,  azure  and  filvcr  hues— thou  quitteft  not  the  horizon  un- 
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til  filled  with' a  deluge  of  fir-e  to  be  lavifhed  on  other  worlds  ;  and 
the  fourcc  of  thy  rays,  that  beget  the  day,  and  vivify  the  flars  of 
night,  is  never  exhauiled,  ... 

*  Ye  muddy  fwamps  —  ye  impure  lakes,  haunts  of  a  thou  fa  nd 
horrid  reptiles,  images  of  hearts  infected  with  the  poifon  of  the 
paflions — you  do  not  fully  by  your  exhalations  thofe  pure  rays  ; 
if  they  light  you,  'tis  without  corrupting  themfelves,  and  with- 
out the  fmalleft  diminution  of  their  unchangeable  beauty, 

*  Sacred  ornament  of  the  heavens,  I  hail  thee  once  more  ;— r 
receive  to  the  end  of  time,  the  multiplied  homage  of  the  infinite 
beings  that  people  the  extent  of  the  world.  Shine  during  the  in- 
finite fpace  or  ages,  with  the  fame  fplendour; — enlighten  the 
earth  eternally,  the  fea,  and  the  heavens,  and  never  go  back 
into  the  gulph  of  chaos. 

*  Marvellous  luminary,  king  of  the  world,  be  immortal,  like 
the  gods.  Thou  art  their  heavenly  image;— their  nature  and 
their  glory  arc  painted  in  characters  of  fire  in  the  fplendour  of  thy 
dazzling  globe.  O  how  thy  afpe&  raviflies  my  foul,  how  it  en- 
larges it,  in  revealing  its  fublime  origin  !  Thou  ceafeft  not  to 
dilcovcr  to  it  the  Divinity,  Yesr-I  am  the  fon  of  the  gods  ;  I 
dare  no  longer  doubt  of  it,  when  I  contemplate  thee*  Every 
of  thy  rays  is  a  victorious  proof  of  their  exigence,  a  lively  fpark 
of  their  greatnefs,  and  the  continual  triumph  of  their  fupreme 
power.* 

There  is  a  very  animated  addrefs  to  the  Sun,,  at  the  condtK 

fion  of  the  poem  of  '  Carthon,'  by  ,  may  we  fUll  fay  by 

Oflian  I  for  Mr.  Macpherfon  perfeveres  in  his  obitinate  filence! 
But  its  own  fplendor  wants  not  the  afliftance  of  a  name  to  re- 
commend it.  There  is  fome  refemblance  between  thefe  two 
authors ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  ftyle  it  an  imitation,  though  the 
northern  poems  have  long  fince  appeared  in  the  polite  drefc  of 
their  civilized  neighbours. 

The  other  poem  is  an  Addrefs  to  the  Tomb  of  his  Parents. 
It  is  lefs  animated  than  the  former,  but  it  exhibits  a  picture 
really  interefling,  for  it  comes  home  '  to  our  own  buiinefs  and 
bofoms.'  In  the  former  we  admire  the  fplcndid  imagery  of* 
the  poet,  in  the  latter  we  feel  the  tender  forrows  of  the  man., 
Peace  to  your  manes,  ye  amiable  pair  1 — If  difembodied  fpi* 
rits  are  confeious  of  fublunary  affairs,  the  lamentations  of  fuch 
a  fon  muft  convey  the  moil  pleating  fatisfa&ion  ! 

The  author  informs  us  that  there  are  five  other  hymns  add- 
ed to  the  laft  edition  of  the  Hymne  au  Soleil ;  and,  that,  it 
the  prefent  attempt  meets  with  encouragement,  '  the  fame  in- 
dulgence may  be  claimed  for  the  reft.'  We  have  already  given 
our  opinion  of  his  Preface  ;  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tranflatios 
we  cannot  judge,  as  the  original  has  not  yet  reached  us  ;  but 
if  the  prefent  work  fucceeds,  of  which  we,  from  its  merits,  en- 
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temin  Httle  doubt,  we  would  recommend  to  him  more  atten-, 
tkn  to  the  arrangement  of  his  words.  The  cadence,  in 
many  places,  is  not  fo  harmonious  as  wevcould  wifti.  It  were 
eafy,  but  it  might  appear  invidious,  to  point  out  examples  of 
tjiis  defect  ;  and  we  were  in  general  too  much  pleafcd  to  be 
offended  with  little  errors. 

Natural  Hsftwy  general  and  particular,  by  the  Count  de  Buffon. 
Traitjlated  into  Englijh.    Illustrated  nvith  above  260  Copper- 
plates, and  occajtonal  Notes  and  Obfcrvations  by  the  Tranjlator* 
%  'vols.    %<vo.    3/.  p.  Cadell. 

'T^HE  general  character  of  Monf.  de  BufFon  is  well  known, 
*  *  He  is  an  intelligent,  eloquent,  and  animated  author  : 
Ms  knowlege  is  extenfive,  and  his  own  opinions  are  illuftrat- 
ed  by  a  language  peculiarly  elegant  and  ftrikingly  energetic 
It  has  been  queftioned,  however,  whether  this  enchanting' 
fplendor,  thefe  artificial  decorations,  have  not  injured  that 
fcience  which  they  were  deftined  to  adorn ;  whether  the  contrail 
between  thefe  del  u five  ornaments,  and  the  more  rugged  preci- 
fion  of  his  northern  rivals,  have  not  excited  an  attention,  which 
is  not  exclufively  due  to  his  real  merits.  The  *  Loupe  a  la 
main'  of  M.  BufFon,  has  perhaps  been  as  fatal  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Linnaeus,  as  the  '  clinquant  de  TafiV  was  to  the  poet 
of  modern  Rome ;  and  we  have  had  fome  recent  inftances, 
that  a  flowing  fentence,  and  a  clafTical  quotation,  have  been 
fuccefsfully  oppofed  to  attentive  diligence,  and  mature  inve- 
(ligation.  But  to  the  French  naturalift  we  owe  a  work,  which 
is  at  once  elegant  and  inftruclive  ;  extenfive  in  its  defign,  and 
iii  general  fatisfa&ory  in  its  performance.  The  fcience  of  na- 
tural hiftory  is  indebted  to  him  for  new  fa&s,  for  attentive  ob- 
fervations,  and  curious  experiments  ;  and  we  can  only  regret 
the  fpirit  of  rival Ihip  which  induced  him  to  oppoie  the  author, 
whofe  conduct  and  aluftance  would  have  been  valuable. 

This  is  not  the  firft  tranflation  of  Buffon's  extenfive  work, 
but  the  former  is  little  known,  and  fcarcely  deferves  to  be 
drawn  from  its  obfeurity.  The  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds  has 
been  long  fince  publifhed  in  various  forms,  but  that  of  Bird* 
is  lefs  known,  becaufe  M.  BufFon  has  not  yet  completed  it* 
The  work  now  before  us  is,  in  one  refpect,  finifhed,  as  it 
comprehends  the  general  hiftory  of  the  earth,  of  man,  and  of 
the  different  beads.  It  contains  alfo  the  fupplementary  vo- 
lume, pubiiflied  in  1776,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are  ar* 
ranged  in  their  proper  places. 

The  tranflation  is  in  general  executed  with  fidelity  :  th$ 
little  erroif  which  we  have  remarked  in  dur  comparifon,  are 
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neither  numerous  or  important.  The  tranflator,  Mr.  Smelliey 
is  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  and  remarkable  for  his  diligence 
and  attention.  His  literary  attainments  are  not  inconfider- 
able  ;  but,  like  his  countrymen,  he  cannot  forget  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  language  ;  and  in  this  work  we  ftill  meet  with 
a  few  Scotticifms.  Our  praife,  however,  of  the  tranflator 
mud  be  confined  to  his  accuracy.  When  M.  Buffo n  wantons 
in  conjecture,  his  language  is  often  laboured  with  additional  at- 
tention ;  we  lofe  the  argument,  while  we  admire  the  elo- 
quence of  this  modern  Fliny,  and  when  we  are  pleafed,  we 
often  think  we  have  been  inftrucled.  Mr.  Smellie  has  check- 
ed the  pleafing  delufion.  He  has  applied  the  wand  of  Merlin, 
and,  by  diflipating  the  cloud  which  by  the  force  of  enchant- 
ment had  exhibited  a  beautiful  figure,  has  (hewn  the  truth 
in  its  genuine  colours.  M.  BufFon  may  lofe  by  his  new  drefs, 
but  the  caufe  of  truth  will  gain  the  advantage. 

The  plates  are  copied  from  thofe  of  the  izmo  edition,  .pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  1752,  and  the  fubfequent  years;  and  are 
little  inferior  to  them.  Some  additional  ones  are  added* 
which,  by  Mr.  Pennant's  leave,  were  copied  from  his  Synop- 
£$  of  Quadrupeds. 

The  Preface  contains  a  very  (hort  and  general  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  natural  hiftcry,  from  the  interefting  accounts  of 
Ariltotle,  through  the  tedious,  infipid  details  of  Aldrovandus, 
to  the  more  concife  and  exact,  definitions  of  Linnseus.  It  would 
be  unjuft  not  to  give  the  tranflator's  account  of  his  attempts, 
as  his  modefty  and  candor  muft  difarm  the  feverity  of  the  cri- 
tic, even  if  greater  faults  occurred  to  excite  it. 

*  The  following  tranflation  comprehends  what  is  contained  in 
the  original  fifteen  volumes  in  quarto,  together  with  the  fupple- 
mentary  volume  to  the  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  excepting  the 
deferi prion  of  the  king's  cabinet,  the  dry  and  unintereiiing  ana- 
tomical diflecYions  and  menfurations,  which  can  be  of  little  ufe 
but  to  profefled  anatomifts,  and  hate  been  properly  omitted  by 
the  author  in  the  laft  Paris  edition.  The  method  of  ftudying  na- 
tural hifiory,  the  reprehenfion  of  methodical  diftributions,  and 
the  mode  of  defenbing  animals,  are  likewifc  omitted.  The 
chief  intention  of  theie  difcourfes  is  to  ridicule  the  authors  of 
lyfrematic  arrangements,  and  particularly  the  late  ingenious  an.l 
indefatigable  Sir  Charles  Linnaeus,  whofe  zeal  and  labours  in 
promoting  the  invcitigation  of  natural  objects  merit  the*higheft 
applaufe.  There  is  a  itronger  reafon  for  this  omiftion  :  the  fame 
remarks  and  arguments  are,  perhaps,  too  frequently  repeated  in 
the  hiftory  of  particular  animals. 

*  To  render  this  Englifti  verfion  more  valuable,  the  tranflator 
has  added  (hort  difliucYive  defcriptions  to  each  fpecics  of  quadru- 
peds* For  thefe  be  has  been  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  learned 
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and  ingenious  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  alfo  with  that  politencfs» 
and  difinterefted  regard  to  fcience,  which  ought  always  to  adorn 
the  gentleman  and  the  fcholar,  fiankly  permitted  the  engraving 
of  feveral  new  animals  from  his  excellent  Synopfis.  Bcfide  thefe 
ufeful  additions,  the  fynonimes,  and  the  generi  and  fpecific 
characters  given  by  Linnaeus,  Klein,  Briffon,  and  other  natural- 
ifts,  are  fubjoined  to  the  defcription  of  each  fpecies. 

4  Where  the  author  commits  miftakes,  or  where  he  recom 
mends  practices  regarding  the  management  of  particular  ani- 
mals, which  differ1  from  thofe  obferved  in  this  country,  the 
translator  has  taken  the  liberty  of  admrmadverting  upon  fuch» 
paflkges  in  notes  :  but  he  has  feldom  taken  any  notice  of  particu- 
lar theories  or  doctrines.  Thefe  muft  reft  upon  the  facts  and  ar- 
guments employed  by  the  author.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  tranflator  to  write  a  commentary  upon  his  original.' 

•  •       .  .      »  ■  

Obfervations  on  the  Three  firft  Volumes  of  the  Hijtory  of  Englijh 
Poetry:  In  a  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Author.  4/0.  2s.  6d. 
Stockdale. 

rT*HIS  is  an  attempt  to  depreciate  a  Hiftory,the  reputation 
•*    of  which  has  been  long  andjuftly  eitablilhed.    The  au- 
thor opens  his  addrefs  in  a  (train  of  panegyric  and  apology. 
*  The.  Hillory  of  Englifh  Poetry  ftands  high  in  public  eftima- 
tion.s— I  have  read  and  examined  your  great  and  important 
work  with  fome  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy. — Tf,  in' 
Tome  few  inftances,  I  may  be  thought  to  have  betrayed  a  % 
warmth  of  expreflidn,  from  which,  reputation  fo  high,  abili- 
ties fo  uncommon,  and  a  profeflion  fo  facred,  ought  to  have? 
been  wholly  exempt,  Sec.9   This  warmth  of  expreffion  is  foon 
betrayed,  but  not  in  a  few  inftances  only,  nor  in  any  degree  of 
moderation.    He  calls  the  piece  a  familiar  epjftie.    But  his 
familiarity  has  not  a  grain  of  good-nature  or  pleafantry.  In- 
deed, we  feldom  remember  to  h.ive  reviewed  a  controverfial 
pamphlet  on  fo  peaceable  a  fubjeft,  more  abounding  with  ill- 
manners  and  malignity.  He  feems  to  be  angry,  that  a  Hiftory 
of  our  Poetry  mould  have  been  undertaken  by  a  fcholar  of  po- 
lite tafte,  and  not  by  a  pedant.*  He  peremptorily  declares, 
that  Mr.  Warton  does  not  underftand  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
or  Greek  ;  that  he  has  feen  no  manufcripts  of  old  poetry, 
that  he  is  probably  an  Irifhman,  that  he  is  *  a  thorough- 
bred Oxonian  tory-rory  bighchurchman/  and  that,  on  ac- 
count of  his  frequent  literary  frauds  for  lucrative  purpofes, 
he  deferves  the  name  and  puniftimcnt  of  a  fwindler.  What 
writer  is  there  of  genius,  of  learning,   and  of  integrity, 
who  does  not  wifli  that  his  mod  avowed  adverfary  would  pub- 
lifh.  fuch  abufe  as  this  r  .  It,  would  be  an  unpleafing  and  per- ' 
Vot.  LIV.  Nov.  1782.  B  b  plexing 
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plexing  employment,  to  purfue  our  obferver  through  fifty 
prolix  quarto  pages  of  captious  and  fcurrilous  criticifm.  Bed 
we  will  produce  a  fpecimen.  Mr.  Warton  had  faid,  that 
Martin  Coccaic,  whofe  true  name  was  Theophilo  Folen- 
gio,  pubUihed  a  burlefque  Latin  poem  chequered  with  Italian 
and  Tufcan  words.  Here,  fays  our  author,  '  It  feems  to  be 
your  chief  ftudy,  if  you  ftudy  at  all,  to  court  abfurdity  ra- 
ther than  to  avoid  it  :  here  being  no  lefs  than  three  choke- 
blunders  in  little  more  than  fo  many  lines.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  a/Turned  name  of  the  above  writer  was  not  Marten; 
but  Merlin  Coccaie.  Secondly,  his  true  name  was  not  Thee* 
philo  but  Teonlo.  And,  thirdly,  the.  moil  illiterate  perton* 
muft  know,  that  the  Italian  or  Tufcan  »  either  one  and  the 
fame  language,  or,  at  leaft,  that  Tufcan  words  are  rrecefFarity 
Italian  ones.*  Thefe  are  furely  m  i  flakes  of  the  higheft 
cpnfequence  1  But  let  us  fee  what  we  can  make  of  thefe  tbrn 
tboue  blunder*.  With  regard  to  the  firft  charge,  Martin 
might  have  eafJy  been  an  error  of  the  prefs,  for  Merlin*  Be- 
fides,  in  fome  editions  of  Coccaie's  Macaronic  poem,  he  will 
be  found  to  be  actually  called  Martin^  The  fecond  charge  re- 
minds us  of  Seribleius*s  various  ways  of  fpelling  the  word 
punciad»  As  to  the  third,  Italian  and  Tufcan  are  certainly 
different  languages,  at  leaft  in  the  prefent  inftance,  where  the* 
poet's  defign  was  to  heighten  his  chequer- work.  Ct>Ccaie> 
therefore,  in  interlarding;  his  Latin  with  Italian,  mixed  the 
obfolete  Tufcan  diaieft. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Italian  that  our  author  is  fkifted.  He 
affects  a  profound  knowlege  of  the  Provencal  and  Spanifh  li- 
terature. Mr.  Warton  had  afTerted,  <  that  Petrauch  borrowed 
a  fonnet  from  Mefien-Jordi,  a  poet  of  Valencia.  '  Now, 
fays  he,  I  am  pretty  well  fatisfied  that  no  fuch  perfbn  as  Mef- 
fen-Jordi  ever  exifted^  Bui,  with  fubmiffion,  we  beg  leave 
to  inform  this  confumraate  matter  of  modern  languages,  that 
fome  of  the  early  Spanifh  hiftorians  have  very  feverely  reprov- 
ed Petrarch,  for  pillaging,  without  reserve  or  difguife,  the 
fegtiments  and  imageries  of  MerTen-Xordi,  a  knight  and  poet 
of  Valencia  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whofe 
fpnnets  were  celebrated  in  Gafcony  and  Thotoufe,  where  Pe- 
trarch refided,  Thefe  circuxnftances  are  particularly  fpecmed, 
in  an  old  hiftory  or  chronicle  of  Valencia,  written  by  Gafpard 
Scuolano.  We  refer  to  the  firil  tome,  and  the  fourteen* 
chapter. 

We  perceive  that  our  author  prudently  pafles  over  the  two 
djflertations  prefixed  to  Mr.  WartoVs  Hlftory.  Therea/on 
of  this,  he  tells  us,  was  to  avoid  a  trouWefome  infpe&ion  of 
4  the  numerous  and  uncommon  books  there  quoted:*  ami* 
4  -  ■•• wnitb 
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which  perhaps  a  critic,  whofe  library  and  learning;  appear  to 
lie  in  a  fmall  compafs,  might  have  found  it  difficult  either  to 
procure  or  to  nnderftand.  He  will  not,  however,  allow  that 
Mr.  Warton  ever  faw  or  confulted  thofe  books,  on  which,  in 
the  fecond  dilTertation,  he  has  raifed  an  '  ingenious  ftrufture,' 
relating  to  the  ambiguous  and  controverted  origin  of  romantic 
fable. 

The  obferver  profefTes  a  lingular  refpect  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Hearae,  of  indefatigable  memory  ;  and  is  quite  indignant, 
that  the  writer  of  a  '  humorous  trifle,'  entitled,  The  Compa- 
nion to  the  Ouide,  mould  have  treated  that  fagacious  anti- 
quary with  fo  much  ungenerous  ridicule.  Perhaps  our  ob- 
ferver is  perfuaded,  that  Hearne,  who  has  exhibited  a  moll 
exact  copy  of  the  Boards-head  Carol,  was  admirably  qualified 
to  write  the  Hiflory  of  Englifh  Poetry. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  our  author's  objec- 
tions, even  if  they  Ihould  be  all  admitted  to  be  juft,  by  no 
means  afreet  the  general  merit  and  fubftance  of  Mr.  Warton's 
work.  Such  cavils  are  nothing  more  than  the  gleanings  of 
minute  inveftigation,  the  effect  of  a  mind  anxious  about  little 
things;  intent  only  on  the  examination  of  extrinfic  and  unim- 
portant parts,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the  whole.  In  a 
hiftory,  containing  an  infinite  varifty  and  extent  of  matter,  it 
will' be  impoifible  to  avoid  petty  miftakes.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  deleft  frivolous  faults,  in  ib  vaft.  and  complicated  a  mafs  of 
refearch. 

To  thefe  obfervations  the  following  advertifement  is  affixed. 
*  Thefe  Obfervations,  printed  in  the  frze  of  Mr.  WartonV 
Hiftory,  are  extremely  proper  to  be  bound  up  with  that  cele- 
brated work,  to  which  they  will  be  found  a  very  ufeful  Ap- 
pendix.' Without  animadverting  on  the  elegance  of  the 
phrafe,  *  extremely  proper  to  be  bound  up  with/  and  without 
iayibg  for  what  other  purpofe  they  are  extremely  proper,  we 
mall  only  obferve  farther,  that  the  author  could  not  have  con-* 
trived  or  fuggefted  a  better  fcheme,  for  fecuring  long  life  to  fo 
contemptible  and  perifhable  a  performance. 


biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  Bonxyer,  Printer^ 
F.  S.  A.  and  of  many  of  bis  learned  friends.  By  John 
Nichols.    4/0.    1/.  is.  Nichols. 

\\f  E  have  now  before  us  a  work  of  a  fingular  kind,  the  me- 
*  *  moirs  of  an  eminent  printer,  accompanied  with  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  almoit  all  the  learned  men,  who  were 
connected  with  him,  either  by  friendmip,  or  the  cafual  inter- 
courfe  of  buiinefs  in  his  profeflion.    In  the  text  the  compiler 
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his  chiefly  confined  himfelf  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  a* 
chronological  detail  of  the  works  of  others,  which  he  printed. 
In  the  notes  he  has  infertcd  ail  the  authentic  anecdotes,  which 
could  be  colleaed  by  a  long,  diligent,  and  expenfive  enquiry, 
relative  to  every  author,  and  every  perfon  of  note,  whom  he. 
had  oecafion  to  mention  in  the  courfe  of  the  narrative. 
,  Mr.  William  Bowyer,  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  memoirs,  was 
born  in  London,  in  1699.    His  father  was  a  printer,  in  the 
foremoft  rank  of  his  profefiion.    At  a  proper  age  young  Mr. 
fiowyer  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  a 
nonjuring  clergyman  of  great  piety  and  learning*  at  Headley, 
near  Leatherhead,  in  Surry,  in  whofe  fchool  the  poet^Fenton 
was  at  that  time  ulher.    In  17 16  he  was  admitted  as  a  fizar  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.   Here  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Markland,  Mr.  Clarke,  author  of  The  Connexion 
of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh  Coins,'  and  other  learned 
men.    In  1722  he  left  Cambridge,  without  taking  any  de- 
gree, and  entered  into  the  printing  bufmefs  with  his  father. 
In  this  refpedable  profefiion  he  frequently  difplayed  his  critical 
abilities,  in  correcting  and  improving,  by  notes,  prefaces,  or 
diflertations,  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  books,  which  he 
reprinted. 

His  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  with  his  Conjures 
and  Obfervations,  his  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Hebrew 
months,  the  Sabbatical  years,  and  the  years  of  Jubilee,  his 
treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  and  other  pieces,  have 
been  received  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  are  indifputable 
proofs  of  his  lailduble  induftry  and  learning. 

Mr.  Bowyer  was  twice  married.  By  his  firfl  wife  he  had  a 
fon,  who  is  now  living. — He  died  November  18,  1777*  in 
the  78th  year  of  Jus  age.  , 

To  his  literary  and  profeffional  abilities  he  added  an  excel- 
lent moral  characler,  which  gained  him  the  friendfhip  and  pa- 
tronage of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
;  In  the  courfe  of  his-reading,  it  was  his  conftant  cuftom  to 
note  down  every  obfervation  which  occurred.  In  confequence 
of  this  practice,  he  filled  the  margins  of  many  of  his  books 
with  fuch  curious  remarks,  as  may  greatly  contribute  to  im- 
prove future  editions.  On  two  books  in  particular  he  beftow»J 
cd  much  pains:  viz.  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra,  1662,  and  Da- 
Gard's  f  Lexicon  Grsci  Teftamenti  Alphabeticum,  1660; 
both  which  he  left  accurately  corrected  and  much  enlarged. 

f  William  Du-Gard  was  born  in  1606,  educated  at  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  was  A.  M.  in  1630,  and  fome  time  matter  of  Mer- 
chant Baylor's  fchool.   He  died  166a. 
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The  former,  full  of  critical  ndtes,  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of 
Dr.  Owen,  and  the  latter  in  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbr,  Mr. 
Nichols. 

Some  years  fince  we  took  occafion,  in  our  Review,  to  re- 
commend Du-Gard's  Lexicon,  as  a  work  excellently  calcu- 
lated for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  and  young  ftudents  in  divinity  \ 
ferving  the  purpofe,  not  only  of  a  lexicon,  by  exhibiting  all 
the  words  in  the  Greek  Teftament,  as  they  ftand  in  the  text, 
with  their  explanations  and  inflections  ;  bait  anfwering  like- 
wife  the  end  of  a  concordance,  in  a  compendious  form.  There 
are  fome  errors  and  omiffions  f  in  this  work,  which,  we  pre- 
fumc,  Mr.  Bowyer  has  corrected  and  fupplied.  Thefe  im- 
provements will,  no  doubt,  render  it  much  more  valuable,  if 
at  any  time  it  mould  be  republilbed. 

From  the  numerous  biographical  anecdotes,  with  which 
this  work  is  enriched,  we  mall  extract  fome  of  thofe  which 
feem  to  be  more  particularly  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  common 
readers,  and  are  eafily  detached  from  the  context* 

Our  biographer,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Robert  Ainfworth,  the 
jnduftrious  editor  of  the  bell  Latin  dictionary  this  kingdom  has 
ever  produced,  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  ana  progrefs 
of  that  ufeful  work. 

'  Whilft  it  was  preparing,  the  execution  of  it  was  attended 
with  fo  many  difficulties,  that  jt  went  on  very  llowly  for  a  long 
time,  and  for  fome  years  was  entirely  fupprefled.  But  after- 
wards, on  account  of  Mr.  Ainfworth's  advanced  age,  and  a  dilbr- 
-dcr  that  affected  his  eyes,  I  was  defired  to  affifl  in  reviewing  the 
copy  ;  and  at  his  requeft,  and  the  bookfellers  concerned,  accept- 
ed of  it,  after  about  a  dozen  fheets  had  been  wrought  otf.'  Pre- 
face to  the  fecond  Edition;  which  was  publifhed  in  1746  b/ 
Samuel  Patrick,  LLD,  umer  to  the  Charter-Houfe  ;  with  many 
additions  and  improvements ;  to  which  Mr.  Ainfworth  himfelf 
•contributed,  as  did  alfo  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  given  his  afliftancc 
in  the  firft  edition.  In  the  fecond  edition,  however,  Mr.  Bow- 
yer in  MS.  has  remarked,  that  4  There  are  many  grofs  miftakes  ; 
•particularly  in  interprejing  *<7f*r  [cheeks]  to  ligniry  the  eye~lajhes% 
from  a  law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  Muliercs  ne  r  a  J  unto  genas* And 
'projicit  [throws  away,  or  lays  afi  Je]  ampulla*  et  ffjuipcdalia  ierbay 
Hor.  Ait.  Poet.  97,  he  interprets  utters  and  ma'es  ufe  of,  con- 
trary to  the  fenfe  of  the  place,  and  of  the  conftant  ufe  of  the 
word.  So  «r£o»»;fz.»  in  Greek.*  It  is,  however,  the  beft  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  —  Dr.  Patrick  dying  foon  af- 
ter, a  third  edition  was  fupei  intended  by  Mr.  Kimber  in  1751, 
with  little  or  no  variation  ;  and  in  17^2  an  edition,  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio,  much  improved,  by  Mr.  William  Young,  a  ge- 

f  Radere,  i.  e.  unguibus,  fays  Fcihis. 
*  As,  EfafmpaxiT*,  i  Cor-  xv.  31,  &c. 
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nius  far  fupcrior  to  cither  of  the  preceding  editors ;  and  whofe 
abilities,  if  he  could  have  bellowed  the  proper  application,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  publifh  a  better  Latin  Dictionary  than  any 
that  has  ever  appeared.  (Mr.  Young,  I  may  here  obferve,  was 
the  real  Parfon  Adams  of  fielding.)  —  An  edition  in  two  volumes 
o&avo  was  ptiblilhed  in  17:8,  under  the  infpecYion  of  Mr.  Tho- 
'mas,  who  corrected  a  fourth  edition  in  quarto,  1761.-- In  1773* 
-the  learned  Dr.  Morell,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  corrected,  for  the 
third  time,  an  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  as  appears  by  his  Let- 
ter to  Meffrs.  Longman  and  Johnfton  prefixed  to  it.  •  There  are 
few  names,'  he  oblerves,  '  fo  great  as  to  enhance  the  fale  of  any 
book  whatever,  if  its  own  utility  does  not  recommend  it :  and  as 
to  myfelf ;  not  being  a  dangler,  or  in  any  way  importunate,  by 

•  conlhturon  ;  fioce,  after  frequent  dedications,  by  permiffton,  by 
requeft,  I  can  only  fay  with  my  late  friend  Dr.  Young,  I  have 
been  fo  long  remembered,  I  am  forgot  ;  I  was  induced  to  in- 
fevibe  this  work  to  you,  with  whom  alone  I  can  boaft  a  mutual 
obligation.*  This  was  the  fifth  edition  in  quarto ;  and  my  vener- 
able friend,  who  alfo  fuperintended  an  o&avo  edition  in  one  vo- 
lume 1774,  is  now  (1780)  again  engaged  in  correcting  another 
•edition  in  quarto.1 

Mr.  Ainfworth  was  matter  of  a  confiderable  boarding  fchool 
at  Bethnal  Green,  and  fucceflively  in  fome  other  villages  near 
.London,  where  he  taught  with  reputation  many  years  ;  when, 
having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  he. retired.  His  Diction- 
ary was  h>ft  publiftied  in  1736,  and  has  gone  through  eight 
editions.  Befides  this  ufeful  work,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
grammatical  treatife,  and  feveral  other  pieces.  He  died  at 
London  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

In  his  account  of  Maittaire,  oar  author  gives  us  the  follow, 
ing  lift  of  the  Latin  writers,  which  that  excellent  editor  pub- 
limed  feparately,  mcft  of  them  with  indexes. 

*  a  » 

*  In  1713,  Chrittus  Paticns  [an  heroic  poem  by  ReneRapin, 
a^Jefuit,  firlt  printed  in  1674;]  Juftin  ;  Lucretius  ;  Phsedrus  i 
Salluft ;  and  Terence.  In  171c,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Pro- 
pertius ;  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  Floruj ;  Horace;  Juvenal;  Ovid, 
three  volumes  ;  and  Virgil.  In  1716,  Caefar's  Commentaries; 
Martial ;  Quintus  Curtiils.  In  1718  and  1725,  Vellcius  Pater* 
cuius.  In  1 7 19,  Lucan.  In  172c,  Bonefonii  Carmina.  And 
.  here  he  appears  to  have  (lopped;  all  the  other  claffics  which  are  a- 
fcribed  to  hitn  having  been  thus  difclaimed,  by  a  memorandum 
which  I  have  under  his  own  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life : 
*<  As  the  Editor  of  feveral  claflics  fome  years  ago  printed  in  I  zmo. 
at  Meflrs.  Tonfon  and  Watts' prefs,  thinks  it  fufiicient  to  be  an- 
fwerable  for  the  imperfections  of  thole  editions,  without  being 
charged  with  the  odium  of  claiming  what  has  been  put  our  by 
editors  much  abler  than  himfclf ;  he  therefore  would  acquaint 
the  publick,  that  he  had  no  haud  in  publiftiing  the  follow  ing 
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books,  which  in  fotne  news-pa'pers  have  been  advertifed  under  his 
name,  viz*  Sophoclis  Tragcedias  j  Homerii  Ilias;  Mufarum  An- 
^Kcanarum  Analog ;  Livii  Hiftoria  ;  Plinii  Epiftolae  &  Panegy- 
ricus;  Condones  &  Orationes  ex  Hiftoricis  Latinis.  M.  M.' 

The*  following  paragraph  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  contains 
ian  intimation  which  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  obferve. 

'  Mr.  Mai ttaire's  valuable  library,  which  had  been  fifty  years 
collecting,  was  fold  by  auction  by  MeflVs.  Cock  and  Langford  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  and  beginning  of  the  following,  taking 
up  in  all  forty-four  nights.  Mr.  Cock,  in  his  prefatory  adver- 
"~  tifement,  tells  us.  *  In  exhibiting  thus  to  the  publick  the  entire 
library  of  Mr.  Maittaire,  I  comply  with  the  will  of  my  deceafed 
friend,  and  in  printing  the  catalogue  from  hU  own  copy  juft  as  he 
left  it  (though*  by  (o  doing,  it  is  the  more  voluminous,)  I  had  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  doing  the  jultice  I  owe  to  his  memory, 
but  alfo  of  gratifying  the  curious.'  I  fcarcely  need  add  that  the 
printing  of  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowycr;  but  mail 
take  this  opportunity  of  obfervinjj,  that  the  prefent  mode  of  com* 
piling  catalogues  of  celebrated  libraries  for  fale,  fo  much  more 
laconic  than  that  which  obtained  about  40  years  ago,  ex- 
cept when  Mr.  Samuel  Paterfon  exerts  that  talent  of  cataloguing 
for  which  he  is  particularly  diftinguifhed,  cannot  poflfibly  do 
equal  jnftice  with  the  ancient  mode,  either  in  a  literary  or  pecu- 
niary view.' 

To  this  remark  we  (hall  add,  that  as  the  catalogues  of  large 
libraries  fold  by  auction,  are  generally  prcferved  by  men  of 
learning,  for  the  fake  of  afcertaining  the  dates  or  titles  of 
books,  they  may  be  rendered  infinitely  more  ufeful  at  a  fmall 
•xpence,  by  fubjoining  an  alphabetical  index,  containing  the 
names  of  the  authors,  whofe  works  are  promifcuoufly  intro- 
duced in  the  courfe  of  the  fale.  With  this  improvement,  Dr. 
Mead's  catalogue,  which  at  prefent  is  confufed  and  almoft  ufe- 
lefs,  would  have  been  as  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, as  the  Bibliotheca  "Menckeniana,  Bultelliana,  or  any 
other  publication  of  the  fame  kind.  The  aoaioneer  would 
derive  fuflicient  advantage  from  fuch  catalogues- 

Dr.  Rawlinfon,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  died  in  1755. 
*  His  body,  fays  our  author,  with  counfellor  Layer's  *  head 
in  his  right  hand,  was  buried  in  a  vault  (in  the  north  aile  of 
St.  Giles's  church,  Oxford)  of  which,  with  the  infeription, 
he  had  a  plate  engraved  in  his  life-time.' 

•  The  political  principles  of  Dr.  Rawlinfon  are  now  merely 
matter  of  speculation  ;  but  may  be  afcertained  by  this  peculiar 
circumftance  :  when  the  head  of  Layer  was  blown-off  from  Tern- 

...    ■  ■  ■ 

•  Chriltopher  Layer,  Efq.  was  executed  for  high  treafon  j  par- 
ticularly for  publifliing  the  pretended*  declaration,  in  1713. 
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pie  Bar,  it  was  picked  up  by  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood^ 
who  fhewed  it  to  fome  friends  at  a  public-houfe  ;  under  the  floor 
of  which  houfe,  I  have  been  allured,  it  was  buried.  Dr.  RaV- 
linfon  mean-time  made  enquiry  after  the  head,  with  a  wifli  to 
purchafe  it,  was  impofed  on  with  another  inftead  of  Layer's  ; 
which  he  preferved  as  a  valuable  relique,  and  directed  it  to  be 
buried  in  his  hand.* 

Imagine  this  venerable  antiquary  and  his  companion  awak- 
ing out  of  their  flumber,  how  would  the  former  be  amazed 
and  mortified  on  his  perceiving,  that  he  had  been  taking  to 
his  bofom,  not  the  head  of  the  counfellor,  but  the  worthlefs 
pate  of  fome  ftrolling  mendicant,  fome  footpad,  or  fome  fu- 
perannuated  harlot  I 

There  is  a  memorable  ftory  of  the  fame  kind,  relating  to 
the  bones  of  Livy.    In  the  year  1 41 3 ,  the  citizens  of  Padua, 
in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  chapel,  found  a  fort  of  cof- 
iin,  on  which  was  inferibed  T.  Livius,  &c.    The  whole  city, 
imagining  that  it  contained  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  hi- 
ftorian  of  that  name,  was,  on  this  event,  a  fcene  of  univerfal 
exultation  ;  and  thefe  fuppofed  illuftrious  relics  were  removed 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  mod  confpicuous  and 
honourable  fituation  in  tjie  city,  where  a  ftatue  was  creeled  to 
the  memory  of  Livy,  with  a  fuitable  infeription.    In  145 I, 
Alphonfus  V.  king  of  Aragon,  hearing  of  this  wonderful 
<lifcovery,  employed  an  ambaflador  to  requeft,  that  the  magi- 
"ilrates  of  Padua  would  fend  him,  upon  any  terms,  the  bone  of 
that  arm  with  which  their  famous  countryman  had  written  his 
hiftory.    Upon  obtaining  this  favour,  he  caufed  the  bone  to 
be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greateft  ceremony,  and  pre- 
ferved as  a  moll  valuable  relic.    But  many  years  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Gudius*,  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  in- 
feription, which  was  originally  placed  over  the  body,  inconr 
leftably  demonferated,  that  the  bones  which  had  been  pre- 
ferved with  fo  much  veneration,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
remains  of  one  Halys,  who  had  been  a  flave,  and  on  receiving 
his  freedom,  had,  as  ufual,  annexed  to  his  own  the  name  of 
his  matter,  T.  Livius,  which  had  belonged  to  many  perfons 
at  Padua,  bcfides  the  celebrated  hi ftorian. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  detection  of  this  grofs  miftake,  fe- 
veral  modern  f  writers  have  gravely  told  us,  that  the  bones  of 
Livy  were  difcovercd  at  Padua  in  the  year  14.13  ! 

Such  deceptions  i*u>uld  put  antiquaries  on  their  guard 
againft  a  weak  and  ridiculous  credulity. 


•  Vide  Morbof  de  Patavinitatc  Liviana,  c.  3. 

f  Hiftorical  ami  Claflical  Dictionary,  8vo.  177*.  &c.  &c. 
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In  his  account  of  David  Papillon,  Efq.  another  eminent 
antiquary,  our  author  relates  the  following  anecdote^  which 
we  tranfcribe  more  on  account  of  its  angularity  than*  its  im- 
portance. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  he  contracted  with  Thomas  Ofborne  to 
furnilh  him  with  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  books  at  three-pence 
a- piece.  The  only  conditions  were,  that  they  mould  be  perfect, 
and  that  there  (hould  be  no  duplicate.  Ofborne  was  highly 
pleafed  with  his  bargain  ;  and  the  firil  great  purchafe  he  made, 
lent  him  a  large  quantity ;  that  the  next  purchafe,  he  found  he 
could  fend  but  few,  and  the  next  ftill  fewer ;  that,  not  willing  to 
give  up,  he  fent  booki  worth  five  (hillings  a  piece  ;  and  at  laft 
was  forced  to  go  and  beg  to  be  let  off  the  contract.  Eight  thou- 
fand  books  would  be  wanted  ;  and  it  teems  that  though  the  books, 
which  bookfellers  call  rums,  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  becaufe 
they  come  oftener  in  their  way  than  they  like ;  yet  that  they  are 
not  fo  really,  reckoning  only  one  of  a  fort.' 

In  the  following  note  our  inquifitive  biographer  afcertains 
the  real  author  of  a  well-known  tract,  entitled  The  great  Im- 
portance of  a  Religious  Life,  which  has  been  afcribed  to  vari- 
ous wrirers. 

*  It  is  -a  fomewhat  fingular  circumftance  that  the  real  author 
of  this  mod  admirable  treatife  (hould  never  yet  have  been  pub- 
lickly  known,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  plainly  pointed  out  in 
the  following  *  Short  Character'  prefixed  to  the  book  itfelf.  4  It 
may  add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  reflections  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  author's  life  was  one 
uniform  exemplar  of  thofe  precepts,  which,  with  fo  generous  a 
zeal  and  fuch  an  elegant  and  affecting  fimplicity  of  (tyle,  he  en- 
deavours to  recommend  to  general  practice.  He  left  others  to 
contend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  inflame  themfelves  and  the 
world  with  endlefs  controverfy  :  it  was  the  wifer  purpofe-of  his 
more  ennobled  aim,  to  act  up  to  thofe  clear  rules  of  conduct 
which  Revelation  hath  gracioufly  prefcribed.  He  poffefled  by 
temper  every  moral  virtue ;  by  religion  every  ChriiKan  grace. 
He  had  a  humanity  that  melted  at  every  diftrefs  ;  a  charity  which 
not  only  thought  no  evil,  but  fufpected  none.  He  cxercifed  his 
profeflion  with  a  fltill  and  integrity,  which  nothing  could  equal 
but  thedifinterefted  motive  that  animated  his  labours,  or  the  ami- 
able modefty  which  accompanied  all  bis  virtues.  He  employed 
his  induftry,  not  to  gratify  his  own  defires  ;  no  man  indulged 
himfelf  lefs  :  not  to  accumulate  ufclcfs  wealth  ;  no  man  more 
iiifdained  fo  unworthy  a  purfuit  ;  it  was  for  the  decent  advance- 
ment of  his  family,  for  the  generous  afliftance  of  his  friends,  for 
the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent.  How  often  did  he  exert  his  dif- 
tinguiflied  abilities,  yet  reiufe  the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  of 
the  widow,  the  fathcrlefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him  ! 
In  a  word,  few  have  ever  paffed  a  more  ufeful,  not  one  a  more 
Mamelefs  life  ;  and  his  whole  time  was  employed  either  in  doing 
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good,  or  m  meditating  it.  He  jdied  on  the  6th  of  April,  17439 
and  lies  buried  under  the  Cloifter  ot  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel. 
umlm.  pat.  opt.  me*,  fil.  r>ic.'  The  following  Kpitapb,  in- 
fcrifed  on  a  (tone  under  the  cloifter  above  referred  to,  will  clearly 
point  out  the  author  of  the  above  performance  : 

4  Here  lies  the  Body  of 
William  Melmoth,  Efq. 
Late  one  of  the  Senior  Benchers 
of  this  Hon.  Society,  Who  died 
April  the  6th,  1743,  in  the  77th 
Year  of  his  Age. 

•  Let  Mr.  Melmoth 's  name  therefore  be  handed  down  to  pefte- 
rity  with  the  honour  it  fo  eminently  deferves  ;  let  the  author  of 
the  *  Short  Character*  have  his  ihare  of  the  honour  due  to  the 
worthy  fon  of  a  worthy  fire  ;  and  let  it  be  mentioned,  to  the  cre- 
«iit  ot  the  age,  that,  notwithftanding  many  large  editions  had  be- 
fore circulated,  36^00  copies  of  this  ufeful  treatife  have  been  fold 
iu  the  iail  fifteen  years.* 

This  fhort  character  was  not,  and,  it  is  evident,  could  not 
be  inferted  in  any  edition  of  The  Great  Importance,  publiOied 
before  the  author's  death. 

As  the  Di&ionary  of  Mr.  Chambers  is  now  repnbtifhing,  in 
weekly  numbers,  with  a  fuccefs  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
modern  literature,  the  following  particulars,  fome  of  which 
were  communicated  by  the  late  William  Ayrey,  efq.  relative 
to  that  very  ufeful  and  laborious  author,  cannot  but  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

*  Ephraim  Chambers  was  born  at  Kendal,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  of  Quaker  parents,  who  bred  him  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fed) ;  which,  however,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he 
(hewed  no  attachment  to,  if  he  even  did  not  abandon  <bcm.  He 
was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe-maker  ;  and,  during 
his  connexion  with  that  fkilful  mechamck,  acquired  the  taite  for 
learning,  which  continued  his  prevailing  pafiion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  His  principal  work,  The  4  Cyclopedia,' 
was  the  refult  of  many  yean  application.  It  was  firft  publiflied 
in  two  volumes  folio,  1728,  by  a  fubfeription  of  four  guineas, 
and  has  a  very  refpeclable  lift  ot  fubferibcrs.  The  dedication  to 
the  kiug  is  dated  Gray's  Inn,  October  ic,  1727.  A  fe- 
cond  edition*,  with  corre&ions  and  additions,  was  printed  in 
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•  *  In  an  advertifement  to  the  fecond  edition,  he  obviates  the 
compkints  of  fuch  readers  as  might,  from  his  paper  of  *  Confedera- 
tions' puhlifhed  fome  time  before,  have  expected  a  new  work  in- 
rlead  of  a  new  edition.  A  conttderahte  part  of  the  copy  was  prepared 
w*(h  th.u  view,  and  more  than  twenty  fhee's  were  actually  printed 
off,  with  defign  to  have  pubiiflud  a  volume  in  the  winter  ok 
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-1738  + ;  a  third  in  17*9  ;  a  fourth  in  1741 ;  and  a  fifth  in  17461. 
Mr.  Chambers's  attention  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  this  under- 
taking. He  was  clc&ed  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  November 
6,  1729  ;  and  joined  in  a  tranilation  and  abridgement  of  4  The 
Philofophical  Hiftory  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  ;  or  an  Abridgment  of  the  Papers  relating  to 
Natural  Philofophy,  wluch  have  been  publiftied  by  the  Members 
of  that  iliuftrious  Society,  1742,'  five  volumes  oftavo.  Hia 
{hare  in  this  work  has  been  much  cenfured  by  his  coadjutor  and 
afilftant  Mr.  John  Martin,  F.R.  S.  and  profeflbr  of  botany  at 
Cambridge*!  He  likewife  was  concerned  in  a  periodical  work, 
called  *  The  Literary  Magazine,'  which  was  begun  in  1735, 
and  wrote  many  articles  therein,  particularly  tjie  review  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  book.  Mr.  Ayrey,  who  was  his  amanuenfis  from  the 
age  of  twelve,  in  172810  1733,  faid,  that  in  that  time  he  copied 
near  twenty  folio  volumes,  which,  Mr.  Chambers  ufed  to  fay, 
comprehended  materials  for  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  that 
iizc,  though  he  at  the  fame  time  added,  they  would  neither  he 
fold  nor  read  if  printed.  He  was  represented  as  a  man  equally 
indefatigable,  perfpicacious,  and  attentive,  yet  never  acquired 
much  money  by  his  labours  ;  very  chearful,  but  hafty  and  im- 
petuous ;  free  in  his  religious  fentiments ;  kept  little  company, 
and  had  but  few  acquaintance;.  He  was  alfo  very  exa&  in  money 
matters.  He  made  a  will  ftiortly  before  his  death  (which  was 
never  proved)  in  which  he  declared  he  owed  no  debts,  except  to 

and  to  have  gone  on  publishing  a  volume  yearly  till  the  whole  was 
completed  ;  but  the  bookfellers  were  alarmed  by  an  a6t  then  agitat- 
ing in  parliament,  which  contained  aclaufe  obliging  th«  publi&er* 
of  all  improved  editions  of  books  to  print  their  improvements  fe- 
parately.  The  bill  palled  the  commons,  but  failed  in  the  houfe  of 
Jords. 

f  •  While  the  fccond  tdition  of  Chambers^*  Cyclopaedia,  tbt 
pride  of  bookfellers,  and  the  honour  of  the  EogHOi  nation,  was  in 
the  prefs,  I  went  to  the  author,  and  begged  leave  to  add  a /ingle  fyU 
)ab)e  to  his  magnificent  work  j  and  that,  for  Cyclopedia,  he  wou'4 
write  £»cyclopa?dia.  To  talk  to  the  writer  of  a  Dictionary,  is  like 
talking  to  the  writer  of  a  Magazine  ;  every  thing  adds  to  his  par- 
cel :  and,  tnftead  of  contributing  one  fyllahle,  I  was  the  occalion  of 
a  confiderable  paragraph.  I  told  him  that  the  addition  of  the  pre 
position  en  made  the  meaning  of  the  word  more  precife  j  that  Cy- 
clopaedia might  denote  the  in  It  rue!  ion  of  a  circle,  as  Cyropa?dja  is 
the  fnftruction  of  Cyrus,  the  on,  in  compofition,  being  twined  in  0  \ 
but  that,  if  he  wrote  Encyclopaedia,  it  determined  it  to  be  from  th« 
dative  of  Cyclus,  inflroction  in  a  circle.  I  urged,  fecondly,  that  Vof, 
Hus  bad  obfenred,  in  his  book  de  Vitiis  Sermonis,  that*  Cyclopae- 
dia was  ufed  by  (bine  authors,  but  Encyclopaedia  by  the  heft/  This 
deferved  fome  regard,  and  he  paid  to  it  the  beft  he  could  :  he  made 
an  article  of  his  title  to  Juitify  it.*  W.  Bowyer.* 

•  *  See  Preface  to  his  '  Diflertation  00  Virgil/  1770/  i»mo. 
p.  361.* 
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his  taylor  for  a  roque-laure.  He  lived  in  chambers  at  Gray** 
Inn,  but  died  at  Canonbury  Houfe  at  Iflington  ;  and  was  buried 
at  Weftminfter,  where  the  following  infeription,  written  by  fcim» 
felf,  is  placed  in  the  cloiiier s  of  the  abbey  ; 

*  Multis  pervulgatus, 
Paucis  notus  , 
Qui  vitam,  inter  lucem  et  umbram, 
Nec  eruditus  nec  idiota, 
Literis  deditus,  tranfegit ;  fed  ut  homo 
Qni  humani  nihil  a  fe  alienum  putavit/ 
Vita  fimul,  et  laborious  functus, 

Hie  requiefcere  voluit, 
Ephraim  Chamuers,  F.  R.S. 
Obiit  xv  Mart,  mdccxx.' 

Here  the  limits  of  our  Review  oblige  us  to  conclude  this  arr 
tide,  though  we  could  extend  it  much  farther  with  pleafure 
Co  ourfelves  and  advantage  to  our  readers  :  for  it  is  but  juilice 
to  the  accurate  and  ingenious  author  to  declare,  that  this  work 
contains  a  copious  trcafure  of  biographical  information  ;  and 
may  be  faid  to  form  a  valuable  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  and 
advancement  of  literature  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century  to  the  end  of  the  year  1777. 

Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  Univerftty  of  Oxford,  in  the 
Tear  1 782,  at  the  LeQure  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton, 
M.  J.  late  Canon  of  Salijbury.    By  Robert  Holmes,  M.  A. 

i   $vo.    4*.  Rivington. 

^TpHlS  is  the  third  volume,  which  has  appeared  in  confe- 
quence  of  Mr.  Bampton's  bequeit.  The  authors  of  the 
two  former  were  Dr.  Bandinel  and  Dr.  Neve. 

The  argument  purfued  in  thefe  lectures,  is  drawn  from  the 
prophetical  teittmony  of  John  the  Baptift  to  the  Gofpel  and 
its  Author,  and  from  the  principal  prophecies  of  Chrift  him- 
felf,  which  are  jointly  urged  in  fupport  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

As  we  cannot  eafily  give  our  readers  an  epitome  of  thefe  dif- 
courfes,  without  being  in  danger  of  weakening  the  author's 
chain  of  reafoning,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  a  fhort  ex- 
trad,  containing  the  general  concluiions,  which  he  himfclf 
has  deduced  from  the  foregoing  prophecies. 

*  The  baptifmal  do&rine  of  John,  and  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies, refpecting  the  Meffiah  and  his  kingdom,  agreed  in  their 
true  principles  and  import,  and  therefore  might  both  proceed 
from  the  fame  divine  Spirit.  And,  as  the  Baptili,  in  aflign- 
ing  the  attributes  of  the  Mefliah,  and  characterizing  his  king*> 
dotn,  proceeded  upon  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  Scripture,  con- 
trary 
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teary  to  the  notions  and  traditions  of  the  Jews ;  and,  above* 
all,  added  to  the  prophecies  many  new  and  original  circum-' 
llances,  which  were  afterwards  fulfilled,  it  appears,  that  a  di-, 
vine  revelation  had  been  actually  vouchfafed  to  himfelf. 

'  Several  attributes  of  the  Mefiiah's  perfon  and  office  John,, 
as  his  forerunner,  predicted,  before  he  knew  him  ;  and  after 
the  Meffiah  was  personally  notified  to  him  by  divine  revelation, 
he  afcribed  to  him  many  new  characters,  denoting  his  official 
and  perfonai  glory,  which  feemed  not  to  have  been  revealed 
to  the  Baptilt,  at  his  original  miflion.  Thefe  and  other  evi- 
dences were  pointed  out  in  proof  that  he  a&ed  under  conti- 
nual infpiration  from  God.  All  thefe  characters  John,  as  a 
witnefs,  applied  to  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom  he  had  baptized 
to  the  office  of  MelTiah.  In  order  to  lhew  that  this  applica-, 
tion  was  jurt,  he  inltanced  the  defcent  and  abode  of  the  Spirit 
upon  Jefus,  which  he  faw,  and  the  voice  of  the  Father,  that 
proclaimed  him  his  beloved  Son,  which  he  heard. 

'  When  Jefus  entered  upon  his  miniftry,  he  aflumed,  and  > 
by  difplaying  the  mighty  works  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Spil 
rit,  that  dwelt  in  him,  juftified  himfelf  in  a/Turning  the  feve-: 
ral  character:,  previoufly  afcribed  to  him  by  the  Baptilt.  At 
the  fame  time  he  gave  prophetical  views  of  the  various  circum-' 
fiances  and  ficuations,  through  which  he  mould  pafs,  and  of 
feveral  fucceffive  ads  of  power,  which  he  would  difplay,  in. 
accompli  tiling  each  of  thofe  characters,  which' the  Baptilt  had 
afcribed  to  him,  and  which  he  had  thus  aflumed  to  himfelf. 

*  He  alto  delivered  prophecies,  parallel  indeed  to  thofe'of, 
John,  bat  far  exceeding  the  meafure  of  the  prophetical  fpiric 
in  the  Ba.tiil.    In  his  minute  particularity,  as  to  circum- 
ftances  ;   in  his  exact  limitations,  as  to  time;  and,  in  his 
original  difpofuion  and  arrangement  of  things  in  the  work  of; 
redemption,  all  implying  the  fame  perfect  fcnowlege  of  the' 
human  and  divine  mind,  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ap- 
peared through  the  veil  of  his  flelh.    And  moreover,  by  pro-, 
mifmg  to  fulfil  his  own  prophecies,  and  actually  fulfilling 
them,  after  his  death  and  refurreCtion,  and  after  his  afcend-- 
ing  up,  where  he  was  before,  to  the  glory,  which  he  had  with, 
the  Father,  before  the  world  was ;  in  a  word,  by  delivering 
prophecies  and  promifes  in  his  ltate  of  humiliation,  which  he 
has,  to  this  time,  fignally  accomplished  in  his  irate  of  glory," 
he  has  given  evidence,  which  ftrengthens  daily,  that  he  wal 
the  Son  of  God,  and  came  down  from  heaven,  and,  beimr 
madeperfeft,  in  all  his  offices,  is  become  the  author  of  eter- 
nal falvation  to  them,  that  obey  him. 

«  The  general  fubftance  of  the  foregoing  difcourfes  will,  jt 
it  prefumed,  yield  a  fufficient  foundation  for  thefe  conclufions, ' 
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if  the  authenticity  of  the  Gofpel -hiftory,  to  which  the  appeal 
lias  alt  along  been  unrefervedly  made,  cannot  reafonably  be 
difputed.  With  refpect  to  this  point,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
many  prophecies  of  Jefus,  which  have  been  already  mention- 
ed, namely,  that  his  Gofpel  mould  be  preached  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  and  moft  of  his  Apoftles  be  put  to  death, 
*nd  Peter  particularly  by  crucifixion,  before  the  end  of  Ifrael 
jhould  come;  and,  that  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerufalem 
Aottld  be  overthrown,  and  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till 
the  end  of  a  period,  not  yet  fulfilled;  and  that  the  Jews 
mould  9  be  carried  captive  into  all  lands,'  before  that  very 
generation  of  men  mould  pafs  away ;  were  all  extant  in  written 
Gofpels,  long  before  either  of  the  predictions  were  accomplim- 
ed.  Hiftory,  facred,  ecclefiaftical,  and  profane,  and  even 
the  prefent  condition  of  Jerufalem  and  of  the  Jewifii  people, 
concur  in  their  teftimony,  that  all  thefe  prophecies  either  have 
been  exactly  fulfilled  already,  or  are  now  in  a  courfe  of  ac- 
complimment. 

'  Since  then  the  divine  Spirit  only,  which  forefeeth  all 
things,  could  have  dictated  thefe  prophecies,  and  the  divine 
power  only,  which  ordereth  all  things,  could  have  exactly  ad- 
justed the  feveral  events  to  the  predictions,  as  they  flood  in  the 
New  Teftament  writings  ;  it  feems  evident  that  both  at  the 
firft  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  by  Jefus,  and  at  the  written  pub- 
lication of  it  by  the  EvangeliUs,  God  fet  his  feal  upon  it,  and 
marked  it  for  his  own,  by  applying  his  tranfeendent  attributes 
of'  prefcience  and  power,  to  witnefs  and  fupport  it ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  baptifmal  predictions  and  teftimony  of 
John,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jefus,  as  both  are  reprefented  in 
the  Gofpels,  were  truly  the  witnefs  of  God,  which  he  hath 
teftified  of  his  Son.' 

This  learned  writer  has  maintained  his  argument  in  an  able 
manner  ;  and,  by  bringing  an  accumulation  of  prophecies  in- 
to one  view,  has  exhibited  a  ftrong  prefumptivc  evidence  in' 
favour  of  Chriftianity.  By  taking  this  ground,  he  has  luckily 
avoided  ail  temptation  to  advance  or  fupport  any  of  tho&  {Spe- 
culative points  in  theology,  which  have  been  contended  for 
by  others',  under  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy  ;  but  which, 
•n  reality,  have  no  foundation  in  the  New  Teflament. 

—  .   .     .  :  . —  , 

i 

Jn  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature.    Ftl.  /.    1 2«», 

zs.  Dodfley. 

"X \T  HEN  children  firft  begin  to  fpeak  and  to  read,  the  ge- 
*  *    nerality  of  people  feem  to  imagine,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  forming  any  rational  ideas,  or  comprehending  any 
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ifefttl  inftruaion.  Under  this  perfuafion,  they  are  treated  as  a 
fpecies  of  idiots.  Their  views  are  turned  upon  the  loweit  and 
the  moK  trifling  objects.  The  language,  in  which  they  arc 
addrefled,  is  a  defpicable  jargoR  of  broken  Englifli*.  And 
fome  &f  tfcfe  books,  which  are  put  into  their  hands,  are  writv 
ten  in  a  mean  ftyle,  *Med  with  foolifh  and  contemptible  fto- 
rjes,  the  very  reverie  of  every  that  can  open  their  minds,  or 
give  them  juft  and  rational  notions.  i 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd  and  pernicious  than  a 
practice  which  thus  vitiates  the  tafte,  and  gives  the  mind  * 
falfe  bias,  at  the  commencement  of  its  progrefs  in  learning. 
Parents  and  others,  who  have  the  care  of  children,  mould 
confider,  that  good  fenfe,  correct  language,  and  delicacy  of 
fentiment,  are  as  eafily  underflood  and  remembered,  as  idle 
gibberiih,  or  a  ridiculous  tale. 

The  fmall  volume  we  are  now  confidering  is  not  of  this 
clafs.  It  is  formed  upon  a  fuperior  plan,  and  prefents  the 
young  reader  with  a  feries  of  elegant  and  important  inftruc- 
tions. 

The  firft  leflbns  confift  of  (hort,  eafy  fcntenees,  calculated 
for  the  youngeft  readers,  who  advance  with  a  flow  pace,  and 
can  fcarcely  fupport  their  voice  through  nve  or  fix  monofyila- 
bles.  It  is  not  fufficient,  as  the  author  obferves,  that  the 
Hvdrdi  are  eafy  and  familiar,  the  fenttnces  ought  to  be  jbort*. 
For  children,  by  attempting  to  raa^  a  longer  fentence  than 
their  feeble  organs  can  command,  iiWritabiy  fall  into  a  whin- 
ing, muttering,  drawling  tone,  the  common  fault  of  thofe 
who  have  been  taught  to  read  byperfons  of  no  tafte  or  judge- 
ment. Thefe  Ihort  fentences,  which  are  not  divided  by  any 
point,  the  author  directs  the  reader  to  pronounce  clearly  and 
diftin&Iy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit  and  vivacity. 

The  young  Undent  u  then  led  on  to  fentences  divided  by  a 
comma,  a  femicolon,  a  colon,  a  period,  an  interrogation,  an 
exclamation,  and  a  pareathefia  ;  and  proper: directions  anefub- 
joined  for  the  management  of  the  voice  at  ail  thefe  points  re- 
ipeftively.  •  : 

This  mode  of  inftruftion^  though  its  utility  feeras  to  be  ex- 
tremely obvious  and  Unking,  has  not  been  purfued  by,  any 
preceding  writer.  The  confluence  of  which  was*  children 
were  taught  to  read  upon  no  certain  principles  \  and  if  ever 
they  knew  any  thing  of  the  proper  division  off  a  (entence,  or 
the  management  of  the  voi$eta*  the  flops*  it  was  owing  rather 

— ■  ■  ■»....  ■    ■  - 

«  •  milpittj  jing  have  a  pifv  pwn  f  is  the  language  of  foglim  and 
frivolous  parents,  nut  fes,  and  gra*i  mothers.' 

- 
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to  accident,  than  to  any  information  which  could  be  derived 
from  books.  ' 

The  young  fcholar  being  thus  gradually  inftructed  in  the 
nature  and  ufe  of  every  paufe,  fome  more  particular  directions 
for  reading  are  added,  which  feem  to  be  clear  and  rational. 

What  conftitutes  no  fmali  part  of  the  merit  of  this  perform- 
ance is  the  beauty  of  the  fentiments,  introduced  to  exemplify 
every  rule.  I 

The  following  are  fome  of  thofe  leffons,  which  confift  only^ 
of  fhort  fentences,  not  divided  by  any  paufe. 

*  Of  the  Deity.    LeJJbn  37. 

God  made  all' things. 

He  is  the.  fountain  of  life. 

He  preferves  every  creature. 

He  encircles  the  univerfe  in  his  -arms. 

He  is  prefent  in  every  region  of  nature. 

He  fees  all  our  actions.  ■ 

He  knows  our  private  thoughts. 

He  is  the  father  of  mercies. 

He-  is  the  helper  of  the  friendlefs.  *  - 

His  laws  are  wife  and  good. 

His  word  is  truth. 

His  works  are  infinite. 

Of  the  Deity.    In  the  beautiful  andfublimt\  Language  of  Scripture. 

LeJJbn  38* 

The  Lord  omnipotent  reigncth. 

His  greatnefs  is  unfearchabic. 

He  fills  heaven  and  earth. 

He  only  bath  immortality. 

He  is  clothed  with  majefty  and  honour. 

His  judgements  are  a  great  deep. 

The  earth  is  full  of  his  goodnefs. 

His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 

His  eyes  are  in  every  place. 

AH  things  are  naked  and  open  to  his  view. 

In  his  prefence  is  fuinefs  of  joy. 

Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name. 

On  Chr'tftianity.    LeJJbn  39. 

Our  religion  is  a  noble  fyftem. 

The  Author  was  a  divine  perfon. 

He  proved  his  omnipotence  by  miracles. 

He  (hewed  his  omnifcience  by  prophecies. 

His  difcourfes  were  the  dictates  of  wifdom, 

Goodnefs  flowed  from  his  Hps. 

He  taught  the  pureft  morality. 

He  left  us  a  perfect  pattern.         u  . 
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He  gave  usjuit  notions  of  God. 

He  (hewed  us  the  way  of  life. 

He  brought  immortality  to  light. 

He  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers/ 

*  It  may  probably  be  faid,  that  fome  of  thefe  Ieflbns  are  above 
thefc  comprehenfion  of  children.— In  anfwer  to  this  objection, 
the  author  obferves,  that  mean  language,  and  '  beggarly  ele- 
ments/ have  a  tendency  to  debafe  the  talte  of  young  readers  ; 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  objects  of  this  cflay  to  open  their 
minds,  to  enliven  their  imaginations,  and  to  give  them  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas/ 

In  the  chapter  concerning  the  management  of  the  voice  in 
reading  and  exclamatory  fantences^  we  have,  among  others, 
the  two  following  le/Tons. 

A  perfpeBive  VirM  of  the  Creation,    LeJJbn  6 1  • 

What  a  noble  fcenc  is  before  us  ! 

How  charming  the  face  of  nature  ! 

How  beautiful  is  the  profpeel ! 

How  majelUc  is  the  fun  ! 

What  inimitable  painting  in  the  clouds  ! 

What  a  ferenity  in  the  air  ! 

What  a  profulion  of  plenty  around  us  \ 

What  an  aftoniming  variety  of  living  creatures  ! 

What  fragrance  in  the  flowers ! 

What  an  agreeable  verdure  in  the  meadows ! 

What  a  delightful  melody  in  the  woods  ! 

How  glorious  are  the  works  of  God  ! 

The  Folly  of  Atheifm.    LeJJbn  62. 
O  blind  and  impious  unbeliever ! 
What  !  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity  ! 
Banifli  the  Creator  from  his  own  world  ! 
See  the  wonders  of  his  power  ! 
Enjoy  the  bleflings  of  his  goodnefs  ! 
.And  turn  his  beinr:  inrojeit  ! 
What  madnefs  is  this  ! 
Wrhat  a  prefumptuous  creature  is  man  ! 
And  yet  how  weak  arc  his  devices  ! 
How  frail  is  hum  m  life ! 
What  an  awful  thing  is  death  ! 
What  a  tremendous  profpedt  is  eternity  !* 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  entirely  new,  and  fo  perfectly 
coincides  with  our  own  featjments  upon  the  fubjecl,  that  we 
mult  <lb  violence  to  our  talle  and  judgement  not  to  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

This  volume,  which  is  called  the  firll,  is  the  only  one  that 
has  yet  appeared.  A  fecond,  we  fuppofc,  will  follow,  if  the 
prefent  moutd  meet  with  approbation. 

'Vol.  LIV.  Nty.  1782.  C  c  Foreig* 
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tUrla  Ant\ca  dti  Mtfico,  &e*  Opera  dell*  Abatt  D.  Francefco  Saverit 
Clavigtro.   \Condudtd  from  ^.  314*] 

THE  Seventh  Book  treats  of  the  political,  military,  and  ©economi- 
cal constitution  of  the  Mexican  empire.  They  took  particular 
eare  of  the  education  of  their  children  5  everjr  child  was  nurfed  by 
its  own  mother.  They  had  many  febools  and  fetninaries,  both  for 
nobles  and  plebeians.  Some  Specimens  of  the  Mexican  pedagogics. 
Sons  generally  learned  the  trade  of  their  fathers.  When  the  four 
electors  had  elected  a  king,  their  office  was  immediately  transferred 
to  four  orher  noblemen.  The  king  had  his  privy-council,  without 
whofe  advice  nothing  of  confequence  was  refblved  upon.  The 
Mexicans  had  alfo  meffengers  and  poll-offices;  and  the  drefs  of 
their  meflengers  varied,  according  as  they  carried  good  or  bad 
news.  Nobility  was  hereditary,  and  diftinguifhed^by  drefs.  The 
.  Spaniards  were  very  wrong  in  not  coalescing  with  the  natives  into 
one  nation. 

The  landed  property  was  divided  between  the  crown,  the  nobi- 
lity, the  corporations  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  temples.  The 
ufus-fructusof  the  crown-lands  was  allotted  to  foroe  court- officers. 
The  nobility  were  permitted  to  alienate  their  property,  but  not  to 
plebeians  s  the  daughters  were  excluded  from  inheriting  eftates. 
Commons  were  divfded  among  the  inhabitants,  but  none  of  thefe 
was  allowed  to  fell  his  (hare.  The  fnbjugated  provinces  paid  a  tri- 
bute to  the  crown  in  corn  and  fruits,  in  animals  and  minerals. 
Merchants  paid  their  taxes  in  the  fcveral  articles  of  their  refpec- 
tive  trade,  and  handicraftsmen  in  pieces  of  their  manufacture. 
The  capital  of  each  province  had  a  magazine  for  the  crown-corn, 
the  cloaths,  and  other  effects  which  Constituted  the  tribute  j  and 
the  king's  high-treafurer  at  Mexico  had  accurate  lifts  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  taxes  impofed  on  every  place,  which  upon  the 
whole  appear  to  have  been  Sufficiently  oppreflive.  The  king  re- 
ceived befides,  a  great  additional  revenue,  in  prefents  from  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  from  the  vauals,  and  from  the  fpoils  taken 
in  war. 

The  laws  and'  adminiftration  of  juftice  were  recorded  in  pictures. 
The  laws  were  at  ftrft  enacted  by  the  nobility,  in  later  times  by  the 
king  ;  and  at  laft  defpotifm  increa fed  fo  far,  that  laws  were  alto- 
gether difregarded  by  the  kings.  Some  of  their  laws  art  here  in- 
ferred. A  great  number  of  crimes  were  made  capital ;  adultery  was 
punifhed  by  lapidation  t  inceft,  with  hanging)  fmall  thefts,  merely 
with  restitution  o^the  ftolen  goods,  or  fa  tiff  action  for  them  y  greater 
thefts,  if  no  reftitution  or  compenfation  could  be  made,  with  lapi- 
dation. Faithlefs  guardians  were  without  mercy  doomed  to  be 
hanged  ;  as  were  ano  prodigal  fons,  who  Squandered  their  paternal 
inheritance.  Intoxication  was  a  capital  crime  for  young  people: 
men  were  not  allowed  to  get  drunk,  fxcept  at  weddings,  and  oa 
other  feftivals;  but  old  people,  pafled  feventy  years  of  age,  were 
permitted  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleafed. 

Slaves  among  the  Mexicans  were  hound  only  to  perform  certain 
peifonal  lerviccs,  and  even  thofe  were  limited  to  a  certain  deter* 
mined  period  of  time.  '  Hence  (lave:  could  poflefs  property  of  their 
own,  and  have  other  Haves  iu  their  turn.  Slavery  was  not  here- 
ditary 
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ditaryi  Everv  father  was  at  liberty  to  fell  his  children }  but  no 
tnafter  could  fell  his  ffave,  except  with  that  flave's  content.  ,  , 

The  military  were  held  in  the  highett  refpect.  The  tutelar  di- 
vinity of  the  Mexican  empire  was  their  god  of  warj  no  prince 
was  elected  king  till  be  had  fignalixed  his  bravery  in  warf  and 
taken,  with  bis  own  hands,  the  pri (oners  who  Wert  to  be  facri* 
ficed  at  his  coronation.  The  Mexicans  had  three  different  mill* 
tary  orders  5  that  of  Princes,  that  of  Eagles,  and  that  of  Tygert, 
When  they  propofed  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  nation,  it  was  al- 
ways previouflv  denounced  in  form,  and  (he  was  fnmmoned  to  take 
the  field  and  defend  herfelf  »  to  furprifc  an  enemy  was  accounted 
unbecoming  brave  men. 

In  their  agricultote  the  feeds  were  not  fown  as  with  us,  but  fingly 
dropt  into  holes,  made  in  the  foil  with  fmall  flicks,  in  ftrait  lines 
and  at  equal  diftances  $  a  tafk  performed  with  greater  difpatcfa  than, 
we  fhould  be  apt  to  imagine.  Thegoodnefs  of  cochineal  depends 
on  its  drying;  the  beft  is  that  which  is  dried  in  the  fun. 

Befides  the  bartering  trade,  they  had  five  different  forts  of  mo- 
ney. Every  weekly  fair  at  Tlafcalla,  we  are  told,  was  frequented 
by  above  thirty  thoufand  dealers. '  The  empire  had  its  highways 
and  inns* 

<  In  the  Mexican  language  the  confonants  B,D,  F,  O,  R,  and  St 
are  entirely  wanting  The  language  is  faid  to  be  rich,  polifhed, 
and  emphatica!)  though  the  author  will  not  venture  to  compare  it 
with  the  Greek.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs  every  word  necefTary  for  ex- 
prefRng  abftract  ideas,  fo  that  the  mod  profound  mylteries  of  Chrifti- 
anity  could  be  ex  pre  (Ted  in  it  without  borrowing  any  foreign  words. 
It  has  numerical  to  denote  any  number  as  far  as  forty-eight  mil- 
lions. Ab.  Clavigero,  therefore,  feverely  rebukes  M.  de  Paw  for 
having  aflerted,  that  the  Mexicans  could  not  count  farther  than 
three ;  that  they  could  not  exprefs  any  moral  or  metaphyseal  ideas { 
and  that  no  Spaniard  could  fpeak  their  language  on  account  of  its 
extreme  harfbnels.  The  language  is  faid  to  abound  in  dimi- 
nutives ;  in  addrefling  perfons  of  different  ranks,  the  expreffions 
are  varied  according  to  their  refpective  conditions  }  and  the  degree 
of  refpect  paid  to  each,  exprefled  by  particular  particles.  As 
the  Greek,  lb  in  the  Mexican  language,  feveral  words  may  bo 
compounded,  and  then  made  to  com  pri  (e  as  it  were,  definitions  of 
the  denoted  objects.  No  wonder  then,  that  a  language  fo  fweet 
was  fpoleen  by  fo  many  orators,  and  fung  by  fo  many  poets.  Yet 
has  the  nation  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  dancing  than  either  in 
poetry  or  mufic  They  bad  public  games,  efpecially  military  ones, 
con  filling  in  representations  of  battles. 

The  Mexican  pictures  exhibited  hiftorical,  mythological,  chro- 
nological, agronomical  accounts,  laws,  euftoms,  and  taxes.  The 
Toltechefe  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  related  hiftorical  facts 
by  raean^  of  fuch  pictures;  the  whole  empire  was  full  of  them, 
but  the  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel  have,  with  the  moft  furious 
zeal,  endeavoured  to  deft  *fcj$r  them,  and  thus  caufed  an  irreparable 
loft  to  the  hiftory  of  Mexico.  In  Tezcuco,  the  principal  fchool 
for  painting,  they  collected  a  great  number  of  thofe  pictures  in  the 
market  place,  and  fet  them  on  fire.  The  Mexican  piper  was  made 
in  different  manners,  and  from  various  materials,  and  at  lad  from 
cotton.  The  author  cannot  deny  that  their  figures  of  men  and 
animals  are  abfofately  deficient  in  point  of  form  and  proportion  ; 
but  this  deficiency  he  imputes  not  to  their  want  of  fkill,  but  the 
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rapidity  with  which  they  executed  their  paintings.  Betides  th 
proper  figures  of  the  object,  they  all  employed  hieroglyphics  and 
characters.  Their  method  of  preparing  their  colours  from  veget- 
ables and  minerals.  Their  fculpture  feems  to  have  been  fupehor  to 
their  painting,  but  the  fculptures  too  were  destroyed  by  the  7eal  of 
Chriftian  milfionaries  j  and  the  foundation  of  the  firft  church  in 
Mexico  was  laid  entirely  on  broken  idols. 

The  Mexicans  melted  metals,  and  were  very  flcilful  in  jewellery* 
their  Mofaics  are  yet  matchlefs,  they  confifted  of  the  fineit  and 
moft  beautiful  feathers,  and  were  by  the  Mexicans  themfelves  va- 
lued higher  than  gold.  Thofe  fpecimens,  however,  which  are  ftill 
to  be  met  with  in  collections  of  artificial  curiofities  in  Europe  and 
in  Mexico,  are  all  of  them  of  the  fixteenth  century  t  the  author 
knows  none  made  in  earlier  times. 

Their  architecture  and  aqueducts.  The  Mexicans  employed  lime 
in  their  buildings;  another  obfervat ion  againft  Mr.  de  Paw 
Lime  makes  an  article  in  their  regifters  of  tributes ;  and  the  an- 
cient ftructures  ftill  fubfifting,  prove  likewife  the  ufe  of  lime.  .  .  • 
The  place  from  which  they  got  their  precious  (tones  is  now  un- 
known. .  .  A  lift  of  curiofities,  prefented  by  Cortez  to  Charles  I. 
from  Gomara  }  their  value  is  laid  to  have  confifted  rather  in  their 
exquifite  wotkmantVip  than  in  their  bulk  and  materials.  .  .  An  ac- 
count of  Mexican  phyfic  from  Hernandez:  this  nation,  however, 
feems  not  to  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  medicine, 
fince  their  phyficians  were  mere  quacks  and  conjurors. 

Chocolate,  called  in  the  Mexican  language,  cbocolatl,  was  firft 
made  in  Mexcio.  Both  the  name,  the  tools,  and  the  proceeding  in  pre- 
paring it,  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Europeans  from  the  Mexicans. 
Vanilla  and  honey  were  added  to  cacao,  in  order  to  render  that  be- 
verage more  wholefome  and  agreeable.  The  ufe  of  wax  and  tal- 
low candles  was  unknown  to  the  Mexicans^  they  burned  wooden 
flambeaux,  and  kindled  tire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  againft 
each  other. 

Of  the  plates  with  which  this  work  is  ill u ft  rated  and  embellimed, 
fqch  as  reprelent  Mexican  pictures,  views  of  the  city,  arms,  cloaths, 
the  feculum,  years,  months,  the  deluge,  are  copied  from  Mexican 
drawings  ;  the  reft  are  borrowed  from  the  Conquiftadore  Anonirno, 
or  the  Relation,  by  a  gentleman  in  Ramufio,  iii.  304}  from  Her* 
nandez,  Jemellr,  Herreraj  fome  others  have  been  drawn  from 
things  feen  by  the  author  himlclf,  or  from  accounts  of  ancient 
writers.  • 

After  the  explication  of  thefe  figures,  follows  a  letter  addrefled 
to  the  author,  by  Abate  Lorenzo,  on  the  Mexican  Kalendar,  in 
which  its  refemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  is  traced. 
The  fecond  volume  concludes  with  fome  ftrictures  on  the  Letteic 
Americane. 

The  character  given  by  Abate  Clavigero  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, appears  upon  the  whole  ftill  what  it  was  in  all  preceding  wri- 
ters, the  figure  of  an  ill-maped,  diftorted  monfter  s  inexplicable 
from  a  molt  ftriking  mixture  of  the  characteristics  of  a  very  high 
fiage  of  civilization,  with  thofe  of  the  lowtft  barbarifm.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  rudenefs  and  barbarifm  of  the  Mexicans  are  not,  how- 
ever, fo  completely  collected  and  exhibited  by  our  author  as  ihejr 
have  been  by  preceding  writers  on  the  Hiftory  of  Mexico. 

4  FOREIGjf 
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Dt  Finibus  utriufque  Poteflatis  EccUfcufiic*  tt  Laic*  Comment  arius ,  in 
quo  qu+dam  confl'tttundo  generalia  Principia,  ccmmuni  difputanlium 
f  uffragio  plerumque  recepta,  media  tentatur  Via  ad  Concordtam  Sa- 
cerdotti  et  Imperii     Authore  £>••*•  Prejbyt.  it  Man.  Ord.  S.  fiened. 
e  Congrgg.  Cafinenfi  &f  Jurifprud.  Ecelef.  Frof.    in  \to,  Lucca. 

*T» HE  Author  begins  with  declaring  his  unwillingnefs  to  meddle 
with  arguments  deduced  from  the  variable  practice  of  ancient 
times,  as  fufceptible  of  being  accommodated  to  a  variety  of  opinions. 
.  But  hit  'own  practice  appears  frequently  not  quite  confident  with 
his  profeflions  of  impartiality.  He  has,  indeed,  in  many  eflential 
points,  yielded  more  than  many  of  his  predeceflbrs,  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  rcfpe&ive  claims  and  interells  of  the  church  with  thofe 
of  the  flate  }  bit  ftill  the  queftion  is,  whether,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  poflible  cordially  to  reconcile  two  pretenders  to  fupreme  authb- 
rity  in  one  and  the  lame  ftate.  ♦ 

- 

Jnftitutiones  Philofophic*  de  Homing  &  Deo.  Jn  vfum  auditorum  ador- 
nat*  a  F .  Columbano  Roejfer  BeaedicJ.  Banzenji,  Philojoph.  in  /fi'  ct- 
burgenfi  C////<i>.  Frof.    %vo.  Wurzburgh. 

The  author  treats  firft  of  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  of  man  in  general* 
confidered  phyfiologically  and  pfycologically  ;  of  understanding  j 
of  will  j  of  the  eflential  difference  between  man  and  brutes  ;  and  fi- 
nally of  natural  theology. 

His  prefcnt  performance  evinces,  like  his  former  publications,  great 
judgment  and  (kill  in  felecting  whar  is  generally  ufeful,  in  cautioufly 
pointing  out  f«ch  do&rines  or  opinions  as  are  not  quite  confident 
.with  the  reigning  opinions  of  his  church,  yet  fit  to  excite  a  /pirit  of 
.  philofophical  reflection,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  eminent  ancient  and  modern  philofophers. 

A  Lift  of  Prixe  Slnefiions  propofed  within  the  Three  lajl  Years,  for  tfu 
Improvement  oj  Arts  and  T rades,  by  the  Dutch  Socie'y  of  Sciences  at 
Harlem,    x  Sheets  tn  %vo.    Haerlem.  (German.) 

This  lift  is  very  numerous  and  remarkable  ;  the  prizes  are  very 
eonfiderable,  and  are  furmlhed  by  the  conti  ibutions  of  more  than 
3000  members. 

Moll  of  the  prize  queftions  here  propofed  relate  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  manufactures  as  yet  wanted  in  Holland,  or  to  thedifcovery 
of  certain  eflential  improvements;  and  one  of  the  conditions  is, 
that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  defired  commodity  muft  be  fur- 
fitfhed  within  a  year,  if  required.  For  inltauce,  whoever  eltablifties 
an  Englifh  hardware  or  Itetl  'nanufaftory  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  mall  be  able  to  turnifh  with  n  a  year,  at  lea  It  ioco  pieces,  and 
among  thefe  500  knives  equal  to  Enghfh  ones,  at  the  ordinary  price, 
is  to  receive  too  ducats.  And  the  fociety  at  the  fnne  time  engages 
to  keep  his  fecret  during  his  life.  An  Ofnabrug  linen  manufactory 
is  wanted  for  clothing  the  (laves  in  America  ;  alfo  a  window-glafe 
manufactory  equal  to  thole  ofCJeimany  or  France;  manufactories 
ot  feveral  forts  of  leather,  of  punting  paper,  and,  in  (hort,  a  very 
great  variety  of  ulfful  imp>ovements  are  litre  encouraged  by  libe* 
patriotic,  and  adequate  rewards. 

■ 
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Svar  paa  no%le  Sporfmaale  til  det  juridijke  Fa  cult  ft,  gitme  of  P,  Kofoi 
Anchtf)  Confer  entfraad  off  Proftjfor  Juris  ved Kiobenha^ms  XJninierfi- 
tet\  or,  a  Collision  of  Ctnfultattons  ami  nnfwcrs  returned  iu  th*  Name 

of  the  Fatuity  of  Law,  by  .»ncher%  Froj  tf  Laws  in  the  Unwer- 

jfity  of  Co/ tnhagen    in  4/0.    Copenhagen     (Daniih  ) 
This  publication  is  doubly  intercfttng  to  Danilh  readers,  both  at 
being  the  firft  of  iu  kind,  and  (till  more  as  containing  folid,  judi- 
cious, and  teamed  aniwers  to  feveral  important  queltionsand  points 
in  theDanuh  laws. 

As  the  Daniib  code,  promulgated  by  ChriftianV.  had  Orifily  and 
fevercly  prohibited  all  intn  prttation  of  laws,  but  that  by  the  legt- 
fiative  power,  or  the  king,  and  <r  the  fame  time  all  ufe  of  foreign 
laws  in  the  courts  of  juftice  in  Denmark  and  Norway  j  the  judges, 
and  in  f«>me  mea lures,  even  the  litunt.ng  parties  were  not  allowed 
to  apply  to  umverfities  for  folutions  of  any  difficult  point  of  laws 
and  the  facu'ry  of  law  in  the  un  verfity  of  Copenhagen  was  redujed 
fo  low  as  n  confirt  foi  a  long  tint  of  on<-  fingle  profefibr.  In  1736 
the  Danilh  jur*  p-  ud.  'rce  was,  by  *  royal  * rder  enjoining  public 
examn  tit  ions  oi  indents  of  law,  relic  *d  together  with  the  faculty 
of  law  j  and  the  latiej  was  vt  >  frequently  cor»)ult-.d  not  only  by 
judges  and  parties,  but  b)  »>e  k,  ^  hunfe  t,  rtnccially  in  appl'ca- 
tions  for  pardons.  As  "\c  Dar^fl>  *w  is  in  ».  my  cafes  jbtcure  and 
defective,  efpecially  in  penal,  rcc'efidtual,  anl  marimonial  mat- 
ter*, the  auibcr  appl»<  m  pc  1  n»aticr<  rlv  law  of  nature,  as  ex- 
prefled  by  i  generai  coincidence  of  *  mult'tude  >f  foreign  :awsj  and 
in  ecclrfiaftica  ar.d  nntr  medial  natters,  the  eccleftat*ical  laws  of 
proteftant  forcgn  naMmif,  from  whom  the  ftrft  ecclefiaitical  law  of 
Penmaik  w.  s  borrowed, 

The  Preface  contains  a  concife  hiltory  of  the  confutations  of  law- 
yers who  were  not  legiflatitr*.  The  earlieft  he  finds  in  the  hooks  of 
Mofes.  The  anfwer*  and  direction*  given  by  anct*nr  Roman  law- 
yers were  too  (hort,  and  degenerated  into  laws,  as  they  were  nor  fup- 
ported  Sy  arguments;  whence  the  emperors  confidered  t^em  as 
hurtfui,  and  greatly  lefTened  their  authority  and  influence.  The 
ancient  Ge;«nans  confulted  a  kind  of  fupreroe  and  interior  courts, 
called  SchoeppenHickle  j  and  fume  citie*  tikewifehad  and  txeicifed 
alright  of  returning  aniwers  or  refpor.fes,  which  were  conlidered  at 
binding,  but  whole  authority  declined  at  the  introduction  of  the 
Jultiman  code  and  the  canon  law.  As  both  that  code  and  the  canon 
Jaws  were  written  in  Latin,  a  language  then  underftood  only  by  the 
cjert-  ,  'he  clergy  found  means  to  engrofs  the  right  of  giving  re- 
fponies,  and  introduced  the  falhion  of  leturn  ng  them  with  all  the 
arguments  at  full  length,  drawn  out  iu  writing.  In  France  and 
Holland  parties  now  alio  apply  to  counsellors  or  advocates  for  con- 
sultations $  and  if  feveral  of  thefe  happen  to  contradict  one  an* 
othev,  they  get  one  from  among  them  felecled  by  faculties  of  law. 
The  kings  of  Demark  always  ufed  to  order  every  regulation  to  be 
examined  by  fome  eminent  lawyer,  before  it  was  ih*ued  or  promul- 
gated. In  the  ea»l:eft  times  the  Danifh  landtings,  or  provin- 
cial courts,  were  applied  to  in  difficult  cafes,  and  their  confuta- 
tions were  collected  into  books,  which  were  frequently  copied. 
The  Swedes  had  Laugmen,  or  fuperior  Judges  for  the  fame  purpoft 
of  initrucVing  ignorant  fubjects  j  and  in  Iceland  the  chief  magi  ft  rate 
or  the  chief  juitics  was  appointed  for  explaining  the  law  to  litigat- 
ing individuals  from  among  the  people,  though  that  efcief  itugrftratt 
toad  nolegiflative  power. 
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The  author  ftarts  the  queftions,  Whether  a  dodor  at  law,  by  and 
with  that  degree,  acquires  the  right  of  giving  refponfes,  and  whe- 
ther a  refponfum  from  a  faculty  of  law  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  fen- 
tenee  of  a  court  of  law :  and  feems  to  anfwer  both  thefe  quelUons  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  twenty-five  confutations  here  published  by  profeflbr  Ancher, 
treat  minutely  of  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  cales,  moll  of  them 
peculiar  to  the  Danifli  laws,  cuftoms,  or  conftitution. 

/  Hiftoria  Diaboli,  feu  Ommentatio  de  Diaboti  malornmque  Spirituum 
Ex'tflentia,  Statibus,  Judiciie,  ConJUiis,  Pottfate.  AuBore  jo.  Godo- 
fredo  Mayer,  A.  M.  &  V.  D.  M.  in  Agro  Tubingenfi.  EJitio  altera* 
7  it  Pages  in  tvo.  be  fides  the  Preface  and  Tablet  of  Contents* 
Tubingae. 

The  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publimed  in  quarto,  in 
1777)  the  fecond  is  enlarged  to  at  leaft  twice  the  quantity.,. 
In  the  prefent  variety  and  diverfity  of  opinions,  aflertions,  and 
difputes  on  the  fubject,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  devil  and 
his  operations,  lb  voluminous  a  work  is  a  phenomena  worth  being 
calmly  examined  by  lovers  of  truth.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tafk  not 
only  ufeful,  but  even  in  fome  meafure  neceflary  to  undertake  a  mi- 
nute enquiry  into  a  doctrine  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  important 
by  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines  of  religion  ;  and  in  that  en- 
quiry carefully  to  feparate  the  real  doctrine  of  revelation  from  all 
ancient  and  modern  additions. 

The  author  begins  judioioufly  by  confidering  the  very  exiftence, 
and  dill  more  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of  evil  fpt- 
rits,  as  things  which  cannot  be  learned  but  from  revelation  only, 
and  of  eourfe  with  excluding  not  only  all  fruitlefs  attempts  to  de- 
duce them  from  general  truths,  but  alfo  all  pretended  ancient  and 
modern  experience,  under  whatever  n ame. 

That  almoft  all  known  nations  of  the  ancient  and  new  world,  have 
believed  and  ftill  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  fuch  invifible  evil 
and  malignant  beings,  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  remarkable  \  but  to 
.  us  they  cannot  afford  any  fufficient  reafons  for  crediting  all  or  any 
of  thefe  relations  *  yet  as  foon  as  we  apply  for  information  to  the 
Bible  only,  the  prevailing  difputes  on  the  principles  of  Hermeneu- 
tics,  will  lead  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.   Upon  the.  whole, 
Mr.  Mayer  declares  himfelf  for  thofe  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  lite- 
ral fenfe,  and  of  courfe  find  the  exiftence  of  the  devil  in  a  variety 
of  paflages  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  which  others  find  no 
fuch  thing.   Here  he  proves  himfelf  neither  a  fervile  copyift,  nor 
ignorant.  He  knows  and  anfwers  the  objections  that  are  or  may  be 
made  to  his  interpretations  5  he  proceeds  deliberately,  collects,  fur- 
veys,  and  examines  the  whole  of  the  fubject.   This  he  could  hardly 
elucidate  without  employing  arguments  founded  on  analogy  ;  and 
perhaps  thefe  very  inferences  from  analogy  will  be  chiefly  objected 
.  to  by  his  antagonists. 

The  doctrines  concerning  devils,  which  be  deduces  from  thefe 
fources,  are  :  their  exiftence,  their  (late  before,  in,  and  after  their 
fall;  the  divine  judgment  on  them  ;  their  views,  (of  tempting  man 
to  fin  0  finally,  their  power,  and  the  fitted  arms  to  be  employed 
agaioft  thefe  foes.  He  is  fo  far  from  confidering  apparitions,  fpec- 
tres,  witchcraft,  or  enchantments  in  modern  times  as  facts  that  can 
be  proved,  that  he  confiders  the  greater  part  of  luch  (lories  as  fo 
many  evident  falfehoods  and  impofitions.  But  he  thinks,  with 
Leibnitz  and  other  philofophers,  that  an  impoifibility  of  the  devil  s 
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»  ♦  . 

snflueneing  other  fpirits,  or  bodies,  is  what  cannot  be  demonftrated 
from  general  principles.  With  equal  caution  he  guards  againft  the 
other  abufe  of  theie  doclrines,  and  afferts,  that  no  (in  is  committed 
by  man,  but  of  which  man  himfelf  is  the  real  and  moral  agent  1  and 
which  mult,  therefore,  juftly  be  imputed  to  him.  This  do&rine, 
in  his  opinion,  precludes  the  idea  of  a  phyfical,  forcible,  influence 

.  of  the  devil,  operating  without  man's  confent :  but  it  does  not  ren- 
der all  other  lorts  of  temptations  impoflible. 

Throughout  the  whole  long  work,  where  at  almoft  every  ftep  he 

'  eould  not  but  meet  with  antagonifts,  the  refpeftable  author  ne\er 

*  llrays  from  true  Chriltian  toleiation  and  charity}  never  from  that 
refpeel  and  efteem  which  he  thinks  he  owes  to  them  j  and  never 

'from  mode  fly  and  decency. 

But  the  work  is  too  voluminous  to  invite  many  readers  to  an  at- 
tentive perufal,  and  it  contains  fome  questionable  hyporbefes,  which 

'  may  poflibly  hinder  or  at  leaft  lelTen  its  ufefulnefs.  The  author  is 
evidently  well  veifcd  in  ancient  and  modern  works,  in  Greek  and 

'  "Roman  authors,  in  philofophy  and  divinity  ;  but  appears  to  be 

•  fomewhat  deficient  in  fome  branches  of  hiftorical  and  literacy 
knOwlegej  the  pofleflion  of  which  would  have  raved  him  fome  i©» 
accuracies,  and  even  fome  hafty,  though  but  hypothetical  judge- 
ments of  men  and  bodies  of  men. 

, ;        -     ■  111  1  :■  ■.  1   
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POETRY* 

,  jtClng  Stephen  i  Watch*    4  Tale,  founded  on  Faft  *.    1  imo.  bd. 

Longman. 

THIS  humorous   little  talc  is  founded  on  a  recent  fad; 
though,  to  prevent  offeree,  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
king  Stephen.    We  fhall  gratify  our  readers  by  a  fliort  quotation, 
'  Avaunt !  ye  wife,  difloyal  throng, 
Who  think  a  monarch  may  do  wrong  ! 
I'll  prove,  in  every  rebel's  fpite, 
Ev'n  all  he  touches  mult  do  right. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  coft  him  half  a  crown, 
In  which  a  watch  this  king  did  wear, 

All  in  a  fob  of  fuftian  brown. 
*  Heavens  !*  cries  dean  M — 11— s  in  fage  amaze, 
A  watch,  and  worn  in  Stephen's  days  !' 


•  4  King  Stephen  prefented  a  watch  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  ycleped 
Sm— r,  and  condefcended  to  regulate  it  with  his  own  royal  hands. 
Sm— t  being  in  a  promifcuous  company,  enquiry  was  made  after 
the  hour  of  the  day.  Watches  weTe  drawn  out,  when  the  differ- 
ences were  marked,  and  confuted,  as  ufual,  in  the  variation  of  fome 
minutes,  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen.  The  royal  watch  alone  was 
before  the  foremoft  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  confequently  re- 
probated as  heretical.  Sm— t,  however,  infilled  that  his  was  right, 
aud  muft  be  right,  being  regulated  by  infallible  royalty,  &c.  &c  * 
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This  anecdote  Ave  do  retread, 
In  Baker,  Holliogflied/'Ur  Speed. 
t  Watches,  when  firft  invented— feck  'em 
In  brother  Trufler's  Vade  Mecum. 
— See  here— firft  brought  to  England— ev'n 
So  late  as  fifteen  ninety-feven, 
.  --Now  Stephen  rcign'd,'— 

I  care  not  when  ; 
Po&or,  you  interrupt  my  pen. 
'Tis  rude  to  flop  a  ttaunch  old  tory 
Thus  at  the  out-let  of  his  ftory. 
If  other  folks  me  tripping  catch, 
About  king  Stephen  and  his  warch, 
You  prudently.fhould  wink  I  ween  ; 
You— a  grave  churchman,  nay  a  dean  !' 

Saint  Stephen  s  ¥ ripod  \  or  Mother  Shipton  in  the  Lower  H*  kftm 
Comprifing  a  Scheme  of  Prophecy  admonitory,  and  epigrammatic^ 
formed  on  a  myfiic  and  denunciatory  Syflem  of  Revelation  ;  and 
delivered  on  the  ancient  Principles  of  Sybilline  Prefcience,  and  ora- 
cular bifpiration.    $10.    21.  6d.  Kearilcy. 
This  poetical  fquib  is  an  attempt,  under  the  idea  of  a  prophecy, 
to  fatirizc  many  of  the  public  characters  of  this  kingdom.    It  is 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Kilkhampton  Abbey,  and  other  late 
publications  of  a  (imilar  nature,  and  like  them  may  afford  a  tempo- 
rary amufement ;  but  it  is  not  neccflary  to  be  endued  with  the 
prophetic  fpirit  of  the  author's  Sybil,  ro  forefee,  from  the  weaknels 
of  the  bantling's  conftitmion,  that  it  cannot  be  long  lived.  We 
felecl  the  firit  prophecy  in  the  collection,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
author's  manner. 
'  p  ..    «  To  Sir  C  T  ,  Bart. 

When  the  pale  form  of  C  (h  glides  from  its  pofl;, 

Thy  newly-bought  fame  {hall  decline  ; 
The  peerage  thou  hop'tt,  (hall,  /*  nubibus  loft, 

Change  to  air,  when  thy  pations  refign. 
Then  be  fober  in  time,  prune  thy  trees,  plant  and  plough, 

Leave  the  public,  and  cleave  to  thy  wife  : 
Beware  of  delufion    who  guides  the  helm  now, 

May,  perchance,  but  eicape  with  his  life.' 

&he  Beauties  cf  Adminrfration,  a  Poem  %  vjith  an  heroic  Race  t§ 
the  Palace  between  Lord  Sh*l*b*ne,  and  the  Hon.  C.  J.  F*x* 
4.to.    3/.  Hooper. 

The  author  of  this  poem,  though  he  profefles  himfelf  an  enemy 
to  Lord  N — th's  adminiltration,  and  a  friend  to  that  of  Lord 
R — m,  runs  a-muck  at  all  he  meets ;  and  while  he  fplafhes  through 
thick  and  thin,  throws  his  dirt  indifcriminately  on  friend  and 
foe.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  harmlefs  mixture  of  earth  and  water, 
and  will  brum  off  as  foon  as  it  is  dry,  without  leaving  a  itain  be- 
hind.   However,  we  do  not  chufe  to  foil  our  paper  with  it.  and, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  fhall  only  obierve,  that  the  pamphlet  contain*  a  few 
good  lines  mixed  with  a  heap  of  traih. 

Stanzas  oh  Duelling  \  inftvibed  to  W~ogdon%  the  celebrated  Pifloh- 

maker,    ^to.    is.  Kerby. 

The  artift  to  whom  thefc  ftanzas  are  inferibed  is  famous  for  his 
frill  in  making  piilois,  whofe  aim  is  remarkably  true.  In  the 
courfeofthis  addrefs,  the  author  interweaves  an  account  of  the 
moft  noted  duels  which  have  been  fought  for  feveral  years  paft. 
Though  there  is  nothing  is  this  trifle  difgufting,  there  is  little  to 
merit  praife.   The  following  ftanzas  are  two  of  the  belt. 

«  Some  room  is  left  to  (hew  the  fencer's  art ; 

Honour  more  often  than  revenge  is  fought ; 
The  piftol  aims  directly  at  the  heart ; 

No  pow'r  of  fiving  when  the  battle's  fought. 
We  ufe  the  pious  Liturgy  in  vain, 

For  Wogdon's  fudden  deaths  are  ever  nigh ; 
No  one  can  tell  how  ihort  he  lhall  remain, 

If  honour  calls  and  Wogdon  bids  him  die/ 
.  • 

D   I   V   I   N  I   T  Y. 

HcfUBiqns  on  the  Unity  of  God*    8vo.    is.  Johnibn. 

The  defign  of  this  tra&  is  to  evince,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
rcafbn  and  fcripture,  the  unity  of  the  fupreme  Being :  or  to 
prove,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  no  other  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  that  Jcfus  CHrirt  was  only  4  the  facred  and  anointed 
Meflenger  of  the  Moft  High,  or  the  Son  of  God  in  a  qualified 
fcnfe. '  *  %  - 

The  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  ferious  and  (errfible  writer, 
bas  difcufled  the  fubject  with  a  proper  degree  of  moderation,  and 
a  laudable  dfcfire  of  discovering  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the 
truth,  in  this  important  article  of  religion. 

Piety  ;  or  tb'e  happy  Mean  between  Profanenefs  and  Superjlttion.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mole.    &vo.    is.  Dilly. 
A  plain,  fenfible,  and  ufeful  difcourfe.    The  author  very  pro- 
perly fuppofes  true  piety  to  be  founded  on  juft  and  honourable 
notions  of  the  Deity. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni'verfity  of  Oxford t  on  the  ZQtbvf 
May,  1782,  the  Jnniverfary  o  f  the  Reftoraiiou.  By  Edward 
T>upre,  M.  A.    $to,    is.  Rivington. 

An  animated  difcourfe,  letting  forth  thofe  important  inftruc- 
tions,  which  princes  and  their  fubje&s  may  derive  from  the  poli- 
tical calamities,  in  which  this  nation  was  involved,  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  la  ft  century, 
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Thefaurus  Ecclefiajicus  Provincialis ;  jr,  a  Survey  of  the  DU- 
cefe  of  Exeter,  reJpeHing  all  Matters  of  Ecclefiaftical  JuriJ- 
di&ion  and  Concern :  containing  an  accurate  Lift  of  thefeveral 
Pari/b  Churches  and  Chapels  within  that  Dioceje,  &c.  +to>  ?s* 
in  Boards.  Rivington. 

The  diligent  and  careful  editor  has  republiftied  that  part  of 
Mr.  E&on's  fcarce  and  valuable  book,  which  relates  to  the  dio- 
in  which  he  refides.    It  is  corrected,  in  manyjplaces,  and 


improved  by  fome  very  necenary  additions.  We  fee,  with  pieafurc, 
the  improving  attention  of  forae  provincial  editors.  The  prefent 
work  is  finished  with  much  care ;  and  the  author  endeavours,  by 
his  requefts  to  the  clergy,  to  render  it  (Hll  more  exact 

An  Atolorf  for  fa™  °f  Mr.  Hooke's  Obfervations  concerning  the 
Roman  Senate.  Witbx  an  Index  to  the  Obfervations.  By  Mr. 
Boivyer.    /{to.    is.  '  Nichols. 

Mr.  Hooke's  Obfervations  on  the  Roman  Senate  were  publifli- 
ed in  4to,  »75^  price  7s. 

The  Roman  fenate,  according  to  Dionyfius  Halicarnaiienfis, 
confifted  of  100  members  made  by  Romulus ;  afterwards  under 
the  union  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  100  Sabine  members  were 
added  •  and  100  Albans  under  Tullus  and  Hoftilius.  .  Accord- 
ing to*  Livy,  i.  17.  30,  it  confined  of  a  hundred  only  to  the 
time  of  Tullus :  and  this  account  is  uncontrovened  by  any  of 
the  Latin  hiftorians.  Under  Brutus,  after  the  regifuge,  the  fe- 
nate was  augmented  to  300,  as  Pighius  underftands  the  words  of 
Livy,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Dionyfius. 

Mr.  Hooke  adopts  the  report  of  Livy.  But  Mr.  Spelman  *, 
who  in  the  year  1758  publiflied  a  tranilation  of  Dionyfius  Hali- 
camaireniis,  and  alfo  a  fmall  trail  entitled  a  Short  Review  of  Mr. 
Hooke's  Obfervations,  makes  Livy  contradict  himfelf  rather 
than  Dionyfius.  He  contends  that,  from  the  fpeech  of  Canu- 
leius,  1.  iv.  x.  the  firft  hundred  fenators  were  Albans,  who  had 
followed  Romulus  to  the  ipot  where  he  built  Rome  ;  and  that  a 
hundred  Sabines  were  added  after  the  union  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius.— In  this  article  Mr.  Bowyer  vindicates  Mr.  Hooke  ; 
and  iikewife  in  this  poiition,  '  that  the  Plebs  contained  the 
knights  and  all  the  citizens,  except  the  fenators.' 

Mr.  Bowyer's  A;*>logy  is  included  in  fix  pages.  The  Index 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bowyer  to  Mr.  Hooke's  Obfervations,  is  a  very 
ufeful  addition  to  that  learned  work. 

•  Mr.  Edward  Spelman,  of  High  Houfe,  near  Rougham,  Nor- 
folk, was  the  great-grandfon  of  the  famous  Sir  H.  S;>elman.  He 
tranflated  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  publiflied  in  2  vols, 
in  1740  }  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  4  vols.  4to,  in  1758  ;  and  a 
Dotation  on  the  Prefence  of  the  Patricians  in  the  Tributa  Co. 
mitia,  4to,  which  was  given  to  his  friends,  *c.  He  died  in  1767. 
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Remarks  on  Mr.  Rottffeau'i  Emilius.    \imo.    31.  Nicoll. 

Thefe  remarks  on  Emilius  are  not  intended  as  an  analyfis  of 
that  elaborate  performance,  nor  does  the  writer  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, how  far  it  may  be  eligible,  or  even  practicable  to  adopt 
Mr.  Roulleau's  fy item  of  education,  or  what  alterations  it  muft 
undergo  to  accommodate  it  to  the  time  and  country  we  live  in, 
and  render  it  of  general  utility.  His  defign  is  only  to  point  out 
a  few  of  nKofe  paflages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  contain  the  mdft 
ftriking  fentiments  and  remarkable  $bfervationsi  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  propofes  his  objections  to  fuch  parts  of  the  work,  as 
he  apprehends  to  be  particularly  exceptionable. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  he  'mafces  many  juft  and  pertinent  ob- 
fervations  on  female  education^  the  limited  capacity  of  man,  the 
rationality  of  animals,  the  yis  inertia?,  of  matter,  the  immaterial- 
ity and  immortality  of  the  foul,  free-agCncy,  the  unequal  dif- 
.penfation*  of  Providence,  Hie  creative  power  of  the  Deity,  the 
Chriftian  religion,  the  Reformation,  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
genius  of  Shakfpeare,  love,  matrimony,  the  power  of  cuftom, 
and  other  topics,  as  they  occur  in  the-  volumes  of  Emilius. 

The  Little  Spelling  Book  for  Young  Children.    6dr  Johnfon. 

This  little  volume  is  offered  to  the  public,  as  preparatory  tp 
Mrs.  BarbaulJ's  LeiTbns.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firlt  comprehends  the  alphabet,  and  lefibns  confining  entirely  of 
rnonOfyllables.  The  fecond  prefents  the  young  reader  with  words 
of  two  fyllables  ;  and  the  third,  a  collection  of  words  divided  in- 
fo fyllables,  including  the  names  of  birds,  beads,  in  feels,  trees, 
flowers,  plants,  fruits,  &c.  The  Icflbris  in  the  firll  and  fecond 
parts  conlift  of  fuch  familiar  obfervations,  as  a  mother  or  a  go- 
vernefs  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  to  a  child,  on  thofe  amufemcnts 
and  objects  which  ufually  engage  its  attention. 

Hints  refpefling  fome  of  the  Uniierjtty  Officers.  By  Robert  Plum- 
tree,  D.  D.  %<vo.  6d.  Cadell. 
From  the  operation  of  various  caufes  fince  the  year  1570,  when 
the  fees  of  the  univerhty  were  regulated  by  Ibtute,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  different  officers,  it  is  alleged,  are  become  inadequate 
to  the  trouble  attending  them.  Dr.  Plumtree,  therefore,  fuggefb 
the  propriety  of  correcting  this  inconvenience  bv  new  regula- 
tions ;  but  thefe  he  forbears  to  fpecify,  until  the  lubjeel  be  ma- 
turely confidered  by  the  members  of  the  univerfity. 

a  * 

POLITICAL. 

J§  ColleHion  of  State-Papers,  relative  to  the  fir Ji  Acknowledgment  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Recep- 
tion of  their  Mini  Her  Plenipotentiary,  by  the  States  General  of  the 
Un'ted'Xethei lands.    8vo.    zs  6/A  Fielding. 
Thefe  papers  relate  to  the  negocia.ions  between  the  ftates  of 
Holland  and  the  American  provinces,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Adams,  who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  ambaflador  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  with  wlum  we  find  the  pamphlet  both  begins  and  ter- 
minate!. 
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minafes.  The  introduction  con  lifts  of  memoirs  of  this  very  im- 
portant gentleman  ;  and  the  conclulion  is  a  Ihort  ellay  written  by 
him  on  canon  and  feudal  law,  in  which  we  meet  with  nothing 
that  i9  worthy  of  obfervation. 

A  fcrious  Addrefs  So  the  Electors  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  SubjeS  of 
Jhort  Parliament  sy  and  an  equal  Reprefentation.    &vo,  6*L 
Debrett. 

The  author  of  this  addrefs  prefents  his  readers  with  a  coneifc 
detail  of  the  fcveral  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  ftiort  parlia- 
ments ;  the  objections  ufually  urged  againft  them  ;  and  anfwers 
to  thofe  objections.  He  alfo  delivers  the  principal  arguments  tor 
an  equal  representation.  The  whole  is  drawn  up  with  pcrfpicuity, 
and  difcovers  no  fmall  degree  of  zeal  for  the  accomplifiiment  of 
the  purpofe. 

An  Enquiry  whether  the  abfolute  Independence  of  America  is  not  t» 
be  preferred  to  her  partial  Dependence*  8w.  is.  Bew. 
"  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  convince  his  read- 
ers, that  the  independence  of  America  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  iu- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain.  A  fubjeft  fo  complicated  and  intcreiling 
admits  of  much  debate  ;  and  this  writer,  however  he  may  be 
prejudiced,  argues  dilpalfionately. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Buriey  concerning  the  JufiUt 
and  Expediency  of  a  total  Renunciation  on  the  Part  of Great  Bri- 
tain of  the  Right  to  bind  Ireland  by  AHs  of  the  Btitijb  Parlia- 
'  went.    $vo.    1  s.  Kearfley. 

The  delign  of  this  letter  is*  to  evince  the  juftice  and  expediency  • 
of  a  total  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or"  the 
'right  to  bind  Ireland  by  acts  or  the  Briiifh  parliament,  either  in- 
ternally or  externally.  The  policy  ot  the  Britiih  legitlarure,  in 
refpeft  of  that  country,  1  has,  on  former  occafions,  been  both  il- 
liberal and  erroneous  ;  but  Ireland  cannot  now  have  any  reafon 
either  to  complain,  or  to  queilion  the  friendly  difpoiition  of  the 
filler  kingdom. 

Letter  to  the  Author  of  Lucubrations  during  a  Jhort  Rccefs.  8cv.  1  . 

Stockdalc. 

The  Lucubrations,  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  this  letter,  related 
to- national  representation  and  public  oeconomy.  The  author  dil- 
approved  of  Ihorrening  the  duration  of  parliament,  but  contend- 
ed for  a  change  in  the  lyitem  of  electing  the  member?,  with  a 
view  of  reforming  if  not  of  equalizing  the  rcp'Henntnon  of  the 
people.  The  writer  or  the  Letter  endeavours  to  exp  odc  the  iJ<  a 
of  a  more  equal  reprefentation,  a9  not  only  dangerous  to  attempt, 
but  really  impracticable.  In  the  bell  political  inriitjrions  abu'es 
r.v\y  aiife,  which  ought  undoubtedly  as  much  as  pollible  to  be 
reformed  ;  but  the  feveral  fchemes  which  have  been  hitherto 
fwggefted  for  this  purpofe  in  the  prHent  cafe  feem,  however  laud- 
able in  point  or  zeal  for  public  liberty,  to  require  more  mature 
deliberation  for  carrying  rhem  into  effect. 

.  .  StaJe 
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State  of  the  Public  Debts>  and  of  the  annual  Interefi  and  Benefits 
paid  for  them  ;  as  they  will  fiand  on  the  $th  of  January  '783. 
Likewife,  as  they  will  fiand  (if  the  war  continues)  on  the  cth  of 
January  ,  1784.  To  whtch  the  Attention  of  the  Public  is  humbly 
requefied,  before  they  decide  as  to  Peace  or  War.  Together  with 
fome  Thoughts  on  the  Extent  to  which  the  State  may  be  benefited  by 
O  economy ;  and  a  few  Reflections  on  the  ConduB  and  Merit  of  the 
Parties  contending  for  Power.  By  John  Earl  of  Stair*  8«w. 
is*  6d.  Stockdale. 

The  4  Fa&s  and  Confluences,'  publiftied  laft  year  by  this  in- 
tellligent  nobleman,  were  fubmitted  to  our  notice  on  the  change 
of  the  late  miniflry ;  when  the  nation  looked  every  day  for  a 
peace  with  America  and  Holland,  agreeably  to  the  confident  affu- 
ra.«ces  which  had  been  given  of  fuch  an  event  by  fome  members 
of  the  oppofition,  immediately  before  this  period.  At  the  time 
mentioned,  therefore,  there  feemed  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
Earl  of  Stair  would  no  longer  have  occafion  to  infift  on  the  per- 
nicious confequences  of  a  war  which  he  had  fo  often  reprobated  in 
the  ftrongefl  terms.  But  the  expe&ations  of  his  lordfhip  and  the 
public  have  been  equally  difappointed.  To  the  honour  of  hit 
patriotifm,  it  now  clearly  appears,  that  it  was  the  meafures,  not 
the  men,  of  the  adminiuration,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  political  cenfure  ;  for  he  not  only  intimates  an  opinion 
of  more  than  the  inutility  of  the  change  of  minifters,  but  candid- 
ly afcribes  the  merit  of  our  naval  victory  on  the  12th  of  April, 
fo  far  as  preparation  was  concerned,  to  the  late  firft  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

.  In  reipe&  to  the  public  debts  and  refources  which  are  the  im- 
mediate fubjec*  of  this  pamphlet,  Lord  Stair  continues  to  give  a 
very  alarming  reprefentation.  He  obferves,  that,  from  the  ac- 
cumulated national  burdens,  the  ftate  rtluft  pay  fifteen  millions 
annually ;  while,  as  he  maintains,  the  revenue  cannot  be  made 
to  exceed  twelve  millions.  The  ftate,  he  affirms,  cannot  now 
pay  more  in  intereft  than  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  fluliings  and  fix- 
pence  to  the  pound ;  and  that  if  the  war  continues  another  year, 
the  nation  will  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  twelve  {hillings  and  a 
penny. 

The  inference  from  this  difcouraging  reprefentation  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  mentioned.  But,  if  a  profecution  of  the  war  be  deem- 
ed neceflary,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  Hill  in  the  nation  re- 
fources, greater  than  the  anxious  ftate  of  mind,  with  which  this 
noble  lord  has  viewed  our  diftrefles,  has  permitted  him  to  difcover. 
A  Defence  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  ofSbclburne,  from  the 

Reproaches  o  f  his  numerous  Enemies*  To  which  is  added  a  Poft- 
fcript  addrejed  to  the  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of  Stair.  8<vo. 

is.  6d.  Stockdale. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  confidered  as  a  manifefto  on  the  part  of 
theFoxians,  previous  to  their  taking  the  parliamentary  field  againft 
the  Shelburnites ;  and,  like  other  writings  of  the  kind,  abounds 
more  in  declamation  and  fevere  ftrokes  of  fotire,  than  in  fair  argu- 
ment or  a  proper  ftatementof  fails. 

The 
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The  author,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  difplay  his  ingenuity 
v  with  the  greater  appearance  of  good-humour,  has  chofen  to  give 
the  name  of  a  Defence  to  a  virulent  accufation.  Not  content 
with  attacking  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
upon  the  evidence  of  alledged  fads,  he  makes  an  excurfion  into 
the  region  of  theory,  to  prove  it  almoft  impollible  for  that  noble- 
man to  be  a  good  minifter.  In  this,  and  other  parts  of  his  per- 
formance, the  author  has  not  happily  fupported  the  irony  with 
which  he  fet  out.  His  reprefentations  are  fometimes  equivocal ; 
and  he  not  unfrequently  makes  a  fudden  nafs  from  the  oblique  to 
the  direct  fpecies  of  invective.  But  though  he  be  occafionally  im- 
pelled by  unguarded  emotions,  he  difcovers  no  fmall  deliberation 
in  forming  a  contraft  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Shelburne,  the 
former  of  whom  he  reprefents  as  the  immaculate  child  of  fimpli. 
city,  and  the  latter  as  a  compound  of  alraoft  every  political  ar- 
tifice. 

After  this  curious  picture,  drawn  with  a  pencil  not  un- 
qualified for  fantaftic  delineation,  the  author  proceeds  to  a 
more  particular  view  of  Lord  Shelburne's  character  as  a  mi- 
nifter :  but,  ttrange  as  it  may  appear,  he  condemns  him,  not 
ib  much  for  any  thing  he  has  done  already,  as  for  what  the 
author  thinks  will  be  done  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  {eflion 
of  parliament  ;  thus  endeavouring  to  render  the  noble  lord 
refponfible  for  eventual  contingencies,  in  which,  as  a  mini- 
fter, he  may  be  unconcerned. — It  would  be  endlefs  to  expofe 
the  various  mifieprefentations  of  this  writer.  So  much  is  he 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  he  concludes  with  affirming  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  4  that  he  is  fu {peeled  by  every  man  in  the  nation, 
who  does  not  defpife  or  deteft  him.*  Such  aflertions  are  too  much  " 
exaggerated  to  impofe  upon  men  of  candour  and  underftanding, 
though  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  faction,  and 
fitrnifti  fubjects  for  licentious  declamation,  at  thofe  places  where 
the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Weftminiter  are  arTembled  to 
hear  the  praifes  of  toe  Man  of  the  People  pronounced  by  hinv- 
felf. — It  is  happy,  however,  for  this-  nation,  that  a  certain  fet  of 
orators  are  deprived  of  fome  ot  their  favourite  topics,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  repulfe  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  from  Gibral- 
tar, the  effectual  relief  of  that  important  garrifon,  and  the  fafe 
jeturn  of  our  fleet. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  advocates  for  the  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury ;  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  attack, 
however  ardently  and  ingenioufly  maintained,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  The  author  of  the  Defence  af- 
firms, that  *  the  prefent  is  theraoft  critical  moment  of  histqajef- 
ty's  reign and  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  feafonwhen  the  public; 
good  ought  to  fuperfede  all  the  interefted  views  of  party.  1!he 
fit  u  at  ion  of  Lord  Shelburne  is,  at  this  important  crifis,  ib  ardu- 
ous, that  it  cannot  be  envied  by  men  of  moderate  ambition :  it 
is,  therefore,  proper  to  give  him  credit  for  public  virtue,  until 
experience  fhall  evince  it  to  be  defective.— It  is  univerfally  allow- 
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ed,  that  Mr.  Fox  is  mafler  of  very  uncommon  abilities;  and  it 
would  be  unjuft  to  refufe  our  author  the  praife  of  a  very  in- 
genious and  acute  party-writer.  The  portrait,  however,  which 
he  exhibits  of  his  hero  does  not  much  refemble  the  original ; 
but,  to  the  honour  of  his  impartiality,  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  he  has  made  a  liberal  ule  of  his  chalk  and  charcoal,  and 
caricatured  feveral  other  pcrfons  of  diftinction. 

While  we  have  offered  thefe  remarks  concerning  theprefent  per- 
formance, we  thought  it  our  duty  to  beftow  our  ccnlure  in  a  more 
particular  manner  upon  the  illiberal  and  pcrfonal  animofity 
which  appears  in  almoft  every  part  of  it.  The  extreme  violence 
of  the  declamation  ferves  to  impair  the  force  of  the  argument! 
Which  are  advanced  by  the  author.  He  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  the 
organ  of  a  party,  and  not  the  difpaflionate  friend  of  his  country* 
In  the  former  character  his  work  at  the  beftcan  only  be  read  with 
lufpicions  :  but,  if  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  intitled 
himfelf  to  the  latter  character,  he  might  have  obtained  a  iignal 
and  deferved  reputation.  The  public  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  re- 
peatedly abufed  by  the  virulence  and  detraction  of  the  abettors  of 
contending  ftatefmen,  that  the  ftudy  of  politics  has  been  funk  and 
degraded.  It  is  our  wifh,  that  men  of  real  patriotifm  and  public 
virtue  would  ftep  forward,  and  give  their  genuine  fentimentsto 
the  world.  It  is  by  them  that  we  are  to  be  infrructed,  and  that 
thofe  plans  of  reformation  are  to  be  fuggefted,  which  are  finally 
to  eftablilh  the  national  tranquillity  and  greatnefs.  The  partizans 
of  a  faction  difturb  their  country  by  their  ftruggles,  and  are  a 
real  grievance.  Inflamed  by  felfuh  paflions,  and  under  the  domi- 
nion of  prejudices,  if  they  poiTefs  abilities,  or  abound  in  wit,  they 
are  the  more  imminently  dangerous. 

*  O  England  !  —model  to  thy  inward  greatnefs, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,— 

What  might'it  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  1 

But'   Shak.  Hen.  V. 

We  fliall  not,  at  prefent,  rake  any  notice  of  the  Poftfcript,  as 
the  Earl  of  Stair  will  probably  anfwer  the  obfervations  made  on 
tiis  laft  performance  by  this  writer. 

A  Word  at  Parting  to  the  Karl  of  Shellurnc*    Svo.   is.  Debretf. 

This  pamphlet,  while  it  is  grofly  illiberal,  is  without  wit  or 
information.  It  is  read,  of  confluence,  with  difguft.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  be  offended  with  Lord  Shclburne  ;  but  his  reafons 
of  offence  are  not  always  well  founded  ;  and  his  argument  being 
prefled  with  more  paflion  than  art,  it  hurts  the  caufe  he  would 
defend.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have,  accordingly,  na  obliga- 
tions to  this  writer.  Nature  never  defigned  him  for  a  partisan  $ 
and  his  efforts  deferve  no  reward. 
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For  the  Month  of  December^  1782. 


A  General  Hifiory  af  Mufic.  By  Charles  Burney,  Afuf.D.  F.R.S* 
Pol.  II,  [Continued f rem  p.  333.] 

OUR  author's  third  chapter  concerns  the  origiri  and  uft 
of  the  Time-table.  And  here  his  definitions  of  time, 
or  meafure  in  mufic,  and  opinions  of  its  importance,  are 
dear,  and  will  be  found  inilruclive  to  mufical  readers  and  ftu « 
dents.    He  introduces  the  fubject  id  the  following  manner  : 

*  In  the  wild  attempts  at  extemporary  Difcant,  though  fome 
pleating  harmonics  had  been  found,  yet  but  little  ufe  could  be 
made  of  them,  without  a  Time-table  ;  and  when  thefe  harmonies 
were  firfl:  written  down,  in  Counterpoint,  unlefs  the  Organum+ 
or  additional  part,  moved  in  notes  of  . the  fame  length  as  the 
plain-long,  the  compofer  had  no  means  of  expreffing  it,  till  a 
kind  of  aigebra,  or  fyftem  of  mufical  figns  and  characters  to  inu. 
ply  different  portions  or  time,  was  invented.  » 

«  The  ancients  have  left  us  no  rules  for  rhythm,  time,  or  ac- 
cent, in  mufic,  but  what  concerned  the  words  or  verfes  that  were 
to  be  fling  ;  and  wc  are  not  certain  that  in  high  antiquity  they 
,  had  any  melody  purely  inltrumental,  which  never  had  been  fet  to 
words,  or  was  not  formed  upon  poetical  feet  and  the  metrical 
laws  of  verliBcafion. 

*  Before  the  invention  therefore  of  characters  for  Time,  written 
mufic  in  parts  muft  have  confided  of  Simple  Counterpoint,  fuch 
as  is  frill  praciifed  in  our  parochial  Pfalmody,  confiltintj  of  note 
againft  note,  or  founds  of  equal  length  *  which  at  firft  was^the 
cafe  even  in  extemporary  difcant,  as  the  rules  given  for  it  by 
Hubald,  Odo,  and  Gnido,  {peak  of  no  other. 
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*  It  has  been  already  fhewn  in  the  Diflertation  prefixed  to  tnei 
fir  ft  volume,  that  the  ancients  had  no  other  refources  for  time 
and  movement  in  their  mufic  than  what  were  derived  from  the 
different  arrangements  and  combinations  of  two  kinds  of  "notes, 
-o,  equivalent  to  a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable..  And  before  the 
ufe  of  lines  there  were  no  characters  or  figns  for  more  than  two 
kinds  of  notes  in  the  church ;  nory  fincc  ecclefiaflical  chants 
have  been  written  upon  four  lines  and  four  fpaees,  have  any  bur 
the  fquare  and  lozenge  characters,  commonly  called  Gregorian 
notes,  been  ufed  in  Canto  Fermo. 

4  When  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  were  feparated*  or  ra- 
ther, when  iuftrumental,.  wholly  emancipated*  from  fyllablcs* 
was  invented,  a  guide  and  regulator  of  the  duration  of  founds, 
even  in  limple  melody,  became  neccflary  ;  but  in  written  difcant> 
and  florid  countcrpoinr,  indifpcnfable. 

*  *  The  moft  affecting  melody  confifb  in  fuck  an  arrangement 
and  exprcflion  of  mufical  tones  as  continue  the  accents  and  lan- 
guage of  paflfcm.  A  fingle  found,  unconnected*  or  a  number 
of  founds,  of  an  indeterminate  length/  exprefs  nothing  ;  and 
almoit  all  the  meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  of  a  feries  of  founds 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  meafured  and  accenteqV 
1 1"  all  notes  were  equal  in  length  and  unmarked  by  any  fupe- 
rior  degree  of  force  or  fpirit,  they*  could  have  no  other  effect  on 
the  hearer  than  to  excite  drowlinefs.  Innumerable  paflages, 
however,  of  a  different  character  and  expreffcon  might  be  prcn 
duced  by  a  fmall  number  of  notes  j  and  by  a  {cries  of  fuch  fmali' 
portions  of  melody  as  thefe,  diverfified  by  Meafure  and  Motion , 
an  air,  or  compofition  might  be  produced,  which  in  many  par- 
ticulars would  refemble  a  difcourfe.-  Each  paflage,  regarded  a* 
a  phrafe,  might  at  leaft  awaken  in  the  hearer  an  idea  of  tran- 
quillity or  difquietude,  of  vivacity  or  languor.,  .  , 
.  «  Indeed  Time  is  of  fuch  importance  in  mufic,  that  it  can  give* 
meaning  and  energy  to  the  repetition  of  the  fame  found  j  where- 
as, without  it,  a  variety  of  tones,  with  refpect  to  gravity  and 
acutenefs,  has  no  effect.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  a  drum 
feems  to  exprefs  different  tunes,  when  it  only^  changes  the  ac- 
cents and  meafure  of  a  fingle  found.  And  it  Is  on  this  account 
that  any  inftrument  which  marks  the  time  with  force  and  accu* 
racy,  is  more  ufeful  in  regulating  the  Heps  of  a  dance,  or  the? 
march  of  an  army,  than  one  with  fwect  and  refined  tones, 

4  The  invention  of  characters  for  time  (fays  our  author),  wat> 
much  more  important  to  mufic  than  that  of  counterpoint,  as  it 
conftitutes  the  true  sera  of  mufical  independence  ;  for  till  thenr 
if  melody  fubfifted,  it  was  entirely  fubfervient  to  fyllabic  laws. 

*  Soon  after  this  epoch  mufic  became  free  and  independent* 
perhaps  to  a  licentious  degree,  with  refpect  to  vocal  mufic :  but 
instrumental  in  parts,  and  in  florid  Counterpoint,  certainly  could* 
not  fubfift  without  a  well-regulated  meafure,  and  a  more  minute 
and  fubtle  divifton  of  time  than  could  be  derived  from  that  of 
long  and  fhort  fyllables. 

*  I  know 
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4  I  know  that  many  of  the  learned  think  the  Liberty  mil  lie  ac- 
quired at  this  memorable  revolution  has  often  been  abufed  bf 
her  fons,  who  are  frequently  Enfans  gates,  riorous,  capricious*, 
ignorant,  licentious,  and  enthufiaflic ;  and  that  whenever  poe- 
try is  at  their  mercy  they  are  more*  in  want  of  initrucYion  and 
rellraint  than  the  moll  wild  and  ignorant  fchool-boys  :  this,  per- 
haps is  true,  as  far  as  concerns  grave  and  fublime  poetry  in  the 
hands  of  injudicious  compofcrs  :  but  "that  poetry,  truly  lyric, 
.  is  con/fantly  injured  by  melody,  none,  but  thofe  who  are  both 
Unable  and  unwilling  to  feel  its  efte&s,  will  aver.  I  could  iri- 
ilance  innumerable  fcenes  of  the  admirable  Mctaftafio,  which, 
however  beautiful  in  themfelves,  have  been  rendered  far  more; 
affecting  and  impaflioned,  both  by  the  muftcal  compofer  and 
performer..  To  thefe  I  could  add  many  Englifh  accompanied- 
recitatives,  and  airs,  in  Handel's  Oratorios,  where  even  prole 
has  received  additional  dignity  and  energy  from  lengthened 
'tones  :  and  none  who  ever  heard  the  late  Mrs.  Cibber  ling 
**  Return,  O  God  of  Hods,"  or  "  He  was  defpifed  and  rejected,* 
whofe  ears  cojald  vibrate,  or  whofe'  hearts  could  feel,  would  dif- 
pute  the  point.  And  dill,  to  go  a  little  farther  back,  I  would 
reft  thedecificn  upon  the  productions  of  a  compofer  of  our  own 
country,  in  our  own  language,  who  fcldom_was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  have  Words  to  fet  that  Were  either  elegant,  fublime,  or  truly 
lyric  ;  I  mean  Henry  Purcell,  whofe  ftyle  is  now  unfaihionable, 
ani  whofe  melodies  are  uncouth  and  ungraceful ;  yet  few  can 
liear  his  Mad-Befs  well  fung,  without  being  infinitely  more  af- 
fected than  by  merely  reading  that  melancholy  monologue  as  a 
poem* 

'  Indeed  rrtufic,  conlidered  abllraftedly,  without  the  afliftance, 
.'or  rather  the  (hackles  of  fpeech,  and  abandoned  to  its  own  pow» 
«rs,  is  now  become  a  rich*  expreffive,  and  picturefejue  language 
In  itfelf ;  having  its  forms,  proportions,  contrails,  punctuations, 
members,  phrafes,  and  periods.' 

DtviJtoHS,  in  EcclefiafUctd  tinging,  afe  proved  by  our  au- 
thor to  be  of  very  high  antiquity.  What  he  fays  on  this  fub- 
jjett  is  very  curious. 

*  In  fingjng,  many  founds  applied  to  one  fyllable  conflittfte  a 
Divijion,  Volity  Roulade,  Pvlata,  Pajfaggio  ;  and  in  playing  upon 
an  instrument,  a  rapid  fucceffion  of  founds  without  a  r.il,  or 
flow  note,  has  generally  the  fame  appellation.  Such  as  are 
chiefly  pleafcd  with  grave  and  fober  mulic  cenfure  *>hofc  nights, 
as  capricious,  unmeaning,  and  trivial.  Others  are,  however, 
captivated  by  them,  when  executed  with  precifion,  and  regard 
them  as  proofs  of  the  compofer's  invention,  an!  the  performer's 
abilities.  And  it  is  perhaps  a  'popular  prejudice  to  imagine  -  hat 
alrfuch  inflexions  are  abfurd,  and  ill  placed,  even  in  a  flow  an  I 
plaintive  melody.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  htfart  is  mu.h 
moved  and  affected,  the  voice  can  more  eafily  find  founds  to  ;\- 
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prefs  paffion,  than  the  mind  can  furnifli  words  ;  and  hence  "came 
the  ufe  of  interjeclions  and  exclamntions  in  all  languages.  It  a 
no  lefs  a  prejudice  to  affert,  that  a  Divifion  is  always  proper  on  a 
favourable  word  or  fyllable,  without  confidering  the  fituation  of 
the  Snger,  or  the  fentimenthe  has  to  exprefs.' 

In  the  fragments  of  ancient  notation  which  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  groups  of  notes,  which  in  modern  mufical  language 
would  be  called  di<vifions9  are  given  to  particular  words  at  the 
end  of  a  verfe  or  fentence ;  and  in  one  of  thefe,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  has  been  decyphered  by  Walther,  the  differ- 
ent notes  or  founds  applied  to  the  {econd  fyllable  of  the  word 
/anantur,  amount  to  near  feventy. 

*  Divijiensi  fays  Dr.  Burney,  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
who  never  allowed  more  than  two  notes  to  a  fyllable  ;  but  with 
them,  as  has  already  been  oMerved,  mufic  was  a  Have  to  language* 
and  at  prefent  it  is  become  a  free  agent.  When  the  words  of  an  air 
arc  divided,  repeated,  and  tranfpofed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  com- 
rofer,  though  they  flop  the  narration,  they  either  paint  an  idea 
in  different  colours,  or  enforce  a  fentiment  upon  which  the  mind 
wiflies  to  linger.  And  the  different  phrafes  of  an  air  are  only  re- 
iterated ilrokes  of  palfion  ;  for  it  is  by  thefe  repetitions  and  re- 
double!! efforts  that  an  expreffion,  which  at  firft  is  heard  with 
tranquility,  difturbs,  agitates,  and  tranfports  the  hearers.  But 
whether  this  reafonins:  be  allowed  or  no.  Divifions  were  cer- 
tainly  firft  praclifedin  the  church,  even  in  Canto  Fermo,  wheFe 
the  Pcriclcjis  and  the  Neuma  have  long  been  admitted,  and  where 
their  uie  is  ftill  allowed. 

*  Roman  Catholics  authorife  this  cuftom  by  a  paflage  in-  Sf, 
Auguftinc,  whfch  fays,  that  when  we  are  unable  to  find  words 
worthy  ot  the  Divinity,  wc  do  well  to  addrefshim  with  con fu fed 
'founds  of  joy  and  thankful  ring :  "  For  to  whom  are  fuch  extatic 
founds  due,  unlefs  to  the  Supreme  Being  ?  and  how  can  we  ce- 
.kbrate  his  ineflable  goodnefs,  when  we  are  equallv  unable  to 
adore  him  in  file  nee,  and  to  find  any  other  expreifions  for  otw 
tranfports  than  inarticuiatc  founds  r" 

4  This  licence  prevailed  even  in  the  time  of  Guido,  to  whom 
.'fomc  attribute  the  invention  of  the  NeuMa,  for  which  he  gives 
rules  in  his  Microlpgus.    But  h  frems  as  if  the  perfection  6f 
'.figurative  Counterpoint,  and  the  invention  of  Fugues,  had  ut- 
terly diverted,  the  attention  of  the  compofer,  performer,- and 
.public,'  from  poetry,  propriety,  and  fyllabic  laws.;  to  thiimay 
be  added  the  ufe  or  the.  Organ  in  accompanying .  the  fervice  « 
.the  churchy -.which,,  aocordins:  to  Onnte,  rendered  the  words  that 
were  fwng  difficult  to  be  underilood.    Indeed,  when  Harmony 
was-  fi n't  cultivated,  and  began  to  charm  the  ears  of  mankind, 
verfe  win  fo  rude  in  the  new  and  unpolifhed  languages,  that  k 
wanted  fame  fuch  lauee  as  Harmony  to  make  it  palatable.  And 
at  the  revival  of  letters*-  whe*  poatry  begad  again  to  fkwriflt» 
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Melody  was  fo  Gothic  and  devoid  of  grace,  that  good  poets  dif- 
dained  its  company  or  alliftancc  ;  and  we  find  that  the  verfes  of 
Dante,  Ariofto,  and  Taflb,  fupported  themfclves  wirhout  the  aid 
of  mufic,  as  muiical  compolhions  in  counterpoint  feem  to  have 
done  without  poetry.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  the  muiical  drama 
that  once  more  reconciled  the  two  filters ;  however,  their  leagues 
•of  friendlhip  are  but  of  fhort  duration,  and  like  a  froward  couple 
whofe  difpofitions  too  rarely  coincide,  it  is 

"  Sometimes  r;iy  plague,  fometlmcs  my  darling, 
Killing  to*day,  to  morrow  trading." 
JBut  as  I  lhall  hereafter  have  frequent  occafions  to  lj>eak  of  the 
abufe  of  Harmony  to  the  injury  of  Melody,  and  of  both  to  the 
•utter  ruin  of  Lyric  Poetry,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  inr 
vention  of  muiical  characters  for  time. 

*  The  benefit  couferred-on  muiic  by  the  invention  of  a  Time- 
table, which  extended  the  limits  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance 
to  ihe  .utmoft  verge  of  imagination,  mull  long  have  remained  un- 
known to -the  generality  of  muficians  and  muiical  writers,  or 
more  cane  would  have  been  taken  to  record  fome  few  memorials 
concerning  its  author.  But  when  the  age  and  cotemporarics  of 
a  man  of  letters  or  fcience  are  known,  the  curiofity  of  moft  ready 
ersis  fatisfied  ;  for  a  life  fpent  in  the  perufal  and  compofition  of 
t>ooks,  in  quiet  and  obfeurity,  furnifhes  but  few  circumlranccg 
that  can  intereft  the  bufy  part  of  mankind.  The  efforts  of  the 
mind  in  retirement,  however  great  may  be  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  occupied,  admit  ot  no  defcription ;  while  an  acYive 
life,  oftenlxbly  employed  in  the  fcrvicc  ot  a  llatc  or  any  order  of 
fociety,  fupplies  the  biographer  with  materials  of  eafy  tile,  and,  if 
jwell  arranged,  and  interwoven,  fuchjas  are  welcome  tcall  readers  ' 

The  invention  of  mufical  cbaraSers  for  Time,  which  has 
been  fo  long  given  to  John  de  Muris  t  our  diligent  author 
obliges  de  Muris  himfelf  to  reftore  to  Fravco  of  Cologn,  who 
flouriCied  from  the  year  1047  10  lo83>  at  which  time  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  filfed  the  charge  of  magifter  or  fcholaftic  of 
Liege.  The  lights  which  Dr.  Burney  has  thrown  upon  the 
fubjedtof  this  invention  are  truly  curious :  for  he  has  not  only 
found  in  the  Vatican  Library  a  mufical  MS.  written  by  John 
de  Muris  {Compendium  Joannis  de  Muribus,  N°  U46,)  in 
which  he  afcribes  to  Franco  the  invention  of  mufical  charac- 
ters for  Time  {Magijler  Franco,  qui  invenit  in  Cantu  Men/uram 
figurarumO  but  ^another  paiTage  in  a  MS.  by  Marchetto  d3 
.Padua  (Lucidarium  in  Arte  Mufia a  plana)  written  1274,  in 
which  he  is  cited  as  a  writer  upon  meafure  ;  and  laftly  has 
found  the  mufical  writings  jof  Franco  himfelf,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  (N9  842.  f.  49.)  of  which  he  has  given 
an  abitraft,  and  critical  remarks  on  particular  paflages,  which 
imply  great  knowlege  of  the  {abject.  Our  author  concludes  his 
account  of  this  writer's  tract  on  Time  in  the  following  manner. 
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'  Whoever  compares  the  notation  of  Franco  with  that  of 
Guido,  or  any  writer  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  mull 
be  greatly  aftonifticd  at  its  method,  fimplicity,  and  clearness. 
For  though  he  ufes  but  three  characters,  or  dilYmct  forms  of 
notes,  yet  thofe,  with  their  feveral  properties  of  prolation  and 
diminution,  furnifhed  a  great  variety  of  meafures  and  propor- 
tions And  if,  with  improvements  in  notation  and  harmony, 
lie  be  allowed  to  have  fucgefted  the  Bar>  and  the  Point  of  aug- 
mentation, the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  practical  mutic 
will  entitle  him  to  a  very  confpicuous  and  honourable  place 
among  the  founders  and  legiilators  of  the  art.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  conhderable  improvements  in  the  Time- 
table between  the  eleventh  and  the  fourteenth  century;  when  the 
chief  merit  of  feveral  authors  in  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  whofe 
names  and  writings  are  come  down  to  us,  was  to  dilute  the  dis- 
coveries of  Franco,  and  pour  water  on  his  leaves. 

*  More  pains  have  been  taken,  fays  our  author,  to  point  out 
and  explain  the  mufical  doctrines  of  Guido  and  Franco  than  of 
any  other  theorifls  of  the  middle  ages ;  their  tracts  Imving  been 
xegarded  as  original  inftitutes,  which  fucceeding  writers  have 
done  Utile,  more  than  copy  or  comment.  John  Cotton  is  the 
commentator  of  Guido,  as  Robert  de  Handio  is  of  Franco  ;  and 
John  de  Muris,  in  his  Speculum  Mufic<r,  is  little  more.  How* 
ever,  in  the  fucceeding  century,  Profdocimus  de  Bcldemandis 
Wrote  an  cxpofition  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Prafiica 
JMenfurablilis  Cantus  of  John  de  Muris  :  and  thus  we  go  on  from 
age  to  age,  reviving  old  opinions,  and  adding  little  to  the  com- 
mon and  limited  ftoek  of  human  knowledge  !  It  is  humiliating 
to  reflect,  that  the  difcovcries  of  one  age  barely  ferve  to  repair 
the  lofles  of  another  ;  and  that  while  we  imagine  ourfelves  ad« 
vancing  towards  perfection,  we  feem,  like  muffled  horfes  in  a 
mill,  but  purfuing  the  fame  circle  !' 

We  have  next  an  entertainfhg  account  of  the  celebrated 
mufical  writer,  John  de  Muris,  and  his  works  which  are  ftill 
preferved  in  manufcript,  and  which  Dr.  Bilrney  feems  to  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  difcover  and  confultin  the  feveral  great 
public  libraries  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  at  Rome,  Paris, 
£nd  Oxford.  De  Muris  flourilhed  from  1321  to  1345,  '  an<* 
though  he.  has  no  title  to  the  fir//  invention  of  the  Time-table, 
(fays  our  author),  he  muft  certainly  have  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor to  pradical  mufic  by  his  numerous- writings  on  the  fubject, 
which  doubtlefs  threw  new  lights  upon  the  art,  as  may  be  bet- 
ter imagined  now  from  the  gratitude  of  his  fucceflbrs,  by 
whom  he  is  fo  frequently  quoted  and  commended,  than  from 
the  writings  themfelves,  which  Time,  to  whom  he  was  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  fo  great  a  friend,  has  rendered  totally  uielefs, 
and  alrnoft  unintelligible.'  Of  the  famous  Speculum  Mufic*, 
or  Mirrour  of  Mufic,  which  is  the  principal  and  moft  ample  of 
all  the  raufical  writings  of  John  de  Muris,  and  which  Rouueau 
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^nd  Dr.  Burney  have  been  fo  intrepid  as  to  attack  -and  cite  in 
•the  original,  preferved  only  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at 
•Paris,  our  author  fays,  that 

4  Nptwithftanding  nil  the  nice  and  ftfbtle  dWifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions  of  bis  feven  books  into  nine  hundred  and  feventeen  chap- 
tcrs,  the  practical  mufician  would  at  prefent  profit  but  little  from 
the  ihidy  of  them,  as  almoft  all  the  doctrines  contained  -m  the 
iirft  live  l>ooks  are  fpeculative,  and  as  fuch  may  be  found  in 
Ptolemy,  Boethius*  and  other  ancient  authors,  whom  al.nolt  all 
the  mulical  writers  of  later  times  have  copied  in  pure  pedantry, 
.without  undemanding  thcmfclvcs  what  they  read,  and  conic 
.quently  without  conveying  any  ufeful  fcience  to  their  renders  by 
what  they  have  written.  It  is  only  in  the  twolaft  books  that  dc 
Muris  condefcends  to  fpeak  of  the  PraHkal  Mufic  or  his  own 
-times  :  in  the  fixth  book  he  treats  of  the  Ecclefialhcal  Toner, 
Notation,  and  Chants,  which  John  Cotton  and  Walter  Oding- 
*on  had  done  before  ;  and  in  the  feventh  he  defines  Cantus  Men- 
Jurahilis,  Difcant,  Moods,  Characters  of  the  different  duration 
of  Sounds,  as  the  Long,  Breve,  Scmi-brevc,  and  their  perfection 
and  imperfection.   Here  he  employs  feveral  chapters  m  refuting 
•fuchas  have  difputcd  his  doctrines;  and  la%,  he  draws  a  pa- 
rallel between  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns, 
in  order  to  afcertain  their  feveral  degrees  of  perrcftion.    m    t  # 
'     *  It  is  in  mere  chanty  to  the  curious  in  mufical  antiquities 
that  I  havebeftovved  fo  much  pains  in  examining  and  dcfchbing 
".this  book;  which,  though  of  difficult  accefs,  and  more  difficult 
>crufal,  might  tempt  them  from  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  to 
-explore  its  dark  regions,  and  impair  their  eyes  and  patience  m 
.  Icarch  of  fcientihx  treafures,  which  it  does  not  contain. 

Dr.  Burney  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  another 
•early  writer  on  mufic,  Phillippus  de  Vkriaeo,  whom  he  ima- 
mines  to  have  been  Philippe  de  Vitri>  bifiiop  of  Meaux,  who 
.died  in  1351*-  This  author  '  was  not  only  one  of  the  mod  an- 

•  Morcri  tells  us  that  this  prelate  was  likewife  a  poet;  that  he 
"•tranflated  Ovid's  Metamorphoies  into  French  verfe  j  that  he  is  men- 
tioned, by  Gaces,  or  Gatton  de  Vignes,  his  contemporary,  who 
wrote  Le  Roman  des  Oifeaux  j  and  that  a  Letter  is  ihl)  fublilting 
'.which  Jean  de  Muris  (not  Mums)  a  celebrated  afirologzr  of  the  fame 
century  addreiTed  to  him. 

«  Judicial  attrology,  fays  Dr.  Burney,  was  then  the  reigning  folly 
,of  phdolbphers  and  learned  men.  Robert  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily, 
fo  renowned  for  *ildom  and  fcience,  that  Boccaccio  called  him  the 
wifcli  prince  who  had  reigned  fnice  king  Soiomon,  fent  his  predic- 
tions to  his  coufinking  Pnihp  de  Valois,  then  at  war  with  our  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  Indeed  molt  of  the  mufical  writers  of  thole 
times  ftudied  the  ftars,  perhaps  for  the  fake  of  Spherical  Mufic  1 
and  as  the  tonfor  and  furgeon  were  long  united  in  this  country,  fo 
»we  find  mufic  and  attrology  conftant  companions.  Walter  Oding- 
,ton,  of  EveOiam  in  Worcefterfliire,  is  faid  to  have  been  ♦«  an  able 
aftrologer  and  muficiag.%*  The  fame  is  faid  of  Simon  T  united,  and 
Thcinrcd.  of  Dover.*  '  *  , 
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cient  writers  on  Counterpoint,  but  the  reputed  inventor  pf 
the  Minim,  and  a  compofer  of  Motets*  which  have  been  very 
much  celebrated  by  old  mufical  writers.'  Here  we  an  hillo- 
jrical  account  of 'Motets,  from  their  firft  admiffion  into  the 
church,  to  the  prefent  time. 

We  haye  next  a  fpecjmen  of  the  wretched  counterpoint  that 
was  ufcd  in  religious  houfes  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  is, 
about  the  year  1374  ;  as  well  as  of  Ktum<£t  or  divilions,  with 
which  the  eood  monks  were  allowed  to  folace  themfelves  on 
feftivals  :  pro  fefilvatum  ratione. 

Our  author's  reflexions  on  the  harmony  of  this  period,  and 
of  the  tranfient  ftate  of  mufic  in  general,  at  all  times,  are  fo 
true  and  philofophical,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  our 
rca  lers,  who  intereft  themfelves  in  the  fubjeft,  will  be  obliged 
to  us  for  giving  them  entire. 

*  This  Difcant  is  too  contemptible  for  criticifm  :  there  is  in  it 
neither  incafure  nor  harmony:  indeed,  almoft  the  only  concordi 
to  be  found  in  it  arc  cths  and  8ths,  and  thofc  generally  in  fuc- 
ceflion.  None  ot"  the  rules  of  Franco,  Vitriaco,  or  John  dc 
Muris,  are  cbferved,  to  which  the  compofer  Teems  to  have  been 
an  utter  Granger.  Only  three  kinds  of  characters  are  ufed  :  the 
J*ong>  Breve,  and  Semibreve ;  and  thefe  are  zXXfull,  and  blacky 
as  wbitf)  open  notes  were  not  yet  in  ufe. 

*  Franco's  Difcant  thews  that  there  was  much  better  harmony 
known  at  a  very  early  period  after  Guido  than  had  been  prac- 
tifed  jn  the  church  under  the  title  of  Organizing. 

*  New  attempts  at  deviation  from  the  old  Di aphonics  were  lonjg 
kept  out  of  the  church,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Motets  and  other 
written  Difcants  that  have  been  preferved-  in  convents  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  archives,  produced  in  times  when  fccular  mufic  was  much 
improved.  The  fcanty  rules  given  by  de  Muris,  Vitriaco,  apd 
others  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  they  been  known  or  fol- 
lowed, would  have  taught  Contrapuntifts  how  to  ufe  Concordi  at 
leaf!  lefs  offenfively  than  feems  to  have  been  done  by  the  eccle- 
iiauics,  who  could  think  fuch  Difcant  as  that  we  have  been  men- 
tioning worthy  of  admiffion  into  the  divine  offices. 

4  If  the  church  had  never  fuffered  fuch  wretched  compofitious 
as  thefe  to  enter  its  pale,  who  could  have  languifhed  for  them  ? 
or,  when  better  were  invented,  if  me  bad  been  hafty  to  excom- 
municate and  anathematize  thefe,  who  would  have  thought  her 
power  abufed  ?  but  that  (he  ever  ihould  have  allowed  fuch  jargon 
todifgrace  her  temples,  or  pollute  the  facred  fcrvice,  and  mould 
long  prohibir  the  ufe  of  better  harmony,  when  better  was  round, 
muft  make  the  profane  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  thoic  councils 
|>y  whofe  decrees  the  one  was  received,  and  the  other  rejected. 

f  But  the  cultivators  of  Melody  and  Counterpoint  in  general 
Were  now  feeling  their  way  in  utter  darknefs,  as  to  the  mufical 
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Jaws  which  have  been  fince  eftablifhed,  and  in  favour  of  which 
habitude  has  fo  much  prejudiced  our  ears,  that  we  wonder  how 
any  other  arrangement  or  combination  of  founds  could  ever  be 
tolerated  than  that  to  which  we  are  accuftomod. 

*  It  is  perhaps  nearly  the  fame  with  refpect  to  the  combination 
*>f  letters  in  the  ftrucWe  of  words,  and  arrangement  of  fca- 
tences  ;  and  the  Euphony  of  language,  though  not  in  itfelf 
ideal  and  arbitrary,  is  as  temporary  and  local  to  the  cars  of  thofe 
that  are  accuftomed  to  it  as  the  arrangement  of  founds  in  Me- 
iody,  and  their  combination  in  Harmony.  Whoever  fliouM 
now  chufe  fo  converfe  at.  Sc.  James's  in  the  language  of  Chau- 
cer, which  was  that  of  the  court  in  his  time,  would  not  only  be 
thought  rude  and  favage,  but  a  lunatic.  It  is  by  finall  and  im- 
perceptible degrees  that  a  new-formed  language  or  melody  is 
poliihed;  we  fee  and  hear  nothing  but  what  is  within  point-blank 
of  our  fenfes  ;  and  by  accommodating  ourfclves  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  furrounds  us,  we  imagine  that  but  little  more 
can  be  acquired  by  pofterity  than  wjiat  we  have  attained. 

4  There  is  indeed  a  peripd  at  which  a  language  might  be  wifhed 
to  remain  Itationary,  a*  fewer  liberties  are  allowed  in  fpcech 
than  melody,  which,  a  few  tonui  and  fundamental  laws  except- 
ed, is  abandoned  to  all  the  caprice  and  vagaries  of  imagination. 
But  that  the  immutable  laws  of  Harmanv. (hould  be  fubjectto  the 
viciflitudes  of  faftiion  is  wonderful  :  for  it  feems  as  if  the  Con- 
cords which  we  now  call  perfect,  qf  Unifon,  Octave,  4th,  and 
5th,  muft  akvqys  have  been  Concords,  and  that  ^ds  and  6th?, 
though  nominally  imperfect,  mult  ever  have  been  grateful  to 
prcaturcs  organized  like  ourfeJves ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  almoli  every  Concord, 
whofe  coincidence  and  perfection  are  open  to  mathematical  do- 
monftration,  has  had  its  period  of  favour.    When  men  became 
fatiatcd  with  the  monotony  of  Unifons  and  Odtaves,  the  4th  tor 
many  ages  was  the  favourite  interval  and  confonancc  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  during  the  infancy  of  Coun*> 
terpoint,  fometimesit  was  moll  fafhionable  to  organize  by  a  fuc- 
cemon  of  4ths,  and  fometimcs  of  5ths  ;  to  Diatcffaronarc  and 
^uintoier^  as  was  in  vogue  by  turns.    Then  ^ds  wore  received 
among  auricular  fwect-meats  of  the  mod  piquant  kind,  which 
every  fubfequent  age  has  fo  much  contributed  to  refine  and  per- 
fect, that  there  feems  little  probability  thar  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  will  loon  be  cloyed  with  them.  In  CoreliiV  time  a  chain 
of  yths,  regularly  prepared  and  refolved,  was  thought  necefih ry 
to  combine  Harmony,  and  ornament  almoit  every  compofition  \ 
Qths,  accompanied  by  3ds,  and  ^ths  by  5ths,  abounded  in  every 
page  of  that  period  ;  whereas  now  the  Qth  is  fcldom  fecn  with- 
but  a  4th  or  7th,  and  the  4th  isconftantly  obferved  to  prefer  the 
t th  for  its  companion,  to  its  old  crony  the  5th  :  a  new  aflbciii. 
tiontoohas.  of  late  years,  been  formed  between  the  l%  of  which 

former  times  can  give  no  example.    All  which  circumft  mcea 
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evidently  prove  chat  there  is  a  mode  and  fashion  in  Harmotty,  a* 
well  as  Melody,  which  contribute  to  render  the  favour  ofsnujucal 
coropofuions  ib  tranficnt ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  various 
powers  of  voices*  inftruraents,  and  performers,  on  which  the 
perfect  execution  of  every  mufical  com  portion  depends,  but  little 
.Jiope  can  remain  to  the  artrit  that  his  productions,  like  thofe  of 
jthe  poet,  painter,  or  architect,  can  be  bleft  with  longevity  1* 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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T.  Payne  and  Son* 

IN  this  elegant  performance  the  incidents  are  ingenioufly 
contrived,  and  artfully  conducted  4  the  characters  are  na- 
tural, well  drawn,  and  well  fupported  ;  the  ftyle,  in  general, 
*afy,  correct,  and  agreeable  :  it  is  amuling,  interefting, 
*inol  inftru&ive ;  draws  us  on  infenfibly  from  page  to  page, 
and  keeps  up  our  conftant  attention  from  beginning  to  end. 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  mifs  Burney,  author  of  Eve- 
lina, and  daughter  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Burney,  fo  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  Mufic* 
Having  prepared  our  reader^  for  the  pleafure  winch  they 
will  receive  in  the  peru&l  of  thefe  volumes,  we  mall  lay  be- 
fore them  a  brief  (ketch  or  outline  of  the  contents. 

Cecilia  Beverley,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  whom  the  author 
j-eprefents  a*  poflefled  of  every  female  accompliftiment,  is  lefc 
an  heirefs  to  ten  thoufand  pounds,  together  with  an  eftate  of 
three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  when  fhe  is  of  age, 
with  no  other  reftriction  than  that  of  annexing  her  name, 
if  lhe  married,  to  the  difpofal  of  her  hand  and  her  riches.  The 
management  of  her  fortune,  and  the  care  of  her  perfon,  arc 
committed  to  three  guardians  ;  Mr.  Harrel,  a  fpendthrift ;  Mr* 
Briggs,  a  mifer  ;  and  Mr.  Delvile,  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
character,  valuing  himfelf  moil  immoderately  on  his  rank  and 
family.  With  the  firft  of.  thefe,  Mr*  Harrel,  Cecilia  takes 
up  her  refidence  for  a  Jfew  months  before  her  coming  of  age. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrel's  manner  of  life  is  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely defcribed:  they  fpend  their  time  in  -a  faftuonable  round 
of  diffipation,  riot,  and  extravagance.  Harrel,  at  length,  after 
putting  his  amiable  ward  to  the  greateft  diflrefs,  by  drawing 
money  from  her,  which  (he  borrowed  for  him,  on  the  credit 
♦of  her  future  fortune,  deftroys  himfelf.  This  event  obliges  Ce 
cilia  to  change  her  place  of  refidence  :  and  it  being  impoffible 
to  live  with  the  mifer,  Briggs,  (he  has  recourfe  to  her  other 
guardian,  Delvile  x  goes  to  his  houfe,  where  a  reciprocal 
paluon  is  commenced  between  her  and  his  ipn,  young  Del- 
vile. 
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vi!c.  Mrs.  Delvile  is  defcribed  as  a  lady  of  very  high  breed- 
ing and  refined  fentiments,  with  fcarce  any  fault  or  weaknefs 
but  that  of  ridiculous  family-pride,  which  (he  derives  from,  and 
lhares  with  her  imperious  hulband,  and  which  inclines  her  to 
break  off  the  connexion  between  her  fon  and  Cecilia,  for  whom, 
notwithftanding,  (he  retains  the  higheft  regard.  The  change  of 
name  mentioned  in  the  will  that  bequeathed  to  Cecilia  her 
ample  fortune,  was  an  infurmouutable  obftacle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  proud  Delviles  who,  though  the  money  would  have  been 
ycry  agreeable  and  convenient  to  them,  wpuld  never  confent 
to  the  ignominy  of  changing  the  family-name.  This  is  the 
great  hinge  on  whicli  the  whole  novel  turns,  and  the  caufe 
of  all  the  heroine's  diftrefs.  Duty,  fpirit,  and  fortitude,  on 
young  Delvile's  fide,  combating  love,  happinefs,  and  incli- 
nation, each  CDnquering  alternately,  and  alternately  eaca  van- 
quilhed.  Irritated  by  repeated  indignities,  and  uncertain 
of  her  lover's  affection,  Cecilia  quits.  Mr.  Delvile's  houfe, 
and  goes  to  Mrs.  Charlton's,  an  old  friend  in  the  country, 
where  young  Delvile  furprifes  her  by  a  vifit :  they  frankly 
declare  their  mutual  paflion,  and  he  urges  her  ftrongly  to  an 
immediate  and  fecret  marriage,  to  which  (he  very  reluctantly 
iconfents ;  comes  to  London  for  that  purpofe,  and  goes  to 
church,  where,  after  the  marriage- ceremony  is  begun,  it  is  fud- 
denly  interrupted  ;  for  when  the  prieft  came  to  the  adjuration, 

*  if  any  man,  &c.  let  him  now  fpeak,'  a  female  voice  called  out 

*  I  do  !'  and  rufhing  from  a  pew,  glided  out  of  the  church, 
unknown.  This  breaks  off  the  nuptials,  and  the  parties  re- 
turn home  unmarried.  The  affair,  however,  comes  foon  to 
the  ear  of  the  Delviles  :  (he  promifes  Mrs.  Delvile  never  to  fee 
her  fon  more,  and  flies  from  him  :  he  difcovers  her  retreat,  re- 
news his  addrefles,  and,  as  the  only  poflible  means  of  fettling 
matters  amicably  with  his  proud  parents,  propofes  to  her  that 
{he  mould  entirely  relinquim  her  eftate  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  of  which  Ihe  had  juft  taken  poffeffion,  as 
the  only  condition  upon  which  his  mother  would  confent 
Co  tfie  match.  Cecilia  agrees  to  the  propofal ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  informs  Delvile,  that  (he  had  dilfipatcd  the 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  which  ihe  inherited,  exclufivc  of  that 
left  by  her  uncle,  and  confequently  had  no  fortune.  Delvile, 
notwithftanding,  perfifts  in  his  refolution  to  marry  her :  they 
£0  to  town  ;  and,  Mrs.  Delvile  yielding  to  their  mutual  foli- 
citations,  are,  without  the  confent  of  the  father,  privately 
married,  and  immediately  feparate.  Old  Delvile,  ftill  in- 
exorable, and  prejudiced  againlt  Cecilia,  who  had  been  mif- 
reprefented  to  him,  refufes  her  admittance  into  his  houfe,  and 
treats  them  both  with  the  utmoii  contempt  and  inhumanity  ; 
but  being  at  laiV prevailed  on,  by  the  intcrpofition  of  a  friend, 
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to  fee  his  £>n,  he  finds  Cecilia  in  a  Hate  of  infanity.  Her  fi« 
taation  deeply  affects  him ;  and  being  Toon  after  convinced  of 
her  innocence,  and  fenfibleof  her  merit,  h?  forgives  them  both, 
takes  them  into  his  own  houfe,  and  all  ends  happily. 

This  is  a  rough  (ketch  of  the  general  plan,  in  which  we 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fubordinate  incidents.,  the  feveral 
fchemes  of  Cecilia's  admirers  to  prevent  her  union  with  Del- 
vile,  or  the  various  characters  which  perform  the  under- 
parts  of  the  drama.  It  may  be  neceuary,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  the  liftlefs  and  faftidious  infipidity  of  Meadows,  the  affe&ed 
loquacity  of  mifs  Larolles,  the  dark-defigning  penetration 
of  Moncktoa,  the  farcailic  intelligence  of  Gofport,  the  mean- 
fpirited  abfurdity  of  Mrs.  Belfield,  and  the  romantic  fenfibi- 
lity  (V  her  daughter  Henrietta,  arc  delineated  with  fkill,  and 
preferved  with  constancy. 

One  of  the  mcfl  difficult  taftcs  which  a.  novel-writer  has  to 
perform,  is  the  invention  and  proper  colouring  of  new  cha- 
racters :  in  this  mifs  Burney  has  been  fuccefsful.  "Mr.  Briggs, 
the  mifer,  happily  contraited  with  the  extravagant  Harrel,  is 
admirably  pour : rayed,  and  well  fupported  throughout  the 
whole  work-  But  the  tender  part  of  our  readers  will,  we 
imagine,  be  more  pJcafed  with  the  interefting  and  pathetic :  we 
w  ill  give  them,  therefore,  a  lovc-fceae,  which  we  think  cannot 
be  unacceptable. 

4  The  fpirits  of  Cecilia, 'however,  internally  failed  ber:  (he 
cenfidcrcd  ber  feparatiou  from  Deltile  to  be  now,  in.all  proba- 
hdity,  for  lite,  iince  (he  faw  that  no  ftruggle  cither  of  intereir, 
inclination,  or  health,  could  bond  him  from  his  purj^fe  ;  Jhi» 
mother,  too,  feeined  to  regard  his  aamc  and  bis  exigence  as 
equally  valuable,  and  the  lcruples  of  his  father  Ihe  was  certain 
would  be  frill  more  infurmountable.    Her  own  pride,  excited 
\ty  i heir's,  made  her,  indeed,  with  more  an^er  than  forrow,  fee 
this  general  confent  to  abandon  her ;  but  pride  and  anger  both 
failed  when  Ihe  considered  the  ntuation  of  his  health ;  ibrrow, 
there,  took  the  lead,  and  admitted  no  partner :  it  reprefented 
tiim  to  her  not  only  as  loll  to  herfelf,  but  to  the  world  j  aud  fo 
fad  grew  ber  reflections,  and  fo  heavy  tier  heart,  that,  to  avoid 
from  Mrs.  Charlton  obfervations  which  pained  her,  flie  dole  in- 
to a  fummer- houfe  in  the  gardeu  the  moment  (he  had  done  tea, 
declining  any  companion  but  her  affectionate  Fidel. 

*  Her  tcudcraeis  and  her  forrov/  found  here  a  romantic  confo- 
Jation,  in  complaining  to  him  of  the  ub fence  of  his  mailer,  his 
voluntary  exile,  and  her  fears  for  hu  health :  calling  noon  him  to 
participate  in  her  forrow,  and  lamenting  that  even  this  little  re- 
lief would  foon  be  denied  her  ;  and  thatin  loling  Fidel  no  yellige 
of  Mortimer,  but  in  her  own  ^>reait,  would  remain;  **  Go, 
then,  dear  Fidel,*7  (he  cried,  44  carry  back  to  your  mailer  all 
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that  nowiflies  his  remembrance  !  Bid  him  not  love  you  the  left 
for  having  fome  time  belonged  to  Cecilia  ;  but  never  may  his 
proud  heart  be  led  with  the  vain  glory,  of  knowing  how  fondly 
tor  his  fake  (he  has  cherifhed  you  !  Go,  dear  Fidel,  guard  him 
by  night,  and  follow  him  by  day ;  ferve  him  with  zeal,  and 
love  him  with  fidelity oh  that  his  health  were  invincible  as  his 
pride  ! — there,  alone,  is  he  vulnerable— — 

4  Here  Fidel,  with  a  loud  barking,  fuddenly  fprang  away 
from  her,  and,  as  (he  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  door  to  fee 
what  had  thus  ftartled  him,  (he  beheld  (landing  there,  as  if  im- 
moveable, young  Delvile  himfelf ! 

*  Her  sdbnilhment  at  this  fight  almoft  bereft  her  of  her  un- 
dexftanding ;  it  appeared  to  her  funer-natural,  and  me  rather  be- 
lieved it  was  his  ghoft  than  himfelr.  Fixed  m  mute  wonder,  met 
good  ltill  though  terrified,  her  eyes  almoft  burning  from  their 
fockets  to  be  fatisfied  if  what  they  faw  was-  real* 

4  Delvile,  too,  was  fome  time  fpeechlefs ;  he  looked  not  at 
her,  indeed,  with  any  doubt  of  her  exigence,  but  as  if  what  he 
had  heard  was  to  him  as  amazing  as  to  her  what  (he  faw.  At 
length,  however,  tormented  by  the  dog,  who  jumpt  up  to  him, 
licked  his  hands,  and  by  his  rapturous  joy  forced  himfelf  into 
notice,  he  was  moved  to  return  his  carefles,  faying,  «*  Yes,  dear 
Fidel !  you  have  a  claim  indeed  to  my  attention,  and  with  the 
fondeit  gratitude  will  I  cheri(h  you  ever  1M  t 

4  At  the  found  of  his  voice,  Cecilia  again  began  to  breathe  ; 
and  Delvite-  having  quieted  the  dog,  now  entered,  the  fummer- 
houfe,  faying,  as  he  advanced,  44  Is  this  poflible  I— am  I  not  in  a 
dream  ? — Good  God  !  is  it  indeed  potfibJei" 

*  The  confternation  of  doubt  and  aftonifhrnerrt  which  had 
feized  every  faculty  of  Cecilia,  now  changed  into  certainty  that 
Delvile  indeed  was  prefent,  all  her  recollection  returned  as  (be 
liftened  to  this  queftion,  and  the  wild  rambling  of  fancy  with 
*vhich  (he  had  incnutioufly'indulged  herforrow,  rufliing  fuddenly 
upon  her  mind,  (he  felt  herfe If  wholly  overpowered  by.confci- 
oufnefs  and  (hamc,  and  funk,  almoft  fainting,  upon  a"  window- 
feat. 

*  Delvile  inftantly  flew  to  her,  penetrated  with  gratitude, 
and  filled  with  wonder  and  delight,  which,  however  internally 
combated  by  fenfations  lefs  pleafant,  were  too  potent  for  con- 
troul,  and  he  poured  forth  at  her  feet  the  mofl  palfiouate  acknow- 
ledgments. 

*  Cecilia,  furprifed,  affc&cd,  and  trembling  with  a  thoirfand 
amotions*  endeavoured  to  br^ak  from  him  and  rife ;  but,  eagerly 
detaining  her,  44  No,  lovelieft  mifs  Beverley,"  he  cried  ^  44  not 
thus  muft  we  now  part  !  this  moment  only  have  I  difcovered 
what  a  treafure  I  was  leaving ;  and,  but  for  Fidel,  I  had  quitted 
it  in  ignomnce  for  ever." 

44  Indeed,**  cried  Cecilia,  in  the  extremeft  agitation,  44  in- 
desd  you  may  believe  me  Fidel  is  here  quite  by  accident.— Lady 
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Honoria  took  him  away,— I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,-- fli'l 
ftole  him,  me  fent  him,  ihc  did  every  thing  nerfelf**' 

4t  O  kind  lady  Honoria !"  cried  Dclvile,  more  and  more  de- 
lighted, 4t  how  Hull  I  ever  thank  her  ! — And  did  (he  alfo  tell 
you  to  carefs  and  to  chcrifh  hint  ?— to  talk  to  hint  of  hi  3 
jnafler — " 

44  O  heaven  !"  interrupted  Cecilia,  in  an  agony  of  mortifica- 
tion and  (hame, 44  to  what  has  my  unguarded  folly  reduced  me  !" 
Then  acjaih  endeavouring  to  bleak  from  him,  44  Leave  me,  Mr* 
Dclvile,"  (he  cried,  44  leave  me,  or  let  me  nafs! — never  can  I 
fee<vou  more ! — never  bear  you  again  in  my  fight !" 

•;  Come,  dear  Fidel  !"  cried  he,  lHU  detaining  her,  4«  com* 
and  plead  for  your  matter  !  come  and  alk  in  his  name  who  now 
has  a  proud  heart,  whofe  pride  now  is  invincible  !" 

44  Oh  go  ! '  cried  Cecilia,  looking  away  from  him  while  (he 
fpokc,  44  repeat  not  thofc  hateful  words,  if  you  wiih  me  not  to 
deceit  myfelf  eternally  !"  « 

44  Ever-lovely  mifs  Beverley,"  cried  he,  more  feriouflyj 
•*  why  this  refentmcnt  ?  why  all  this  caufelefs  difticfs  ?  Has 
not  my  heart  long  fince  been  known  to  you  ?  have  you  not  wit- 
nciTcd  its  fufHerings,  and  been  allured  of  its  tendernefs  ?  whv, 
then,  this  untimely  refcrve  ?  this  unabating  coldnefs  ?  Oh 
why  try  to  rob/meof  the  felicity  you  have  inadvertently  given 
me»t  and  to  four  the  happinefs  of  a  moment  tharrecompenfei 
fuch  exquifite  mifcry  1" 

41  Oh  Mr.  Dehilc  !"  cried  flic,  impatiently*-  though  hal/ 
foftened,  44  was  this  honourable  or  right  ?  to- fteai -upon  me  thus 
privately — to  liften  to  me  thus  fccrctly  — — " 

4<  You  blam«  me,"  cried  he,  44  too  foon  ;  your  own  friend, 
Mrs.  Chariton,  permitted  me  to  come  hither  in  Cearch  of  you  j 
— then,  indeed,  when  I  heard  the  found  of  your  voice— When  I 
heard  that  voice  talk  of  Fidel— of  his  mafter  9\ 

44  Oh  ftop,  flop !"  cried  (he  ;  M  I  cannot  fupport  the  recol* 
le&ion !  there  is  no  punifhment,  indeed,  which  my  own  indif* 
•retion  does  not  merit,  -  but  I  {hall  have  fufheient  in  the  bitter* 
nefs  of  felf-reproach  !" 

44  Why  will  you  talk  thus** my  beloved  mifs  Beverley  ?  what 
have  you  done, — what,  let  me  alk,  have  I  done,  that  fueh  infi- 
nite difgrace  and  deprenlon  ihould  follow  this  little  feniibility  to  a 
paflSon  fo  fervent  ?  Does  it  not  render  you  more  dear  to  roe 
than  ever  ?  does  it  not  add  new  life,  new  vigour,  to  the  devotion 
by  which  I  am  bound  to  you  ?" 

44  No,  no,"  cried  the  mortified  Cecilia,  who  from  the  mo- 
ment (he  found  herfelf  betrayed,  beljeved  herfelf  to  be  loir, 
44  far  other  is  the  effect  it  will  have  !  and  the  fame  mad  folly  by 
which  I  am  ruined  in  my  own  eftecm,  will  ruin  me  in  jrours  !  — 
1  cannot  endure  to  think  of  it  I— why  will  you  perfift  m  detain- 
ing me  ?— You  have  filled  me  with  anguifli  and  mortification, — 
you  have  taught  me  the  bittetcll  of  leflbns,  that  pf  hating  and 
contemning  myfelf !" 

8  .  Goo* 
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"*•  Good  heaven,"  cried  he,  much  hurt,  44  what  flrange  ap- 
prehcnfcons  thus  terrify  you  ?  are  you  with  me  lcfs  fafe  than  with- 
yourfelf  ?  is  it  my  honour  you  doubt  ?  is  it  my  integrity  you 
tear  f  Surely  I  cannot  be  fo  little  known  to  you  ;  and  to  make 
proteftations  now,  would  but  give  a  new  alarm  to  a  delicacy  al- 
ready too  agitated. — Elfe  would  I  tell  you  that  more  facred  than 
>ay  life  will  I  hold  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  words  jult  now 
graven  on  my  heart,  (hall  remain  thereto  eternity  wife*  a;  anct. 
that  higher  than  ever,  not  only  m  my  love,  but  my  efteem,  i* 
the  beautiful  fpeaker. — '* 

"  Ah  no  !**  cried  Cecilia,  with  a  (igh,  44  that,  at  lead,  i*' 
impoflible,  for  lower  than  ever  is  (he  funk  from  defcrving  it  I" 

«*  No,**  cried  he,  with  fervour,  44  me  is  raifed,  (lie  is  is  ex-. 
aTted  !  1  find  her  more  excellent  and  perfect  than  I  had.even  dar-; 
ed  believe  her  ;  I  dilcover  new  virtues  in  the  fpring  of  every  ac- 
tion ;  I  fee  what  I  took  for  indifference,  was  dignity  ;  I  perceive 
what  I  imagined  the  m oft  rigid  mfenfibility,  was  noblencfs,  was' 
propriety,  was  true  greatnels  of  mind  !" 

4  Cecilia  was  fomcwhat  appcafed  by  this  fpeech  ;  and,  after 
a  little  helitation,  llic  faid,  with  a  half  fmile,  **  Mult  I  thank 
yow  for  this  good-nature  in  feeking  to  reconcile  me  with  myfelf  ? 
-  «^-or  fliall  f  cjuarrel  with  you  for  flattery,  in  giving  me  praifeyotf 
«an  ib  little  think  I  merit  V* 

44  Ah  !*'  cried  her  44  were  I  to  praife  as  I  think  of  you  f  were? 
my  language  permitted  to  accord  with  my  opinion  of  your  worthy 
you  would  not  then  (imply  call  mc  a  flatterer,  you  would  tell  m© 
1  was  an  idolater,  and  tear  at  leaft  for  my  principles,  if  not  for 
my  underftanding." 

44  I.mall  have  but  little  right,  however,"  faid  Cecilia,  agait* 
rifing,  44  to  arraign  your  underllanding  while  I  ad  as  if  bereft  of 
my  own.  Now,  at' lead,  let  me  pafs  ;  indeed  you  will  greatly 
difpleafe  me  by  any  further  apportion." 

44  Will  you  fuffer  me,  then,  to  fee  you  early  tcMrtorro^ 
morning  ?" 

44  No,  fir ;  nor  the^  next  morning,  nor  the  morning  after' 
that!  This  meeting  has  been  wrong,  another  would  be  worfe  i 
in  this  I  have  accufation  enough  for  folly in  another  th« 
charge  would  bc'far  more  heavy." 

4*  Does  mifs  Beverley,  then,"  cried  he  gravely,  '*  think  mar 
capable  of  defiring  to  fee  her  for  mere  felfiih  gratification  ?  of  in* 
tending  to  trifle  either  with  her  time  or  her  feelings  ?  no  ;  the? 
conference  I  defire  will  be  important  and  decifivc.  This  night  t 
lhall  devote  fplely  to  deliberation  ;  to-morrow  (hall  be  given  to^ 
a&ion.  Without  fome  thinking  I  dare  venture  at  no  plan  ;  -  I 
prefumc  not  to  communicate  to  you  the  various  intercfts  that 'di- 
vide me,  but  the  refirlt  of  them' all  I  can  take  no  denial  to  your 
.  keaTing." 

*  Cecilia,  who  felt  when  thus-ftated  thejuftke  of  hh  requefl^ 
now  oppofed  it  no  longer,  but  infilled  upon  his  inflamly  de» 
parting*. 
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True,**  cried  he,  "  I  mud  go !— the  longer  I  flay,  rU 
more  I  am  fafcinatcd,  and  the  weaker  are  thofe  reafoning  powers 
of  which  I  now  want  the  ftroneeft  exertion."  He  then  repeated 
his  profeflions  of  eternal  regard,  befought  her  not  to  regret  the 
happinefs  foe  had  given  him,  and  after  difobeying  her  injunc- 
tions of  going  rill  (he  was  ferioufly  difpleafcd,  he  only  flayed  to 
obtain  her  pardon,  and  per  million  to  be  early  the  next  morning, 
and  then,  though  fttli'flowry  and  rtlu&antly,  he  left  her.* 

The  converfation  between  Mrs.  Delvile,  her  fon,  and,  Ce- 
cilia, in  the  fourth  volume,  exhibits  a  delicate  and  diitrefsful 
fcene.  There  are  many  other  paflages  in  this  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  two  lad  volumes,  which  demand  our  warmed  ap- 
probation. We  will  not,  however,  anticipate  the  reader's 
pleafure  by  many  quotations,  but  refer  them  to  the  perufal  of 
"Cecilia  in  their  clofets. 

Though  the  performance  before  us  has  many  beauties,  as 
cur  readers  mufr.  perceive  by  the  extract  which  we  have1 
given,  it  is  not  without  a  few  blemimes  and  defects  :  amongffc 
*thefe  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  extraordinary  length.  If  the  five 
volumes  had  been  reduced  to  four,  the  circle,  though  fmaller, 
would  have  been  more  complete ;  and  there  are  fome  conver- 
sations in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  which,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  mortened.  The  harangues  of  Mrs.  Belfield, ,  how* 
ever  natural,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Mr.  Hobfon  and 
Mr.  Sim  kins,  though  humorous  and  chara&eriiUc,  feem 
to  interrupt  more  intercfting  bufinefs.  Cecilia's  conduct, 
in  facrificing  fo  large  a  fortune  to  gratify  the  pride*  of  the 
Delvile  family,  is  an  example  which  we  would  by  no 
means  wifli  to  propofe  as  an  object  of  imitation  for  the  fair  Tex  : 
nor  do  we  entirely  approve  of  the  conclufion,  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pride  and  oftsntatioii  of  old  Delvile  ougfct, 
in  juiUce,  to  have  been  punifhed  ;  and  the  haqghty  flave  con- 
vinced of  his  folly,  by  feeling  in  his  own  perfon  the'deftrux> 
tive  confequences  of  his  inhumanity. 

The  few  blemiflies  we  have  discovered  feem,  however,  to 
proceed  from  an  ebullition  of  genius,  and  a  facility  of  cem- 
pofition ;  and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  pureft  leiTons 
of  morality  are  every  where  inculcated,  and  no  improper  fcenes 
prefented  to  the  reader ;  a  fault  which  may  be  too  often  dis- 
covered in  the  mod  celebrated  novel-writers. 

Upon  the  whole,  w«  think  it  but  juftice  to  clafs  this  Work' 
among  the  firft  productions  of  the  kind ;  arid  recommend  it 
to  our  readers  as  worthy  their  attention,  arid  replete  with  in - 
tfruc~Uon  and  rational  amufement. 
•  •   **  , 

-    '*  Ancient 
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HEN  Butler  endeavoured  to  advance  the  character  of  hit 
*      hero,  as  a  metaphyiician,  he  fummed  up  the  whole  in. 
•—But  it  would  be  herefy  to  change  his  words, 

4  He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphyfic  wit  can  fly.' 
Our  more  fubtie  author  leaves  this  plain  road,  this  perfec* 
tion  of  knowlege,  to  advance  into  the  region  of  doubts,  con* 
jeclures,  and  paradoxes.— -  He  will  neither  permit  us  to  *  fee 
with  our  eyes,  hear  with  our  ears,  or  underltand  with  our 
heart/  The  whole  order  of  nature  mull  fubmit  to  an  hypo* 
thefis,  to  an  airy  phantom  which  deludes,  to  an  ignis  fatuus 
which  mifleads. 

*  It  has  been  the  great  aim  of  thofe  metaphyficians,  who  have 
attributed  many  of  the  operations  of  the  human  machine  to  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  an  intelligent  mind,  to  detect  this  fu- 
preme  governefs  in  her  feparate  operations.  It  is  incontinent 
with  her  dignity  to  be  continually  confined  in  this  grofs  earthly 
machine,  even  for  the  temporary  period  of  its  exigence,  without 
her  diitindt  excurfions,  and  peculiar  exertions.  In  fact,  if  this 
iubjeel  remain  obfeure,  the  fubtilty  of  human  wit,  the  acute* 
nefs  of  the  brighteft  underftanding,  is  mi  fern  ployed  in  accu- 
mulating other  arguments,  and  obviating  other  objections.  If 
the  mind  is  the  fupreme  ruler;  if  it  confults,  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  the  health  of  the  body  ;  and,  if  the  feveral  functions 
are  not,  very  generally,  the  ntcejfary  confequence  of  the  ex- 
ternal impreflions,  we  mult  fometimes  find  the  mind  difen- 
gaged  from  the  connexion,  and  meet  with  operations  peculiarly 
her  own*. 

Philofophers  have  long  felt  this  difficulty,  and  from  Ariftotle 
to  Stahl  and  to  Hartley,  this  fubject  has  employed  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  furprifing  that  our  author  has  entered  into  it 
with  the  ipirit  of  a  knight-errant,  eager  to  defend  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  miftrefs ;  and  he  has  performed  his  ta(k  with  dex- 
terity and  fpirit.  .  His  views  on  the  fubject  of  innate  ideas, 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  an  introduction  to  the  difcuffion;  but  it 
will  be  at  orice  obvious,  that  they  can  really  lend  it  very  little 
affiftance.  If  ideas  are  the  natural  furniture,  the  original  pro- 
perty of  the  mind,  we  mould  expect  thofe  which  are  not  fug- 
gefted  by  external  objects,  to  be  equally  numerous  and  vivid 
with  thofe  which  are  conveyed  to  it  through  the  media  of  fenfe. 
But  the  former  are  very  few,  thofe  few  are  doubtful,  very  fimilar 
to  ideas  which  are  abftrack,  and  originally  derived  from  fenfible 
Qbje&s;  equally  faint  and  equally  fallacious.  It  was  neceffary  to 
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(hew,  that  the  mind  could,  of  itfelf,  fuggeft  ideas  which  courbf 
have  no  feniible  archetype  ;  that,  when  the  incumbrance  of 
fleflfi,  or  its  connexion  with  it,  was  weakened,  it,  could  exert 
itfelf  with  redoubled  energy,  and  dazzte  the  imagination  by 
4he  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  or  captivate  the  attention  by  the  fo- 
ridity  of  its  judgments.  We  have  indeed  many  wonderful  hi- 
itories  of  fpeeches  of  dying  per fons,  of  their  advice,  and  even 
their  prophecies.  But  thefeare  delcfive  ;  we1  hear,  with  reve- 
rence, the  laft  directions  of  our  friends,  ami  attend  to  them 
with  an  awful  refpeel ;  we  ftamp  on  them  an  imaginary  value  ; 
ami  wkat  may  hare  been  infignificaiit,  we  think  folid  ;  and 
what  is  really  fagacious,  We  confider  as  ©racnlar.  Wt  have 
attended  very  clofely  to  this  fu  eject,  arid  the  reftflt  of  all  our 
©bfervations  has  been,  that  the  mind  and  body,  apparently,, 
decay  together.  This  might  draw  us,  however,  into  larger 
difcuffions  than  our  author  at  prefent  authorizes  :  hh  argu- 
ments chiefly  relate  to  the  former  circumftances,  and  he  thinks 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  found  diftin£t  in  dreams, 
Or  rather  night-walking,  andhvftintl. 

\  He  introduces  this  fubjeft  in  the  fourth  chaptej*  of  the 
fourth  book,  by  fome  obfervations  on  th*  diftrnfticms  oFcaufes. 
Thefe  are  well  known  to  the  logical  ft u dent ;  but'tftleir  chief 
«fe»  in  their  prefent  fituation,  is  to  fliew,  that  obstacles 
to  the  exertion  of  any  funaion,  cannot  be  ftyled  a  canfe. 
This  indeed  may  be  readiry  allowed  ;  but;  when  he  adds,  that? 
the  eyes  are  not  even  the  inurumentaJ  caufe  of  feeing,-  or  the 
ears  of  hearing,  but  merely  loop-holes,  windows  at  whfch  the 
ibul  looks  out,  without  the  impediment  of  this  terreftrial  co- 
vering, we  caDnot  fo  patiently  acquiefce.  The  learned  author 
furely  is  aware  that,  but  for  the  refraction  of  the  rays  by  the 
organs  of  fight,  no  object  could  be  formed  on  the  retina,  and 
no  idea  conveyed.  He  muft  be  aware,  that  narcotic  effluvia, 
directed  to  that  part,  without  adding  any  new  flefhly  impedi- 
ment, can  deftroy  the- power  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  and  not 
affect  the  mind.  But  he  goes  on  to  fliew  a  Very  extraordinary 
tnftance  of  its  diuintt  operations. 

*  It  was  communicated,  fays  he,  to  mem  alerter  from  the  late 
Mr,  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known  both  to  the  learnecL 
and  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  correfpond  with  me 
upon  the  fubject,  of  my  firft  volume  of  metaphyfics.  I  will  give 
it  in  the  words  of  that  gentleman.  He  Introduces  it,  by  faying^ 
that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fa&  in  the  hiftory  ol  t  mind,  which  he 
believes  ftand3  fmgle,  and  for  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  ac- 
count :  then  he  goe3  on  to  narrate  it.  '*  About  fix  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  France,  I  had  an  intimacy  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  late  marechal  de  Montmorenci  de  Laval.  HU  fon»» 
the  <$mptt  de  L^ra!,  was/  married  to  madoaiQifcUe  de  Mau- 
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Jjeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  lieutenant-general  of  that  name,  and 
the  niece  of  the  Ute  chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Haftenbeek  j  his  widow  furvived  him  fome  years* 
but  is  fince  dead. 

*  The  following  fact  comes  from  her  own  mouth*  She  has 
told  it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  veracity,  and 
very  good  fenfe.  She  appealed  to  her  lervants  and  family  for 
the  truth  :  nor  did  fhe,  indeed,  feem  to  be  fenftble  that  the 
matter  was  fo  extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it 
down  at  the  time ;  and  I  have  the  memorandum  among  fome  of 
my  papers. 

*  The  comteffe  de  Laval  had  been  obferved,  by  fervants  who 
fate  up  with  her  on  account  of  fome  indifpofition,  to  talk  in  her 
llecp  a  language  that  none  of  them  underftood  ;  nor  were  they 
iure,  or,  indeed,  herfelf  able  to  guefs,  upon  the  found's  being 
repeated  to  her,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  gibberilh. 

*  Upon  her  lying-in  of  one  of  her  children,  ihe  was  attended 
by  a  nurfe,  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  imme  . 
diately  knew  the  meaning  of  what  fhe  faid,  it  being  in  the  idiom 
©f  the  natives  of  that  country ;  but  Ihe  herfelf^.  when  awake, 
did  not  underftand  a  (ingle  fy  liable  of  what  (lie  had  uttered  in  het 
ftecp,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

*  She  was  born  in  that  province*  and  had  been  nuricd  in  a  fa- 
mily where  nothing  but  that  language  was  fpoketi ;  fo  that,  in 
her  fir  ft  infancy,  (he  had  known  it>  and  no  other ;  bur,  when  flie 
returned  to  her  parents,  ihe  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  „ 
the  ufe  of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  before  faid,  ihe  did  not.  understand 

a  word  of  Breton  when  awake,  though  fhe  fpoke  it  in  her  tteep. 

'  I  need  not  fay  that  the  comtefle  de  Lav  al  never  faid,  or 
imagined,  that  (he  ufed  any  words  of  the  Breton  idiom,  more  , 
than  were  neceflary  toexprefs  thofe  Ideas  that  are  within  the  coni- 
jtafs  of  a  child's  knowledge  of  objects.' 

Our  author,  in  his  explanation,  recurs  to  the  diftin&zon 
between  dreaming  and  night-walking  $  the  former  is  a  natural 
Hate,  and  the  latter  a"  difeafe.  In  the  former  we  only  recol- 
lect what  we  may  have  heard  ;  in  the  latter  we  may  perceive 
things  which  we  have  never  known,  c?  recover  thofe  things 
which  we  have  forgotten.  After  fome  other  difttn&ions,  he 
goes  on  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  fact. 

4  But  how  can  our  foul  be  fo  much  fepamted  from  our  body 
while  it  remains  in  it  ?  How  could  the  comttflTc  recollect  in  het 
fleep  the  words  of  a  language  of  which  (he  did  not  remember  a 
Word  when  (he  was  awake  r  My  anfwer  is,  that  (he  could  not 
have  done  it  in  her  ordinary  ftate  of  body  and  mind,  even  when 
(he  was  afleep  ;  though,  at  that  time*  the  ft^ul  is  more  difengag* 
ed  from  the  body  than  when  we  are  awake,  becaufe  the  animal 
life  and  the  fenfts  are  then  at  reft :  but  the  comtefle  was  then 
not  only  afleep,  but  the  was  difeafed  ;  and  in  certain  difeaies  the 
foul  is  more  difengaged  from  the  body  than  at  any  other  time* 
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In  faintmg  fits,  for  example,  men  very  often  fee  extraordinary 
fights,  fuch  as  may  be  called  vilions,  fo  far  they  exceed  any  thing 
that  is.  to  be  feen  when  they  are  in  a  good  ftate  of  health.  * 

*  The  tye,  therefore,  betwixt  the  comtefle's  foul  and  body 
being  much  loofened,  both  by  her  bein^afleep  and  difeafed,  fte 
exerted  fome  part  of  that  power  which  her  inind  would  have  had, 
if  it  had  been  altogether  feparatcd  from  her  body.  If  fhe  had 
been  a  woman  of  feience,  or  a  philofbpher,  ihc  might  have  had 
perceptions  of  theorem^,  which  fhe  had  either  never  known  in 
this  lite,  or,  if  Ihe  had  known  them,  had  altogether  forgot  then* ; 
and  of  this  kind  I  had  likewife  fome  experience  myfelf,  inrhe  fever 
.mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  :  but,  as  I  prefume  flie  was  not 
a  lady  of  that  kind,  all  that  was  prefent  to  her  mind  at  that  time 
Was  the  language  and  ideas,  of  Iter  childhood.' 

In  the  next  chapter  he  enquires  very  fully  into-  the  nature  of 
dreams,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  exalts  them  into  oracular 
infpirations.  It  requires,  however,  a  cool  mind,  a  temperate 
and  a  virtuous  life,  toobtain  the  benefit  of  philofophic  dreams* 
and  prophetic  vifions.  Three  chofen  fpirits  icem  only  to  have 
been  indulged  with  them,  Ariftides,  Socrates,  and  Synefius  ; 
though,  our  author  mo  deftly  observes,  that,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  is  convinced  1  that  the  more  a  man  philofophize*, 
and  the  older  he  grows,  the  more  philofophical  his  dreams  will 
become,  and  lefs  phantaftical.'  We  are  not,  indeed,  afraid 
to  clafs  him,  in  this  inftance,  with  the  dreamers  of  antiquity, 
and  would  fuggeft  an  addition  to  hrs  triumvirate,  of  Jacob 
Behmen  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  lair,  is  the  more 
modern  hero  ;  and  though  human  nature  has,  according  to 
our  author's  account,  degenerated,  was  yet  as  capable  of 
dreaming  as  Ariftides  and  Synefius ;  and  old  Jacob  had  his 
waking  reveries  .  as  well  as  Socrates,  We  are  forry  to  intro- 
duce the  philofopher  into  fuch  company,  but  we  only  follow 
our  author,  who  has  conftantly  confidered  him  in  this  light. 
■    -  .1    ■         ■  i 

*  ■  ThisAriftotle  hasobferved  in  bis  ibird  chapter,  Dt  Semno  ft 
Vigilia-%  and  in  a  pamphlet  that  was  publiflied  in  London  in  177S, 
entitled, «  Conjc6lure*  upon  the  Materiality  of  the  Soul,'  the  author 
relates  that  he  was  prefent  when  a  friend  was  blooded,  who  fainted 
as  Toon  as  the  blood  began  to.fpring  \  and,  when  he  recovered  from 
his  faint,  faid  he  had  feen  the  molt  charming  fcenes  that  it  is  port!- 
ble  to  imagine }  and  tbefurgeon  who  let  him  blood  faid  that  it  hap- 
pened frequently.  >  I  myfelf  had  fome  experience  of  this  kind  j  for, 
when  I  was  thought  to  be  dying  of  a  fever,  about  three  years  ago,  I 
had  a  dream,  or,  as  I  would  rather  call  it,  a  vifion,  in  which  I  was 
happier  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life  :  and  it  was  a  happinefs  of  a 
kind  altogether  fpi ritual  and  intellectual,  fuch  as  I  could  not  ex* 
prefs  by  words  5  but  next  morning  I  told  my  phyficians  that  I  had 
been  in  elyfium  laft  night,  and,  upon  feeling  my  pulfe,  they  declar- 
ed me  to  be  out  of  the  fever/ 

•  .  •  «  •«  •  »* 
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It  -were  an  ufelefs  labour  to  follow  our  author  in  all  his  mi- 
nute dillinctions  of  the  phantafia  or  imagination,  and  its  ope- 
rations ;  the  difference  between  madnefs  and  folly,  or  a  lively 
imagination.  It  might  be  proper  to  recur  to  his  diftinction 
between  dreaming  and  night-walking,  but  that  he  has  little 
farther  occafion  for  it. — A  man  who  contends  for  philofophical 
and  prophetical  dreams,  though  on  the  authority  of  Plato  and 
Synefius,  need  not  exactly  difcriminate  the  two  ftates,  even 
on  his  former  views.  If  the  mind  can  be  confeious  of  fu- 
ture  events,  it  may  fuggeft  new  and  original  ideas.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  give  us  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle  on  the  fubject.  It  is, 
however,  too  material  for  his  purpofe,  and  he  would  reject  it 
with  contempt  from  a  modern  author.  We  mall  beg  leave  to 
tranferibe  it,  as,  in  this  extenfive  period,  we  Hill  do  little 
more  than  repeat  the  fame  opinion. 

*  Ariftotle,  as  I  have  faid,  has  written  two  books  upon  the 
fubject,  one  upon  dreams,  another  upon  divination  by  dreams. 
Jn  the  firft,  his  theory  of  dreams  is  as  follows  :  all  fenfations,  he 
fays,  are  produced  by  a  certain  movement  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  ; 
which  movement  is  caufed  by  external  objects.  This  movement 
of  the  organs  being  carried  on,  and  propagated  to  that  internal 
principle  of  animal  life  within  us,  which  we  called  the  fenforium% 
and  which  he  calls  a  common  fenfcy  produces  that  perception  of  the 
mind  called  fenfation.  The  motion  of  the  organs,  fays  he,  con- 
tinues after  the  action  of  external  Objects  upon  them  ceafes,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  motion  of  a  body,  impelled  by  another  body, 
continues  after  the  impelling  body  ceafes  to  touch  the  body  im- 
pelled, the  motion  being  continued  by  the  air  propagating  the 
motion,  which  it  receives  from  the  body  impelling,  to  other  air, 
and  that  air  to  other  air ;  and  fo  on,  till  the  impelling  force 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  by  degrees,  the  motion  at  laft  ceafes. 
And  that  this  general  law  of  motion  holds  with  refpect  to  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  he  proves  by  fundry  experiments, ,  A  man  who  has 
been  looking  at  the  fun  for  fome  time,  when  he  is  brought  into  a 
dark  place,  or  a  place  with  much  lefs  light,  fees  nothing  :  and  a 
man  who  has  looked  ttedfaftly,  for  fome  time,  at  one  colour, 
when  he  transfers  his  fight  to  an  object  of  a  different  colour,  it  ap- 
pears to  him  .to  be  of  the  fame  colour.  All  which,  fays  he,  can 
be  owing  tp  nothing  elfc  but  the  motion  of  the  organ  of  fight, 
produced  by  the  firit.  iroppeflion  upon  it,  frill  continuing.  Now, 
this  continued  motion  in  the  organ  of  fenfe  is  not  perceivable  by  - 
us  when  we  are  awake  ^  except  in  fuch  particular  cafes  as  thole 
juft  now  mentioned),  by  reafon  of  the  continual  movement  and 
agitation  we  are  in,  and  the  various  impreflions  of  fo  many  differ- 
ent objects  upon  our  organs  while  we  are  awake.  But,  in  the 
fiillnefs  of  the  night,  when  we  are  afleep,  and  when  no  impreflions 
are  made  upon  the  organs,  at  leaft  none  that  reach  to  the  fenfo- 
rium,  the  motion,  produced  in  them  by  the  impreflion  of  exter- 
nal objects  during  the  day,  frill  continues  ;  and  being  propagated 
to  the  fenfoiium,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  are  awake,,  the 
'   '  •  E  e  3  fenforium 
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fenforium  being  then  vacant,  and  free  from  other  impreffionsj 
perceives  thofe  remains  of  motion  in  oar  organs ;  and  thence  arife 
our  dreams,  which  therefore,  he  fays*  are  the  remnants  or  reltcVoi 
our  a£tual  fenfation<  while  we  are  awake.  But,  fays  he>  this 
communication  of  motion  from  the  organs  to  the  fenforium  may  be 
difturbed  and  interrupted  by  other  motions  in  the  animal  body, 
particularly  by  the  motion  of  the  vapours  or  exhalations  from  the 
head  downwards,  which  produces  broken  and  incoherent  dreams, 
like  images  in  water  when  the  water  is  moved  :  and,  if  that  de- 
fluxion  is  very  great,  as  in  the  cafe  of  children,  there  will  be  no 
dreams  at  all ;  but,  if  it  be  moderate,  then  it  wilt  not  interrupt 
the  propagation  of  the  motion  from  the  organs  to  the  fenforium. 
By  this  propagation  from  the  organ  of  fight ,  we  fee  in  our  dreams ; 
by  the  fame  propagation  from  the  organ  of  hearing,  we  hear ;  and 
fo  as  to  all  the  other  lenfes.' 

The  fyftems  of  Syhefius  and  Mr.  Baxter  follow ;  but  we  need 
not  enter  into  them.  Our  author,  after  various  diftin&ions, 
inany  of  which  are  accurate  and  philofophical,  gives  his  own 
opinion.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind,  not 
incumbered  with  its  terreih-ial  fhell,  expatiates  at  liberty  into 
other  regions,  and  fuggefts  various  ideas,  which  in  our  wak- 
ing ftate  we  were  not  capable  of  entertaining.  That,  in  this 
temporary  emancipation,  it  purfues  arguments  at  leifure ;  fug- 
gefb  difcovcxies,  and  communicating  with  difembodied  ipirits, 
gives  us  much  ufefui  information  with  refpect  to  future 
events. 

We  are  forty  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  porfue  our 
author  to  a  greater  length ;  we  ihall  juA  beg  leave  to  offer  a 
few  obfervations  on  this  curious  fubjedt,  and  lhaJl  then  pro- 
ceed to  his  other  arguments  for  the  mind's  feparate  exertions. 

In  all  the  waking  reveries  cf  an  active  imagination,  there  is 
little  proof  of  the  feparate  exertions  of  the  mind.  Irregular 
combinations  and  phantaftical  reprefentations  often  arife  to 
it  j  but  the  materials,  however  disfigured  by  the  arrange- 
ment, are  ftill  the  types  of  objects  which  have  been  fuggefted 
to  the  fenfes.  Our  author  allows  that  dreams  are  the  fame  in 
this  refpect,  though  he  afterwards  fuppo&s,  that  we  may 
make  difcoveries  or  foretel  future  events  from  them.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  mind  is,  even  in  this  ftate,  intimately 
connected  with  the  body,  and  influenced  by  it ;  its  faculties 
are  proportion aljy  diminifhed  in  imperfect  fleep,  and  entirely 
loft  after  fevere  fatigue.  To  fuppofe  that  we  forget  our 
dreams  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  is  gratuitous  ;  for  we 
may  on  the  other  hand  fuppofe,  with  equal  truth,  that  they 
do  not  exift.  It  feems  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  our  dreams 
are  moje  vivid  when  our  fleep  is  lefs  perfect,  and  more  ra- 
tional when  the  body  i3  leaft  indifpofed  ;  but  this  is  entirely 
incenfiflent  with  any  feparate  exertion  of  an  intelligent  mind. 
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its  wanderings  fhould  be  lefs  controlled  by  a  perfect  reft,  and 
•entirely  uninfluenced  by  diforders  of  the  body,  when  it  is  fup- 
Iffcfed  to  be  temporarily  emancipated  from  it.  We  believe  too, 
that  thefe  rational  dreams,  thefe  philosophical  vi\>ns,  are  very 
rare,  if  they  ever  exifl.  There  is  a  fource  of  fallacy  of  which, 
our  learned  author  is  (carcely  aware.  In  fleep,  when  we  pur- 
sue mathematical  difquifitions,  pronounce  orations, or  compofe 
Verfes,  we  think  them  excellent  in  their  feveral  degrees,  are 
delighted  with  our  exertions,  a&d  wifh  to  remember  fuch  fuc- 
cefsful  efforts  ;  but  it  has  invariably  happened,  that  when  we 
have  afterwards  recollected  them,  we  have  found  them  trifling 
.tind  infignifteant.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that,  while  in 
ileep,  every  other  power  of  the  mind  is  diminished*  the  judg- 
ment is  al'fo  affe&ed  ;  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  fince  its 
perfection  depends  on  the  concurrent  exertions  of  all  the  reft. 

There  is  one  fource  of  dreams  or  phantoms  which  our  author 
Jjas  not  noticed,  though  it  might  have  apparently  aflifted  his  fyv- 
Hem ;  that  is,  the  vifions  which  are  the  confequerice  of  taking 
opium.  Dr.  Hartley  has  attended  very  minutely  to  this  fubjeS, 
but  has  faiJed  in  the  folution.  It  is,  however,  to  be  folved  in  a 
.manner  which  will  not  oppofe  our  general  opinions  on  this  fub- 
je&;  but  we  mull  not  enter  on  it  at  prefent.  As  far  as  our  observa- 
tions can  lead  us,  the  feveral  fkdts  refpefting  dreams  do  not  itt 
the  lead  fupport  this  fupreme  intelligence  of  the  mind,  in  her 
feparate  ftate.    The  dreams  of  ficknefs,  whofe  irregularities 
are  proverbial,  are  ftill  lefs  favourable  to  the  opinion.  In  fhort, 
whatever  the  immediate  caufe  of  dreams  may  be,  they  origin- 
ally depend  on  the  body  ;  and  all  the  varieties  which  their  ir- 
regular vagaries  affume,  may  be  traced  back  to  its  influence* 
The  prophetical  dreams,  or  their  companions  the  Waking  re- 
veries of  the  iecond  fight,  ought  not  to  detain  us  in  our  prefent 
xrircumftances*    The  former  when  they  recur  are  feldom  more 
than  accidental  coincidences,  whofe  fimtlarity  to  the  future 
-event  is  remote  and  vague,  and  is  perceived  only  through  the 
influence  of  foliy  and  fuperftition.    The  latter,  or  fecond 
fight,  is  a  fubjedt  which  might  require  a  longer  difcuflion,  and 
.admit  of  much  argument ;  but  there  is  one  circumHance  which 
materially  affects  its  credit,  viz.  this  imaginary  power  decays 
in  the  exatt  proportion  bf  theprogrefs  of  knowlege  and  civili- 
zation.   Both  are  probably  the  companions  of  ignorance  or 
prejudice  ;  and  we  fhould  be  forry  to  account  for  our  author's 
belief  in  the  way  which  we  have  already  accounted  for  the  fa- 
vourable appearance  of  our  dreaming  philofophy. 

The  night-walking,  or  waking  trance,  is  a  fubjec\  of  greater 
difficulty,  and  it  is  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  fyftem 
that  it  is  a  Hate  of  difeafc,  entirely  depending  on  the  boly. 
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We  can  perceive  no  difference  between  it  and  ordinary  fleep,  e# 
cept  in  degree;  and  it  is  inaccurate  to  fay  that  feeling  is  deftrpy, 
ed  becaufe  it  requires  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  to  awaken  the 
perfon  affcaed.  We  have  only  a  folitary  inftance  of  the  efforts 
of  the  emancipated  mind,  which,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  author  and  his  authority,  is  very  imperfectly  related.  The 
faa  to  be  (hewn  is,  whether  the  countefs  expreffed,  in  this 
comparatively  new  language,  new  ideas  ;  or  whether  (he  only 
repeated  words  that  Ihe  had  long  ago  heard,  and  had  almoft 
forgotten.    We  are  not  informed  of  what  this  fleeping  lan- 

tuage  confifted,  but  are  decifively  told,  that  when  awake  Ihe 
new  not  a  fyllable  of  it.  Few  people  entirely  forger,  t^e  lan- 
guage of  their  childhood,  and  probably  this  boafted  ftory 
would  appear  trifling  and  infignificant,  if  the  particulars  were 
more  fully  known.  In  its  prefent  obfcure  flate>  however,  it 
informs  us  of  very  little,  and  proves  nothing.        - '  »s 

The  next  chapter  relates  to  inftinft,  which  is  fuppofed  to  bp 
different  from  every  power  of  the  mind  hitherto  known.  It  is 
needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  different  inftances  which  an  obferr 
"vation  of  the  manners  of  brutes  has  afforded  ;  but  this  qua- 
lity is  evidently  inferior  to  rcafon.  It  is  limited  in  its  views 
and  obj eels,  and  incapable  of  changing  with  the  changes  of 
circumltances.  It  affords  too  no  proof  of  an  intelligent  mi  ad, 
fuperin tending  the  direction  of  the  animal  ccconomy,  If  the 
snore  varied  exertions  of  reafon  and  judgment  can  be,  for  a 
moment,  fuppofed  to  originate  from  an  arrangement  and  or- 
ganization of  matter,  the  opinion  will  not  meet  with  much  re- 
mittance from  the  blind  indifcriminate  efforts  of  inftinft. 

The  laft  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  contains  fome  metaphy- 
seal fpeculations  about  the  *  where*  and  the  '  when,'  which 
has  mifemployed  for  ages  the  talents  of  philofophers.  We 
Ihall  not  add  to  the  errors  by  engaging  our  readers  in  the  fub- 
tilty.  Whether  the  mind  is  contained  in  the  body,  or  is 
jbme  'where,  or  in  fome  time,  are  circumftances  which  we 
ihall  at  prefent  omit ;  and  the  world  would  probably  have  been 
as  wife  and  as  good  if  they  never  had  been  fuggefted. 

The  next  book  relates  to  Jk  Iiaac  Newton's  philofophy ; 
but  as  we  have  ftated  the  grounds  of  their  difference,  we  ihall 
not  at  prefent  enlarge  on  it.  There  will  not  probably  be  a 
great  diverlity  of  opinions  on  this  fubjecl.  On  the  whole,  the 
candcr,  the  religion,  and  the  moderation  of  our  author  are  in- 
tiii'putable ;  but  that  he  has  mifemployed  his  talents  and  his 
learning  is  equally  clear.  That  this  work  will  add  to  the 
comforts  or  conveniences  of  mankind  cannot  be  expected  ; 
that  it  will  add  to  their  real  knowlege  is  doubtful.  The  au- 
thor has  lived  with  the  ancients,  and  has  defpifed  the  moderns. 
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He  reafons  often  with  AriftoU*.  though  a  more  enlarged  know, 
lege  of  nature  has  ihewn  hi*  tniftakes.  The  errors  in  natural 
*  liiit.ory.au4 phyfiology  arc  numerous;  but  it  would  Jtt*ve  de- 
tained us  too  long  had  we  topped  to  deteft  them.  The  mate- 
rial part,  the  earthly  machines,  were  beneath  hit  attention. 
He  foared  to  brighter  regions,  and  converfed  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  fpheres.  But  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  the  tendency  and  importance  of  thefe  fpeculations,  it 
would  be  unjuft  to  deny  him  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  for/ 
himfelf.  . 

*  There  are  many  I  know  who  think  a  pHlofophy  of  this  kincl 
chimerical,  or  at  leaft  ufelefs,  and  defire  a  philofophy  of  ivori.*9 
as  they  eall  it,  which  will  add  to  our  power  by  lea  and  land,  pro- 
mote Our  trade  and  manufactures,  and  increafe  both  our  national 
and  private  wealth*  Whether  wealth  and  power,  and  the  arts 
which  procure  them,  have  contributed  to  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind in  general,  or  how  much  we  in  particular  have  profited  by 
them,  I  do  not  at  prefent  inquire ;  but  I  afk,  is  there  nothing  of 
any  value  among  men  except  wealth  and  power  ?  Are  not  know- 
ledge and  underltanding  neceflary  to  direct  men  to  the  proper  ule 
of  them  ?  and  may  they  not  be  the  fource  of  the  greateft  mifery 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  ignorant  and  foolilh  ?  But  further :  I  de- 
lire  to  know,  whether  knowledge  in  itfelf,  abitra£ted  from  all 
profit  or  advantage  by  it,  is  not  thehigheft  enjoyment  of  the  ra- 
tional nature  ?  Whether  it  be  not  the  only  enjoyment  of  man, 
conlidered  as  an  intellectual  creature  ?  Thefe  are  queftions  that, 
I  think,  rauft  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  in  an  age  that  pre- 
tends to  be  learned.  In  an  age  which,  by  many,  is  reckoned  a 
barbarous  age,  I  mean  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  are  told 
by  Homer,  that  Ulyires,  the  wifeft  of  all  the  heroes  who  fought 
at  Troy  (for  Neftordid  not  fight  there,  but  only  aflifted  with  his 
counfcls),  was  invincible  by  pleafure,  as  well  as  by  toils  and  dan- 
gers, and  could  not  be  kept  from  his  country,  his  family,  and  his 
Friends,  by  the  charms  of  two  goddefles,  and  by  all  the  pleafures 
of  a  gay  and  luxurious  court ;  but  the  fame  hero  it  was  neceflary 
to  bind  with  ropes  upon  ropes  in  order  to  reftrain  him  from  going 
to  the  Syrens.  Anu>  what  did  thefe  enchantrefles  promjfe  him  ? 
Nothing  but  knowledge.  And  if  knowledge  makes  the  happinefs 
of  man,  rauft  not  that  knowledge,  of  which  the  object  is  the 
higheft  and  inoft  excellent,  make  his  chief  happinefs.  Now 
what  is  fo  high  and  excellent  as  God,  and  Nature,  and  the 
Univcrfe  ?  ,„ 

*  But  I  fay  further;  that  as  religion  is  neceflary  for  the  well-be- 
ing, I  think  for  the  very  beln^  or  ib^icty,  it  is  ot  the  greateft  con- 
fequehce  to  a  nation,  th  it  the  philofophy  in  it  (hould  be  of  the„ 
religious  kind-  In  a  country  where  letters  are  cultivated,  there 
will  of  ncceffiry  be  a  ipirit  of  •  ;.>rionty  and  inquiry,  which  will 
lead  men  to  philofophilr  ri^ht  or  wrong ;  for  it  lsimpollible  that 
a  man  of  genius,  and  whoie  mind  is  but  a  little  elevated  above 
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the  vulgar,  mould  fee  all  the  various  motions  in  the  heavens,  or  on 
fhis  our  earth,  andnotinquireintothecaufesoftnem.  A  man,  for 
example,  who  can  fee  a  llotic  fall  to  the  ground,  and  only  meafures 
and  computes  its  motion  in  falling,  as  Galileo  did,  without  thinks 
ing  of  the  caufe  of  us  motion,  iuch  a  man  may  be  a  very  good 
geometer  or  mechanic,  but  whatever  he  may  think  of  himfeif,  he 
has  not  the  philofophical  genius  in  him.  In  fuch  a  country,  there* 
fore,  there  mufl  neceflarily  be  an  enquiry  into  the  caufes  and 
principles  of  things,  unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  no  genius  at  all  in 
ihc  people  ;  that  is  to  fay,  there  mud  be  metapbyfic?  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Now  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  that  thefe  meta- 
phyncs  fhould  not  be  adverfe  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  For 
ahe  opinions  of  philofopuers  will  fooner  or  later  become  the  opi- 
luons  of  the  people,  efpecially  in  matters  of  popular  concern ; 
fuch  as  religion  :  and  accordingly  PoTybjus  tells  us,  that  the 
Epicurean  philofophy  became  the  prevalent  philofophy  in 
Greece,  the  coafequenc*  of  which  was,  a  general  corruption  of 
manners** 


JLlenuntt  of  the  Theory  and  Praclice  of  Phyjlc  and  Surgery.  By 
John  Jitken,  M.  D.  2  vols,  Zvo.  14s.  in  Boards.  Cadell, 

TAR.  Aitken,  we  are  informed  by  the  title,  is  a  lecturer  i1* 
pfryfic  and  furgery  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  prefent  per 
fciraance  is  a  concife  account  of  his  fyftem.  We  are  aware  of  the 
danger  of  delivering  our  opinion  on  a  work  which,  from  its 
nature,  is  Ihort  and  imperfect ;  but  when  it  is  publimed  with  a 
delign  cf  informing  the  world  of  Dr.  A.'s  opinions,:  it  be- 
comes a  proper  object  of  our  attention.  We  looked  with  fome 
care  into  the  preface,  to  difcern,  if  pofliblc,  the  motives  of  the 
attempt ;  to  difcover  what  were  the  imperfections  of  the  prefent 
profeflbrs,  and  what  defects  our  author  endeavoured  to  fupply. 
The  credit  of  Drs.  Cullen  and  Monro  are  known  to  the  mod 
eminent  phyficians  of  every  country ;  their  extenfive  know- 
lege,  and  their  diligent  attention  feemed  to  make  the  prefent 
attempt  at  leaft  fuperfluous,  if  not  p/efumptuous.  Wre  will 
indeed  allow  the  utility  of  giving  different  views,  even  of  the 
fame  fubject ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  convince  the 
iludent,  that  his  favourite  piofeflbrs  are  not  infallible  ;  but 
this  mould  be  the  tafk  of  an  attentive  obferver,  and  the  refult 
of  the  mod  extenfive  invelligations.  Our  author  mull,  how- 
ever, introduce  himfelf. 

4  Medicine  has  been  more  expofed  to  the  fliafts  of  ridicule 
than  any  other  branch  of  philofophy.  Indeed  a  different  fate 
cannot  be  expected,  while  its  own  profelTors  hold  it  forth  as  an 
unprincipled  and  conjectural  art.  Nothing,  however,  feerns 
more  certain,  than  that  Medicine  has  principles,  and  is  a  fcience: 
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tod  that  deviation  from  rhe  line  marked  out  by  thcfc  has  alone 
degraded  it  from  its  native  dignity  and  rank. 

«  In  no  book  hitherto  publiflied,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
bive  the  principles  or  elements  of  medicine,  in  nfy  opinion, 
Veen  fyftematically  and  proportionally  delineated. 

*  It  is  intended  to  exhibit,  in  th 2  following  pages,  a  complete 
although  miniature  picture  of  the  healing  fcience.  In  forming 
an  opinion  rcfpe&ing  my  fuccefs  in  this  attempt,  it  mull  be  re- 
membered, that,  it  is  principally  prcfentcd  to  the  ftudent  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  anatomy.  To  him,  I 
confels,  it  is  my  ambition  to  impart  digefted  and  ufeful  informa- 
tion ;  which,  I  hope,  the  ftudying,  the  practice,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  medicine,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  have  qualified 
me  in  fome  meafure  to  perform  :  of  this  point,  however,  it  be- 
comes not  me  to  judge. 

*  The  principles  upon  which  this  medical  fyftem  is  founded 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  arrangement  fimple.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  thence  deduced,  whilit  it  is  chaite,  it  is  hoped, 
is  fufBcieutly  extenfive.  That  a  comparifon  in  thofe  particular* 
may  be  juftly  formed,  I  have  carefully  fubjoined  a  view  of  the 
mod  celebrated  fyftems:  a  circumftance  that  cannot  fail,  in  many 
other  refpects,  to  be  eminently  mftructive. 

*  The  limits  I  had  prefcribed  to  this  publication  prevent  me 
from  purfuing  the  evolution  of  any  more  than  two  of  the  heads 
enumerated  in  the  Elements  of  Phyfic  :  a  future  day,  and  more 
leifure,  may  enable  me  to  finifli  the  view,  provided  what"  is  Com- 
pleted meets  with  a  proper  welcome. 

*•  The  Elements  of  Surgery,  my  favourite  object,  1  regard  at 
complete.  The  flattering  reception  of  the  former  edition  of  them 
hat  encouraged  me  to  avail  myfclf  of  ftudy  and  experience  to  me* 
yit  additional  approbation,  by  corrections,  in  fuch  degree,  that 
they  may  in  a  great  mcafure  be  conlidered  as  a  new  work.  Their 
connection  with  phyfic  bein£  fully  marked,  which  could  not  for- 
merly be  done,  is  a  ufeful  circumltancc 

*  I  have  attempted,  throughout  the  work,  to  exprefs  my  fen- 
timents  in  an  independent  manner,  and  in  plain  Britifli  language; 
and  have,  of  courfe,  been  led  to  fome  innovation  as  to  terms, 
for  which  no  apology  is  neceltary  to  the  Britifli  reader ;  a  fo% 
reigner  will  readily  collect  their  acceptation  from  the  definition*, 
and  fynonymes  or  appellations.' 

He  afterwards  profefles  his  candor  and  attention  to  '  im- 
proving hints,'  and  returns  his  thanks  to  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  attended  him  *  during  eleven  courfes.'  Thefe  are  the 
chief  observations,  and  the  only  apologies  of  our  author  for  his 
undertaking ;  fo  that  his  merits  mutt  entirely  depend  on  the 
nature  of  his  performance.  The  nrft  volume  contains  the  Ele- 
•  ments  of  Phyfic  :  the  lalt,  tl*ofe  of  Surgery,  which  have  claim- 
ed his  chief  attention. 

This 
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"  This  work  is  obvioufly  intended  to  deduce  medicine  front 
the  general  'properties  of  matter,  and  from  its  firft  arranger 
mcnt,  or  ftep,  towards  organization.  The  importance  of  this 
attempt  can  only  be  appreciated  by  its  probable  tendency,  or 
byits  fuccefs.  We  do  not  in  this  work  perceive  the  utility  of 
the  meafure ;  and  we  have  fometimes  apprehended,  that  it  has 
drawn  the  author's  attention  from  better  fources.  If  medicine" 
be  built  on  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  the  foundation 
mail  often  fail  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  theory  of  medicine,  is  wholly  irre- 
concilable to  them  :  even  the  obvious  properties  of  the  grolTer 
vibrations  of  a  mufical  firing  often  elude  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 
thematician. The  moft  attentive  obfervers,  and  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  practitioners,  have  neglected  thefe  very  remote  fources, 
and  we  think  there  is  little  probability  of  improvement  from 
retaining  them.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  this  introduc- 
tory part  is  much  fwelled  by  nfelefs  quotations  and  triflng  de- 
finitions. We  imagine  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  phyfi- 
cian'  is  well  underftood  without  a  definition  y  and  three  differ- 
ent authorities  from  Gaubius,  Heifter,  and  Home,  in  fupport 
cf  it.  There  are  manv  fimilar  redundancies ;  but  we  muft 
turn  to  the  more  material  parts  of  the  work. 

The  materia  medica  firft  (hares  our  author's  attention*  He 
obferves,  that  it  has  been  varioufly  arranged  ;  but,  in  hjs  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  moft  fitly  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads '.  Nutrients,  Evacuants,  Alterants,  Cauftks,'  and  Me- 
chanics. In  this  arrangement  we  mould  at  firft  fufpect  fome 
novelty  ;  bat  in  the  fubdivifions  we  find  the  old  clafies  re- 
tained *  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads.*  We  do 
not  know  why  he  has  omitted  to  give  examples  of  expector- 
ants, anthelmintics,  emmenagogues,  and  lithontriptics.  If 
there  are  no  fuch  medicines,  as  fome  reformers  have  fufpected, 
the  clones  mould  have  been  rejected.  He  has  mentioned,  in 
general,  the  different  remedies  under  each  clafs ;  and  feems 
to  limit  the  materia  medica  to  thefe  articles,  which  do  not  in 
number  exceed  fifty-fix.  It  is  a  trite  obfcrvation,  which  every 
author  repeats,  that  our  remedies  are  too  numerous ;  yet 
we  neglect  thofe  we  know,  to  purfue  every  exotic  which 
is  recommended  in  pompous  terms,  or  by  delufive  hifto- 
ries.  Our  author  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  refinement  of  fome 
other  reformers,  who  limit  their  remedies  to  one  feventh  of  this 
number.  Thofe,  however,  which  he  has  enumerated,  are 
often  important,  and  the  feveral  dofes  feem  to  be  marked  with 
accuracy. 

•  In  the  claffincation  of  difeafes,  he  has  omitted  the  fcientific 
terms  of  order,  genus,  &c.  for  a  reafon  which  deferves  atten- 
tion. 
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tion.— «  A  difeafe,  fays  he,  is  not  a  diftinft  material  form ;  it 
is  only  an  affection  of  matter,  which  can  never  fubfift  exaaiy 
in  the  fame  degree  in  any  two  individuals ;  and  ks  modifier 
tions  frequently  change  or  run  into  one  another/    This  argu- 
ment is  logical  and  juil  ;  but,  if  examined,  will  be  found 
only  to  mew  that  we  cannot  attain  the  accuracy  of  a  hotaui&  in 
our  fyitems :  it  by  no  means  proves  that  they  are  ufelefs.  Hi* 
heads  or  families  of  difeafes,  for  we  are  not  told  how  to  diftin- 
guifh  them,  are  vexy  exceptionable.    They  are  fixteen  in 
number;   '  1.  Haemorrhage.   2.  Fever.  3.  Scurvy.  4.  Flux 
5.  Supprcffion.    6.  Gout.    7.  Rheumatifm.     8.  Palfy.  9, 
Madnefs.     10.  Hypochondriacal,     n.  ConvuHion.  12 
King's  Evil.    13.  Decay.     x4.  Defccdation.    ic.  Dropfy, 
16.  Fainting.'  r  J 

If  we  regard  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it  will  be  at  once  ob- 
vious, that  the  number  of  difeafes  under  each  head  is  very  un- y 
equal:  if  conveniency,  we  mall  find  that  we  are  often  per- 
plexed, fince  many  difeafes  may  be  referred  to  different  claues. 
This  method  has  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  fyftem,  without 
its  utility  ;  we  would  therefore  ftrenuoufly  recommend  its  re- 
vifal.  The  fnbordinate  arrangement  is  alfo  exceptionable:  the 
apoplexy,  for  inOance,  is  arranged  as  an  hemorrhage  of  the 
brain. 

An  outline  fo  extenfive  cannot  be  filled  up  in  one  volume 
even  in  the  concife  language  of  a  fyllabus.  Hemorrhage 
and  fever  are,  however,  detailed  with  fome  di&nanefs  •  and 
we  cannot  help  fuggefting  to  our  author,  that  had  the  quota- 
tions been  lefs  numerous,  and  the  ufelefs  fynonvms  lefs  pro- 
fufely  fcattered,  our  expeftations  might  have  been  more  fully 
gratified.  Though  each  page  is  fo  amply  filled  with  tran- 
fenpts,  yet  the  lilt  of  authors  would  be  very  inconfiderable  ; 
and,  from  many  material  deficiencies,  we  cannot  help  fufpecbl* 
ing  that  Dr.  Aitken's  erudition  is  not  very  extenfive.  Though 
he  mentions  the  Breflaw  epidemic,  from  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the 
external  ufe  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  he  feems  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  De  Hahn's  Experiments.  Though  he  mention* 
the  Diana  Aquea,  and  the  ufe  of  ice  in  fimiiar  complaints, 
he  has  not  given  the  pradice  of  the  Italian  and  Spani/h  phyii- 
cians  ;  even  on  the  fubjeft  of  infeaion  he  feems  unacquainted 
-*uth  Und  $  and  on  the  prognofis  of  fevers,  with  Alpinus:  bur 
it  is  invidious  to  dwell  on  defefts  of  this  kind  ;  let  us  rather 
examine  what  we  have  received, 

^  Fevers  form  a  very  important  part  of  every  medical  fyftern, 
from  their  frequency  and  danger  ;  and  Tt  feems  the  favourite 
fubjett  wtfh  our  author.    He  has  purfued  the  difeafe  through 


» 
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every  form,  and  analyzed  every  fymptom.  We  lhall  beg  leave 
to  introduce  the  account,  with  his  third  proportion  and  de~ 
monftration. 

*  Proportion  III. 

*  Fever  is  univerfaily  one  and  the  fame  in  Its  eflence  or  na* 
ture,  or  is  ouly  a  funple  morbid  ftate,  fuflering  accidental  vatia- 
tions,  chiefly  in  degree. 

*  Demonftration. 

«  The  human  body,  the  fubjecr.  of  fever  as  here  treated,  ap* 
pears  to  poflfefs  furprifing  famenefs  or  identity  as  to  its  general 
ftate  and  character  in  every  individual,  consequently  the  febrile 
ilate  mud  always  be  nearly  the  fame  in  its  nature  and  eflence/ 

The  caufe  of  fever,  in  our  author's  opinion,  confifts  in  art 
altered  ftro&ure  or  organization.  The  chain  of  reasoning 
feems  to  be  the  following  :  a  certain  organization  is  requilite 
for  the  exercife  of  any  funftion  ;  the  changes  therefore  in  this 
exercife  fuows  a  change  i^  the  previous  ftate.  Dr.  Aitken 
has,  however,  forgotten  his  former  diflinclion  of  difeafes  ; 
that  they  are  only  affections  of  matter,  and  not  material  forms. 
We  then  pointed  it  out  for  the  feke  of  the  prefent  fubject,  and 
he  raufcfceceffarily  renounce  this  juft  diftin&ion,  or  his  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fevers :  in  our  opinion  they  are  incompatible. 
The  objection  to  man}  celebrated  theories  have  been^  that 
|  they  only  givt  us  a  name  without  any  ufeful  information  :  the 
complaint  recurs  on  bur  author  with  redoubled  force  ;  he  has 
not  even  afforded  that  very  flight  affiitance,  unlefs  he  would 
(ubftitute  *  derangement/  which  he  fomeuntes  ttfes,  but 
which  only  expreffes  difcafc.  Indeed  the  proximate  caofe  of  fe- 
vers muft,  from  the  fame  reafoning,  be  that  of  every  other  dif- 
eafe  ;  and  we  (hall  find  the  indications  of  cure  equally  generaL 
We  (hall  fele&  fome  paffages  on  a  fabject  generally  iatereft- 
ing,  and  commonly  enderftood,  the  femediesof  fevers,  whofe 
interpofnion  our  author  rejects. 

*  Suppofed  remedies. 

*  The  application  of  the  following  remedies  bas  been  fuppofea* 
fuitable  to  the  firit  indication  of  cure  of  fever. 

*  i.  Emetics.    2.  Diaphoretics.    3.  Epifpaliics. 

*  I.  Emetics. 

*  Emetics  have  been  very  generally  deemed  remedies  In  fever* 
efpecially  in  its  commencement,  on  the  fuppofition  chiefly  of 
ttSsir  producing  the  following  effects  : 

4  I.  Evacuating  noxious  matter  from  the  ftomach. 

*  a.  Determining  the  fluids  in  circulation  to  the  for&ce  U 
the  body. 

*  3.  Promoting  the  effect,  of  fpontaneous  vomttrng*. 

*  *  1.  There  is  no  febrile  poifon  in  the  flomach,  at  lead  not  any 
likely  to  be  removed  by  vomiting. 

*  Secretion 
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4  Secretion  of  gaftric  fluid,  and  excretion  of  bile,  Ac.  into* 
the  ftomach,  and  the  remains  of  food  undige fted  detained  there, 
iuppofed  to  be  noxious,  become  emetics  and  caufc  their  owct 
ejection  :  feldonv  or  never  will  it  be  ncceflary  to  adminifter 
emetics.  v 

*  2.  The  determination  of  fluids  in  circulation  to  the  furface 
is  iuppofed  to  enfue  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  action  of  eme- 
tics on  the  mufcular  fibres  . of  the  ftomach,  by  which  at  the  famtr 
time  the  action  of  the  extreme  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the  body- 
is  imagined  to  be  exerted,  and  atony  and  fpafra  of  thefe  prcfumed 
to  exit?  of  cowrie  removed. 

•  *  That  emetics  may  have  the  effect  mentioned,  it  has  been  cuf- 
toraary  to  adminifter  them  in  fmall  or  naufeating  dofes,  efpecially 
after  tevcr  has  made  fome  progrefs. 

*  By  emetics  the  fluids  are  impelled  with  uncommon  force,  and 
in  unufual  quantity  into  the  delicate  extreme  vtflels  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyftem  in  general,  which  is  probably  the  feat  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fever,  a  circumltance  not  likely  to  favour  its 
removal.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  &c.  and  other  confe- 
rences, fomtimcs  fatal,  verify  this  aifertion  refpecling  the  me- 
chanical and  deitru&ive  effects  of  emetics. 

*  It  has  been  fhewn,  that  febrile  fpafm,  admitting  it  to  exifr, 
can  only  be  a  fytnptccn;  relaxing  it  therefore  by  the  mechanical 
or  other  action  of  emetics  is  a  nugatory  practice,,  becaufe  it  will 
conftantly  recur  while  its  caufe,  winch- is  the  proxrmate  caufe  of 
fever,  is  unfubdued. 

«  *  3.  Spontaneous  vomiting,,  very  conftantly  a  fy mptom.  of 
commencing  fever,  it  has  been  (hewn,  is  the  effect  ot  morbid 
fen  Cation  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  juftly  regarded  as  a  falutanp 
effect  of  a  vis  raedicatrix  naturae ;  of  courfe,  ought  not  to  be 
promoted.  With  equal  propriety  might  the  other  fymptoms  of 
fever  be  artificially  augmented. 

«  a.  Diapberetku  -  .. 

•  «  Sweating  has  been  promoted  as  a  faltftary  evefct  during  fe* 
ttr,  under  various  preteKts,  fuch  as, 

*  r.  Expelling  febrile  poifon, 

*  2.  Promoting  or  imitating  fpontaneous  fweating. 

*  3.  Removing  febrile  (pafm. 

*  1.  Febrile  poifon,  after  it?  firft  impreilion  on  the  living 
ftrudture,  becomes  effete,  or  the  corn^ary.  If  it  becomes  effete, 
Expelling  it  by  fweating,  although  rx>flrble,'TS  irtrrreceflary,  be*-* 
ca^fe^  in  due  courfe  of  extreti on  it  will  fee  fpyrrfahemtfly  dif* 
charged.  ff  the  poHbri  continue  to  act,  k  mult  be  fuppofed"  tt> 
be  either  entangled  in  the  fdlids,  or  prorriifcuotrfty  blended  \#hrhi 
the  fluids;  therefore  not  difchargeable  "by.  fucldriflcs :  thofe 
deemed  peculiarly  capable  to  produce  this  effect  ate  named  alexi* 
pharmics.  •* 

1  Sweating,  like  vommng,  h  not  unfrequently  a  fpontaneot» 
ctattcbnritanr.  of  fever,  if  at  any  time  it  is  connected  with  a  falutary 

tendency, 
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tendency,  it  is  the  effect  oftener  than  the  caufe ;  therefore  too* 
to  be  mduftrioufly  folicited,  efpecially  by  ftimulant  and  heating 
drugs :  tepid  drink  will  obvioufly  produce  it  more  fafely. 

*  3.  The  exiftenee  of  febrile  fpafrrt,  and  its  giving  duration  to 
lever,  is  not  fatisfac"forily  proved.  Any  practice  directed  tq 
fpafm  muff  beat  lead  ambiguous*  It  may  be  hurtful  ;  but  furely 
fpafm,  its  exiftence  fuppofed,  may  be  removed  by  gentler  expe- 
dients than  the  operation  of  fudonfies. 

*  3.  Epifpafiics* 

K  Epifpaftics'have  been  univerfally  applied  to  the  cutaneous 
furfaceof  the  body*  under  rever*  The  bead,  the  back,  the  fides, 
the  arms,  the  thighs,  the  ancles,  the  feet,  &c.  have,  during 
aim  oft  every  ftagc  of  it,  been  fubjected  to  their  action.  Scnfibi* 
lity,  or  delicacy  of  fenfation,  whether  derived  from  fex  or  conrfti- 
tution,  has  in  vain  folicited  exemption. 

4  Unlets  fome  folid  advantage  refults  from  the  application  of 
epifpaftics  as  remedies  againft  fever,  they  ought  not  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  becaufe,  by  their  action,  manifeftly  one  modification  of  dif- 
cafe  is  fuoeradded  to  another,  excoriation,  inflammation,  and  all 
its  confequences,  &c.  to  fever. 

*  The  following  are  the  mod  fpecious  pretexts  alledged  in  apo- 
logy for  the  adoption  of  epifpaftics  againft  fever  j  that,  by  their 
ad-lion  .  ^ 

'  1.  Motion  is. excited. 

*  2.  Febrile  fpafm  is  removed.  .> 

*  i.  That  epifpaftics,  as  painful  and  ftimulant  applications, 
may  excite  motion  is  little  to  be  doubted  $  but  during  fever  an  ex* 
cefs  of  motion,  excitement  or  vafcular  action  is  feldorn  abfent* 
therefore  epifpaftics  cannot  often  be  indicated.  Much  oftener  is 
it  incumbent  on  medicine,  to  reftrain  and  moderate  febrile 
motion. 

*  2.  Febrile  fpafm,  admitting  its  exiftence,  has  been  (hewn 
to  be  a  fymotom ;  although  therefore  immoveable  by  the  fuppofed 
antifpafmodic  ftimulus  or  action  of  epifpafVics,  it  win  recur  as 
foon  as  this  action  ceafes :  becaufe  the  fource  of  fpaim,  the- 
proximate  caufe  of  fever,  ftilifubfifts. 

4  Is  it  nojt  more  probable  that  the  inflaming  ftimulus  of  Spsniftt 
flies,  the  moft  ufed  bliftering  application,  will  induce  or  increafe 
ipafmodic  adYion  of  the  vefTcls  ?  . 

4  Epifpaftics  occaiion  (light  fwelling  or  determination  of  the 
fluids  in  circulation,  ro  the  final  1  portion  of  the  cutaneous  furface 
they  cover ;  a  change  which  feems  well  calculated  to  deftroy  any, 
antifpafmodic  action  expected  from  them  :  becaufe  an  accumulax 
tion  of  the  circulating  roais  in  one  portion  of  the  fyftem,  necefla- 
xiiy  infers  a  proportional  revulfion  of  it  from  every  other  point* 
and  confeauently  removes,  in  the  feme  rate,  any  mechanical  re- 
fiftencea  due  quantity  of  fluids  can  6ppofe  to  an  increafe  of  febrile 
fpaljn. 

4  An 
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4  An  evacuation  of  a  portion  of  the  ferous  fluid  is  an  obviou3 
ft 'id  chief  effect  of  epifpaitics.  They  in  fo  far  deftroy  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ferum  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  blood,  a 
change  which  may  as  readily  happen  to  be  hurtful  as  bene- 
ficial. 

*  The  effect  of  epifpailics  mentioned,  is  obtainable  by  cathar- 
tics ;  remedies  of  more  gentle  action :  unlefs  therefore  in  cafes 
of  topical  pain  and  conge ft  ion  occurring  during  fever,  not  to  be 
removed  by  other  remedies  of  more  fuited  operation,  epifpaftics 
are  not  adroiflible.  

*  i.  Simple  Jolt. 

*  That  Mx  can  act  ufefully  as  a  fefrigeraiit,  during  fever,  is 
an  aflertion  that  requires  examination  ;  becaufe,  it  does  not 
feem  to  poffefs  the  requifite  character,  which  muft  confift  in 

*  1.  Being  capable  to  abforb  a  portion  of  animal  heat,  and,  of 
couife,  diminiih  the  febrile  temperature.' 

4  2.  In  being  capable  to  allay  thofe  fymptoms  whicTi  tend  to 
produce  animal  and  febrile  heat. 

4  The  comparatively  reftricted  do'fe,  in  which  fait  Can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  living  body,  in  any  condition,  particularly  during 
fever,  renders  the  expectation  of  its  acting  as  an  abforbent  of  fire^ 
find  being  ufeful  as  rerrigerant,  not  a  little  vain  and  ridiculous. 

4  The  ienfible  (Hmufant  character  of  fak,  applied  to  thefenti- 
ent  animal  folid,  forbids  the  hopes  of  its  acting  as  a  fedative 
againft  the  fymptoms  that  may  be  luppofed  to  generate  the  febrile 
temperature. 

4  Of  the  varieties  of  ftmple  fait,  vegetable  and  vitriolic  acid 
diluted  with  water,  have  been  principally  recommended  as  refri- 
gerants during  fever. 

*  2.  Neutral  fait, 
4  Nitre  or  faltpetre,  regenerated  tartar,  and  vegetable  ammo- 
niac (thefe  laft,  under  the  titles  of  faline  julep  and  fpiritof  Min- 
uererusj,  have  been  fuppofed  the  moil  fuifed  for  adminiflration 
as  refrigerants  during  fever. 

4  3.  Metallic  fait* 

4  The  only  metallic  thought  of  as  a  refrigerant  remedy  during 
fever,  is,  faccharnm  f&turni,  or  fait  of  lead,  confifting  of  thia 
metal,  combined  with  vegetable  acid. 

4  Becaufe  faline  matter,  admitted  into  the  veftels  of  the  Kving 
body,  will  increafe  the  ftimulant  power  of  the  blood,  and  thereby 
mcreafe  vafctflar  action,  a  circumftance  evidently  conducive  to 
animal  heat ;  it  is  more  likely  to  augment  than  diminiih  febrile 
temperature. ' 

If  it  be  aiked,  wnat  our  author  woutd  fubltitate  to  thefe 
active  arid  generally  ufeful  medicines,  we  mail  give  an  abftraffc 
of  iiis  plan,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  our  read- 
ers. His  indications  are/  I  ft.  to  remove  the  caufes ;  and  2dlv, 
to  alleviate  the  fymptoms.    The  remedies  for  the  firft  are, 

VoL.  LIV.  Dec.  1782.  F  f  ventilation, 
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ventilation,  bathing,  cleanlinefs,  abftinence  ffom  heat,  fighr> 
noife,  agitation,  and  coftivenefi  j  for  the  fecond,  bleed- 
ing, cathartics,  fairing,  cold  air  and  water,  externally  and 
internally,  emollients,  anodynes,  nutrients,  ftimulants,  and 
tonics. 

Dr.  Aitken's  language  is  generally  exa&,  though  there  is  ar 
Huaintnefs*  and  an  attempt  at  novelty,  which  is  Tom etimea 
difagreeable.  An  *  out- finking,'  he  ufes  for  eruption  ;  and 
*  pregnant  with  alarm/  for  dangerous.  He  ftyles  *  recovery 
a  pleafwg  evidence  of  the  operation  of  the  medicines.* 

If  it  be  necefiary  to  intqrpofe  our  opinion,  we  muft  frankly 
©wh  that  we  have  feldom  met  With  a  greater  parade,  or  more 
confident  aiTerrions,  attended  by  lefs  real  knowledge.  We  had; 
feleftcd  a  variety  of  ihftances  of  the  author's  pomp  and  dogma  - 
tifm  ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft  to  the  public  to' be  more  diffufe 
on  this  ungrateful  fubjett.  We  have  the  higheft  refpeft  for  our 
neighbouring  univerfity^  and  the  characters  of  the  different 
prekilors  in  it ,  feut  the  luxuriunce  of  foil  which  aflifts  the 
growth  of  the  corn,  promotes  alfo  that  of  weeds.  It  is  an 
inconvenience  that  mult  be  endured,  becaufe  it  is'  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  advantages  of  an  ufefol  inftitution.  Out 
author's  Surgery  mult  be  the  fubjeft  of  another  article* 

[To  be  continued^ 

*  ■  

The  mhfifhhal  :*u;z!tc  ;  er,  Memoirs  of  . 

In  a  Stru  s  of  iet'srs.     2  vols.     I  into.  6s. 

THIS  k  a  very  laughable  attack  on  fome  of  the  late  philo- 
fophical difcoveries,  and  on  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  medicine.    The  auT 
thor's  fatire  is  frequently  indiscriminate,  and  we  are  fome  times 
doubtful  whether  he  means  to  commend  or  ridicule  ;  at  leaft„ 
.among  his  attacks  on  pretended  difcoveries,  he,  in  a  very  few 
inilances,,  feems  to  fatirize  real  ones.    His  hero,  David  WiU 
kins,  is  probably  not  entirely  a  creature  of  the  imagination. 
He  is  defcribed  as  a  country  apothecary,  who  is  eager  in  pur- 
fuit  of  difcoveries,  and  conftantly  repeats  every  experiment 
which  the  genius  or  fancy  of  others  have  fuggefted  ;  and  brings 
to  the  fame  teft  every  reverie  of  his  own  imagination.  With 
this  philofophical  Quixotifmhe  is  reprefented  as  generous,  be- 
nevolent, and  humane  j  and,  Urilefs  when  a  fyftem  or  a  d&o- 
Vory  arifes  in  the  way,  eager  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  and 
"dlitrefics  of  his  fellow-creatures.    He  is  often  laughably  ab- 
furd,  but  he  is  always  refpectable  and  worthy.  His  adventure* 
ase  related  in  the-  letters  of  his  journeyman,,  Mr.  Har- 

caujst 
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ttourt,  who  unites  the  fbfter  paflions  with  the  more  auftere 
purfuits  of  philofophy  ;  and,  while  he  afljfts  the  father  in  the 
^laboratory*  is  equaJly  attentive  to  his  daughter  in  the  par- 
lour. This  little  love-fcene  is  well  managed  ;  but  we  are  not 
yet  favoured  with  its  Conclufion,  for  there  are  other  letters 
which  are  reprefented  by  |he  editor  as  more  generally  interest- 
ing. In  thefe  Mr.  Wilkms  will  aflumc  a  raOre  public  charac- 
ter, and  they  will  give  us.  the  cataftrophe  of  the  intrigue* 

Though  we  have  given  the  author  full  creditor  his  addrefs 
in  managing  the  character  of  his  hero ;  yet  we  cannot  excufe 
him  for  having,  in  oneinftance,  defcended  to  a  very  obvious 
personality.  The  objeft  of  his  fatire  may  in  forne  circumftance* 
have  deferved  this  attack  ;  but  in  others  he  is  certainly  refped* 
able,  and. we  own  that  we  look  on  our  author's  conduct  itT this 
part  as  reprehenfible.  In  general,  the  Wit  is  lively  and  fe- 
'yere;  but^by  the  choice  of  his  fubject,  it  cannot  be  com- 
monly felt  or  generally  underitood.  ;  Scientific  wit  is  a  difficult 
and  ur^weiidy  weapon.  '/The  fpirit  9f ,  Pope,  and  the  lively 
pointed  irony  of  .Arbutl^not,  were  not  always  fuccefsful,  for 
their,  play. of  'Three.  Hours  after  Marriage,'  was  condemned 
on  the  iiage,  and  was.  a  fuccefsful  object  of  ridicule  in  the 
hands  of  their  meaneft  opponents.  To  ridicule  the  weak  fides 
of  fcience,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  It  re- 
quires  alfo  a  grave,  ironical  vein,  of  which  we  have  few  fuc- 
cefsful fpecimensk  The  character  of  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  the 
father  of  Martin,  is  indeed  happily  conceived  and  exquifitely 
Supported  by  Arbuthnot.  If  the  perfon  reprefented  is  not  earneft 
in  his  purfuits,  and  confident  in  his  opinions,  we  may  laugh 
at  the  character,  but  not  at  the  ridiculous  parts  of  the  fcience. 
If  he  is  in  earneft,;  he  cannot  confidently  dwell  on  the  more 
common  fubjects,  orpurfue  fpecula^ions  generally  known.  Ia 
the  former  part  our  author  has  fuccceded  ;  but  we  fear  that  he 
will  not  receive  his  full  meafure  of  fame,  on  account  of  his  ri- 
dicule not  being  fufficiently  felt.  We  wilh  to  give  a  fpecimen 
Of  this  pleafmg  performance,  and,  as  the  common  doctrinesof 
electricity  are  generally  known,  mall  fe!e&  one  of  the  wirld- 
mills  of  his  new  Quixote.    It  is  told  with  much  Ipirit  ahd 

ad Ji^fs    "  '  '         >>  <  •      .>:,'.  t      » «'.*  ' li  . .7  .  .j 

* 

It  is  well  known  (he  obferved)  that  when  it  thunders  and 
lightens,  it  moft  commonly  rains.  That  clouds'  are  electrified, 
fometimes  negatively*  at  others  pofitively  j  that  rain  difchargea 
that  eleancity,  andcohduds  it  to  the  earth,  arid  that  experi- 
ments had  actually  demonftrated  that  falling  drops  of  rain  were 
electrified,  and  fometimes  pretty  ftrongly.  NoW  he  argued 
thus;  ,n       :>:'  .  •  **,:r   t  ?•  f  ^t^i 
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iC  Bodies  poflefled  of  contrary  electricities,  ruAi  together,  1st 
attract  each  other.  But  bodies  mutually  electrified,  either  plus 
or  minus y  arc,  on  the  contrary,  repuliive.  If  therefore  a  drop 
of  rain  be  in  and  the  human  body  be  alio  in  plus*  they  vvili 
mutually  repel  each  other ;  and  if  the  electricity  be  fufhciently 
'  ltrong,  the  repulfion  will  be  fo  great  that  the  drop  will  be  divert- 
ed from  its  perpendicular  courl'e,  and  turned  away  obliquely 
from  the  body.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  if  the  electricity  be 
flrongly  negative.  Coniequently  a  man  thus  charged,  may  walk 
through  the  heavieft  lhowcr  of  rain  that  ever  fell,  without  being 
in  the  leaft  wetted  by  it."  r. 

*  He  was  fo  rapt  with  his  difcovery,  that  lie  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  me,  together  with  his  defign  in  eonfequeuce 
thereof.  The  abfurdity  of  the  conclusion  was  fufhciently  obvi- 
ous ;  but  it  was  not  now,  for  feveral  reafons,  my  intereft  to  con- 
tradict him.  I  therefore  highly  applauded  his  invention,  as  well 
as  the  propofal  which  he  made,  of  at  once  verifying  his  theory 
by  experiment,  and  blazoning  it,  with  his  fame,  to  the  world. 
The  nature  of  the  difcovery,  therefore,  was  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  around,  who  were  invited  to  aflemble 
at  Mr.  Wilkins's  houfe  on  the  firft:  appearance  of  a  thunder 
ilorm,  to  be  witnefles  of  the  truth  of  the  foct,  and,  if  they  chofe 
it)  to  be  the  fubjects  of  the  experiment. 

*  The  curiofity  of  the  public  was  excited  in  courfe,  and  no- 
thing was  talked  of  but  Mr.  Wilkins,.  and  his  great  difcovery. 
His  ioesy  (for  all  men  have  enemies)  reprefented  it  as  a  mad  at- 
tempt, and  of  apiece  with  the  known  character  of  tlje  man.  They 
therefore  ridiculed  it  accordingly,  and  prognoliicated  that  it 
would  end  in  fmoke.  His  more  numerous  friends  as  zealoufly  pro- 
pagated a  contrary  language ;  arguing,  from  the  opinion  of  their 

'  opponents  concerning  the  impoffibility  of  the  thing,  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  difcovery  ;  andjuftifying  its  likelihood  by  a  late  fimi- 
lar  one  of  the  illuftrious  Dr.  Franklin.  But  every  one  was  eager 
for  the  arrival  of  the  day. 

4  At  length,  the  important  period  arrived.  The  forked  light- 
.  ning  flalhed — the  big  thunder  rolled  ;  "  the  fky  was  overcaft,  the 
.  evening  lowered,  and  heavily  with  clouds,  brought  on  the  hour, 
•  the  great,  the  important  hour,  big  with  the  fate  of  Wilkins,  and 
his  project."   The  people  eagerly  afiembled,  and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
after  having  ordered  out  (in  a  booth  erected  for  the  |>urpofe)  the 
electrical  apparatus,  proceeded  to  demonftrate  his  important 
theory. 

*  His  firft  ftep  was  to  difcover  the  nature  of , the  cloud's  elec- 
,  tricity  ;  and  he  found  it  to  be  highly  pofnive.   Two  dozen  pair 
of  flio.es, -with  foa|s  of  baked  wooi,  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  were 
prefently  put  on  by  fome  of  thofe  who  were  eager  of  the  honour 
of  being  concerned  in  this  great  bufmeul;  not  a  fourth  part  of 
.  whomy  for.  want ,  of  a  fufficient  quantit)r.Qf  ete&rical  (hodd  ing, 
could  be  admitted  to  ihare  in  the  honour  of  the  experiment*  They 
.  were  (carcely  prepared,  but  the  rain  began  to  defcend  ;  and  in  a 
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Ihort  time  it  **en  threatened  a  deluge.  The  happy  twenty-four 
mounted  on  their  magic  fandals,  were  wrongly  electrified  plut  ; 
and  proper  directions  being  given  them  not  to  touch  any  non 
electric  fubftance,  they  were  turned  adrift  into  the  dreadful 
florm.  The  expectation  of  Wilkins  was  immenfe  !  But,  alas  ! 
the  imperfection  of  human  inventions  !  The  infuiated  heroes  no 
fooner  trod  on  the  ground,  than  (the  wet,  forming  a  connection 
between  their  bodies  and  the  earth)  their  electricity  was  fud- 
denly  difcharged.  And  as  they  had  been  ftrongly  electrified 
indeed,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment  furer,  the  mock 
which  they  felt  in  confequence  thereof"  was  terrible!  They 
fprung  aloft,  with  a  loud  fcream  into  the  air ;  many  of  them  reft 
of  fenfe,  and  lofing  their  felf  balance,  fell  forward  on  their  faces, 
lying  like  breath  lets  corpfe'  on  mother  earth;  which  was  ftained 
red  with  the  fluid  ifluing  from  their  bloody  nofes.  They  who 
retained  their  fenfes,  fmarting  from  the  violence  of  the  (hocky 
wet  through,  and  concluding  from  the  loud  laughter,  and  cut- 
ting jefts  of  Wilkins's  foes,  that  tbev  had  been  decpyed  into  that 
luuation,  only  to  be  made  fools  or,  flew  upon  poor  Wilkins  in 
their  rage,  and  would  probably  have  demolished  him,  had  he  not 
happily  been  refcued  by  the  better  part  of  the  Company,  and 
conveyed  away  in  fafety.  On  his  electrical  aparatus,  however, 
they  had  no  mercy,  but  confidering  it  as  infernal,  inftantly 
broke  it  piece-meal,  "  burning  the  diabolical  fragments."— The 
poor  fellows  are  the  (landing  jefts  of  the  town  to  this  hour,  and 
will  be  fo  I  imagine  during  their  lives.  Whenever  it  rains,  they 
arc  drily  aiked,  Why  don't  you  put  on  your  electrical  (hoes  ?  — 
Thofe  people  who  are  more  knowing,  fee  this  affair,  in  courfe, 
to  Wilkins's  difadvantage.  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of 
philofophical  fun,  and  imagine  that  he  had  defignedly  taken-in 
the  ignorant  town's  people.  Wilkins,  though  the  aifappoirtt- 
ment  has  moft  terribly  galled  him,  has  fenfe  enough  to  take  the 
hint,  and  propagate  the  latter  opinion;  though  even  that  has  not 
not  a  little  injured  his  long  eftabliihed  character,  with  refpect  to 
gravity.' 

It  may  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  fee  a  Iifl  of  Mr. 
Wilkins's  curious  treatifes  on  medicine  and  philofophy.  Thofe 
who  have,  attended  to  thefe  fpeculations,  will  foon  perceive 
the  foundation  of  his  raillery. 

•*  A  new  and  complete  fyllem  of  vitality  ;  demonftrating,  by 
invincible  arguments,  that  air  is  the  vital  principle  in  animal  bo- 
dies, "  from  the  little  fparrow  on  the  houfe  top,  to  the  lordly 
creature  in  the  fuperb  manuon." 

**  A  treatife  on  negative  electricity."  In  this  paper  it  wa,s 
propofed  to  be  proved,  that  negative  electricity  is  poflefled  ^of 
medicinal  virtues,  directly  oppofitfc  to  politive.  That  as  one  was 
a  ftimulus,  the  other  was  a  fedarive  j  as  one  increafed,  the  other 
njuft  diminifli  perfpiration,  &c. 
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u  A  propofal  for  a  new,  eafy,  and  pteaTaritinethod  of  curing 
difeafes  by  conveying  the  virtues  of  medicines  into  the  fy ftem  by 
means  of  electricity.''^— Th£  medicine  whole  virtues  were  to  be 
introduced,  was  to  be^lacedwirhin  the  conductor,  or  otherwife ; 
the  electricity  discharged through  which  into  the  patient's  body, 
would  carry  with  it  into  the  fyilem,  part  of  the  fubftance  of  that 
remedy. 

««  A  demonftratton  of  the  ill  peri  or  efficacy  of  blunt  condiic- 
tor8,  in  fecuring  buildings  from  lightning. 

**  A  new  practice  of  phyfic  ;  proving  that  the  bite  it  the  caul* 
$f  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body,  and  demonstrating 
the  great  importance  and  neccflity  of  an  univerfal  antiphlogiflic 
regimen. 

A  treatife  on  the  medicinal  ufes  of  hemlock,  henbane,  and 
other  poifonous  plants.  With  cafes  (hewing  their  efficacy  in  a 
variety  of  difeafes. 

"  An  eflay  on  the  great  utility  and  importance  of  admitting 
mathematical,  mechanical,  and  metaphyfical  reafoning  into 
medicine. 

*•  A  new  fyilem  of  furgery,  demohftrating  the  impropriety 
and  abfurdiry  of  drafting  wounds,  fra'ctures,  &c."  In  this  trea- 
tife it  is  propofed  only  to  bind  up  the  wound,  or  fracture,  after 
replacing  the  bone,  and  leave  the  cure  entirely  to  nature. 

*'  A  vindication  of  the  general  ufe  of  inftruments,  in  parturi- 
tion. 

*«  An  attempt  to  orove  that  the  gout  is  an  effort  of  nature  to 
make  a  fore  :  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  propofal  for  curing  that 
malady  by  the  application  of  bliftering  plaifters  to  the  part. 

"  A  demonftration  of  the  great  utility  of  extracting  fqgar 
from  potatoes,  and  certain  other  vegetable  fubftances. 

*•  Chemical  elements  of  agriculture  ;  fliewing  the  great  advan- 
tages of  applying"  the  principles  of  the  hermetic  art,  to  that 
fcience. 

M  A  new  fyftem  of  aftronomy  ;  containing  an  account  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  planets,  and  their  hiftory,  from  the 
time  of  their  being  knocked  off  from  the  fun  by  the  comet,  to  the 
prefent  age. 

"  A  treatife  on  light  and  fire;  proving  that  they  are  com- 
pounds of  phlogifton  and  empyreal  air. 

"  A  dhTertation  tending  to  mew,  that  phlogifton  has  a  centri- 
fugal force  ;  and  that  it  cfiminilhes  the  gravity  of  bodies. 

"  Chamelionia;  or,  a  demonftration,  that  animals  are  not  nou- 
tifhed  by  the  food  they  eat,  but  by  the  air  which  they  breathe.* 

.  On  the  whole,  we  have  -  been  much  entertained  with  thefe 
Ic.ters,  and  earneftly  wiih  for  their  continuation. 

•  » 

*  ♦  • 
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dCxi&iJ  Anlmad'verjt&ns  on  Dr.  Zr//  Narrati  ve  -  of  a  fingular 
Gouty  Cafe.  To  'uibich  are  prefixed,  Strictures  ort_  Royal  me- 
dical Colleges,  Likeveife  a  fummary  Opinion  of  the  late  Difor- 
der  called  the  Influenza,  By  William  S'tevenfon,  M*.  D,  %-vo. 
Ss.  Fielding. 

1H\R«  Stevenfon,  with  the  jealoofy  of  a  Turk,  and  the  zeal 
of  a  reformer,  bears  '  no  %rothcr  near  his  throne,'  unlefs 
he  will  fall  down  and  worlhip  thd  deity  which  he*  has  fet  up. — 
Dr.  Lee  lias  pre  fumed  to  treat  a  cafe  of  gout,  nay  even  to  puk- 
Jifih  it,  without  having  applied  a  fingle  blifter,  without  hav- 
ing quoted  Dr.  Stevenfon's  obfervations. 

The  attack  on  Dr.  Lee  is  prefaced  by  nVifhires  on  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians.    The  foundation  of  thefe  ilri&ures  is, 
that  a  royal  eftablimment  is  unjuft  in  its  origin,  fmce  diflin- 
^guiflicd  honours  mould  be  the  lot  of  diftinguifhed  abilities;  and* 
.as  the  monarch,  who  eftablimed  the  college,  could  not  Ade- 
quately judge  of  the  merit  of  the  original  members,  fo  he 
xould  ftill  lefs  judge  of  that  of  their  fuccefTors.    In  its  progrefs 
it  is  injurious  to  the  advancement  of  medicine,  as  it  tends  to 
eftablifli  an  uniformity  of  views,  which  entirely  deftroys  every 
attempt  at  improvement.    Thefe  tinctures  are,  perhaps,  more 
fpecious  than  folid  ;  and  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  infill  on  the 
characters  of  many  eminent  phyficians,  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  college,  to  a  man  who  would  be  the  iple 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  who  would  fpin  only  from 
himfelf,  and  trull  entirely  to  his  own  refources.    He  blames 
Dr.  Falconer  for  his  parade  of  authorities.    This  matter  * 
is,  in  general,  carried  too  far  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  rafti  to 
.defpife  the  experience  of  our  predeceflbrs,  or  to  truft  entirely 
to  it. 

The  influenza,  he  thinks,  was  the  eiFecl  of  the  variable  fea- 
fons;  the  operations  of  inhalation  and  exhalation,  being,  in 
Jiis  opinion,  carried  on  by  the  fame  vefTels,  they  cannot  be 
fynchronous.  The  exhalation  being  then  checked  by  the 
xold,  the  inhaling  powers  a&ed  and  produced  the  fymptoms. 
This  opinion  is  totally  without  any  anatomical  foundation,  and 
entirely  contradicts  the  periodical  appearance  and  gradual 
fucceflive  progrefs  of  the  epidemic.  Anatomies  and  phyfiolo- 
gills,  he  afferts,  have  miftaken  this  matter ;  but  their  experi- 
ments have  been  produced;  hi?  are  not  even  hinted  at.  It 
jnay  be  aiked,  how  a  caufe  frequently  operating,  can  only  at 
Hated  intervals  produce  the  difeafe  ?  or  how,  in  fimilar  cir- 
tcumflances,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  the  inhabitants 
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ihould  be  only  gradually  affe&ed  ? — Indeed,  Dr.  Steyejifon* 
your  great  experience  has  here  mifled  or  forfaken  you.  If  yoti 
had  been  really  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  influenza^ 
you  could  not  have  ufed  fuch  arguments. 

His  method  of  cure  was  early  bliftering  and  generoos  drinks, 
without  excefs.  It  was  probably  fuccefsful,  as  will  appear 
when  the  feveral  cplleclions  refpectipg  its  appearance  and  na- 
ture are  completed.  But  there  was  a  lefs  painful  and  more 
obvious  remedy,  encouraging  perforation  in  bed  by  warm 
whey. 

In  his  animadveriions  on  the  cafe  related  by  Dr,  Lee,  he 
agrees  with  our  affociate  in  the  Review,  He  enters  fully  into 
this  cafe,  which  is  really  not  fingular,  and  detect  with  muck 
propriety  the  ftrange  proceedings  of  the  feverai  phyficians^ 
There  is  in  many  paffages  of  thefe  remarks  a  vein  of  fagacity 
and  good  fenfe  which  would  cover  a  multitude  of  fins. 
Truft  to  it,  thou  ambitious  reformer  !  rather  than  to  thy  pre- 
judices. Examine  with  attention,  and  decide  with  caution. 

We  have  not  hitherto  given  any  quotation  from  Dr.  Steven- 
fan's  performances,  becaufe  they  have  generally  been  an  un- 
jnterefting  mafs  of  vague  aflertions  and  virulent  invecHves  :  but 
there  are  fome  parts  of  this  work  which  may  be  exempted  from 
the  general  cenfure  ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  prefent  them  tp 
the  public. — Sj  lip  omnia  dixiflet  I 

f  Phyficians,  when  they  defpair  utterly  of  recovering  pa- 
tients, having  worn  out  their  conftitutions  with  drugs,  and 
fct  up  an  apothecary's  fhop  in  their  ftoniachs,  meet  in  learned 
confutation  ;  and,  inllead  of  confefling  their  fault,  like  ho- 
neil,  ingenuous  men,  add  to  it,  by  configning  their  unhappy 
patients  to  the  phyficians  of  Bath  or  Briitol :  men  as  certain  to 
blunder  as  themfelves.  If  the  fulphureous  waters  of  the  one, 
or  the  cretaceous  of  the  other,  fail  to  cure  ;  fylphur  and 
chalk,  diflblved  in  their  appropriate  menftruums,  are  to  bear 
the  blame  :  while  do&ors,  who  originally,  or  latterly,  brought 
the  whole  feries  of  fymptoms  on,  which  terminated  in  the 
grave,  are  not  only  confidered  as  innocent,  but  loaded  with 
popularity  and  applaufe. 

'  There  is  one  eafy  remedy  for  fuch  fcientific  folly. — Let 
patients,  with  fpirit  and  fenfe,  when  they  find  themfelves 
grow  worfe  in  the  hands  of  their  do&ors,  difmifs  them  with- 
out ceremony,  as  they  would  domeftics,  not  performing 
their  work.  Next,  let  them,  of  their  own  choice,  get  away 
to  Bath,  and  not  fufFer  themfelves  to  beconligned,  in  the' way 
of  trade,  from  one  fet  of  doctors  to  another.  I  will  venture  to 
jay,  the  Hated  difcrcet  adjuftments,  early  rifing,  exercife,  and 

'  pleaftngly 
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pJeafingly  diverfified  amufements  (almoft  without  end)  of  that 
delightful  city,  will  be  their  bcft  doctor,  and  what  ought  to 
iupercede  every  other. 

*  The  neceflity  of  preparation  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters 
with  fafety,  is  a  neceflity  of  trade,  not  a  medical  One.  If 
thefe  waters  require  medicines  to  counteract  their  bad  effects, 
they  ought  not  to  be  drunk,  at  all.  If  the  practice  be  only  the 
profeflional  etiquette  of  the  place,  it  is  a  filly  one,  though' 
abundantly  lucrative.  If  the  waters  have  characteriftie  virtues, 
they  will,  they  muft  exert  them  in  cafes  adapted  to  their  ufe, 
without  collateral  afliilance  from  phytic.  As  well  might  a  per-i 
fon  eat  a  hearty  dinner,  to  prepare  him  to  dine,  or  to  take  a 
found  nap  to  prepare  him  for  fleep,  as  patients  be  prepared 
to  receive  benefit  from  the  pump,  by  the  virtues  of  a  particu- 
lar draught  or  pill.  Whoever  heard  of  a  patient  being  prepar- 
ed for  taking  a  purge,  an  emetic,  or  having  a  blifter  applied 
to  his  back  ?  Yet  unqueftionably  thefe  require  preparation  as 
much  as  the  Bath  waters,  if  they  indeed  poffefs  the  wonderful 
qualities  afcribed  to  them.  If  they  do  not,  which  is  my  opi- 
nion, then  is  the  whole  a  fafhionable  farce  among  phyficians* 
apothecaries,  and  eafy,  credulous  patients ;  and  my  opinion 
lias  been  formed  leifurely  and  cooly,  perfectly  without  preju- 
dice, and  on  the  fpot.  I  have  known  many  drink  plentifully 
of  the  Bath  waters,  without  applying  to  any  doctor,  or  ufing 
any  preparation  ;  and  no  giddinefs  enfue,  or  headach.  I  have 
often  made  the  experiment  myfelf,  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  and  in  all  ftates  of  the  ftomach,  without  any  cbfetvable 
effect,  good  or  bad,  except  that  (common  to  every  fluid  <b 
dilute  as  water)  of  pafling  through  the  fecretory  channels 
quickly. 

*  If  people  are  to  be  prepared  previous  to  their  drinking  the 
waters,  an  eternal  uncertainty  will  remain,  whether  the  ef- 
fects, which  may  follow,  are  t.hofe  of  the  preparatory  procefs, 
or  the  waters-  It  is  impoflible  to  decide  on  either  alternative, 
while  they  act  in  conjunction,  let  the  Bath  faculty  fay  what 
they  will ;  and  I  cannot  but  deem  it,  with  my  ideas  of  pro- 
feflional honour,  and  moral  probity,  a  bold  liberty  taken  witjx 
the  credulous  facility  of  mankind,  to  attribute  to  the  waters, 
what  may  have  been  the  fole  effects  of  the  preparative  medi- 
cine. Befides,  it  is  a  folecifm  in  language,  a  perfect  Irifhifm 
(I  may  make  free  with  myfelf)  to  confider  the  caufe  as  an  effect, 
or  the  effect  as  a  caufe.  The  preparation  gives  effect  '(it  is 
faid)  to  the  waters :  furely  then,  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  waters 
having  effect.  A  lancet  cannot  open  a  Vein  without  a  hand 
to  direct  it ;  will  any  one  fay  that  the  lancet  is  that  fkilful 
Jiand  ?   The  ftomach  receives  the  food,  but  who  will  fay  tha$ 
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flomacb  is  the  food  received  ?  The  Bath  waters  do  harm  with- 
out patients  being  prepared  to  refill  that  harm :  can  the  wa- 
ters be  called  the  preparation  ?  and,  con(equently4  are  not 
the  Bath  water*  in  thcmfelves,  or  abftra&edly*  hurtful  ?  The 
moon  gives  no  light  of  herfelf ;  the  fun  irradiates  her  dilk  :  is 
the  moon  the  fun  r  Whatever  good  is  done  by  a  firft  agent, 
is  not  the  act  of  a  fecond  ;  and  being  merely  prevented  from 
doing  harm,  do[h  not  amount,  fuxcly,  to  a  perfon's  doing 
•good-  The  power,  indeed,  that  prevented  the  harm,  di<J 
aclual  good.  A  negative  can  Bever  become  an  affirmative,  by 
3ny  torture  of  language,  or  iicenfe  of  theory. 

«  Thefe  mould  feem  felf-evident  truths  ;  as  much  fb  as 
common  fenfe,  and  the  ftri&eft  logic  can  make  them.  And  I 
am  ailonimed  fuch  learned  and  grave  men,  as  many  of  the  Bath 
phyncians  are,  fhould  obftinately  fliut  their  eyes  and  ears  upon 
them.  Nor  can  a  general  refpect  for  them  as  a  body,  or  perfbnal 
regard  for  fome  of  them  in  particular,  affifled  by  ail  poffiblc  cha- 
rity for  the  actions  of  men,  prevent  me  from  thinking  and  fay- 
ing, that  they  can  have  no" apology,  but  that  of  the  Ephefian 
iilverfiniths,  and  craftfraen  of  like  occupation,  about  the  an- 
cient ibrine  of  Diana.  The  pump  citterns  are  their  fhrines  ; 
themfelves  the  craftfmen,  joined  with  the  apothecaries  of  like 
occupation;  and  the  company  ftatedly  crowding  the  pump-room, 
the  adoring  multitude  around,  animated  by  the  fweet  Araks 
of  the  Qfcheftre,  and  paying  in  their  coftly  offerings  at  the 
*ver.fmoaking  fhrir.es  of  the  goddefs  of  health.  Great  great 
is  the  health  reftoring,  life-preferving  goddefs  of  Bath,  cry 
the  phyficians,  apothecaries,  pumpers,  bathers,  undertakers, 
cof&n-makers,  grave-diggers,  &c.  may  me  never  want  wor- 
fhippers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world— priefts,  prieftefles, 
craftfmen,  craftfwomen,  and  others  of  like  occupation.  H* 
jiuga;  in  feria  ducent.' 

In  the  Appendix  X>r.  S.  attacks  our  Journal  with  much  viru- 
lence, chiefly  on  account  of  the  c  Cafes  fn  Medicine'  criticifed 
in  $he  Review  for  Augufl  laft.    From  whatever  foorce  our  in- 
formation may  have  been  derived,  we  are  fatisfied,  from  its  ef- 
:fe&s,  that  it  is  true  ;  but,  while  we  '  kifs  the  rod'  of  a  *  fo- 
ber  critic*  on  our  labours,  we  defpife  violent  abui*  and  unme- 
'.  rited  inve&ive. — We  fhall  apply  to  this  man  of  fury  and  words 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  being  fa- 
luted  on  the  Thames  with  fome  water-language,  which  cve« 
the  frequenters  of  Billingfgate  nmv  defpife,  coolly  replied, c  Go 
on,  my  good  friend,  You  bawe  the  beft  of  it,' 

To  every  thing  that  bears  the  fhadow  of  an  argument  in  his 
Jftri&urcs,  a  reply  is  unnecefTary.  The  public  is  in  pofTeffion 
tjf  both  our  opinions  i  but,  if  the  *  humanioxes  liter*'  fofte* 
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the  manners*,  as  wc  ate  taught  in  the  Syntax,  Dr.  Steveflfon 
does  not  deferve  much  compliment  on  his  improvements.  In 
future,  he  may  depend  on  his  invectives  being  unheeded  and 
unanfwered.  His  opinions  mail  be  treated  with  the  jufUce 
which  fhey  deferve,  and  with  the  candor  which  (hall  al way* 
regulate  Our  conduft. 


A  full  and  genuine  Account  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Kingdom  4f 
Sweden,  which  happened  cn  the  19th  Day  of  Au^vft,  i?72.' 
with  the  Speech  of  his  Swedifh  Majrfty,  the  new  Form  of  Go- 
vernment, &c.  By  J.  R.  Shtridan,  Efq.  \zmo.  p.  Fielding. 

*\4R.  Sheridan  gave  us  account  of  this  remarkable  revolu- 
tlon  Tome  years  fince  ;  a*d,  if  we  miftake  net,  refided 

ct  that  time  at  Stockholm.  The  prefent  account,  however, 
is  tranflated  from  the  French  fetter  of  the  abbe  Micheleffi,  to 
lord  Vifconti.  The  abbe  was  a  fpeftator  of  the  revolution, 
a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  an  attentive  and  intelligent  ob- 
ferver.  Some  pieces  aie  fubjoined,  which  give  a  general 
view  of  the  caufes  and  conferences  of  this  celebrated  event. 

At  this  period  it  is  ufelefs  to  enter  into  a  long  detail,  it  is 
well  known  that  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  1772,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  by  an  exertion,  planned  with  the  moft  cohfummatc 
prudence,  and  Conducted  with  the  moll  determined  intrepidity, 
reftored  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  kingdom.  The  gleomy 

"moralift,  who  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  human  mifery, 
has  lamented  the  lot  of  a  nation,  fubjefted  to  the  will  of  a 
tyrant.  The  fturdy  republican,  zealous  for  his  darlirg  liberty, 
and  ruming  into  licentioufnefs  rather  than  fubmit  to  the- 
femblance  of  reftraint,  has  railed  at  the  Swecim  monarch  as  a 

'defpot,  and  condemned  the  nation  as  willing  (laves.  But,  in 
fatt,  the  government,  as  now  eftablifhed,  is  a  limited  mo- 
narchy;  the  active  exertions  are  thofc  of  the  monarch  ;  the 
ultimate  appeal  is  alfo  to  him;  but  the  deliberations,  the  inter- 
nal regulations,  and  even  the  recommendations  for  the  different 
appointments,  are  the  privileges  of  the  fenate.  There  are 
but  two  eftates,  the  fenate  and  the  privy  council,  ofthelaftof 
which  the  king  is  the  fpirit  and  the  ruler  ;  but  we  perceive  lit- 
tle difference  between  this  and  the  other  limited  monarchies, 
except  that  civil  liberty  is  not  yet  on  its  proper  bafis.  It  may 
be  aiked  then,  what  were  the  changes  which  required  this  ac- 
tive interpofition  ?  Tt  is  a  novelty,  perhaps,  to  fee  a  king 
exert  himfelf  to  limit  his  .own  privileges,  or  temporarily  to  af- 
fiime  a  power,  again  to  beflow  it.    The  kingdorji  of  Sweden 

had  been,  for  ages,  torn  by  difTenfions  in  the  ftates  ;  there 

»   

*  It  is  an  example  of  a  very  common  rule,  which  made  an  early 
and  deep  impreflion  on  us  j  may  it  have  a  fimilar  effect  on  ourau* 
ijior  1— *  Emollit  mores,  ncc  Unit  efle  fere*.' 

were 
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were  two  oppefite  parties,  whofe  contentions  always  impeded 
the  public  concerns,  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  moft  tur- 
bulent contefts.  They,  however,  agreed  in  limiting  the  power 
of  the  fovereign,  and  had  reduced  him  to  the  empty  pageantry 
of  ftate,  without  the  leaft  power  or  authority*  In  the  mean 
time  their  fubordinate  factions  alternately  opprefled  the  people 
as  well  as  their  antagonifts,  and  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to 
the  moft  diftreffws  anarchy,  and  the  moll  turbulent  ariftocracy. 
The  fpecch  of  the  king  to  the  ftates  gives  an  affecting  pifture 
of  the  condition  of  Sweden,  and  is  a  mafter-piece  of  active 
eloquence.  He  Hops  and  afks  them,  peremptorily,  if  they 
can  deny  his  affertions :  and,  having"  reftoxed  this  change, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  tingle  perfon  on  either  fide,  he  laid  afide 
his  crown,  and,  taking  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  informed 
them  that  it  was  the  work  of  Providence,  and  began  to  ling 
the  Tt  Drum.  What  a  feene  for  the  pencil  of  a  Reynolds  ! 
or  the  pen  of  a  Homer  !  The  manly  vigour,  the  determined 
refolution,  and  the  candid  aflurances  of  this  monarch,  deferve 
attention,  and  we  mall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  giving 
the  conclufion  of  his  fpeeefy.  We  believe  it  has  not  before  ap- 
peared in  EngliJh. 

'  You  greatly  miftake,  if  you  fuppofe  I  feek  any  thing  elie 
than  liberty  and  law.  I  have  Bound. myfelf -to  govern  a  free 
people  :  this  promife  is  the  more  facred,  as  it  is  fpontaneous; 
and  this  tranfa&ion  ihall  not  move  me  from  my  engagement.  It 
h  Hcentioufnei's  I  am  determined  to  abrogate,  and  I  will  fee 
that  the  defpotifm  with  which  the  realm  has  been  governed, 
fhall  be  changed  into  an  orderly  and  fettled  government,  fucji 
as  the  ancient  law  of  Sweden  prefcribes,  and  by  wiiich  Swe- 
den has  freen  governed  in  the  times  of  my  greateft  prede- 
CeiTors. 

♦  The  only  aim  I  have  in  view,  is  to  eftablifii  true  liberty, 
yrhich  alone  can  make  you,  my  dear  fubjecls !  happy,  through 
fecurity  under  the  law,  and  by  law,  in  all  your  poiTeiTions  ; 
through  liberty  in  all  lawful  occupations  ;  through  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  through  prefervation  of  order  in 
town  and  country  ;  through  careful  endeavours  to  advance  the 
common  weal  ;  through  its  enjoyment  in  tranquillity  and 
peace;  and,  finally,  by  maintaining  a  pure  religion,  without 
hypocrify  and  fuperftition. 

*  All  this  cannot  be  obtained,  except  the  kingdom  be  go- 
verned by  a  fixed  law,  the  letter  whereof  may  not  he  raiiin- 
terpreted,  equally  bindings  the  king  and  the  ftates;  which  can- 
not  be  altered  But  by  their  mutual  confent ;  which  allows  a  king 
jealous  for  his  country's  welfare,  to  confult  with  the  ftates, 

without 
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wkbout  being  looked  upon  by  them  as.a  fcare-crow,  of  whom 
they  mult  ftand  in  dread  ;  and  which  finally  unites  both  king 
and  ftates  in  one  common  intcreil,  which,  is  the  profperity  of 
the  kingdom. 

«  Such  is  the  form  of  government  which  I  (hall  now  caufe 
to  be  read  to  you,  and  which  lays  an  equal  obligation  on  roe 
and  you, 

*  You  will  eafily  perceive,  by  what  I  have  now  faid,  that, 
Far  from  any  partial  view,  every  thing  is  done  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom  ;  that  if  I  have  been  contained  to  fpeak  the 
truth  without  reiervc,  it  ha*  not  proceeded  from  acrimony, 
but  folely  from  love,  and  a  iincere  zeal  for  your  happinefs.  I 
therefore  make  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  with  gratitude  re- 
ceive it,  and  thereby,  with,  rae,  lay  a  firm  and  immoveable 
foundation  for  your  liberty  and  happinefs. 

*  G»eat  and  immortal  kings  have  fwayed  the  fceptre,  which 
is  now  in  my  hand.    It  would  undoubtedly  be  prefumption  in 

.  toe,  in  any  way  to  compare  myfelf  to  them  ;  but  as  for  zeal 
and  love  for  my  native  country.  I  vie  with  them  all  ;  and  „ 
whilit  you  entertain  the  fame  fentiments,  I  am  perfuaded  the 
Swedith  name  lhall  regain  the  honour  and  refpedt  which  it  ac- 
quired in  the  days  of  our  ancellors. 

.«  The  moft  liigh  God,  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed, 
fees  the'inmoft  thoughts  of  my  heart  in  this  hour  :  may  he 
^rown  our  determinations  with  his  grace  and  benediction  V 
The  account  of  Sweden  at  the  end  is  lhort,  but  fatiofaftcry. 

—  -  ■■■  ■   ■  ■  ■  - 

Poems  on  various  Oct  a/ions,    ConJtJJing  of  Original  Pieces,  and 
^Tranjkst  ions  from  Jome  of  the  moji  admired  Latin  ClaJJics, 
By  S.  Rogers,  A.  M.    2  -vols.    izmo.    6/.  Dodlley. 

TT7HEN  the  itch  of  writing  feizes  on  fome  conilitutrons,  It 

*  harrafles  and  oppretfes  them  during  their  lives.  Mr. 
Rogers,  whofe  volumes  are  now  before  us,  feems  to  be  one  of 
.  thole  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  perpetually  labour  under  this 

\>  cruel  diitemper,  and  in  confequence  of  it  he  has  continued  for 
a  feries  of  year*  to  write  on  every  fubject  that  occurred  to  him; 
every  new  place  which  he  fees,  every  public  event  that  hap- 
pens, every  private  party  that  meets,  and  every  circumftance 
that  paffes  around  him,  furnifties  matter  for  his  prolific  mufe ; 
and  when  he  is  left  .entirely  to  -himfclf,  he  can  at  leaft  fit 
down*and  tranflate.  With  all  this  violent  propenfity  to  verfe, 
Mr*  Rogers  is  but  a  very  indifferent  poet,  as  our  readers  will 
perceive  by  the  following  extracts. 
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5To  Sir  John  />*****,  £art.  late  Memh  r  for  tip  County  of 

*******  *#    H'rittqi  in  the  Tear  1 774* 

<  p*}*#r,  alike  by  pride  and  meannefs  curffc,  , 
Doubts  to  continue,  or  rbfign  his  truft  ;   .  •  1  • 

IVidc  importunes  him  to  maintain  bis  feat, 
While  meannefs  hirits  f  'tis  cheaper  to  retreat." 
The  itrug-^lc's  o'er — and  pride  fubmits  to  yield 
To  matchjefs  nxannefs  the  difputed  field. 
Sonic  caufe  to  flicw,  yet  hide  his  lgft  of  wealth, 
.He  hints  "  Importance,"  and  "  the  want  of  health.'^  " 
But  foon  as  e'er  the  pleating  news  he  draws, 
That  hrge  fnbfcriptiooswrll  fupport  his  caufe, 
He  mumps  and  chuckles,  as  of  yore,  to  think 
Secure  his  feat,  and  more  fecure  his  chink. 
£or  who  reads  man,  rouit  freely  own,  that  pel/ 
L  god  of  gods  with  every  fordid  elf. 

*  Ill-fated  wretch  !  how  poor  with  all  thy  fiore* 
If  ufe  alone  ftamps  value  on  the  ore/ 

To  S:r  7***j  L*»zb*m,  Bart.    On  bis  offering  bimfelf  a  Canfc 
date  in  toe  2%ar  1774,  for  the  Tow  of  Northampton. 

*  With  the  courtly  Sir  James  why  thus  angry  ar.d  hot  ? 
It  is  not  his  fault ;  —  no,  indeed  it  is  not ; 

Of  himfelf  he  is  peaceful,  polite,  and  well-bred,  ' 
Nor  means  to  dilturb,  but  when  weak  in  the  head  ; 
At  which  fenfons  (unlefs  my  authority  fails) 
A  wonderful  *'  Partium  confenfus"  prevails. 

4  In  one  of  thefe  fits,  then,  it  happened,  I  ween, 
That  when  weak  and  difabled  from  ferving  his  queen* 
To  Nprthtqn  (fee  lent  him,  fans  lett,  with  a  view 
To  have  him  rcturn'd  a  ftout  member  and  new. 

*  But  how  frail  human  efforts,  oppos'd  by  the  ftars  I 
Succcfsjuit  atna-nd,  oft  fome  accident  mars  ! 

Tho'  her  ladyfliip's  fcheme  was  judiciotrs,  no  doubt, 
Vet  the  very  reverie  of  her  projecl  fell  out : 
^•or  Sir  James,  in  attempting  to  ftand,  got  a  fall, 
-   :  And  retui  iv'd  to  his  lady  no  member  at  all.* 

So  much  for  fatire.,  in  which  our  bard  cannot  boalt  of  any  ex«» 
traorditiary  merit."  Let  us  turn  the  perfpective.  and  fee  what 
he  makes  of  panegyric. 

To  the  Corporation  of  Northampton*  Patrons  of  the  Free  Grammdt 

School,  there.    On  their,  repairing  the  School*  Premifoh  l3c. 

*  Well  pleas'd  to  tee  the  ancient  fit$  repair^. 
Where  Learning  erft  her  blooming  branches  rearM, 
The  grateful  Mufe  i»  unambitious  lays 
J?refents  her  pittance  of  prefcriptivc  praife* 

«  On  doubtful  wings,  unprae'tisM  long  to  fly," 
Again  fhall  Science  meditate  the  Iky ; 
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And  foarlng  upwards  to  the  realms  of  fame 
'Midft  (tars  inicribe  each  worthy  patron's  name. 

*  Roll  on,  ye  feafons,  then,  advance  apace, 
Big  with  the  number  of  the  rifinje  race  ; 
Whofe  infant  years  ihall  draw  inffruction  hence, 
To  ripen  reafon  and  the  buds  of  fenfe  ; 

-  And  fraught  with  all  that  Greece  or  Home  e'er  rais'd, 
As  poets,  prielU,  or  fcnators,  be  prais'd* 

«  Peace,  Envy,  peace!  what  though  the  Mufe  prefcg? 
New  fcenes  of  glory  in  a  future  age  ! 
But  Envy's  felfinvain  attacks  that  praife, 
Each  cultur'd-pupil's  grateful  tongue  (hall  nrifc. 

4  Friends  then,  ana  patrons  of  ttie  lctter'd  arts,. 
Accept  with  candour  what  the  Mufe  imparts, 
Who  dares  to  praife  where  praife  is  juftly  due. 
Nor  fears  rude  cenfure,  when  fhe  praifes  you. 

4  Already  fee,  the  buds  of  fcience  flioot. 
Reflecting  luftre  on  the  parent-root ; 
Whofe  genial  power  the  circling  fap  fupplles, 
And  bids  the  fruit  to  due  perfection  rife  ! 

4  Scarce  more^  who  found,  than  who  the  dome  maintain, 
Where  fcience  dwells,  defervo  the  grateful  lirain ; 
There  active  virtue,  ftudyinjr  public  good, 
The  fite  firft  granted,  and  with  lands  endow'd  j 
Here  confeious  duty  prompts  the  patriot  hand 
To  guard  the  manlion  public  virtue  plann'd. 

*  Weak  tho'  the  numbers,  which  attemptyour  praife, 
A  well-meant  zeal  may  fanctify  the  lays } 

And  tho'  thefe  efforts  antiquated  fail, 

True  worth  o'er  diftant  periods  fliali  prevail  : 

To  fafer  records  for  protection  truft  » 

The  warm  affections  of  the  good  and  uift  j 
Whofe  anceftors  beneath  this  roof  were  bred, 
And  hence  to  happinefs  and  glory  led.' 

Mr.  RogW's  praife  is  as  nnpoetical  as  his-  cenfurc—  Hi> 
tranflations  from  Martial,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  &c.  which  fill  u# 
at  ieaft  one  half  of  the  two  volumes,  are  even  more  infipid  than 
his  originals.  As  a  fpecimen  we  will  produce  an  epjgram 
from  Martial,  with  Mr.  Rogers  Yverfi  on  of  it. 

Mart.   Lib.  I.   ,£>«  16.   Dc  GdUa. 

1  Amiflum  nod  flet,  cum  fola  eft  Gcllia,  patrem  f 

Si  quis  adeft, JinTa?  profiiiunt  lacrymx. 
Kon  dolet  hie,  quifquis  laudari,  Geilia,  quarit  ; 

Ille  dotet  vere,  qui  fine  te£e  doiet. 

4  Alone  no  grief  is  Gcllia  known  to  (how ; 
In  company  her  tears  when  biddgj,  flow  ; 

*  Thai 
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But  grief  call'd  forth  or  rais'd  by  hope  of  praife 
.  Like  yours,  too  plain  its  principle  betrays ; 
Then  what  flows  freely,  and  when  none  is  near, 
I*  grief  indeed,  and  can't  but  be  fincere.' 


v.  -  • 


-  ■       •      •  • 
The  famous  epigram  of  Arria  and  Paetus  having  been,  al- 
ready fd  well  tranflated*  it  is  aitoniming  that  this  gentleman* 
would  nazard  the  following  burlefque  of  it. 

*  The  fword  when  Arria  from  her  bofom  tore; 
And  gave  to  Pseius,  all  befrnear'd  with  gore  % 
♦*  Indeed,"  flie  cries*  u  no  pain  this  iieel  i 
For  tfsetus  only  virtuous. Arria  fmarts^^ 


Though  his  tranflatipns  from  the  Latin  into  Englim  are  very 
indiiFerent,  what  he  has  turned  from  Englim  into  Latin  is  re- 
markably  elegant.  We  have  not  met  with  a  more  claffical  ver- 
fion  than  that  of  Gay's  fable  of  the  Hare  and  many  Friends, 
part  of  which  we  mail  lay  before  our  readers. 

c  What  tranfport  in  her  bofom  grew 
When  firit  the  Horfe  appear'd  in  view  ! 
Let  me,  fays,  (he,  ydur  back  afcend, 
And  owe  my  fafety'to  a  friend  * 
Vou  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight  ; 
To  friendmip  every  burden's  light, 
t      fc.The  horfe  reply'd,— Poor  honeft  pufs,' 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  lee  thee  thus :  •'•  -J 

Be  comforted  ;  relief  is  near," 
For  all  vour  friends  arc  in  the  rear." 

«  At  quae  pertentant  turbatum  gaudia  Pectus, 

Cum  ju^ta  notum  forte  videbat  equum ! 
Heus !  Eque.  jam  veteram  mcraora  fervare  fodalenYf 

Me  tua  jamque  linas  fcandere  terga,  precor.  • 
r   ,   Hei  mihi  plantarum  nimio  quod  odore  mearuiu  . 

Prodor  !  Ainicitiam  farcina  nu^a  gravat. 
Ah  !  multum  me  tangit,  honetfa  Lepufcula,  dixit, 

Ifta  fub  immeritis  mjefla  querela  malis. 
Quln  firnies  Animum,  pone  inftat  pluritna  turbaf 

Unde  tibi  miferce  certa  petenda  faitis.' 

All  Mr.  Rogers's  versions  into  Latin  are  executed  with  great 
elcgancerand  fidelity.  We  would  advife  hint  therefore  to  write 
no  more  Englim,  but  adhere  to  his  old  fchool- friend,  the  La- 
tin tongue,  in  .which  he  will  acquire  more  reputation  than  he 
can  ever  hope  for  in  his  own  language. 


•  V 
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Bihkotheca  Topogrtphica  Britannic*  N°  II.  Part  III.  Contain* 
ing  Reliqu.ro?  GaUatue  ;  *r,  Miscellaneous  Piec4t.  By  the  late 
horned  Brothers  Ragir  and  Samuel  Gate.  With  a  General  in* 
4ex  to  the  If'boU*    4/0.    js.  6d.    in  Boards.  Nichols. 

'"THE  plan  of  this- number  was  fuggeiled  by  a  cpUecHonpf 
letters,  that  pafled  between  Mr.  Roger  Gale  and  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  antiquaries  of  his  time,  which  had  been  pre- 
fentedby  hre  grandfon  to  Mr.  George  Allan  of  Darlington. 
This  gentleman,  with  the  indefatigable  diligence  which  diftin- 
gui&es  ail  hit  purfuits,  transcribed  them  into  three  quarto 
volumes,  and  communicate  them  to  Mr.  Gough,  with  a 
with,  that  in  fome  mode  or  ether  they  might  be  made  public. 
With  this  view  feveral  of  them  were  read  occafionally  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  three  or  four  of  them  printed  in  the 
fijfth  vol  a  me  of  the  Archiologia.  But  as  they  are  of  too  mif. 
cellaneous  a  natwo  to  form  a  part  of  that  publication,  it  was 
thought  the  wiih  of  the  public-fpirited  tranferiber  could  n6t 
be  better  gratified  than  in  the  prcfent  mode.  Accordingly 
they  compote  the  whole  fecond  part  of  this  number,  and  by 
much  the  largeft  mare  of  the  third  part,  forming  a  corre- 
fpondence,  in  regular  fuccelEon,  between  Mr.  Gale,  Dr. 
StukeJey,  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  founder  of  the  literary  foriety  at 
Spalding,  fir  John  Clerk  that  eminent  Scottifli  antiquary, 
Mr.  Horfley,  and  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.  In  this  colle&tcn  the  edi- 
tor has  likewiie  inferted  feveral  letters,  copied  from  originals 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  others  communicated  by  learned 
friends. 

This  Part  begins  with  Mr.  Roger  Gale's  hiftorical  difcourfe 
on  the  ducal  family  of  Britany,  earls  of  Richmond  [in  York- 
fhire]  being  the  fobftance  of  his  preface  to  the  Regiftrum  Ho- 
noris dc  Richmond.  This  hirtorical  account  commences  with 
Alan  Rufus,  the  firft  earl  of  Richmond  (after  the  Norma* 
conqueft)  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  continued  to  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  when  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Francis  the  Second  [duke  of  Britany]  marrying  Charles  the 
Seventh  [Charles  the  Eighth],  king  of  France,  united  that 
dutchy  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  after  which  the  title  of  earl 
of  Richmond  was  ao  more  aflumed  by  any  foreigner. 

Having  -occaiion  in  this  difcourfe  .to  (peak  of  arms,  Mr. 
G  ale  fays  :  ■ 

4  Our  heraldic  writers  hajre  not  only  devifed  coat  armour  for 
the  immediate  predeceifors  of  Pi  ter  de  Preux  in  the  duchy  of 
Britany  and  county  of  Richmond,  but  have  even  beftowed  it 
upon  the  fii  ft  earls  of  the  latter,  fome  giving  to  AUn  Rufus  the 
ermines  of  Britany «  others  the  chccqucrcd  fhicld  of  £Jreux  with 

Vol.  LiV.  Dec*  1782.  G  g  a  can- 
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*  proton  ermine,  which  was  the  bearing  of  this  Peter,  and  the 
fir  it  that  was  borue  by  any  earl  of  Richmond. 

*  -The  abfurdity  of  allotting  arms  to  them  fo  early  is  very 
grofs,  linceit  is  agreed  now  on  all  hands  that  theufe  of  armorial 
bearings,  as  dillinctions  of  families,  was  not  in  being  till  the  fe« 
cond  croifade,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1 147.  The  great 
(eals  or"  our  kings  (hews  no  arms  till  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
firft,  Qui  pr into  leonemy  feu  pott  us  duos  hones  ereQos^  fefe  coram 
aJ'p  'tcienteS)  et  pojlea  ties  Uones  gradientes  geftavit* 

'  It  is  therefore  utterly  improbable,  that  fubje&s  fhould  take 
coats  of  arms  when  their  princes  did  not ;  fo  that  if  we  meet  with 
any  iofignia  before  that  time,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  de- 
vices taken  by  the  bearers,  or  rather  fome  modern  fancies  falfely 
fathered  upon  them.' 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  abfurdity  of  heraldic  writers. 
In  fome  books  on  that  fubjeft  we  are  told,  '  that  Abel,  the 
fecond  fonof  Adam,  bore  his  father's  coat  of  arms  quartered 
with  that  of  his  mother  Eve,  (he  being  an  heirefs,  viz.  gules 
and  argent ;  and  that  Jofeph's  coat  was  party  per  pale,  ar- 
gent and  gules.'  This  wonderful  fagacity  can  only  be  equal- 
led by  the  prodigious  accuracy  ofxhofe  learned  chronoJogifts, 
from  Uflier  down  to  Blair,  who  tell  us  the  wry  day  in  which 
the  world  was  created. 

he  Linum  afbeitinum  is  mentioned  by  many  writers.  Sir 
Jonn  Clerk  on  this  fubj  eft  fays : 

*  As  to  the  Linum  Jfocfiinum,  I  know  very  well  what  Pliny 
has  faid  of  it,  lib.  xix.  c.  1 .'  and  that  Cardanus,  Scaliger,  A. 
Kircher,  Aldrovandus,  and  feveral  others,  have  faid  the  fame; 
but  I  humbly  conceive  they  have  taken  up  this  notion  without 
further  enquiry.  That  there  is  fuch  a  Unum%  and  even  napkins 
made  of  it,  is  certain,  and  that  it  will  refill  moderate  heat ;  but 
there  is  very  little  evidence  that  it  ever  fhould  endure  the  flames 
of  a  rogus.  For  the  fame  father  Kircher  obferves,  that  the  mar- 
tyr St.  George  being  hid  or  wrapt  in  it,  the  fire  confumed  it, 
but  preferved  the  body  of  the  faint ;  and  this  he  afcribes  to  a 
miracle.  Strange  force  of  credulity  !  for  this  effectually  de- 
ftroys  his  notion  about  the  incombultible  nature  of  this  linum.  If  I 
remember  right,  Aldrovandus,  Lib.viii.  de  Metal  1.  fpeaking  of  the 
jfjoejos,  tells  the  fame  ftory  ;  fo  that,  if  we  are  periuaded  of  the 
credulity  of  Pliny  in  a  hundred  inftances,  and  the  fuperftition  of 
thefe  rwo  lait  mentioned,  we  fliall  have  but  a  weak  foundation  to 
eftablifh  the  ufe  of  this  linum  in  the  ancient  funerals*  I  cannot 
in  the  mean  time  doubt  of  its  property  to  refill  humidity,  and 
fotrietimes  it  might  be  ufed  for  wrapping  up  the  afhes  of  the 
dead  ;  and  I  do  believe  Pliny  and  others  before  him  took  their 
grounds  from  this  to  afcribe  a  greater  fhare  of  durability  to  it 
than  it  ntrturally  had.* 

In  a  fecond  letter  on  the  fame  fuhjeft,  lir  John  Clerk  has 


thefe  farther  obfervations 

The 
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*  The  laft  paragraph  of  bifliop  Hadrian's  letter  to  father  Mon* 
faucon  did  not  efcapeme  even  at  my  writing  my  fecond  letter  to 
you  ;  yet  I  aflerted,  the  good  bifbop  had  pot  made  a  due  expert 
roent, that  the  cloth  he  law  was  incombullible.  I  have  feed 
many  experiments  made  of  the  Linum  Ajbeftinum  ;  I  know  very 
well  that  it  will  refill  a  flow  heat,  but  rbis  will  not  prove  that  it 
wiH  refift  a  ftrong  one  and  be  incombuftible  :  I  can  aflure  yOti 
from  very  good  grounds,  that  it  cannot  Hand  a  llrong  fire,  and 
far  lefs  the  one  of  a  Roman  rogus.  You  will  be  pJeaftd  to  confi* 
der,  that  even  that  letter  labours  under  a  very  great  defeat,  which 
is,  that  the  whole  cineres  of  a  human  body  were  not  found  in  the 
cloth,  as  they  mull  have  been  if  it  really  had  been  ufed  in  th€ 
manner  the  biftiop  apprehends.  In  the  next  place,  from  the 
carving  of  the  farcophagus,  he  aflerts  its  antiquity  to  be  about 
the  time  of  Con  i  ho  tine  ;  and  yet  you  know  that  in  the  days  of 
Pliny  fuch  cloth  was  extremely  rare ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any 
cineres  of  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  preferved  in  fuch;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  great  prefumptions  that  it  was  not  ufed 
on  the  occafion.' 

Pliny  does  not  afTert,  that  the  Romans  were  burnt  in  the 
afbeftinum.  His  exprelfion,  **  regum  inde  funebres  tunicae,' 
&c.  fix  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  burning  of  the  kings  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  was  found. 

Strabo,  lib.  x.  mentions  a  cloth  made  of  the  lapis  Cary- 
ftius,  as  having  the  fame  quality  as  Pliny's  linum  afbefti- 
num.  Many  idle  fables,  we  make  no  doubt,  have  been  related 
of  both.  As  to  modern  experiments  we  can  only  fey,  that  at 
this  day  no  perfon  can  pretend  to  affirm,  that  he  has  either  the 
linum  of  Pliny,  or  the  lapis  of  Strabo. 

The  following  extract  form  one  of  Mr.  Gale's  letters  to  fir 
John  Clerk,  on  the  ufe  of  brafs  and  iron  arms  among  the  Ro- 
mans, will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
learning.  4 

<  I  do  not  affirm,  that  the  Romans  never  made  ufe  of  brafs 
arms  ;  but  that  the  Roman  authors  never  mention  die  ufe  of 
them  among  them,  and  that  they  knew  how  much  iron  was  pro~ 
ferable  for  all  purpofes  before  they  fet  foot  in  this  idand,  info- 
much  that  it  is  itrange  to  me  how  any  body  can  imagine  that  the 
brazen  weapons  found  fo  frequently  here  did  belong  to  them.'  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  earlieft  times  of  their  kingdom  and 
commonwealth  the  ufe  and  manufactory  of  xrQn  could  not  be  fo 
well  known  and  underflood  by  them  as  afterwards,  and  brafs  being 
more  tractable  was  the  metal  mod  in  vogue,  as  it  was  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  which  yours  and  a  hundred  other  quotation* 
that  may  be  made  dp  fully  demon  ft  rate ;  but  I  mud  beg  leave  to 
fay,  that  all  of  them  together  do  not  prove  that  it  was  generally 
in  ufe  with  the  Roman  foidiery  fo  late  as  their -fir  ft  invafion  of 
Britain ;  for,  if  we  allow  that  Virgil  fpoke  literally*  true  and  with/- 
out  poetical  lieenfe  when  he  fays, 

j£rat*quc  meant  pelt*,  micat  arcut  cnfis% 
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H  can  amount  to  no  more  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  ilfetl 
brazen  arms  when  ,-Eneas  landed  there,  and  nobody  difputes  thetr 
ufc  at  that  time.  The  Roman  auxiliaries  moft  certainly  \rfed 
brazen  weapons  if  levied  in  a  country  where  brafs  was  in  \s£c  J 
and  hence  indeed  we  may  account  for  fuch  being  found  fornetimet 
in  our  tumuli.  What  Tacitus  means  when  he  fays  of  the  Ger- 
mans, nec  ferrum  iiuidemfuperefly  Jicut  ex  gemert  telorum  csUigiiur^ 
wants  a  tittle  explanation,  nnce  he  tells  us  a  I  molt  in  the  next  line, 
that  Fr a  nit- as  geruut  angufio  tt  brevi  ferro,  fed  acri  et  ad  ufum  ba- 
bilij  tsfc. ;  and  from  Caefar  we  are  informed,  that  the  Bi  i  twins  had 
.  the  ufe  of  iron  though  it  was  not  very  plentifully  found  in  this 
ifland,  and  it  is  not  improbable  they  had  then  the  art  of  forging 
it,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  it  was  produced  here,  but  brafs  was  im- 
ported. That  the  defenfive  armour  of  the  Romans,,  their  caf* 
fides,  fiuta,  lances,  &c.  were  of  brafs,  cannot  be  denied;  the 
reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  it  is  much  more  fufibie  than  iron, 
and  confequently  fitter  for  att  forts  of  call  work,  as  helmets, 
(hields,  breait-plates,  and  the  roftra  of  ftiips  :  it  is  even  a  qaef- 
tion  whether  they  knew  how  to  run  iron  or  not.  Iron  was  much 
p rope rcr  for  all  malleable  work,  as  fwords,  and  fpear  heads*  and 
tuerefore  I  believe  the  Ugh  fnrata  had  its  nathe  rather  from 
being  covered  with  iron  armour  than  armed  with  iron  weapons, 
and  will  not  conclude  too  much  if  we.fiippofe  this  legion  was  the 
only  legion  that  entirely  ufed  iron  weapons*  Brafs  indeed  was 
not  lb  liable  to  ruft  and  corruption  ;  but.  the  prefent  ieryice  and 
convenience  of  olfcnGvo  arms  was  certainly  more  regarded  than 
their  future  duration,  for  the  Roman  pikum  was  fo  contrived  that 
it  fhould  never  be  ufed  a  fecond  time.' 

On  the  foregoing  extract  we  may  obierve,  that  antiquaries 

mult  not  depend  on  the  poets  irr  a  queition  of  this  nature.  The 
poets  applied  fi*ch  words  as  ferreus,  aureus,  auratus,  ebur- 
nus,  rtellatus  iafpide,  Sec.  to  enfis  and  gladius,  by  a  metonymy* 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  as  they  fuited  their  fancy  and  the 
meafurc  of  their  verfe. 

The  following  pailage,  as  Ix  comes  from  an  accurate  inve* 
ftiga tor  of  natural  cutiofuies,  fur  John"  Clerk,  is  worth  obfer- 
vation. 

4  In  a  mofs  near  Moffat,  called  the  Moft  of  Drumcrief,  there 
Jies  under  the  furfacc  au  incredible  number  of  large  oaks,  which 
never,  could  have  grown  in  the  place.  I  obferved  the  like  in  a 
mofs.  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  which  circiimftancc  oae 
cannot  but  tjiink  they«were  brought  thither  by  the  deluge ;  and 
;u>  all  molles  are  plainly  of  rotten  wood',  fo  may  we  believe  that 
they  were  only  large  floats  or  timber  toft  together  by  the  waters, 
jind  left  at  certain  places  as  the  flood  abated;  fo  far  could  I 
pleafc  Dr.  Woodward,  if  he  were  alive. 

4  f  will  mention  one  circumuance  more  to  you  with  relation  ro 
thefe  moiles,  which  is  that  in  one  of  them  belonging  to  myfelf, 

and 
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and  about  a  mile  from  where  I  live  there  are  feveral  quantities  o* 
nutfhells  found  whole  and  entire  after  great  rains,  though  there 
is  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  wood  or  hazel  ouihes  to  be  found  In  the 
neighbourhood.  This  proceeds  no  doubt  from  the  fame  Caufej 
for  all  things  wbatfaevcr  prcfervc  their  (hape  and  conliltcnce 
wonderfully  iivmofs/ 

Sir  John's  habitation,  where  the  ntrtflietts  were  found,  was 
at  PennycuicJc,  ahout  fifty  miles  north  of  Hexham.  Our  anti- 
quary feems  to  have  thought,  that  they  have  remained  in 
the  mofs  ever  fince  the  deluge. — If  they  are  conftantly  thrown 
out  in  large  quantities  after  great  rains,  the  mofs  muft  have 
contained  as  many  nutlhells  at  the  deluge  as  would  have  over- 
whelmed all  Peonycuick ! 

In  two  or  three  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gale,  fir  John  Clerk 
maintains  the  following  fingular  hypothefis  relating  to  the 
tranfmigration  of  wiW  geefe,  woodcocks,  and  other  birds  ojf 
paflage. 

How  they  perform  their  long  flights  and  paflfages  on  the  con- 
tinent, is>  no  manner  of  difficulty  ;  but  how  they  come  over  the 
'German  ocean  into  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  will  deferve  iome 
confideration  by,  tho.fe  who  are  curious  of  enquiry  into  all  parts 
of  nature.  The  difficulty  of  their  paflage  will  be  greater,  if  we 
conlidcry  in  the  firft  place,  thatit  cannot  be  lefs  than  600  miles ; 
#ext,  that  in  their  ordinary  way  of  flying  they  can  be  Wearied 
and  taken  if  chaced  for  fome  hours  without  any  reft  orrefpire  ^ 
nnd,  in  the  laft  place,  that  in  their  ufual  way  of  flying,  When 
not  chafed,  they  cannot  well  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  it 
5s  even  doubted,  if  chey  can  in  their  ordinary  way  fly  even  fo  far 
-trithotrtjTjft. 

*  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  t.hefe  fowls  come 
from  the  Northern  part  of  Mulcovy  and  Tartary  ;  a>nd  that  they 
perform  their  paflage  over  the  German  ocean,  partly  by  railing 
* hcmfelves  very  high  in  the  air,  where,  in  their  flight  weftwafd, 
they  meet  with  lefs  refinance  from  the  atmofphere,  and  partly 
by  the  afiiftancc  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  for  by  this 
means  only  they  may  make  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe,  or  5506 
■miles  in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours ;  thus  their  journey  may  be  per- 
formed merely  by  hovering  in  the  air  j  but  if  they  fly  with  any 
fwiftnefs,  they  may  difpatch  it  in  much  lefs  time:  ' 

•  That  this  is  probably  the  cafe,  will  appear  from  the  follow* 
sng  confutations,  r.  That  the  woodcocks  efpemlly  are  known 
to  fly  very  high,  and  at  their  firft  coming  into  tbefe  parts  are  feeft 
as  it  were  to  drop  from  the  clouds.  Likewrfe  It  has  been  feen 
many  times,  that  when  they  are  eagerly  purfuedby  a  hawk,  they 
will  take  their  flight  directly  upwards,  and  at  lad  difappear,  of 
which  I  have  been  more  than  once  an  eyc-wirnefs.  Likcwife 
jail  other  uanfient  fowls,  as  the  cranes  in  Holland,  and  the  fwal- 

G  ^  3  low* 
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lows  every  where  in  Britain,  accuftom  themfelves  to  fly,  for  fe- 
reral  days,  very  high,  before  they  leave  their  habitati*ris  here. 

'  2.  That  the  world  turning  eaftward  on  it  axis  cannot  but  very 
much  accelerate  their  motion  wellward,  if  they  can  be  fuppofed 
"to  raife  themfelves  beyond  the  greatcft  force  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
I  fay,  the  greateft  force  cf  it,  becaufeit  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
fowls  raife  themfelves  entirely  beyond  it :  only  where  it  is  very 
thin,  and  its  power  diminifhed,  the  refinance  will  proporrionably 
be  lefs. 

*  3.  Becaufe  all  bodies  diminim  in  their  weight  in  proportion 
to  their  diftances  from  the  center  of  gravity  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  power  of  attraction. 

«  4.  Becaufc  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  this  fuppofed  way  of 
fowls  pafling  over  great  tracts  of  ground  from  eaft  to  weft,  than 
that  they  can  fly  over  60  d  miles  of  fea  without  meat  or  reft;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  when  they  come  here,  they  have  meat  in 
their  ftomachs,  and  are  as  fat  as  at  any  time  afterwards.* 

As  to  the  return  of  thefe  fowls  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  if  they  are  really,  as  this  writer  imagines,  affifted 
by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  their  pafiage  muft  be  Hill 
westward  till  they  arrive  at  their  journey's  end. 

To  this  hypothefis  is  fubjoined  an  anfwer  by  Mr.  Machin, 
at  that  time  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  'it 

The  following  obfervations  by  Mr.  Gale  are  curious,  and 
on  a  fubjeft  of  importance. 

.  4  x.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  working  coals  at  Newcaftle,  the  in- 
teftinc  wars  among  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Saxons  among  themfelves,  which  were  almoft  continual,  be- 
fides  the  invafton  of  the  Danes,  and  the  wars  with  Scotland,  for 
three  or  four  reigns  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  during  which 
time  this  country,  as  may  be  faid,  was  always  under  fire  and 
fword,  together  with  its  never  being  mentioned  in  hiftory,  makes 
me  think  it  was  not  followed  till  about  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
The  firft  mention  of  coal-working  there,  is  in  a  hiftory  of  the 
Town  of  Newcaftle,  publifhed  in  the  year  1736,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  they  had  a  grant  from  Henry  III.  to  dig  coals  in 
Caftle-field  and  the  Frith,  dated  in  the  23d  year  of  his  rcr£n, 
December  x,  I2$g.  Carb*  Marinus  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris,  A.  D.  1295,  but  the  coal  may  have  been  much  earlier  in 
;Other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  a  flint  axe  having  been  found  in 
fome  veins  of  coal  expofed  to  fight  in  a  rock  called  Craig-y-oark 
in  Monmouthftiire,  which,  as  they  lay  open  to  the  day,  might 
be  very  well  difcovcred  and  worked  by  the  people  that  ufed  fuch 
tools,  the  ancient  Britons,  as  I  fuppofe. 

*  a.  The  counties  in  England  producing  coal  are  Cumber- 
land, Weftmoreland,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkfhire 
(moftjy  in  the  WcA-JltdbgJ  Lancafhire,  Chelhire,  Derbyflure, 

J  Nottingham' 
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Nottingham  (hire,  Leiceftermire,  StatXordflrirc,  Shroplhircv  Wor- 
ccftcrfliirc,  Gloucefterfliire,  Somerfetihire,  North  Wales,  and 
South  Wales. 

'  3 .  As  the  ftrata  of  coal  lye  generally  bedded  between  two 
other  (1  rata  of  ftone,  and  rife  and  dip  in  parallel  lines  with  them , 
they  feem  to  mecoaeval  to  the  texture  or  our  globe,  and  to  have 
undergone  the  fame  convuliions  that  it  has  fuffered  ;  it  being 
hard  to  conceive  how  foft  earth  included  between  two  fuch  folid 
bodies  ftiould  imbibe  a  fulphurous  and  bituminous  matter  from 
or  through  them.  There  is,  indeed,  fuch  a  ,  fulphurous  matter 
found  in  coal-pits  ;  but  to  me  it  appears  much  more  reafonablc 
to  think  it  was  (hut  up  at  the  fame  tune  with  other  fubftances  that 
enter  into  the  compoiition  of  coal. 

*  4.  The  ftrata  of  coal  feem  to  lye  within  a  very  narrow  com  - 
pafs  on  the  globe.  I  have  met  with  an  obfervation,  that  if  a  line 
be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  Newcalrlc,  and  fo 
round  the  earth,  that  all  coal  will  be  found  within  a  very  fmall 
diftance  of  it  on  one  lide  or  other.  The  coal  found  in  Europe,  at 
lead:  the  fartheft  diftant  eaftward,  is,  I  believe,  about  Liege, 
and  weftward  in  the  mountains  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland*  both 
within  250  miles  of  it :  but,  I  think,  there  was  no  occanon  to 
ftretch  this  line  round  the  world  ;  for  all  the  coal  we  know  of  is 
contained  within  the  latitudes  or  our  own  ifland,  except  what  I 
remember  to  have  heard  affirmed  fome  years  ago  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  upon  the  debate  about  the  bill  of  commerce- with 
France,  fliould  prove  me  miftaken,  by  which  the  ifle  of  Cape. 

N  Breton  was  given  up  to  that  crown,  andfaid  to  abound  with  ex- 
cellent coal ;  but,  as  I  could  never  fince  meet  with  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  alTertion,  I  much  queftion  the  truth  of  it.  ' 

*  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  as  to  coal  being  the  common  fuel*  in 
China,  not  having  the  Milfionaries'  Letters  by  me,  or  read  that 
book. 

*  There  rs  a  tradition  at  London,  that  Blackheath  above 
Greenwich  is  full  of  coal,  but  not  permitted  to  be  wrought;  for 
the  encouragement  of  navigation  and  the  Newcaltle  trade  ;  which 
I  dare  fay  is  falfe.  This  I  am  fure  of,  that  there  is  .riohrw  againft 
it ;  and  though  the  heath  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  no  king  ever 
gave  leave  to  dig  it,  yet  it  is  ltrange  that  none  of  the  neighbour- 
ing land-owners  Ihould  ever  be  allured,  by  the  vaft  profits  it 
would  bring  them,  to  fearch  for  coal,  and  work  it  there  when 
found  in  their  own  elrates,  which  they  could  not  be  debarred  from 
but  by  aft  of  parliament ;  which  would  be  fuch  a  depriva- 
tion of  property,  as,  I  believe,  no  houfe  of  commons  would  con- 

C-  „  .  4.  A   '  .  ill 

lent  to. 

*  I  fuppofe  the  aft  of  Henry  the  Fifth  you  hint  at  is  that  in  his 
ninth  year,  for  two-pence  a  chaldron  of  coals  to  be  paid  by  fuch 
as  are  not  enfranchiled.  and  for  the  meafurement  of  keels.  The 
author  of  the  Newcaltle  Hiftory  fays,  that,  in  thenrfrof  EdwWd 
IIPs  Statutes,  mention  is  made  tie  enrbonibus  marifimi^  "which, 

G  g  4  I  fuppofe, 
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I  fuppofc,  it  Newcaftlc  coal  j  but  I  eannot  find  it \xi  tar  of  ouT 
Itaxutc-books  though  I  .have  the  firil  chat  ever  wot  printed.* 

In  a  long  and  fearne.d  enquiry,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Gale,  on 
the  ancient  language  of  Great  Britain,  fir  John  Clerk  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  the  German  nations  were  the  firfl  who 
peopled  the  greateft  part  of  this  ifland,  particularly  all  the 
fouth,  fonth-eaft,  north-eaft,  and  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  therefore,  even  before  the  invafion  of  the  laft 
race  of  Saxons  in  the  fifth,  century,  that  our  Britifli  coafti,  Op* 
pofite  to  the  continent  of  Germany,  and  Gallia,  were  called 
the  Litora  Saxonica  ;  that  in  Britain,  befides  the  Litre  which 
the  Romans  introduced,  two  different  languages  were  fpoken 
at  the  fame  time,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Gallo-Celtic  in  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Saxon, 
Suevian,  or  Bclgic  by  the  reft  of  the  ifland ;  that  though 
the  language,  which  Mr.  Lhuyd  treats  of  as  the  lingua  Bri^ 
tanaica,  may  be,  and,  fir  John  fays,  no  doubt,  was  one  9/ 
the  ancient  languages  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may 
have  the  fame  claim  j  yet  this  Gaho-Cehic  language  has  no' 
pretence  to  be  called  the  ancient  Kritiih  language,  fbt  tha? 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitant?  of  this  iffand  fpoke? 
anciently  the  Saxon  or  old  German  tongue,  the  genuine  psrertr/ 
Of  what  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  fame  prop6rtion, 
fpeak  at  this  day.    *  However,  fays  he,  I  pretend^  not  to 
carry  even  the  antiquity  of  this  language  much  beyond  the 
time  of  Julius  Cafar;  for  if  any  body  pleafes  to  think,  that 
in  more  remote  ages  the  people  of  Great  Britain  fpoke  uni- 
formly either  the  Iri/h,  Welch,  or  any  other  fort  than  the  old 
Saxon,  X  will  not  offer  any  thing  to  the  contrary.' 

In  a  Ihort  dilTertation  Mr.  Gale  affigns  fome  reafons  why 
Conifantine  the  Great  could  not  be  born  in  Britain  ;  and 
queftlons  even  the  exigence  of  king  Cod,  the  fuppofed  Father 
of  Helena. 

*  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  where  the  place  of 
Con  its  n  tine's  nauvity  is  to  be  found.  Eutropiu?,  who  lived  but  a 
few  years  after  him»  fays  he  was  born  u  obicuriore  rnatrimonio,'* 
t*hich  is  perhaps  the  reafon.  that  neither  he,  nor  the  ccclefmf- 
tical  hiitorians,  nor  any  other  writer  near  his  tim*  gives  us  the 
name  of  the  town  where  he  was  bom,  either  being:  ic;noi  an*  of  it, 
or  thinking  it  no  great  honour  tohtm.  It  feeing;  however,  moil 
probably  to  have  been  at  NaifTus,  a  fmail  city  in  Dardania,  whkh 
Wat  a  province  in  Dack,  as  Pacia  was  of  Illyricuin*  the  earlied 
and  beft  officers  [authors]  that  fpeak  of  it  rising  it  theFe,  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  in  Dartiania  w»*  the  feat  ofCoaftantinc'*  family, 
4  TiebvU-us 
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TrcbcUti»Folllcl«U»  vs,  that  «•  Ex  Crtfpi  filia  Claudia  etEuttx^ 
pio,  nobilrffimo^fncis  Dardan*  viro  Conftantiiw  Catfar  eft  gcai* 
tits,"  which  ftews  tKcy  were  inhabitants  of  that  country,  atid 
therefore  not  unlikely  to  marry  and  propagate  there  $  but  how 
Helen,  daughter  of  king  Coil,  fhould  get  thither  from  Britain, 
I  will  not  prcfume  to  conjecture.  See  Cuperi  PrseleA.  in  Lac- 
tam, de  Mort.  Perfeeut.    TrajcA.  1602.* 

-  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  fafficient  fpecimen  of  the  contents' 
of  this  volume  ;  though  it  mufr.  be  conftfled,  that  alt  th^  let- 
ters are  by  no,  means  Equally  entertaining  or  interefting. 


j4m  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language  ;  containing'  the  HCCcjTar^ 
Rules  of  Hebrtw  Grammar  in  Englijb,  By  the  Rev,  C.  Bay  ley  ^ 
tzmo.    5/.  .Longman. 

O  tfcis  Work  the  author  has  prefixed  a  preface,  in  whick 
A  •  he  gives  fome  of  tho  reafoas,  which  incline  hira  to  be- 
liere,  that  the  vowel  points  are  an  effential  part  of  the  He- 
brew language.  Some  writers  maintain,  that  thefe  points 
were  invented  about  the  year  600.  '  But,  fays  Mr.  flayleyr 
if  they  were  not  ufed  before  this  period,  how  eoojd  Jerome, 
who  lived  from  the  year  329  to  420,  have  the  Hebrew  words 
in  Latin  letters,  exactly  anfwerrng  to  the  points,  when  fo  many 
millions  of  hazards  are  againft  them  ?  as  he  has  in  his  Epittfe 
fo.Evagrius,  concerning  Gen.  xiy.  18.  thus :  Umalkizededc 
mekc  Salem,  &c.  exactly  as  the  pointed  Hebrew/ 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  Jerome  has  given 
the  He  brew  words  in  Hebrew  letterty  with  this  prefatory  re- 
mark ;  •  Ne  quid  defit  curtofitati,  ipf*  Hebraica  verba  fab- 
nettam.'  And  probably  the  point*  and  the  words  in  Roman 
letters  may  have  been  added  by  fome  tranferiber  or  editor. 
The  reafon  why  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  is  found- 
ed on  the  following  words,  in  the  fame  epiftle  :  4  Nec  refert 
utrum  Salem  an  Salim  nominetur,  cum  vocalibus  in  medio  li- 
teris,  perrard  utantur  Hebrcci ;  8c  pro  voluntate  le&orum,  at- 
que  varietate  rev, ion um,  eadem  verba  diverfis  fonis  atque  accea- 
tibus  proferantur.    Hieron.  torn.  iii.  p.  40/ 

'  As  no  writer,  fays  our  author,  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Chrif. 
tian,  has  given  us  an  account  of  fuch  a  vafi:  change  bein£ 
made  in  the  Hebrew  tongue — we  may  fuppofe  it  inconceivable 
and  impoffible  to  have  ever  been.' 

We  aitfwer :  fuch  a  change  might  very  well  happen  in  the 
darker  ages,  among  the  Jews,  without  any  particular  notice; 
But  if  this  is  inconceivable,  how  will  our  author  on  his  own 
principles  account  for  the  iitfrodu&ion  of  unpointed  Bibles  in- 
to 


^Sz  Eayly's  Entrance  itttt  the  Sacred  Language* 

lathe  Jewifh  fynagogues  ?  A  Jew  would  have  looked  upon 
fuch  a  fcheme  as  a  profanation  of  the  facred  text. 

*  Without  the  points,  fays  Mr.  Bayley,  the  ienfe  is  left 
vague  and  unfettled.' 

Admitting,  that  a  word  in  Hebrew  has  a  variety  of  fignj fi- 
xations, thisis  nothing  more  than  what  is  common  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  yet  the  fenfe  and  texture  of  the  fentence  difcove> 
the  true  meaning.  The  Englifti  words  cock,  lock,  line, 
fpring,  &c.  have  many  different  fignifications,  yet  this  cir- 
cumftance  creates  no  difficulty  to  any  intelligent  reader.  We 
have  fcarcely  heard  of  any  one  fo  abfurd,  as  the  two  honed 
Germans*,  who  tranftate  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  '  rapina 
t\a<vis*  But  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  wonderful  geniufes  ei- 
ther never  read,  or  did  not  underiland  that  poem. 

Lafily,  '  The  Rabbins,  fays  our  author,  compare  the  let- 
ters, without  the  points,  to  the  body  without  the  foul,  &c.' 
In  oppofition  to  this,  and  fuch  like  remarks,  we  beg  leave  to 
afk,  how  it  happened,  that  the  Greeks,  who  evidently  took 
their  alphabet  from  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Phoenicians,  could 
ever  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  abfurdity,  as  to  content  themfelves 
with  the  adoption  of  dead  letters,,  and  leave  the  foul  of  the  al- 
phabet, kamets,  kibbuts,  patha,  fegol,  Sec.  without  the  leaft 
regard.  This,  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  our  author's 
hypothefis,  who  fuppofes  the  vowel  points  to  be  an  effential 
part  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preface  the  author  recommends  the 
learning  of  this  delightful  language  (Hebrew)  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  has  opportunity,  and  wifhes  to  at- 
tend to  the  exhortation  of  our  blefTed  Saviour,  in  John  v.  30. 
*  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  teftify  of  me.' 

Mr.  Bayley's  Grammar  is  one  of  the  fulleft  and  the  plaineft 
we  have  feen,  on  the  Maforetic  Jyftem  ;  and  as  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  original  text  of  feveral  chapters,  felecVverfcs,  and 
ufeful  hiftories,  tranflated  verbatim  and  analyzed,  we  make  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  enable  any  one  of  a  moderate  capacity, 
to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures, 
with  very  little  additional  affiftance. 


— 


•  *  The  Ripe  Of  the  Lock,  i.  e,  Rapina  clavis  regi  mini  set  rtli- 
gi°»>«»  ctii  oppoftitt  Efdras  Barnwoldius  fcriptum  fub  titulo,  A 
Key  10  the  Lock,  i.  Clavis  ad  clarem,  quo  periculofam  poemati* 
iitius  intemionem  dttcgere  conatur/  Klefckcri  Bibliotbeca  erodi- 
toium  prsccocium,  p.  301, 
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£*//*rr  addrefid  to  Tnm  Young  Marritd  Ladies*  en  4bt  mft  jn- 
terefting  Subject,    z  vols.    \imo.    5*.  Dodfley. 

THESE  letters  are  evidently  the  productions  of  a  lady, 
who  informs  us,  that  they  were  written  in  the  courfe  of 
a  long  and  painful  illnefs.  In  fuch  a  fituation  {he  intimates 
(and  undoubtedly  with  great  fincerity)  that  the  effufions  of  her 
heart  involuntarily  flowed  from  her  pen,  without  form  or  arc 
She  owns  (what  is  very  true)  that  the  thoughts  which  (he  has 
thrown  together,  are  irregular  and  imperfect ;  but  that  every 
other  conlideration  was  fuperceded  by  a  tender  folicitude  for 
the  happinefs  of  her  young  friends,  and  an  anxious  defire  to 
leave  with  them  a  lafting  memorial  of  her  affection. 

The  fubjects  upon  which  (he  offers  her  advice,  are  the  du-  * 
ties  of  religion  and  morality,  ornamental  accompli foments, 
public  diverfions,  the  affection  due  to  a  hufband,  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  domeflic  oeconomy,  &c» 

As  the  education  of  children  appears  to  be  one  of  her  fa- 
vourite topics,  me  has  made  it  the  fubject  of  feveral  letters, 
expatiating  at  large  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  their 
minds  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  giving  them  proper  notions  of 
religion,  of  truth,  of  benevolence,  of  humility,  of  companion, 
of  induftry,  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  the  great  Author 
of  the  univerfe. 

On  this  head  fhe  very  properly  oppofes  the  abfurd  fcheme 
of  Roufleau,  who  fays  :  '  the  firft  part  of  education  mould  be 
purely  negative,  and  Ihould  only  confift  in  guarding  the  heart 
from  vice,  and  the  mind  from  error.    If  you  could  bring  up 
a  child  to  the  a<*e  of  twelve  years,  without  even  knowing  his 
right  hand  from  his  left,  healthy  and  robuft,  the  eyes  of  his 
undemanding  would  be  open  to  reafon  at  ycur  fxrit  lc/Ton,  void 
both  of  habit  and  prejudice ;  his  paflions  would  not  operate 
againft  your  beft  endeavours ;  and  by  attempting  nothing,  yon 
would  gain  a  prodigy  in  education.    Exercife  their  corporeal 
organs  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  but  keep  their  intellectual  ones 
inactive  as  long  as  poffible.*    Such  a  negative  education,  as 
this  very  fenfible  writer  obferves,  is  impracticable  :  '  the  in- 
quifitive  difpofition  of  the  child  would  perpetually  lead  it  to 
alk  queftions,  and  to  gain  information  from  every  illiterate 
fervant  in  the  family. '  Their  minds,  if  not  employed  inufe- 
ful  learning,  would  be  occupied  by  mean,  vulgar,  and  ab- 
furd notions ;  and,  through  habitual  indolence,  would  be  to- 
tally difinclined  to  ftudy  and  application. 

Though  this  lady  is  no  enemy  to  ornamental  accomplifli- 
ments,  or  to  drefs,  me  very  rightly  dtpofes  the  folly  of  thofe 

parents* 
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parents,  who  make  thefc  articles  the  principal  obje&s  of  their 
children's  attention*  ,  .  i*  v.".,  < 

*  I»rd  Halifax,  in  his  excellent  rrentife  of  Advice  to  a  Daugh- 
ter, calls  very  line  dancing  11  excelling  in  a  fault."  Whether 
the  opinion  or  this  wife  man  (who  Jived  in  the  lail  century)  was 
fight,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  j  but  certain  it  that 
in  the  nrefent  day,  fo  far  from  looking  on  this  acComptfihinrnt 
of  dancing  in  the  light  or  the  above  honourable  author,  it  is  tmi- 
*erfalty  made  the  molt  important  article  in  the  whole  prefent 
fyftcm  of  female  education.    1  once  fuw  a  letter  from  a  rain  fa- 
shionable woman  (who  was  the  mother  of  three  givls)  which  run 
thus  :  -  **  As  to  Caroline,  my  cldeft,  I  am  happy  to  fay  every 
moment  of  her  day  is  employed  with  her  dancing  or  her  finging 
matter     flie  begins  to  dilcover  a  pretty  taftc  for  drefs,  and 
ltnov\9  how  to  manage  her  fine  hair  to  the  beft  advantage,  witfc 
very  little  help  of  folic,  or  of  a  frizewr.    I  flatter  myfelf  her  per- 
fon  will  be  exrremely  beautiful — I  never  faw  fuch  a  fkin— fuch 
lovely  red  and  white ! — You  would  be  delighted  with  her  Srt- 
<U»ihy.    I  allure  you,  fhc  has  herlelf  invented  (which  I  tried 
myfelf)  a  \vafh  for  the  neck,  greatly  fuperior  to  Warren's  milk 
of  rofes,  and  alfo  an  excellent  pafte  for  the  hands.   She  makes 
the  very  pretticlt  card  purles  you  ever  faw.  —  As  to  the  two 
youngett,  whom  you  enquire  after,  1  have  not  fecn  them  a  long 
time  ;  but  I  have  changed  their  boarding-fchool ;  for  that  ihtpid 
woman  where  they  were,  Mrs.  Strickland,  taught  them  nothing 
in  the  world  but  reading  Englifh  and  plain-work :  I  have  there- 
fore removed  the  poor  things  from  fuch  a  fcenc  of  dlillnefs,  to 
Mrs.  Delamot's  famous  French  fchooi ;  and  one  great  motive 
for  doing  lb  was,  that  there  is  the  very  bed  dancing-mafter  in 
England.    I  am  forry,  however,  to  tell  you,  Charlotte  Conti- 
nues ftill  fat  and  fliort,  and  I  greatly  fear  will  be.  a  verv  clttmfy 
woman.    As  to  Louifu,  your  god-daughter,  I  grieve  to  fay,  her 
features  grow  like  thole  of  her  father  :  — her  ikin  is  lamentable  ; 
ilill  as  brown  as  a  Creoli:in.    I  am  quite  unhappy  too  aboirt  her 
Wape  !"    Alas  !  little  rrafon  had  this  vain  ridiculous  mother  to 
rejoice  in  the  accomplifhmcnts  of  her  Caroline ;  as  the  miferable 
girl  (educated  on iv  to  allure)  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  the 
prey  of  a  vile  libertine,  with  whom  (being  a  married  man)  (he 
eloped  to  France,  and  died  foon  after,  equafly  wretched  and  in- 
famous.* 

On  the  fubjeft  cf  drefs,  the  author  makes  the  following  juft 

©bfervations. 

*  As  to  drefs,  yrro  will  continue,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  oqui- 
fitely  delicate  in  that  article  ;  and  1  know  you  will  always  pre-, 
fsr  an  elegant  fimpiicity,  which  will  belt  (hew  your  talk  and  de- 
licacy to  a  load  of  finery  and  tawdry  ornaments:  as  Swift 
fays,  u  I  know  you  are  fcoth  utter  contemners  of  that  kiudof  di- 
ffin&ion  which  a  finer  petticoat  on  give  you  ;  beca  jfe  it  can 

neither 
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neither  make  you  richer,  handfomer,  younger,  better-naturcd, 
more  wife  or  virtuous,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg."  Many  wo- 
men littlt  imagine  how  much  drefs  is  expremve  of  their  charac- 
ters ,•  vauityy  levity,  Outtifrtnefs,  often  appear  through  it.  An  ol  J 
opanilh  proverb  fays,  "  T-cU  me  what  books  a  man  reads,  and 
what  company  he  keeps,  audi  will  tell  you  what  manner  pf  man? 
he  is  but  I  think  we  may  with  greater  propriety  fay.  Tell  me 
how  fucb  ajionedrefles,  and  I  will  cell  you  what  fort  of  man  he 
is*  It  would  be  a  more  certain  way  to  difcover  the  fecret  bias  of 
each  perfon  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  index  to  the  mind.  Upon  the  rta^e 
you  fee  the  mofk  exact  and  flricteft  attention  is- paid  to  what  they 
call  dtefhng  their  characters*  The  fop  has  his  folitaire — the 
Quaker  he*  pinched  cap  and  little  black  hood— the  courtezan  is 
decked  with  every  tawdry  ornament  to  allure*  The  it*A}  perfect 
elegance  of  drefs  appears  always  moft  eafy,  and  the  leafr  ftudied. 
I  need  not  remind  you  to  accuftom  yourfelves  to  an  habitual 
aeamefs  5  and  I  know  you  will  always  remember,  that  even  your 
moft  carelcfs  undrefs  be  foch,  that  you  need  not  be  afhamed  of 
appearing  before  any  company.  The  fmcft  woman  in  the  world 
fhews  her  beauty  moft  by  endeavouring  to  conceal  it. 

The  following  piece  of  advke  is  of  infinite  importance  «► 
yeung  married  women. 

*  It  is  irtrpofliWe  a  woman  can  too  much  ftudy  the  tafte  of  ner 
hulband ;  and  (lie  muft  like  wife  endeavour  to  excel  in  thofe* 
amufemeuts  which  he  moft  approves.  Set  yourfelves- to  contidcr 
this  <*reat  point.  B9  it  books,  mufic,  &c.  remember  there  is 
no  little  accompliihmenr,  however  trifling,  but  it  becomes  im- 
portant when  it  conduces  to  the  amufcrneut  of  your  hatflxmd, 

Nevpr  did  our  charming  friend  Mrs.  P  appear  in  fo  amiable' 

a  light,  as  when,  having  entertained  her  company  with  one  of 
the  fineft  Italian  fongs  ever  compofed,  (lie  declared  me  had  taker* 
no  fmall  pains  in  the  acquifnron  of  it,  u  becaufe  (faid  (he  witk 
a  fmiie)  it  is  my  hufband's  favourite."  Ke  gave- her  a  moft 
affectionate  look  of  inexpreflible  tendernefs.  Of  all  the  move* 
ments  of  a  generous  foul,  thole  fecret  emanations  of  kind  lie  & 
are  the  greateft  and  moft  affecting,  which  the  obligcr  does  not 
put  on  the  fcore  of  gratitude.  Married  perfons  do  not  in  gene- 
ral confider  enough  thefe  little  delicate  attentions.  As  the  moi£ 
exquifite  performance  in  mufic  (to  draw  a  (imile  from  my  favou- 
rite fcience)  derives  its  greateft  beauty  from  thofe  inexprelfibly  dc* 
tfeate  toucheaof  harmony,  and  fecret  combinations  of  tafre,  joinej 
with  execution,  which  are  oirly  to  be  felt,  But  not  defcribed  ; 
fo  does  this  obliging  elegance  of  behaviour  polim  every  other 
chalky ,  and  ditfirfe  an  inclfuble  grace  over  every  look  and  action  ; 
it  is,,  m  Ihort,  the  perfection  oftafte  in  life  and  manners  ;  it  is 
virtue,  and  every  excellence  in  its  moft  graceful  form.  It  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  have  your  amufements  at  home,  and 
within  yourfelves*  .   ■        -i - 

4  It 
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*  Iris  imagined  (I  know  not  why)  that  when  awomanlsiMi* 
ried,  (he  is  to  banifti  every  agreeable  accomplifliment,  and -that 
nothing  but  the  rooft  fad  and  melancholy  duties  are  to  take  place* 
J  have  always  obferved  (nay  ic  is  proverbial)  that,  for  iaftaxicc, 
mulic  and  linging,  afrer  marriage,  are  foon  neglected  and  laid 
alide  ;  even  where  the  lady  has  particularly  excelled  in  thofe 
charming  accomplishments.  But  I  would  aik,  is  this  politic  } 
Can  we  be  atloniflicd,  that  when  a  man  fees  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  melancholy  folemnity  reign  in  his  home,  that  he  mould  feek 
diverfions  abroad  ?  or  'that  the  generality  of  men  mould  not  be 
inclined  to  embrace  a  ftate  which  they  think  fo  difagreeable  ? 
How  often 'do  We  hear  a  young  married  woman,  when  aiked  to 
fing  or  play,  exclaim,  44  Sing!  no— my  fmging  days  are  now 
over :  I  am  now  married a  wife  has  fomething  elfe  to  do  than 
to  mind  fuch  trifles  !*'  By  the  way,  this  is  no  great  compliment . 
to  the  huiband  :  in  fact,  he  fees  that  the  everlafting  excufe  of  the 
management  of  family  affairs  is  merely  a  pretence  for  no  longer 
endeavouring  to  render  herfelf  amiable.'  '  lvnv'i 

Some  of  our  readers,  without  doubt,  will  obferve,  that  the 
huiband  fhould  likewife  endeavour  to  render  himfelf  amiable 
by  a  pleafing  attention,  and  an  affectionate  endearment ;  and 
that  if  he  is  cool,  indelicate,  or  negligent  in  his  behaviour  to 
his  wife,  he  cannot  rcafonably  expect  any  of  her  engaging 
condefcenfions. — We  cannot,  we  muft  confefs,  plead  any  ex- 
cufe  for  the  grofs  infenfibility  of  fome  hulbands  ;  but  where  a 
man  is  incorrigibly  rough  or  difagreeable,  we  can  only  join 
with  our  fair  advifer  in  recommending  the  following  example 
to  the  imitation  of  the  wife. 

*  Never  did  our  charming  friend,  Mrs.  C  ;  appear  in"fo 

exalted  a  light,  as  when  (he  is  giving  the  jnerit  of  her  own  excels 
lent  management  to  that  fimple  fool  her  huiband^  and  rendering 
fcrni  all  the  credit  of  her  own  admirable  oeconomy,  and  other 
virtues.  One  may  indeed  fay,  that  ihe  feems  as  indufrrioully 
to  conceal  his  infirmities,  and  to  malte  his/  very  defects  appear  in 
the  moll  amiable  light,  as  many  other  women  do  to  make-their 
huibands  infamous  or  ridiculous.  The  folly,  the  weaknefg  of 
the  hufband  of  the  above  excellent  woman  is  her  fliining-timc^  , 

Oar  fair  moralift,  treating  of  diverfions,  reprefents  card- 
playing  as  '  a  fenfelefs  and  pernicious  infatuation.'  But  it 
ought  to  be  conlidered,  that  a  well-bred  woman  fhould  not  be 
a  ftranger  to  an  amufement,  which  is  almoft  univcrfally  fa- 
Ihionable  ;  and,  under  proper  reftri&ions,  a  polite  and  agree- 
able diverfion. 

There  is  among  mankind  an  infipid  and  frivolous  race  of 
beings,  who  are  neither  born  to  mine  in  converfation,  nor  ia 
•active  life.    To  thefe  people,  provided  their  fortune  will  al* 
low  them  to  trifle,  the  card- table  is  an  excellent  rcfource.  "* 
Here  they  are.  in  fome  meafure  retrained  from  calumny,  pre- 

ferved 
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ferved  from  graft  irregularities,  and  placed  in  their  proper 
fphere.  Two  or  three  trite  and  ordinary  phrafes,  and  the 
*ules  of  the  game,  are  adequate  to  their  capacities ;  and  by 
this  expedient  they  may  pafs  through  life  with  politenefc  and 
decorum. 

Patriots  and  politicians,  who  employ  the  morning  hours  in 
projecting  fchemes,  or  enabling  laws  for  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  may  be  allowed,  when  the  fumes  of  a  luxurious  en- 
tertainment have  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  buiinefs  of  the 
flate,  to  fpend  the  evening  at  a  lady's  rout. 

There  are  alfo  men,  of  genius,  whofe  feverer  ftudies  demand 
relaxation.  To  them  the  card-table  is  of  fingular  utility.  The 
company  of  ladies  brightens  their  ideas,  polilhes  their  man- 
ners;  and  prevents  that  fupercilioufnefs,  fpleen,  and  mifan- 
thropy,  which  is  too  often  contra&ed  in  the  purfuits  of  learn- 
ing and  philofophy.  Arid  how  much  more  elevated  is  this 
diverfion  than  that  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  amufed  himfelf 
with  gathering  cockle-Qieils  ;  of  the  Spartan  monarch,  who 
rode  upon  a  hobby-horfe  ;  or  of  the  fage  philofopher,  who  di- 
verted himfelf  in  playing  with  his  cat  ! 

•  1  •  ... 
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Sammlung  der  Strtitfchriften%  fo  das  Buch  Clavides  in  Dannemark  ver 
anlaft  hat  \  or,  a  Colled  wn  of  the  C.ontro*verjlal  Publications*  occa- 
fioned  in  Denmark  by  the  Book  entitled  Clavides.  In  two  Parts*  408 
Pages  iu /mall  Si*.   Copenhagen.  (German.) 

'T'HEbook  entitled  Clavides  is  a  poem  in  German  hexameters,  pub- 
limed  in  1779  by  Mr,  Auguft  Hennings,  countellor  of  Gate.  Iu 
fubject  is  the  fevere  proceeding  of  the  court  inquilition  of  Madrid  ; 
againft  the  unfortunate  Clavides  *  and  its  object,  to  inculcate  and 
enforce  religious  toleration.  In  order  the  better  to  infure  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objedr,  Mr.  Hennings  had  fubjoined  difquifitions 
and  remarks  in  profe,  in  which  be,  in  a  very  high  flown  ftyle,  and 
with  an  extravagant  enthufiafm,  infifts  on  that  duty,  from  reafons 
and  motives  not  very  confident  either  with  philofophy  or  Chriftiani- 
ty.  Thefe  fillies  were  noticed  at  Copenhagen  j  and  their  danger? 
out  tendency  by  defire  expofed  by  Dr.  Sch.ocnheyder,  in  aDanifti 
journal,  without  any  perfonal  acrimony  or  inventive.  That  critical 
account  was  by  Mr.  Hennings  confidered  as  an  inquifition  ;  been* 
deavoured  to  juftify  himfelf,  and  his  anfwer  produced  feveral  re-  - 
plies  by  profe fl or s  Smith  and  Tode,  Dr.  Schoenheyder,  and  otht;  s, 
whofe  publications  are  here  collected  into  one  voiume.  The  coa- 
troverfy  was  carried  on  on  one  tide  with  meeknels  and  temper,  and 
on  the  other  with  uncommon  and  very  indecent  bitternefs.  For 
having  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  (bme  ferious  fhictures,  the  bad 
effects  of  proportions  and  expreflions  incontinent  with  Chriftian'ttyi. 
and  for  having  affirmed,  that  what  men  in  public  iUnons  chufe  not 
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to  think,  bttf  to  fpeak,  to  write,  and  to  print  oo  the  fubjeel  of  reft- 
gion  cannot  be  indifferent  to  government,  Dr,  Schoenheydcr  waa 
accufed  by  his  antagonift  of  a  likenefs  to  the  Spaniard*  in  Mexico  ; 
of  having  violated  alt  the  duties  of  humanity,  of  bet**  a  furious 
zealot,  a  phrenctica)  fanatic,  a  patron  of  the  mafia  ere  of  St.  Bar  t  ho- 
lomew  at  Paris,  &c.  &c.  A  flrikingand  dreadful  inftapec  thi*  in- 
tolerance, in  a  preacher  of  religious  toleration  ! 

Jjaehrichten  am  Sardinie*t  *von  dor  gegrnu:*rtizejt  Vgrfaffung  differ  U- 
or,  Account  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  prejent  Slat*  of  that  IJland. 
35a  Pages  in  %vo^  Leipzig.    (German  ) 

»yHIS  account  of  a  remarkable  ifland  hitherto  very  little  known, 
A  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  about  1773,  in  thirteen  letters, 
written  by  a  military  officer  in  the  Sardinian  fervice;  and  feem*  to  he 
.both  authentic  and  full.  They  contain  a  geographical  description 
and  an  hiitorical  account  of  the  antiquities,  the  political,  rcclefiahV 
cal,  literary,  and  commercial  ftate  of  the  country;  of  its  produc- 
tions, the  climate,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  porwtati rm  of  the  ifland,  it  is  well  known,  is  neither  pro- 
portioned to  its  fize,  nor  to  its  natural  fertility.    The  king  never 
refides  in  it :  the  viceroys  are  changed  every  third  year.  The 
afcender.cy  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy;  the  poverty  and  pp. 
predion  of  the  common  people  ;  the  grofleft  ignorance  of  the  im- 
provements and  enjoyments  of  other  nations  ;  the  lazinefs  of  the 
natives,  and  their  dull  contentment  with  their  own  wrenched  »nd 
fqualid  ftate;  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  want  of  trade,  are 
more  than  [ufficient  to  account  for  that  fmall  population*,    in  175* 
the  feven  cities  and  towns  of  the  ifland  contained  no  more  than 
5T#4$i  people  ;  and  the  whole  ifland  not  above  3*6,44$  :  that  Hum- 
Her  has  now  rifen  to  376,000,  of  which  the  capital,  Cagliari,  aipne 
is  (aid  to  contain  from  a  5  to  *6,ooo.    The  power  of  the  viceroy  is 
very  confined  ;  as  is  that  of  the  kinghimfelf,  by1  the  ancient  and 
eftablifhed  liberties  and  privileges,  which  by  favouring  the  intereus 
of -particular  claffes,  obftruft  the  profperjty  of  the   nation  in 
general.    The  nnmber  of  troops  kept  in  ther  ifland  is  very  fmajl  { 
fo  is  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  whrch  does  not  oulte  atnddnt  to 
one  million  of  Sardinian  lire;  this  revenue  arifes  from  a  land-tax 
of  60.06b  fcudi,  from  foft(  from  tobacco,  monopolized  by'thelcrng, 
from  the  duty  of  goods  imported,  (which  at  Cagliari  atriourttt  to 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  which  the  king  however  receives  only  th We 
per  cent,  the  nobility  pay  no  duty  ;)  from  the  exportation  of  corn, 
find  other  productions  of  the  country  ;  from  the  coral  ahd'tn'niiy- 
fimery;  from  the  royal  feal;  from  the  poftorfice;  from  erdwn-W* 
Jages,  and  from  mines.    All  thefe  branches  and  (our*:es  of  revenue 
have  ever  fince  the  times  of  the  Pifan,  Genoefe,  and  efpecinlly  the 
Spamfh  government,  been  neglecled  or  fpoiled.    Government  u  in 
every  refpeft  counteracted  and  cramped  by  the  great  pi  ivileges  ot 
the  nobility.    The  country  is  perpetually  draining  of  its  c*(h,  »s 
its  wealthicft  noblemen  chufe  to  refide  and  fpend  their  income  in 
Spain.    The  laws  are  good,  but  indifferently  executed.    The  afy- 
iHtn  afforded  hy  churches  prevails  here,  and  is  attended  with  all  its 
pernicious  effects.    In  ignorance  in  matters  of  religion,  and  abfurd- 
ity  in  religious  ceremonies,  the  natives  feem  to  exeeed  all  other  na- 
tions. The  clergy  are  rich,  luxurious,  indolent,  and  ignorant :  and 
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•he  §at£  of  learning,  arts  and  fciences,  in  general,  yery  poor  in- 
deed. The  Jefuits  had  begun  to  colleft  a  library,  the  only  one  ill 
the  ifland,  and  that  is  now  (hut  up.  The  eye  meets  every  where 
with  large  uncultivated  tracts  of  country,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the 
natives  is,  as  ufual,  joined  tp  an  obftinate  oppofition  to  every  in* 
novation  or  improvement* .  .Yet  even  here  the  order  of  the  Jefuits 
was  aboliflied  without  any  difficulty. 

The  tunny-fiihery  is  a  confiderable  article  of  trade. 

The  viceroy  receives  e\ery  year,  in  September,  lifts  of  all  the 
people,  and  an  account  of  all  the  corn  grown  within  the  year,  and 
of  all  the  cattle  in  the  ifland. 


(ftjgrtfckis  Magazin  oder  Beytrage  xur  Vaterhendifchen  Gefchichte  Bri- 
oefchreibung  und  NaturnuiJJenfchaft  \  or,  the  Hungarian  Magazine 
§r  Contributions  to  the  Hiflory,  Geography,  and  general  Phyjia  of 
that  Country.    8v».  Prefburgh. 

rrHE  contents  of  this  periodical  magazine  are  various,  interefting, 
1  inftru6i*e,  and  entertaining.   It  will  be  continued,  and  four 
parts,  of  eight  feci  ions  each,  will  form  a  volume. 

The  fir  ft  part  treats  of  the  phyfical  con  (I  it  ution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hungary  {  of  the  invention  of  coaches ;  anecdotes  of  the  life  of 
Nicolaus  Ifchtwaufi  j  the  reception  of  the  Auftrian  archduchefs 
Mary  Chriftierna,  by"  her  bridegroom  Sigifmund  Bathori,  prince 
of  Tranfilvania  j  of  the  combination  of  the  fyftematical  and  hifto- 
rical  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  ;  of  the  arms  of  Tranfilvania  fir  ft  ufed 
by  Sigifmund  Bathori ;  of  fome  newly  difcovered  Roman  inferip- 
trons  in  Tranfilvania,  one  of  them  to  the  Deo  Asizo,  or  Marti  Paci- 
ficator! 1  of  the  ftate  of  the  diftrict  of  Biftritz,  in  the  time  of  the 
Corvini  j  of  Wolfgang  Bethlen's  Hiftory  of  Tranfilvania  ;  of  a  ca- 
vern near  Agtelek,  in  the  county  of  Goemoera ;  of  duke  John  Fre- 
derick of  Saxe-Gotha*s  imprifonment  at  Prefourgb  ;  of  the  divifioa- 
of  the  bannste  of  Temefcb,  into  three  counties  and  a  military  di« 
ftrict  1  of  the  arms,  figures,  and  letters  on  Hungarian  coins,  denot- 
ing the  marks  or  Chriftian  names  of  the  counts  of  the  chambre, 
and  of  the  fever  al  mints}  of  the  beginning  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Calvary-hill  near  Preiburgh,  in  1694.  j  of  the  numbers  of  people 
and  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom  of  Qallicia  and  Lodomitia,  formerly  a 
part  of  Poland  ;  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  national  character  of 
the  Hungarians  t  fome  extracts  of  John  KhevenhUller's  annals  of: 
Hungarian  tranfactions  in  1566  and  157a  a  and  fome  records  of  the 
city  of  Prelburgh  are  here  likewife  infected. 

Among  many  other  curious  facts  and  remarks,  we  here  learn, 
that  coaches  were  originally  invented  by  the  Hungarian  king  Ma- 
thiai  Corvinus,  and  that  they  got  their  appellation  from  that  of 
Kochi,  (Kotfi)  now  Kitfee,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Wiefelburah. 
In  15*}  they  were  become  fo. common  and  fafhionable,  that  a  diet 
Of  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to  forbid  the  nobility  (who  by  the 
(landing  orders  were  bound  to  appear  armed  and  on  horfeback),  to 
appear  in  coaches  at  the  diet.  Of  that  hiftory  of  Tranfilvania  com* 
jnonly  afcribed  to  Wolfgang  Bethlen,  but  here  to  Samuel  Grond* 
zky,  of  Grondy,  a  work  very  fcarce  in  Germany,  not  lefs  than  ten 
copies  are  faid  to  be  found  at  Hermannftadt.  A  new  and  complete 
edition  of  that  work  is  promifed  by  a  bookfeller,  Hockmeifter, 
at  Hermannftadt,  who  has  obtained  the  permiffion  to  reprint  it, 
without  fubmitting  it  to  the  cenfure. 

Vol.  LIV.        178*.  H  h  Ob/erva. 
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Cbftrvation:  fur  U  Trait i  de  Paix  eonclu  a  Paris,  U  10  Ftvrier,  17SJ. 

270  Paves  in  %*vq.  Amsterdam. 

nPHE  anonymous  author  of  thefe  oblervations  is  evidently  partial. 

His  purpofe  in  writing  them  was  to  prove,  that  Great  Britavt  has 
foavariety  of  irdiaiiCvesiiifi  inged  on  the  treaty  of peace  concluded  at 
1'a.is,  and  a  In,  fed  the  fuperiorijty  of  her  navy  for  the  deftrucfion  of 
the  trade  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  the  diftant  parts 
vi  t lie  globe,  fJe  even  pretends  that. t!ie  fquadron  fsnt  by  George  1. 
to  the  afjilfcance  of  tbe  Swedes  aqainlt  Ruflia  j  that  Anion's  expedi- 
tion, and  the  fcttlementtoi  the  Englifii  pn  the  Ohio,  were  to  lie  im- 
puted to  her  thirlt  of  conquefts.  ric  then  introduces  his  observa- 
tion* on  the  chief  articles  of  the  laftlreaty  of  peace,  by  a  fbort  hi- 
fiory  of  the  deputes  between  England  and  the  boufe  of  Bourbon, 
and  by  fe  me  remarks  On  -the  lail  war.  In  general  Braddcek*s 
pocket-book,  the  French  are  (aid  to  have  found  orders  from  tbe 
Britifh  miniltty  for  the  conquelf  of  Canada,  a«d  tor.  t ran /'porting 
all  its  inhabitants  to  France.  An  anecdote  which,  we  are  apt  ux 
think  fomewhat  apocryphal,  even  on  the  fingle  confideration  of 
the  very  great  numbers  of  the  French  colonifts.  Toward?  the  end. 
of  the  lalt  war  the  French  miniver  of  the  marine  department  bim- 
frif  thought  their  marine  to  abiolutely  irrecoverable,  that  he.  fold 
all  the  remaining  (hips  and  vefTels  of  war  to  private  individuals,  and 
the  naval  it  ore  i  in  thearlenals  and  magazines  at  Bred  by  auction  to 
the  belt  bidder.  ..The  fourth  article  ct  the  treaty  inqueftion,  j-iejai- 
i.ng  to  the  ctffion  of  Canada,  is  here  minutely  commented  upon. 
JN'tany  objections  are  alfo  railed  again  r  the  Quebec  Aci,  though  on 
gr<Kifids directly  oppofite  to  thole  on  which  the  thirteen  American 
colonic*  fo  loudly  complained.  Thefe  appeared  to  be  alarmed  at  thead- 
vantages  granted  to  the  Koman  Catholics  in  Canada  by  that  act  : 
whereas  oui  author  afferts,  that  the  very  fame  Catholics  were  rather 
lolers  by  it,  fmce  the  feven  Catholic  members  in  tbe  council  of 
Q^i-bec  weie,  from  iheir  number,  too  weak  to  defend  the  rights 'of 
their  Catholic  fcilow  citizens,  whofe  number  are  here  eflimated  at 
p  50,000  perlbns,  againft  the  incroachments  to  be  feared  from  tbe 
fix  teen  Protectant  members  of  the  fame  council.  According  to  an 
actual  ennumuation,  the  number  of  Protectants  difperfed  over  Ca- 
nada at  the  beginning  of  the  Amejican  troubles  is  herefaid  to  have 
amounted  only  to  3000  perlbns,  The  rilhery  allowed  to  the  French 
by  the  peace,  on  the  Notthcrn  coalt  of  Newfoundland,  is  here  faid 
to  be  much  lefs  profitable  than  that  on  the  Southern  coaft  5  nud  the 
fifli  caught  on  the  tonntr  to  be  unfit  for  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
By  many  other  limitations  t;ie  French  filherieson  thofe  coafts  were 
abiolutely  ruined.  Tlicy  were  prohibited  from  timing  in  the  chan- 
nel between  oi.  Pierre  aad  MiqueK  n,  and  an  Englifh  cornraifiioner 
appointed  tot  bferve and  to  feizethe  French  fifhing  veilels.  Yet,  by  the 
author's  own  confrdion,  the  number  of  the  French  ftAiermen  on  the 
banks  ot  Newfoundland  appeals  to  have  been  in  1768  full  as  grear, 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  and  to  have  employed  and  fup- 
portedt  not  1700,  as  Abbe  Raynal  fays,  but  97a*  men.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  French  are  faid  iohave  purchased  to  the  vaiue  of  two 
millions  of  livres  tournoi?,  of  fill),  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton, 
probably  foi  fiooggted  goods.  In  his  oblervations  on  tbe  leventh 
article,  by  which  t pe  limits  of  Louifiana  are  regulated,  he  relates 
tie  c<  (Oon  ot  that  province  to  Spain,  and  the  troubles  which  arofe 
in  contcquence  of  that  cefiion  ;  arid  allures  us  that,  but  for  the  dif- 
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enfi  on  between  Philip  the  Vth  and  the  duke,  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  the  French  would  at  that  time  have  evacuated  Louisiana. 
The  author  c  -mplains  of  various  oppreflious  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  of  Grenada,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  very  confiderable 
privileges  granted  them  by  Gent  Britain. 

The  Negro  trade  of  the  French  had  nearly  ceafed  after  the  peace, 
as  they  kept  only  the  barren  rock  of  Goree,  and  a  few  fmall  comp- 
toirs  at  Rufifco,  Pordudal  and  Joal,  wirh  the  fort  of  Albreda  on  the 
river  Gambia.  In  order  therefore  to  recover  in  fome  degree  that 
branch  of  trade,  the  French,  10177-?,  purchafed  of  the  kins  of  Da. 
mal,  in  the  environs  of  Rufifco,  the  head  lands  of  Bin  and  Dicar. 
,  Of  thofe  articles  of  the  peace  which  regarded  the  Spaniards,  the 
author  pretends  the  feventeenth  article  to  have  been  infringed  by 
the  Englifli,  by  erecting  fortification  on  the  Spamfli  coafts  where 
they  ufed  to  cut  logwood.  It  was  not  till  that  peace  that  the  Spa- 
him  fubjeits  loft  their  right  of  Billing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guipufcoa  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  conduct  of  the  Englifh  towards  the  Dutch  is  alfo  difplaved, 
lefs  minutely  indeed,  but  not  lefs  unfavourably  than  that  towards 
.  France  and  Spain.  The  author  cenfures  in  particular  the  fettlement 
on  Balambangan,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fpice  monopoly  of  the 
Dutch  ;  but  forgets  the  fuccefsful  attempts  of  the  French  for  tranf- 
planting  fpice-trees  to  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  related  by  M.  Sonherat, 
and  their  attack  on  Hongli  in  Bengal,  in  1759  >  without  mentioning 
any  thing  of  the  connexions  of  the  Dutch  with  Meer  J^frier  againft 
England,  or  of  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  wrefting  the  faltpetre  trade 
in  Bengal  from  the  Englifh-  .  .His  obfervations  on  the  difputes  of 
Great  Britain  with  North  America  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  Ame- 
rican publications,  and  deferve  as  little  notice  as  thole  of  his  obfer- 
vations on  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  which  he  has  only  copied  the  de- 
clarations and  manifeltos  of  the  belligerent  powws. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
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Das  GaJImahl,  oder  der  Weife*  tine  Philofophifche  Erzahlung,  mis  Dia» 
logue  j  or,  the  Entertainment*  or  the  Sa&e,  a  philojophical  Tale*  By 
Frederick  Knoll.    \%%  Pages  in  81/0.    Weimar.  (German.) 

TpTJTHYPHRON  entertains  feven  philofophers  at  his  villa,  (ituated 
on  the  fame  fpot  on  which  Periander  of  old  is  faid  to  have  once 
entertained  feven  fages.  The  modern  Entertainment  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  one,  feafoned  to  the  tafte  of  philofophers  with  a 
variety  of  ufeful  and  pleafing  difcuflions  of  feveral  fubjedrs  :  for  in- 
ftance,  Whether  contempt  or  a  judicious  ufe  of  wealth  luits  a  wife 
man  bfcft  :  What  opportunities  misfortune  affords  for  difplaying 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  by  benevolence,  patience,  firmnefs, 
Zee.  Whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  male  or  the  female  fex  have  exert- 
ed greater  magnanimity,  &c. 

Her mensgildi  Pint  de'lftnarum  Metallicarum  cxco&hnt.    Vol.  I*  275 
Pa^ts  in  4/0,  nuith  15  Plates.  Vienna. 
A  general,  folid,  and  elegantly  written  introduction  to  metal- 
lurgy, illustrated  with  the  neceifary  draughts. 
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Ejjai  fat  la  Generation  de  Worn  mi,  par  M.  Cairn  e,  D.  en  MiJcr. 
Sezanne  en  Brtt.    47  Paqes  in  Strf.    Amfterdam  and  Paris. 

One  of  the  many  fanciful  hypothefes,- lately  broached  by  Frenck 

phyfiologift*,  on  thii  mbit*-  .  .   ^  »ww«t*4fl 
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Political  Memoirs,  or,  a  View  of/hme  of the firfi  Operations  of  the  War? 
after  the  French  Notification^  as  they  were  regarded  by  Foreign" 
err :  in  a  Series  of  Papers ,  with  Notes  ana*  Hcfieclionsy  To  which 
is  prefixed^  an  IntroduBion  containing  Thoughts  on  art  immediatr 
Feace.   Svo.    iu  Siocltdale. 

THESE  Memoirs  prefent  us  with  a  view  of  fome  of  the  firrt 
operations  of  the  war,  after  the  French  notification,  in 
the  light  in  which,  we  are  told,  they  wem  regarded  by  foreign- 
ers. But  the  half,  and  the  more  eifential  part  of  the  pamphlet* 
is  an  Introduction,  containing  Thoughts  on  an  immediate  Peace. 
The  autnor  ftroogly  condemns  the  defign  of  granting ^  independ- 
ency to  America,  as  a  meafurc  fraught  with  pernicious  ^Se- 
quences, both  to  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  , Ho, appeals  to 
ioeecfees  formerly  made  by  forac  noblemen  now  in 
ior  a  proof  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  they  h 
fuch  a  difrnembcrment  of  the  empire;  and  contends,-  that  there 
has  happened  no  event  which  ought  reafonably  to  difpofe  the  na- 
tion to  a  furrender  fo  unparalleled  in  hiitory.  He  maintains,  that 
Great  Britain  is,  at  this  moment,  m  poflemon  of  fo  powerful  a 
force,  both  military  and  naval,  with  refources  fo  ex  ten  five  for 
the'  fupport  of  the  war,  that  (he  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the 
nccefiity,  either  of  relinquiming  the  fupremacy  of  her  colonics, 
or  of  accepting  peace  from  her  continental  enemies,  on  any  other 
than  honourable  terms.  On  thefe  points,  the  author  addre fles 
himfelf  chiefry  to  the  country-gehtlemcn,  wltora  he  endeavour* 
itot  onry  to  convince,  by  argument,  of  the  juftneft  of  fuch  fen^ 
tiinents,  but  to  animate  with  a  laudable  ardor  for  the  glory  and 
interefb  of  the  nation,  "  '  / 

Anglia  Rediinva :  No  Defence  of  the  Arifiocratic  Farfy^  but  of  the 
jCiug  and  People,  mutually  reftored  to  their  Confiiuuional  A&ior:y 
with  the  Country  at  large  to  its  Dignity,  and  the  BUJfings  of  its 
free  Government ,  by  a  Reform  in  the  Reprefentation  and  Dura- 
tion of  Parliament,    8vo.    a  J.  6 J.    Cade  11.    ,         *.  ,'»  - 
The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  the  new  doctrine 
of  altering  the  reprefentation,  and  fhortening  the  duration  of 
parliament.   To  enforce  the  expediency  of  thefe  changes,  the 
author  ftigmatizes,  in  general  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  houlc 
of  commons  for  the  la  ft  fourteen  years ;  a  period  in  which,  he 
alleges,  this  part  of  the  legiuature  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
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-ence  of  the  admini  ft  ration.    If  this  charge  were  fupported  by 
•fact*,  it  would  doubtlefs  juftify  the  having  recourfe  to  the  molt 
-effectual  means  for  preventing  fuch  compliances  in  future.  But, 
fo  far  as  we  can  perceive,  the  imputation  is-fbunded  merely  upon 
the  authority  of  this  writer,  who  fecms  to  confound  a  concurrence 
-of  fentiment  with  an  undue  obfeouioufnefs  to  minifterial  direction. 
The  world  has  been  greatly  miltaken,  if  the  laft  change  of  th« 
miniftry  was  not  effected  by  fome  motions  made  and  carried  in  the, 
houfe  of  commons  1  and  if  this  was  really  the  cafe,  with  what 
•ihadow  of  jufticecan  the  author  affirm  acollufion  to  Ijave  fubfift- 
tcd  between  thofe  miuifters  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the^people  ? 

Another  reafon  fuggefted  for  changing  the  mode  of  rcprefenta- 
i\on.  is  to  dimiriifli  the*  power  of  the  ariltocrauc  part  of  the 
-conftitution,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  cxercifes,  at  prefent,  too 
great  an  influence  in  elections.    We  (hall  not  enter  upon  the 
^enquiry,  whether  the  balance  of  the  conflitution  is  not,  in  ihefe 
times,  in  greater  danger  from  the  encroachments  of  the  de- 
mocratic than  of  the  ariftocralic  power  ;  but  fhould  the  pro- 
pofed  mode  of  reprefentarion  be  adopted,  the  moft  probable 
iconfequence  would  be,  that  feats  in  parliament  becoming  lefa 


, —  —  — — —   — — — — -   -r    j    '    — q  ' 

•of  fuffertngany  eflcntial  diminution,  "\>e  actually  increafed.'  The 
Britim  cgnirkutton  has  long  fubftfted  with  fpublic  happinefs 

■  4tnd  glory  under  "its  prefent  form  ;  and  it  frill,  "We  hope,  may 
fubfift,  unlefs  faction  and  innovation,  the  moil  deftruttive  ene- 

1  rnies  of  government,  fliall,  in  the  end,  be  able  to  overturn  it. 
Let  the  injuries  of  time  be  repaired  with  prudence,  and  the  ef- 
/fefts  of  accidental  violence  be  reftrained  ;  but  let  us  not,  in  the 

•tfage  of  reform,  endanger  the  pillars  of  a  political  fabric  the  nobleft 
ever  raifed  by  human  flrill. 

S'h-.ughts  on  the  prefent  War,    With  an  impartial  Review  of  Lord 
Aortlfs  Admmiflration,   in  conducting  the  American,  French^ 
Spanijb)  and  Dutch  War  ;  and  in  the  Management  of  Contra8$% 
YaxeS)  the  public  Money  y  fee.    8t?a.    u.  6  J.  Dilly. 
This  pamphlet  is  faid,  in  an  advertifement,  to  have  been  writ* 
►ten  during  the  late  fliort  adminiftration  of  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, to  whofe  meafures  the  author  fcems  much  attached.  It 
trontains  a  review  of  lord  North's  adminiftration,  in  conducting 
*he  American,  French,  Spanifh,  and  Dutch  war;  and  in  the 
management  of  contracts,  taxes,  the  public  money,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  it  is  impoffible  to  4ind,  -in  the  whole  of 
ilord  North's  adminiftration,  fo  much  as  one  ftep,  which  lias  any 
.pretentions  to  good  policy,  or  even  to  common  fenfe.    We  hope 
ihis  honeft  clergyman,  who  appears  to  have  more  ingenuity  than 
candor,  has  transferred  his  whole  ftock  of  charity  to  lord  North, 
and  his  colleagues  ;  for  it  would  require  no  fmall  degree  of  that 
virtue  to  hide  the  multitude  of  political  fins,  of  which  he  has 
accufedthem, 
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Sketch  of  a  inference  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.    %vo.    6  J. 

Den ham. 

This  Sketch  relates  to  a  conference  between  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne.and  lbme  gentlemen,  who  were  deputed  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  proteirant  auociation,  on  the  iubject  of  the  aft  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  popery.  The  delegates  appear  to  have 
exerted  themfelves  on  the  occanon  with  great  zeal ;  and  we  find 
that  lord  Shclburne  has  paid  them  fome  compliments  on  their 
eloquence. 

J  Letter  addreffed  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  on  the  Affairs  of  North 
America,  In  which  the  Mifiakes  in  the  Abbess  Account  of  the 
Revolution  in  America  are  corrected  and  cleared  up*  By  Thomas 
Paine,  M.  A.    Svo.    is.  6d.  Dilly. 

The  opportunities  of  information  poiTefled  by  Mr.  Paine  have 
enabled  him  to  refute  many  obfervations  which  appear  in  the  hi- 
ltory  of  the  revolution  of  America  ;  a  work  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  abbe  Raynal.  In  general  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
he  throws  a  great  deal  of  new  Hght  upon  American  affairs. 

Concerning  the  declaratory  act,  wliich  fucceeded  the  ftamp 
aft,  he  holds  out  (everal  pertinent  ftrifturcs.  Oh  the  fubjett  of 
the  paper-rnoney  of  the  Americans,  he  is  more  full  and  explicit 
than  any  preceding  writer.  Upon  the  difficulty  of  fubduing 
America,  and  upon  the  proper  method  of  concluding  a  peace,  he 
has  likewife  exhibited  obfervations  which  are  certainly  of  great 
utility  and  moment.  But  he  isobvioufly  animated  with  a  party- 
fpirit  that  is  violent  and  acrimonious.  His  contempt  of  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  is  petulant  and  unwarrantable.  His  admiration 
of  Congrefs  is  beyond  all  bounds  ;  and  one  would  fancy,  from  his 
conc'uiions,  that  the  minifters  of  England  were  fottifhly  ftupid^or 
franticly  outrageous,  while  the  directors  of  America  were  pro- 
phetically penetrating,  !and  profoundly  wife.  His  treatment  of 
abbe.  Raynal,  who  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  him  in  genius  and 
•  ability,  is  peev«Hjand  farcaftical.  His  paflions,  which  appear  too 
often,  do  an  injury  to  his  argument ;  and  though  his  letter  is  in- 
flrucli  ve  upon  the  Whole,  it  is  yet  read  with  pain.  In  point  of 
language,  his  performance  does  not  deferve  high  praife.  His 
expreflions  are  fometimcs  forcible  ;  but  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he 
has  cither  attained"  to  corre&nefs  or  elegance. 

A  I  ctter  in  Defence  of  Mr,  Fox  and  others.    2vo.     is.  Debrctt. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  overflowings. of  faction.  Abufe  is 
fubilitutcd  for  argument,  and  impudence  for  wir.  Extreme  rude- 
ne£,  and  a  total  want  of  information,  are  its  characteriftics. 

Remark  i  upon  the  Rtport  of  a  Peace,  in  Confcquence  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Townjhend' s  Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Bank  Di- 
rectors, vTf.    ftvo.    is.  Stockdale. 
.    The  mock  defence  of  lord  Shelbume  was  violent;  but  this 
production  of  the  fame  author  far  exceeds  it  in  fiercenefs  and 
atrocity.   From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  wildly  and  abfurdly 
paiSonuie.    When  a  writer  has  truth  for  his  foundation,  he  is 
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Naturally  difpofed  to  employ  reafoning  and  argument:  wheft 
he  is  the  partizan  of  a  faction,  he  as  naturally  gives  way  to 
Tiis:  partiality  and  his  prejudices.  The  prefcnt  author  is  too  warm 
to  command  himfelf.  He  exhibits  difgrncefrul  charges  agtfinft 
the  earl  of  Sheiburne ;  but  he  dots  not  fupport  them.  His 
^ihamhenficated  calumnies  recoil  upon  himfelf;  and,  inlteadot 
fixing  any  infamy  upon  his  lordlhip,  they  prefs  againli  their 
propagator.  This  is  by  no  means  the  proper  method  "tor 
conducting  political  difpures ;  and  fuch  qucltionable  oppontioa 
tends  not  to  humble,  but  to  exalt  the  accufed  Alter  pe- 
rilling ferioufly  this  piece,  we  are  lorry  that  we  mult  totally  dif- 
approveof  it ;  and  that  we  mult  pronounce  it  to  be  far  iuferior 
to  the  former  p rod uclion  of  the  fame  pen. 

»  ^ 

\d  Letter  ' to  the  Ea  i  of  Shclhurnc,  on  tic  Su?>je&  of  Mr.  Secretary 
i'oivuJIuvtF V  Letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  EaJI  India  Company.    Hvo.    6d.    Dcbrett.  r 
It  is  evident  that  this  performance  has  proceeded  from  a  zeal- 
ous friend  to  Mr.  I  Lifting;..    He  is  afraid  of  the  recall  of  this 
gentleman  from  India,  and  is  very  earned:  to  convince  the  carl 
of  Shelbiirhe  not  only  of  his  abilities,  but  of  his  integrity..  His' 
letter  is  artful,  but  his. arguments  appear  not  to  be  convincing.' 
We  believe,  notwithstanding  what  the  author  aflerts,  that  there 
are  few  impartial  men  who  can  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Haflingg 
has,  on  every  occasion,  conducted  himfelf  both  with  wifdom 

and  virtue.  1       -  - 

* 

r  ** 

A  Letter  to  the  Flrft  Belfa/i  Company  o  f  Volunteers,  in  the  Province 
ofUlJler.  By  a  Mcmbtr  of  the  Britifo  Parliament.  Si'tf.  U. 
6d.  Debrett. 

This  letter  is  afcribed  to  lord  Beauchamp.  It  contains  Very 
fully  his  opinion  upon  Irilti  affairs.  He  is  afraid  that  the  in- 
dependency  of  Ireland  is  not  yet  completely  eitabliifccd  ;  arid  it  is 
his  anxious  wilh  that  the  legillatlve  power  of  that  country  lhould 
be  fixed  upon  a  balis  that  would  obltruct  forever  any  interference 
from  England.  He  adinow  leges  himfelf  to  be  a  zealous  friend 
to  both  countries.  He  think?  that  Great  hritain  lhould  give  a 
clear  and  definitive  renunciation  of  her  legiflative  authority  over" 
Ireland  ;  and  without  this  is  done,  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  will  remain  in  an  uneafy  Itate  of  fuf- 
pence.  In  exprefling  his  fentiments  he  is  eafy  and  perfpicuous; 
and,  in  this  factious  period,  we  mult  commend  highly  his  mode-" 
ration  and  temper. 

I         a     ■■  a  *  .  ■  *  a  if  r      t      *         *  4  * 

d  Letter  to  Lord  Vifamnt  Beauchamp,  nt>on  the  Suhjefl  ofh's  Letter 
.  40  the  ¥irfi%Belf aft  Lompauyfif  Volunteers.    %vo.  u.  Debrett. 

In  this  performance  the  letter  which  we  havejuit  noticed  is 
criticifed  with  great  freedom.    The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
no  farther  cOnceflions  from -Great  Britain  to  Ireland .>  are  ne- 
oeffary.  He  imagines  that  tronrwhat  has  been  already  done,  he' 
independency,  of  the  latter  country  is  fully  eftablilhed.    Hi*  re* 
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jnarks  are  fometiir.es  fenhble  and  acute;  bur,  in  general,  he 
feems  more  defirous  to  animadvert  on  lord  Beauchamp  than  to 
illufkrate  the  political  topic  in  which  he  has  engaged.  In  matters 
of  a  public  concern,  writers (hould  be  careful  to  difHnguiro.  them- 
{elves  by  candour  and  patriotifm. 

Jn  Addrefs  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Graf  tan,  JZfq.  by  the 
InActxndcnt  Dublin  Volunteers.  8tw.  is.  Debrett. 
The  dengn  of  this  addrefs  is  to  enforce  a  formal  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  legiflative  authority  over 
Ireland.  The  prejudice  of  the  Irim  feems  to  be  fo  much  bent  on 
this  fubject,  that,  in  the  intemperance  of  their  zeal,  they  cannot 
refrain  from  expreffing  a  jealoufy  of  fome  characters  which  wen 
formerly  extremely  popular  among  them. 

Characters  of  Parties  in  the  Britijb  Government.    %vo.    is.  6 J* 

Robinfon. 

A  great  deal  is  attempted  in  this  performance.  It  affefts  to  ex- 
hibit the  variations  of  parties  from  the  earlieft  times  of  our  hi- 
4lory  to  the  prefent  xtsl.  In  the  old  portions  of  our  ftory  the  au- 
thor is  ill  informed  ;  and  he  is  not  better  acquainted  with  recent 
tranfaclions.  He  has  much  apparatus  and  formality  ;  but  is  fel- 
dom  inftrucYive.  With  regard  to  argument  and  matter,  he  h 
Shallow ;  and  his  compofition  dnd  iryle  are  feeble  and  diffufe. 

The  CorreRor's  Remarks  on  tbefirfi  Part  of  His  Majefy9s  Speech  /a 
Parliament.  December  5,  1782.  Svo.  is.  Debrett. 
Thefe  remarks  are  written  in  a  ftyle  not  much  difliroilar  to 
What  was  ufed  by  fome  of  the  fpeakers  on  the  addrefs.  The  au- 
thor attacks  the  fpecch  chiefly  with  ridicule,  but  has  likewii e  rc- 
courie  occafionally  to  argument.  In  managing  the  latter,  how- 
ever, he  feems  not  entirely  confident.  He  cenfures,  as  uncon- 
flitutional,  the  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  in  that  part  or?  the 
fpeech  that  relates  to  America,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  holds  the 
independence  of  America  virtually  recognized  by  the  addrefs 
prefentedro  his  majeity  in  the  lafl  feflion  ot  parliament. — The  in- 
dependence of  America  is  an  object  of  iuch  importance,  that 
we  hope  it  will  meet  with  mature  difcuffion,  before  it  be  fane- 
tioned  by  any  branch  of  the  legiflature. 

Proceedings  of  the  County-Meeting  held  at  Mansfield^  October 

2vo.  Burbage,  at  Nottingham. 
This  meeting  was  fummoned  with  the  view  of  moving  for  a 
petition  to  parliament,  reipecling  the  fo  much  agitated  change  in. 
the  reprefenrarion  of  the  people.  The  meafure,  it  feems,  was 
Urongly  urged  by  feveraj  fpeakers,  and  received  the  approbation, 
of  the  aflembly. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox.    $ve,  is. 

L/eorert. 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  theaters  of  Weft- 
minder,  on  the  1 7th  of  July  laft.  It  contains  Mr.  Fox's  ofenfible 
reafons  for  his  rcfignation  of  the  office  which  he  lately  held  ; 
and  is  particularly  calculated  to  caft  an  odium  on  the  character 
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and  conduct  of  the  prefent  minifter ;  in  which,  however,  the 
author's  prejudice  feems  too  violent  to  procure  him.  the  favour  of 
thole  who  judge  with  candoron  the  fubjectof  political  an  im  on  ties. 
\d  Reply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Earl  of  Hbelburne.    8itf.  i$f 

H.  Payne. 

Of  the  pamphlet  which  is  the  object  of  this  reply,  we  gave 
a  general  account  in  our  laft  Review,  where  we  mentioned  the 
great  prejudice  betrayed  by  the  author  in  characterizing  lord 
Shelbnrne  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  writer  of  the  Reply,  after  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  proceeds  to  the  mifreprcicntations  of  the 
.defender;  the moft  material  of  which  he  either  confutes  or  ex- 
pofes  to  ridicule  ;  and  he  endeavours,  upon  the  authority  of  lord 
Shelburne's  fpeeches  in  parliament,  to  place  the  conduct  of  that 
nobleman  in  a  light  which  is  favourable  both  to  his  contingency 
and  patriotifm.  To  fuch  facts  and  obfer  vat  ions  which  can  alone 
be  decifive  of  public  characters,  political  difputants  ought  to  re- 
ftrict  their  attention,  and  not  deviate,  as  even  the  author  before 
us  has  done,  into  the  antiquated  diftinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
which  have  long  been  the  fubject  of  ridicule,  and  itis  full  time  to 
explode, 

The  Recovery  of  America  demonfirated  to  he  practicable  by  Great 
Britain,  upon  Principles  and  Deductions  that  are  clear,  prfcifet 
and  convincing.    Bvo.    is.    Wilkie.  .'  .y 

Could  the  author  demonftrate  this  propofition  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  public,  he  would  be  juftly  entitled  to  great  praife ;  but 
we  are  forry  to  find,  that,  in  the  profecurion  01  his  attempt,  he 
is  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  fuch  data  and  pojlulata  as  cannot  be 
admitted  by  any  fober  politician,  however  fpeculative.  Me  judi- 
cidufly  enough  obferves,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
Britifh  miniftry  to  procure  on  the  continent  fuch  alliances  as 
might  ferve  to  balance  the  prefent  confederacy  againft  us.  But, 
ftrangetotell!  thefe  alliances,  he  informs  us,  are  to  be  folicitcd 
by  committing  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  his  Pruffian 
majefty;  and,  for  the  chance  of  arrangements  which  might 
eventually  refult  in  ouf  favour,  in  other  nations,  we  ought  imme- 
diately to'  embroil  ourfelves  with  one  of  the  moft  formidable  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  This  is  fo  extraordinary  an  expedient  for  ob- 
taining an  advantageous  peace,  as  we  never  imagined  could  be 
fuggetted  by  any  political  theorift,  who  had  not  acquired  hit 
political  principles  from  Utopia.  Pi] 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Dawes  to  Jpbn  Horn  Tooke,  tffi    2vo>  IS* 

Stockdale. 

In  a  fpecch  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlcfex,  aflembled  at 
Hackney,  on  the  29th  of  May  laft,  Mr.  Home  afferted  the  doc- 
trine* that  reprefentatives  in  parliament  are  the  attornies  of  the 
people.  This  erroneous  propofition  Mr.  Dawes  refutes  in  the 
prefent  letter,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument, that  reprefentatives  arechofen  not  tor  local  but  general 
advantage,  and  are  not  more  refponfible  to  their  conftitutentt 
Teft  of  the  community. 

POETRY. 
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J  Verfif cation  ofSirJcffcry  JDwifian's  mo  ft  gracious  and  fentimental 

Speech,    is,  Debrett. 
A  burlefquc  parody,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  wit 
or  humour,  lias  a  fufficient  portion  of  thatpertnefs  which  oftea 

characterizes  fuch  productions. 

Sonnets  to  eminent  Men :  and  an  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Effingham.  4/0. 

tj.  Murray. 

Thefe  verfes  appear  to  be  the  tribute  of  friendfhip  and  efleenn 
They  confilk  of  rive  (hort  epiftles,  and  an  ode  ;  in  all  which  the 
author  addrefles  the  fcveral  perfons  in  a  ilrain  of  compliment 
\  fuitablc  to  their  refpeciive  characters. 

The  Naval  Triumph,  -A  Poem.  4//?.  is.  Kcarfley. 
The  author  of  this  poem  has  chofen  for  his  fubjecl  an  acYion 
tmnfeendently  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  He 
celebrates  the"  victory  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  a  (train,  we  muft 
acknowlege,  not  unworthy  of  that  rfloriou3  event.  The  poem 
is  diilinguifhcd  by  the  fplendor  of  its  imagery,  and  entertains  the 
imagination  with  the  exuberant  enthufiafm  of  poetical  panegyric. 

Verfes  addrejfed  to  Mrs.  Siddoits,  on  her  being  engaged  at  the  Thea- 
tre-Royal, Drury-Lancy  in  1782.  By  the  Rev,  Mr.  WhaUey. 
A,to.    is.  bd.  Cadell. 

This  is  written  in  the  form  of  allegory,  which,  though  not  ill- 
dcfigncd,  is  protracted  to  a  length  that  is  tedious ;  and  it  is  fenti-? 
mental  rather  than  defcriptive.— It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to 
find,  that  merit,  fo  extraordinary  as  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  meets 
with  moreeflential  retribution  than  the  praife  of  the  Mufes.  But 
humanity  has  its  claims  no  lefs  than  theatrical  excellence ;  and 
we  wifli,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that  the  public  fhowed  as 
much  generality  to  the  objedis  of  real,  as  to  the  heroine  of  ficti- 
tious diitrefs. 

Jerne  Rediviva:  an  Ode  infer i bed  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  By 
.   the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice?  A.  B,  Chaplain  of  his  Majefiy*s 
1)7 th  Regiment.    4/*.    is.  Dodlley. 

This  poem  bears  no  marks  of  invention  or  genius.  The 
thoughts  are  infipid ;  the  manner  cold  ;  the  verle  profaic.^The 
fubject  required  animation  and  fpirit.  The  plan  of  the  compoli- 
tign  demanded  alio  no  common  lharc  of  fplcndour  and  fire.  But 
the  author  disappoints  every  expectation  which  he  ought  to  have 
gratified,  and  exhibits  neither  the  rapture  of  the  patriot,  nor  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  poeL  .  .. 

A  Contemplative  Walk.    By  William  Mugl'fton.    \tc.    6d.  Cox-, 

at  Nottingham. 
It  appears  from  an  advertifement,  that  the  author  has  fome 
time  fincc  publifoed  propofals  for  printing  a  volume  of  poems  by 
fubfeription,  as  foonas  he  fhoukr  be  favoured  with  fuch  a  com- 
miffion  from  two  hundred ;  but  this  defign,  from  the  want  of 
•  •  •'  friends. 
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friends,  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he  has  been  induced 
to  publifh.  this  little  piece  as  a  fpecimen.  The  Contemplative 
W  alk,  is  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  the  parks  of  George  More- 
wood,  efej-  at  Alfreton.  It  is  written  in  blank  verfc  ;  andean- 
dour  mult  aeknowlege,  that  it  contains,  at  leaft,  an  amiable  pic- 
ture of  domelVic  innocence  and  iimplitity.  Mr.  Muglifton  feems 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent,  for  other  considera- 
tions than  that  of  his  poetry  ;  for  we  underhand  that  he  is  the 
fame  manufacturer  of  hofiery  at  Alfreton,  who  publidied  laftyear 
fome"  pertinent  remarks  on  the  fubjeft  of  wool. 

The  Call  of  the  Gentries:  a  Poetical  EJfay.  By  the  Rev.  Spencer 
Madariy  M,  A.    e^to.    is.  Dodfley. 

The  Kiflingb'try  eftate  has  produced  few,  very  few  tolerable 
poets.  The  genius  of  the  place  is  poet  arum  arida  nutrix.  The 
poetical  bantlings,  which  (lie  has  brought  up,  have  fcarcely  de- 
rived the  ieail  infpiration  from  her  foirering  care.  They  are, 
in  the  words  of  the  prefent  poet,  4  unweeting  babblers  all.* 

The  fuccefsful  candidate  for  the  year  1782,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  generality  of  the  Kiflingbury  bards  :  nor  can  we  affirm, 
that  he  is  in  any  refpect  fuperior.  His  poem  conlifts  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines.  But  more  than  half  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  fettling  preliminaries,  in  the  bufinefs  of  introduction, 
invocation,  and  digrellion.  Among  thofe,  which  bear  fome  affi- 
nity to  the  fubject,  the  following  are  as  pertinent  and  poetical  as 
any  we  can  extract. 

.  *  But  not  to  Ifrael's  haughty  fons  alone 
Came  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  born  ; 
Not  forepuls'd  th'  Almighty's  outftretch'd  arm, 
Not  fo  confin'd  his  love  !  the  dove-like  form 
Of  mercy,  ifTuing  forth,  thro'  every  clime, 
Flics  to  and  fro,  to  earth's  extrcmeft  verge, 
Speeds.her  light  way,  and  plies  her  eager  fearch, 
Unwilling  to  return  if  chance  (he  find 
Wbereon  to  reft  he  foot!  long-time  intent 
O'er  thee,  Ju4aea,  felf-devoted  land ! 
With  .many  an  anxious  paufe  and  circling  flight 
The  my  (tie  wanderer  hung  !  Full  oft  (he  fought 
Thy  tow'rs,,  Jerufalem,  thy  fated  walls, 
And  wept  o'er  all  the  icene  !  Full  oft  flie  call'd, 
(E'en  as  a  hen  collects  her  callow  brood) 
And  yet  ye  would  not  1  "  O  ungrateful  race  !" 
In  deep  del  pair  the  lovely  exile  cried  ; 
Then  Ihook  loft  pity  from  her  wings— and  fled. — 
Happy  the  few,  on  whofe  felected  heads 
•  (     The  plenteous  day-fpring  from  on  high  defcended 
In  kindly  vilitation  !  Happy  thee 
On  whom  that  (how'r  of  hcav'n-born  pity  fell ; 
~Nor  fell  unfruitful*—- 
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Here  we  have  Mercy ,  in  the  (hape  of  a  dove,  meeting  over  Je- 
rufalem,  and  Jbaking  pity  from  her  wings,  in  the  form  of  a  day* 
fpring,  or  a  flower.  Such  incongruous  images  are  too  commoit 
in  the  writings  of  our  modern  bards  ^  but  are  utterly  inconfifteac 
with  what  may  be  called  a  pure,  chdfical,  aad  unaffected  fimplir 
«itv. 

^  •    #  •  , 

A  Colleton  of  Profe  and  Verfe.    By  James   Landells,  M.  J. 

I  into,    is.  6d.  Law. 
Selected  from  the  more  popular  of  the  modern  poets  and  effay- 
writers- 

DIVINITY. 

Tie  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  parapbrafed  and 

explained*    %vo.    6d.  Evans. 

The  author  paraphrales  the  Article,  and  fubjoins  fame  annota- 
jhons,  in  which  he  obferves,  that  the  doarine  of  reprobation  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  thiny-firfl  Article  tell  us,  the  offering 
of  Chrift  was  .the  perfect  redemption  of  the  whole  world,  in  con- 
formity to  the  fcriptures,  which  allure  us,  that  our  Saviour  gave 
h  Mnfelf  a  ranfom  for  all  men  ;  that  the  ch  urch  allows,  '  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given and  confeoucntly,  that  lhe  cannot  be 
m  ndcritood  as  aiTerting  the  doctrine  of  abfolute  predeflination  and 
election,  which  implies  an  impoffbility  of  falling  from  grace i 
that,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  feventeenth  article,  St. 
Paul  fays,  he  hirnfelf,  though  a  chofen  veflel,  was  liable  to  be- 
come ao«x»/xcf,  a  caft-away,  or  reprobate ;  and,  laftly,  that  the 
word  ehH  denotes  choice  and  eminent  Chriflians. 

This  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  refcue  the  feventeenth  Article 
from  the  abfurdity  of  the  Calviniftic  conibruction,and  to  reconcile 
it  to  reafon  and  fcripturev— We  differ,  however,  in  fame  refpects, 
from  this  learned  writer ;  apprehending,  that  Su  Paul  by  pre- 
deftination  only  means  God's  determination  to  call  thepcntiles  to 
■partake  of  the  privileges  and  blcfiings  of  the  Gofpel  ;  and  that 
the  words  eleel,  chofen,  &c.  are  ufually  applied  by  the  facred 
writers  to  Chriftians  in  general,  and  not  individuals. 

The  great  Duty  and  Delight  of  Contentment.  By  E.  Harusood,  D.D. 

fmafl  8v*,   i  j.         Rob  in  fori. 

The  author  explains  the  nature  of  contentment,  and  then  con- 
liders  the  arguments  and  motives  to  the  practice  of  this  duty, 
which  reafon  and  religion  fuggeft. 

The  motives  which  he  particularly  points  out,  are  thefer  that 
we  ourfclves  and  all  our  concerns  are  perpetually  fuperintended 
hy  an  omnipotent,  a  perfectly  juft,  and  infinitely  good  Being  ; 
that  every  particular  ftation,  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  of  God's  » 
appointment ;  that  there  is  no  condition,  in  the  prefent  fcene  of 
things,  without  its  troubles  ;  that  moft  probably  we  enjoy  more 
than  is  fufficient  for  the  real  occafions  of  life ;  and  that  there  are 
many  thoufands  who  futter  greater  unhappinefs  and  milery*  than 
ourfelvcs. 
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Thefe  arguments  are  clearly  dated,  and  ftrongly  enforced, 
with  a  laudable  fpirit  of  piety  and  relignation  on  the  part  of  the 
learned  and  Ingenious  author,  who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  un- 
fortunately labouring  under  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy. 

On  this  oecafion  we  fliali  take  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  one  reflec- 
tion, by  way  of  apoft rophe  to  the  humane  and  companionate. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  rich  and  powerful,  remember,  that,  in  fucfr 
inftances  as  this,  Providence  not  only  tries  the  patience  and  relig- 
nation of  thtjttfferer^  but  the  humanity  and  beneficence  of  tht- 
ielf,  and  of  every  man,  who  ha9  it  in  his  power  to  be  a 
friend,  a  patron,  and  protector  to  merit  in  diftrefs. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  that  this  mould  be  confiderei 
in  any  other  light  than  that  d*f  a  general  obfer  vat  ion  on  thedif- 
penfations  of  rrovidence.  For,  with  refpeft  to  the  author  of 
this  tra&,  we  have  the  pleafure  to  add,  in  his  own  words,  *  that, 
the  benevolence  of  his  friends  has  rendered  his  fituaiion,  in  hi* 
prefent  calamity,  comfortable  and  eafy/ 

Thoughts  on  Polygamy,    By  J 

in  Boards,  Cadell. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  author 
makes  foroe  general  obfervations  on  marriage  as  a  divine  inftitu- 
tion,  on  formcation,  whoredom,  adultery,  concubinage,  and  po- 
lygamy ^  and  confiders  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Madan  on  thofe 
iubjects.  He  then  (hews,  what  parts  of  the  Mofaic  law  Were  lo- 
cal and  temporary. 

In  the  fecond  part,  he  proves,  that  polygamy  is  an  offcnetf 
againft  the  divine  law,  repugnant  to  nature,  to  reafon,  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  detrimental  to  civil  fociety. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  difquifitions  he  vindicates  the  fathers 
againft  the  mifrcprefentations  of  Mr.  Madan  ;  and  fhews  that, 
with  refpeft  to  the  Jews,  their  attachment  to  heathen  caftoms* 
and  other  peculiar  circumftances,  rendered  it  expedient  for 
Mofes  to  connive  at  polygamy  amongft  them ;  but  that  the* 
practice  of  the  raoft  eminent  patriarchs  cannot  be  propofed  ta 
us,  as  a  pattern  of  imitation, 

At  the  conclufion  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, relative  to  marriage. 

Mr.  Cook  lb  n  appears  to  be  a  young'  writer  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity, rational  in  his  notions,  and  arrive  in  the  cauie  of  truth, 
morality,  and  religion.  We  only  wifli,  that  his  book,  which  is 
extended  to  five  hundred  pages,  had,  been  more  concife  :  his 
readers,  in  that  cafe,  might  have  been  more  numerous,  and  his 
refutation  of  the  Madanean  fyftem  equally  fatisfa£tory.  v 

Lelttrs  from  the  late  Rev.  James  Hervey%  A,  M,  to  the  Right 
lionourable  Lady  Frances  Shirley.  $vo,  3  /.  Rivingfon. 
This  publication  confifts  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  letters, 
written  by  Mr.  Hervcy  to  lady  Frances  Shirley,  between  the  be-- 
tinning  of  the  year  1750,  and  the  16th  of  December  1758,  nine 
Says  before  the  death  of  the  author.  , 

It 
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It  is  obfefved  in  the  preface,  4  that  Mr.  Herrey  appears  the 
fame  admirer  of  Jefus  in  the  clofet,  as  in  his  pulpit ;  in  his  pri- 
Tate  correfpondence,  as  when  writing  for  the  public' 

This  is  very  true  ;  but  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
writing  to  lady  Frances  Shirley. 

Though  piety,  and  a  grateful  fenfe  of  theblcffings  we  receive 
from  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion,  are  amiable  virtues,  yet 
few  readers,  except  the  faints  of  the  tabernacle,  will  be  able  to 
perufe  rhefe  Letters  without  difguit.  The  name  of  Jefus  Chriil 
is  introduced  on  every  frivolous  occafion,  till  it  lofes  its-  effect  ; 
like  the  cant  ot  a  beggar,  who  folicits  the  benevolence  of  every 
pafleiwcr,  by  conftantly  repeating,  that  is,  idly  profaning,  the 
namj  of  God. 

MEDICAL. 

Ohfcrvations  on  the  Means  of  Preferring  and  Reftoring  Health  in  tht 
Weft  Indies  .\fmall%va.  is.  Dilly. 
This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Rollo,  the  author  of  the  OMcrvationa 
on  the  Difeafes  of  Sr.  Lucia,  which  vvc  mentioned,  with  refpect, 
in  our  Review,  vol.  lii.  p.  j$. — Wc  admire,  in  this  little 
manual,  his  knowlege,  his  attention,  and  his  benevolence,  and 
would  ftrenuoufly  recommended  it  to  every  officer  on  that  fer- 
vice.  The  higher  powers  might  alio  attend,  with  advantage,  to 
his  directions  for  the  foldiers,  which  are  founded  on  reafon  and 
experience.  / 

He  recommends  it  as  a  general  plan  for  each  perfon,  to  take  a 
fmall  quantity  of  bark  every  morning,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Weft  Indie?,  and  to  continue  it  till  they  have  taken  about  two 
ounces ;  and  ftronidy  inculcates  the  neeeliity  of  cold  bathing. 
To  this,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  gentle  ooling  laxative,  or 
the  acid  fruit?,  in  a  moderate  quantity.  We  arc  convinced,  from 
our  enquiries,  that  they  would  materially  allifc  euch  other. 

His  obfervations,  on  the  means  of  .preferring  health,  arc  com- 
prehended under  the  following  titles :  Climate,  Sun,  Night-air, 
Rain,  Situation,  Effects  peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indies,  Lodging, 
Drcfs,  Diet,  Employment.  On  the  means  of  rcftoring  health,  he 
treats  of  change  of  Air,  Diet,  Drefs,  and  Employment.  On  each 
fubjecf  his  obl'crvations  are  clear  and  judicious. 

He  avails  himfclf  freely  of  the  labours  of  Monro,  Lind,  and 
Hillary  ;  and,  if  we  at  all  except  to  his  authorities,  it  is  to  that  of 
the  poetical  Armftrong,  who  we  fear  has,  in  fome  initunces,  fa- 
crifked  reafon  to  found,  and  medicine  to  poetry. 

A  Treat :fc  on  the  Medical  Properties  of  Mercury.  By  John  Howard. 

Si'o.  is.  Longman. 
In  this  treatife  the  author  confines  his  observations  On  mercury 
to  its  anti-vener^tl  qualities,  which  he  confiders  under  the  two 
difihol  tnodes  of  cure,  namely,  falivation  and  the  alterative  me- 
thod. In  inveterate  cafes,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  former ; 
and  declares  in  favour  of  un&ion  as  the  moil  fuccefsful  method 
of  exhibiting  this  remedy. 
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"M  IS  CELLANEOUS. 

Advice  t6  the  Officers  of  the  Britifi  Army,    fin  all  Svo.  23, 
„  ..■  ,  ,       II; chard  "on. 

This  little  tract  is  one  of  the  fevered  fatires  which  we  remem- 
ber to /have  Teen ;  it  is  fun  liar  toSwitVs  advice  to  iervants  ;  and, 
by  the,  ironical  re-afou  tor  each  dirccii  on,  conveys  the  keened  v 
reproof  for  conduct  which  would  diigrace  the  lowed  followers 
Ot  a  regiment.  We  would  lecommcnd  this  agreeable  monitor  to 
tbc  army  in  general  ;  a  £ood  officer  will  be  as  little  a  dec-led  by 
thefe  farcafms  as  a  refpectable  t  ivitie  by  Foore's  Minor,  or  na  , 
intelligeut  phyfician  by  Gar.h's  Difpenfary.  If  there  are  any 
who,  Irom  youthful  iiupcLiioluy  ;  or  a  mifplaccd  confidence  in 
their  own  conduct  and  abilit  ies,  have  realized  this  fatire,  we  would 
advife  them  publicly  to  join  in  the  Jaugh  at  the  author's  wit  j  and 
privately,  by  cool  reflection,  to  difcover  their  errors  ;  and,  by  a 
ierious  and  determined  refolution,  endeavour  to  amend  them. 

The  author  has  very  politely  concluded  with  the  well-known 
adage,  qui  capit,  zile  facit;  i'o  that  no  one  can  pretend  to  be  angry, 
who  does  not  appear  to  feci  the  force  of  his  ridicule,  and  to  ac- 
kuowlcge  its  juitice. 

Biographia  Dramatica,  or,  A  Companion  to  the  Play  boy  ft :  con- 
tain ng  Hifiorical  and  Critical  Memoirs,  and  Original  Anecdotes^  « 
of  Britifh  and  lrijb  Dramatic  Writers,  from  tbc  Commencement 
of  our  Theatrical  Exhibitions ;  amongft  whom  are  fome  of  tbe 
mo  t  celebrated  A&ors,    A'fo  an  Alpubetical  Account  of  their 
IVorkiy  tbe  Dates  ivhen  printed t  and  occafional  Obfcrvations  on 
their  Merits*    Together  with  an  Introductory  VieKV  of  the  Rift 
.  and  Progrefs  of  the  Britijh  Stage.    By  David  Erfkine  Baker,  Efq. 
A  nav  Edition  :  carefully  torrefied ;  greatly  enlarged^  ana  con* 
tinued  from  1764  to  1782.    2  vols,    Svo,    10s,  Robinfon. 
We  have  had  a  variety  of  Companions  to  the  Playhoufe  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  this  work  precludes  it  from  being  portable.  The 
contents  are  told  us  by  the  title-page  ;  and,  as  accuracy  is  the 
chief  recommendation  of  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  w  hich  we 
have  no  reafon  to  impeach  in  the  prcfent  performance,  we  have 
very  little  doubt  of  its  being  con fidered  as  a  refpectable  monitor  ; 
though,  in  giving  an  account  of  fome  writers,  the  cdiior  fecms 
to  have  been  too  acrimonious. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  fome  of  our  readers,  that  this  is 
an  improved  edition  of  a  work  publhhed  fome  years  fmcc.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  account  of  it,  than  in  the  words  of  the  editor, 
at  the  conclufion  of  his  very  fat  is  factory  introduction,  on  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  ilage. 

4  The  work  which  is  now  rc-publifhed,  next  claims  to  be  no- 
ticed. Bcfides  the  labours  of  the  feveral  writers  (except  the  lad) 
who  have  been  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Baker  is  laid  to  have  had 
the  ufe  of  fome  manufcripts  belonging  to  Mr.  Coxeter,  a  per- 
fon  who  was  very  diligent  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Lives  of 
the  Englifh  Poets.  That  Mr.  Baker  poflened  abilities  fully  com- 
petent to  the  undertaking,  the  compliments  which  have  been 
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paid  to  his  performance  by  fcveral  eminent  writers  fufficientiy 
prove.  The  principal  defect  in  his  account  arofe  from  his  omit- 
ting the  places  where  the  pieces  were  aOed,  and  in  not  inferring 
the  various  editions  of  each  play.  /He  had  likewife  adopted 
Langbane's  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  account  of  authors, 
without  noting  either  the  dates  or  fizes  of  their  works,  a  fpecies 
of  information  which  books  of  this  kind  particularly  want,  and 
are  Angularly  deficient  in.  The  judgment  of  this  writer  is  for  the 
moft  part  correct,  and  his  criticifms  well  grounded ;  he  feems  alfo 
not  to  have  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  mi  fled  by  prejudice  or  partial- 
ity. With  every  abatement  which  the  defects  belonging  to  the 
performance  might  warrant,  it  was  certainly  the  leaft  exception- 
able and  moil  generally  approved  work  on  the  fubje&  extant  in 
the  Englifh  language. 

*  To  correct  the  errors,  and  fupply  the  de feels  of  the  former 
edition,  it  was  found  neceflfary  to  refer  to  the  original  publications 
of  the  feveral  plays  mentioned  in  the  following  volumes.  Many 
miftakes,  tranfmitted  from  writer  to  writer  Without  examination, 
have  by  this  means  been  rectified,  and,  it  is  prefumed,  fomenew 
information  added.  The  principal  of  the  prefent  extenfive  col- 
lection of  plays  on  this  occafion  have  been  confulted,  and  much 
aflBftance  received  from  the  information  of  gentlemen  whofe  names 
would  reflect  honour  on  a  more  refpe&able  publication  than  a 
mere  catalogue  can  pretend  to  be.  4  The  prefent  editor  has  not 
heen  warning  in  diligence  to  render  the  work  as  perfect  as  he  was 
^ble,  confident  with  his  attention  to  more  important  avocations. 
He  defires,  however,  to  derive  no  credit  from  any  part  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  without  apology,  or  folicitation  for  favour,  commies 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  publick,  to  be  condemned  or  praifed  as 
it  may  be  found  to  deferve  cenfure  or  approbation.' 

The  Sublime  Reader.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Trujkr.    2v*.  ts. 

Baldwin. 

This  publication  contains  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  of 
the  church,  with  all  the  words  printed  in  italics,  or  capitals, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  emphatic*],  or  to  require  a  particular 
firefs  of  the  voice. 

r  There  are  many  paflages,  in  which  a  critical  reader  will  differ 
from  this  writer,  with  refpect  to  the  portion  of  the  emphalis  < 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  readers  in  general,  and  even 
the  moft  accurate,  may  derive  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from 
the  prefent  eflfay,  were  they  only  to  attend  to  the  moft  ufeful 
hints,  and  make  them  the  bafis  of  a  farther  improvement  in  read* 
ing  the  Liturgy. 

Defer  if  Hon  of  the  Royal  George.  12  mo.  is.  Walter* 
The  defcription  of  the  Royal  George  contains  nothing  parti- 
cular, though  its  melancholy  late  may  render  it  an  object  of  cu- 
riofity  to  fome  readers.  The  more  to  engage  their  attention* 
they  are  prefented  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  diving-bell*  and 
the  ufual  methods  for  raifing  (hips  that  hate  been  funk* 
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